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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Ix  givdng  this  book  to  the  public,  I  have 
but  little  to  explain.  The  reader  who 
takes  it  up  may  expect  to  find  something 
respecting  the  Princess  Honoria.  He 
will,  however,  find  nothing.  All  that  we 
know  of  her  history  is  uninteresting,  ex- 
cept to  those  who  love  to  dwell  upon  the 
pruriencies  of  a  degraded  state  of  society : 
all  that  we  know  of  her  character  is  dis- 
gusting to  such  as  love  purity  and  dignity 
of  mind.  It  would  be  tedious  to  the 
reader  to  explain,  why  the  author  has 
thought  fit  to  alter  several  names  of  the 
persons  acting  prominent  parts  in  the 
story  of  Attila.  In  so  doing  he  has  con- 
sulted principally  his  own  ear ;  and  in  a 
few  other  deviations  which  he  has  made 
from  the  course  of  that  great  monarch's 
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history,  he  has  consulted  his  own  con- 
venience. In  regard,  however,  to  the 
change  which  he  has  represented  as  tak- 
ing place  in  the  demeanour  of  Attila,  his 
abandonment  of  the  simple  habits  which 
at  first  distinguished  him,  and  his  de- 
reliction from  the  calm  equanimity  which 
he  displayed  in  his  early  intercourse  with 
the  Romans,  the  author  believes  that  he 
is  justified  by  the  records  of  history,  as 
well  as  the  course  of  nature.  He  is 
inclined  to  think,  also,  that  if,  in  regard 
to  the  £icts  of  Attila's  death,  we  could 
display  the  chameleon  truth,  in  the  broad 
light  of  day,  without  any  of  the  shades 
and  hues  with  which  time  and  circum- 
stances have  surrounded  her,  we  should 
find  her  colour  such  as  he  has  represented 
it ;  but  this,  of  course,  must  ever  remain 
in  doubt. 


A  T  T I  L  A. 


CHAPTER  L 

A    LANDSCAPE   IN    DALMATIA. 

Music   wa3  in   the   air^   and   loveliness    was 
spread  out  over  the  earth  as  a  mantle. 

There  was  a  voice  of  many  waters, — the  bland 
musical  tone  of  mountain  streams  singing  as  they 
wend  their  way  over  the  smooth  round  pebbles 
of  their  hilly  bed  towards  the  sea.     And  the 
song  of  life,  too^  was  heard  from  every  field, 
and  every  glade,  and  every  valley ;  the  trill- 
ing of  innumerable  birds,  the  hum  of  insect 
myriads,  the  lowing  of  distant  cattle,  winding 
down   from  the  uplands   to  pen  or  fold,  the 
plaintive  subdued  bleating  of  the  patient  sheep, 
the  merry  voice  of  the  light-hearted  herd  as  he 
led  home  his  fiock  from  the  hills,  after  a  long 
warm  southern  day  in  the  maturity  of  spring. 
Manifold  sweet  sounds,  —  all  blended  into  one 
happy  harmony,  softened  by  distance,  rendered 
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more  melodious  to  the  heart  by  associations  felt 
but  not  defined,  and  made  more  touching  by 
the  soft  evening  hour,  —  filled  the  whole  air, 
and  spread  a  calm,  bright  contemplative  charm 
over-  the  listening  senses. 

The  eye,  too,  could  find  the  same  delights  as 
the  ear,  equal  in  depth,  similar  in  character; 
for  though  sweet  April  had  sunk  in  the  warm 
arms  of  May,  still,  even  in  that  land  of  the 
bright  south,  the  reig^  of  summer  had  not  yet 
begun  :  not  a  leaf,  not  a  flower,  not  a  blade  of 
grass,  had  lost  a  hue  under  the  beams  of  the 
sun,  and  many  a  balmy  and  refreshing  shower, 
during  a  long  and  humid  spring,  had  nourished 
the  verdure  and  enlivened  the  bloom. 

From  the  high  round  knoll  upon  the  left, 
crowned  with  the  five  tall  cypresses,  which, 
perhaps,  flourished  as  seedlings  on  that  spot 
in  the  young  and  palmy  days  of  Greece, 
might  be  seen  that  unrivalled  view  which  has 
never  yet  found  eye  to  gaze  on  it  uncharmed, — 
that  view  which,  of  all  prospects  in  the  world, 
has  greatest  power,  when  suddenly  beheld,  to 
make  the  heart  beat  fast,  and  the  breath  come 
thick  with   mingled   feelings   of  wonder   and 


delight.  On  one  side,  at  about  a  mile's  dis- 
tance, where  the  ground  sloped  gently  down 
towards  the  sea,  rose  the  palace  of  Diocletian, 
Tast  and  extensive,  massy  without  being  heavy, 
and  equally  sublime  from  its  beauty  and  its 
dimensions.  Clear,  upon  the  bright  back- 
ground of  the  evening  sky,  cut  the  graceful 
lines  of  the  architecture ;  and,  though  a  sudden 
break  in  the  outUne  of  the  frieze,  with  the 
massy  form  of  a  fallen  capital  rolled  forward 
before  the  steps  of  the  magnificent  portico 
which  fronted  the  sea,  told  that  the  busy,  un- 
ceasing, unsparing  hand  of  man's  great  enemy 
had  already  laid  upon  that  splendid  building  the 
crumbling  touch  of  ruin,  yet  as  it  then  stood, 
with  the  setting  sun  behind  it,  and  the  deep 
blue  shadows  of  the  evening  involving  aU  the 
minute  parts  of  the  side  that  met  the  eye,  the 
effects  of  decay  even  added  to  the  beauty  of 
the  object,  by  making  the  straight  lines  of  the 
architecture  at  once  contrast  and  harmonise 
with  the  graceful  irregularities  of  nature  where- 
by it  was  surrounded.  Several  groups  of 
old  and  stately  trees,  too,  still  more  diversified 
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the  prospect  on  that  side;  and  through  the 
pillars  of  the  portico  might  be  caught  the  dis- 
tant glistening  line  of  the  bright  sea  where  it 
met  and  mingled  with  the  sky. 

Behind,  and  to  the  right  hand,  stretching  far 
away  to  the  north,  rose  mountain  upon  moun- 
tain, in  all  the  fanciful  forms  and  positions  into 
which  those  earth-bom  giants  cast  themselves 
in  Greece,  and  over  them  all  was  thrown  that 
lustrous  purple  which  in  those  lands  well  deserves 
the  name  of  the  '*  magic  light  of  evening." 

Between  the  knoll  of  cypresses,  however,  and 
those  far  hills,  robed  in  their  golden  splendour, 
lay  a  wide  track  of  country  gently  sloping  up- 
wards in  a  thousand  sweeping  lines,  with  here 
and  there  an  abrupt  rock  or  insulated  mound  sud- 
denly towering  above  the  rest,  while  scattered 
clumps  of  tall  old  trees,  rich  roimded  masses  of 
forest,  villas,  &rms,  vineyards,  and  olive  grounds, 
filled  up  the  intervening  space ;  and  had  all  been 
as  it  seemed,*— had  aU  those  farms  been  tenanted, 
had  none  of  those  villas  been  in  ruins,  —  would 
have  presented  a  scene  of  prosperity  such  as 
the  world  has  never  known  but  once. 
*  Still  decay  had  made  no  very  great  progress ; 


still  the  land  was  richly  cultivated ;  still  the  po* 

pulatiooy  though  not  dense,  was  sufficient ;  and 

as  the  eye  ran  along  the  innumerable  little 

promontories  and  head  lands  of  the  bay,  might 

be  seen,  rising  up  above  some  slight  irr^^- 

larities  of  the  ground,  a  part  of  the  buildings 

of  the  small  but  prosperous  town  of  Salona. 

Close  by  the  side  of  that  knoll  of  cypresses, 

breaking    impetuously    from    a    bank   above, 

dashed  on  the  bright  and  sparkling  Hyader; 

now  fretting  and  foaming  with  the  large  rocks 

amidst  which  a  part  of  its  course  was  bound ; 

now  prattling  playfriUy  with  the  motley  pebbles 

which  in   other  parts  strewed  its  bed ;   now 

dashing  like  a  fierce  steed  all  in  foam  where 

it  leaped  over  the  crag  into  the  sunshine ;  and 

then,  where  its  clear  blue  waters  spread  out 

uninterrupted  under  the  cool  shadow  of  a  hill, 

seeming — like  time  to  a  young  and  happy  heart 

— to  stand  still  in  calm  and  peacefrd  enjoyment, 

even  while  it  was  flowing  away  as  quickly  as 

ever. 

The  eye   that  followed    the   Hyader  down 
its  course  —  and  there  was  an  eye  that  did 
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so  —  rested  on  the  bright  and  glowing  west, 
and  on  the  £urest,  the  most  entrancing  object 
of  all  that  magic  scene :  for  there,  stretched 
out  beneath  the  setting  sun,  lay  the  gleaming 
waters  of  the  Adriatic,  studded  all  along  its 
shores  with  a  thousand  purple  islands  which 
rose  out  of  that  golden  sea  like  gems. 

The  air  was  calm  and  tranquil ;  the  sky,  the 
unrivalled  deep  blue  sky  which  hangs  over  that 
most  lovely  sea,  was  without  a  cloud,  varying 
with  one  soft  and  equable  declension  from  the 
intense  purple  of  the  zenith  to  the  warm  rosy 
hues  that  glowed  in  the  far  west.  The  sea, 
also,  was  smooth  and  peaceful,  and  would  have 
seemed  imbroken  by  a  wave,  had  not  here  and 
there  a  sudden  bending  line  of  light  <larted 
over  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  and  told  that 
they  were  moved  in  the  evening  Ught  by  the 
breath  of  the  breeze. 

Thus  appeared  the  whole  scene,  when,  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bay,  a  white  sail  was  seen  to 
glide  forward  as  if  coming  from  Salona  towards 
the  palace  of  Diocletian,  or  the  little  village  of 
Aspalathus.  Slowly  and  peacefully  it  moved 
along,   giving   one   more  image   of  calm   and 


tranquil  enjoyment ;  and  while  it  steered  upon 
its  way,  four  sweet  voices,  sometimes  joined 
in  chorus  by  several  deeper  tones,  broke  forth 
firom  the  mound  of  cypresses,  singing,  — 


A  HYMN  TO  THE  SETTING  SUN. 

I. 

"  Slow,  slow,  mighty  wanderer,  sink  to  thy  rest. 
Thy  course  of  beneficence  done ; 
As  glorious  go  down  to  thy  Thetis*  vrarm  breas 
As  when  thy  bright  race  was  begun. 
For  all  thou  hast  done. 
Since  thy  rising,  oh.  Sun ! 
May  thou  and  thy  Maker  be  blest  I 

Thou  hast  scatter'd  the  night  from  thy  broad  golden  way. 
Thou  hast  given  us  thy  light  through  a  long  happy  day, 
Thou  hast  roused  up  the  birds,  thou  hast  waken'd  the  flowers. 
To  chant  on  thy  path,  and  to  perfume  the  hours  -* 
Then  slow,  mighty  wanderer,  sink  to  thy  rest. 
And  rise  again  beautiful,  blessing,  and  blest ! 

n. 

*'  Slow,  slow,  mighty  wanderer,  sink  to  thy  rest. 
Yet  pause  but  a  moment  to  shed 
One  warm  look  of  love  on  the  earth's  dewy  breast. 
Ere  the  starrM  curtain  fall  round  thy  bed. 
And  to  promise  the  time. 
When,  awaking  sublime. 
Thou  tthalt  rush  all  refreshed  firom  thy  rest. 
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Warm  hopes  drop  like  dews  from  thy  life-giving  hand, 
Teaching  hearts  closed  in  darkness  like  flowers  to  expand; 
Dreams  wake  into  joys  when  first  touch'd  by  thy  light. 
As  glow  the  dim  waves  of  the  sea  at  thy  sight  — 
Then  slow,  mighty  wanderer,  sink  to  thy  rest. 
And  rise  again  beautiful,  blessing,  and  blest ! 

III. 
"  Slow,  slow,  mighty  wanderer,  sink  (o  thy  i^t. 
Prolonging  the  sweet  evening  hour  ; 
Then  robe  again  soon  in  the  morn's  golden  vest. 
To  go  forth  in  thy  beauty  and  power. 
Yet  pause  on  thy  way, 
To  the  full  height  of  day. 
For  thy  rising  and  setting  are  blest ! 

When  thou  com'st  after  darkness  to  gladden  our  eyes. 

Or  departest  in  glory,  in  glory  to  rise. 

May  hope  and  may  prayer  still  be  woke  by  thy  rays. 

And  thy  going  be  mark*d  by  thanksgiving  and  praise  I*  — 
Then  slow,  mighty  wanderer,  sink  to  thy  rest. 
And  rise  again  beautiful,  blessing,  and  blest!" 


*  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  unnecessary  to  remind  the 
reader  that  Christianity,  though  established  in  both  the 
eastern  and  western  empires,  was  still  far  from  universal; 
and  even  in  the  minds  of  its  most  enthusiastic  votaries 
was  strangely  mingled  with  the  picturesque  superstitions 
of  a  former  creed ;  so  that  the  same  man  was  often  a 
Christian  in  belief,  who  was  pagan  in  many  of  his  habits 
and  almost  all  his  familiar  expressions. 


CHAP.  II. 

THE    ACTORS    IN    THE*  SCENE. 

The  voices  that  sung  were  sweet,  thrillingly 
sweet,  and  the  music  to  which  the  verse  was 
wedded  of  that  dreamj,  wandering  kind  which 
approaches  more  nearly  to  the  tones  of  an 
i£oUan  harp,  than  to  any  regular  composition. 
It  was,  indeed,  full  of  a  wild  and  delicious 
melody,  which  was  sometimes  solemn  and  sub- 
lime, sometimes  low  and  plaintive,  and  the  same 
general  theme  might  be  heard  nmning  through 
the  whole;  but  often  the  air  wandered  wide, 
like  a  bird  upon  the  wing,  and  caught  a  note 
or  two  of  a  gladder  or  more  joyous  character, 
which  brightened  the  general  solemnity  of  the 
strain,  like  hope  breaking  in  upon  a  life  of 
grief.  Music  had  not  then  reached  that  per- 
fection which  it  has  since  attained ;  but  there 
was  a  touching  beauty  in  its  fresh  simplicity 
which  is  now  but  seldom  found.     It  possessed 
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the  free  unfettered  charms  of  a  graceful  nature, 
cultivatedy  but  not  stiffened,  by  art,  and  it 
still  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  sister  spirit  of 
poetry,  in  the  land  where  both  had  birth. 

But  the  hymn  which  had  just  floated  on 
the  air  derived  peculiar  sweetness  from  the  fine 
harmony  of  the  voices  which  sung  it.  It  seemed 
the  varied  tones  of  one  family,  where  each  knew 
every  note  in  the  voice  of  the  other,  and  modu- 
lated his  own  to  suit  it,  with  that  spirit  of  love 
in  the  breasts  of  all,  whereof  the  sweetest  har- 
mony that  art  can  compose,  is  but  the  musical 
image.  In  the  chorus,  however,  there  joined  less 
cultivated  singers ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  voices 
were  generally  fine,  and  there  was  an  enthusi- 
astic eagerness  on  the  tongues  that  repeated  — 

**  Then  slow,  mighty  wanderer,  sink  to  thy  rest. 
And  rise  again  beautiful,  blessing,  and  blest ! " 

which  spoke  of  that  happiness  imder  the  bright 
sun  that  was  then  sinking  slowly  to  the  breast 
of  ocean,  which  is  the  poetry  and  melody  of 
life. 

Under  the  five  tall  cypresses,  and  partly  re- 


II 

clining  on  the  bank  that  sloped  to  the  bright 
Hjader,  sat  the  group  firom  which  those  sounds 
proceeded.  It  was  separated,  indeed,  into  two 
distinct  parts  ;  for — with  a  very  short  space  of 
green  turf  between  them  and  those  they  serred — 
lay  stretched  out  in  various  attitudes,  some 
raising  the  head  upon  the  hand,  some  reclining 
the  chest  upon  the  folded  arms,  some  supported 
on  the  elbow,  eight  or  nine  slaves  of  both  sexes. 

There  was  nothing,  however,  in  the  counte- 
nances of  any  there  which  spoke  of  the  bitter- 
ness of  slavery.  There  were  no  signs  in  their 
&ces  or  their  demeanour,  of  the  iron  entering 
into  their  soul ;  and  though,  perhaps,  no  portion 
of  human  nature  is  originally  so  debased,  and  no 
condition  of  bondage  can  be  rendered  so  gentle, 
that  the  chain  will  not  gall,  and  the  load  will 
not  oppress,  yet  the  lot  was  then  common,  and 
the  accursed  name  of  slave  comprehended  nearly 
if  not  fully  one  half  of  the  earth's  denizens.  In 
the  faces  of  those  who  lay  stretched  easily  but 
not  intrusively  beside  those  to  whom  they  were 
bound  by  that  inhuman  tie,  there  might  be 
traced  a  line  of  care, — perhaps  a  shade,  it  might 
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he,  of  meiancfaolT, — gathered  hj  long  {Reserved 
and  finxhiess  remembrances  of  scenes,  and  ob- 
jects, and  persons  hr  away ;  and  on  none,  bat  the 
countenance  of  one  white-teethed  Nubian  girl, 
and  a  young  glad  boj,  whose  life  was  in  the 
present  hour,  and  to  whose  mind  the  past  and 
the  future  were  but  a  Tapouzy  cloud,  was  seen 
the  light  and  laughing  merriment  of  a  heart 
which  has  known  no  sorrows  in  the  past.   With 
all  the  rest,  contentment  with  their  lot  seemed 
chastened  by  grie&  experienced  and  gone  by. 
They  could  smile,  they  could  sing,  when  occa- 
sion called  for  mirth.     Their  minds  were  not 
irresponsiTe  to  sights   or    sounds  of  joy;   but 
with  them  it  was  firom  the  well,  not  the  foun- 
tain, that  the  sweet  waters  of  enjoyment  sprung: 
they  sparkled   not  up  spontaneously,   but  re- 
quired to  be  drawn  forth  by  the  hand  of  another. 
Yet  if  one,  remembering  their  bondage,  turned 
to  gaze  upon  the  group  near  which  they  sat, 
the  condition  of  their  feelings  was  easily  under- 
stood ;  for  the  forms  and  fitces  that  were  there — 
not  in  the  outward  lineaments  alone,  but  in  the 
beaming  forth  of  the  divine  spirit,  as  much  ex- 
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pressed  in  the  air  and  movements  of  the  whole 
body  as  in  the  heart's  interpreter,  the  face — told 
that  the  task-masters  were  of  that  kindlj  no- 
bility of  soul,  which,  in  after  years,  won  for  a 
whole  class  (that  did  not  always  merit  the  dis- 
tinction) that  most  expressive  name  of  gentle. 

Under  the  cypresses,  not  exactly  where  the 
shade  fell,  —  for  the  sun  near  the  horizon  had 
lost  his  meridian  heat,  and  the  western  breeze 
swept  over  the  cool  bright  waters  of  the 
Adriatic,  —  were  seated  three  women,  and  a  boy 
of  some  fourteen  years  of  age.  They  were 
evidently  of  the  highest  race  of  the  land  in 
which  they  lived ;  and  had  nothing  else  bespoken 
their  rank,  the  broad  deep  border  of  purple,  of 
triple  die,  which  edged  the  snowy  robe  of  the 
eldest  of  the  party,  would  have  distinguished 
her  as  a  Roman  lady  of  patrician  blood.  She 
was  scarcely  beyond  the  middle  age ;  and  time 
had  treated  her  beauty  leniently.  Somewhat 
of  the  elastic  grace,  and  all  the  slight  pliant 
outline  of  early  youth,  was  gone,  but  in  contour 
and  dignity  much,  too,  had  been  gained ;  and 
the  eye,  more  calm  and  fixed,  was  as  bright  and 
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luBtrouSy  the  teeth  as  white  and  perfect,  as 
ever.  The  hair,  drawn  up  and  knotted  on  the 
crown  of  the  head,  was  still  ftill  and  luxuriant : 
but,  meandering  through  its  dark  and  wavy 
masses,  might  here  and  there  be  seen  a  line  of 
silver  grey ;  while  the  cheek,  whicli  had  once 
been  as  warm  and  glowing  as  the  morning  dawn 
of  her  own  radiant  land,  sorrows  calmly  borne, 
but  not  the  less  deeply  felt,  had  rendered  as 
pale  as  the  twilight  of  the  evening  just  ere 
night  reigns  supreme. 

Her  dress  was  plain  and  unadorned,  of  the 
finest  materials  and  the  purest  hues ;  but  the 
gems  and  ornaments  then  so  common  were  alto- 
gether absent.  The  consciousness  of  beauty, 
which  she  might  once  have  felt,  was  now  alto- 
gether forgotten ;  its  vanity  she  had  never  known. 
As  much  grace  as  health,  perfect  symmetry  of 
form,  and  noble  education  from  infancy,  could 
give,  she  displayed  in  every  movement ;  but  it 
was  the  calm  and  matronly  grace,  where  all  is  ease, 
and  tranquillity,  and  self-possession.  The  same 
placid  charm  reigned  in  the  expression  of  her 
countenance.   She  seemed  to  look  with  benevo* 
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lence  on  aUL  Naj^  more,  as  if  the  sorrows  which 
had  reached  her  in  her  high  station  had  taught 
her  that  in  every  bosom,  however  well  concealed, 
there  is,  or  will  be,  some  store  of  grief,  some 
memory,  some  regret,  some  disappointment, 
there  mingled  with  the  gentleness  of  her  aspect 
an  expression  of  pity,  or,  perhaps,  its  better 
name  were  sympathy,  which  existed  really 
within,  and  formed  a  tie  between  her  heart  and 
that  of  every  other  human  thing. 

She  was,  indeed,  to  use  the  beautiful  words 
of  the  poet,  ''kind  as  the  sun*s  bless'd  influence.^* 
Yet  the  bright  dark  eye,  the  proud  arching  lip, 
and  the  expansive  nostrils,  seemed  to  speak  of  a 
nature  originally  less  calm,  of  days  when  the 
spirit  was  less  subdued.  Time  and  grief,  how* 
ever,  are  mighty  tamers  of  the  most  lion-like 
heart;  and  it  was  with  that  look  of  pity, 
mingling  with  tender  pleasure,  that  she  gazed 
down  upon  a  beautiful  girl,  of,  perhaps,  thirteen 
years  of  age,  who,  leaning  fondly  on  her  knees, 
as  the  hymn  concluded,  looked  up  in  her  face 

♦  Cowley. 
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for  sympathetic  feelings,  while  the  sweet  sounds 
still  trembled  on  her  full  rosy  lips. 

Between  the  matron  and  the  girl  there  was 
little  resemblance,  except  inasmuch  as  each  was 
beautiful ;  and  though  the  lineaments  perhaps, 
regarded  as  mere  lines,  took,  in  some  degree,  the 
same  general  form,  yet  there  were  too  many 
shades  of  difference  to  admit  the  idea  that  those 
two  fair  beings  stood  in  the  dear  relationship 
of  mother  and  child,  although  the  fond,  relying, 
clinging  affection  displayed  in  the  looks  of  the 
younger,  and  the  tender  anxiety  of  the  matron's 
smile,  as  she  gazed  down  upon  her  companion's 
face,  argued  affections  no  less  strong  between 
them  than  such  a  tie  might  have  produced. 

Eudochia  —  for  so  was  the  younger  call- 
ed —  offered  a  lovely  specimen  of  that  sort  of 
beauty  which,  however  rare  in  Italy  even  now, 
when  the  native  blood  of  the  children  of  the 
land  has  been  mingled  with  that  of  many  of 
the  fair-haired  nations  of  the  North,  we  find 
from  the  writings  of  Petronius  to  have  been 
not  uncommon  in  his  days.  Her  hair  was 
of  a  light  brown,  with  a  golden  gleam  upon  it. 
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as  if,  wherever  it  bent  in  its  rich  Wavy  cutis,  it 
caught  and  shone  in  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun. 
Her  eyes  were  of  a  soft  hazel,  though  the  losg 
sweeping  black  lashes  made  them  look  darker 
than  they  were  :  but  her  skin  was  of  that  bril- 
liant fairness  which  did  indeed  exceed  the 

"  Expolitum  ebur  indicum  ;** 

and  the  rose  glowed  through  it  on  the  cheeks,  as 
pure  and  clear  as  in  those  lands  where  the 
veiled  sun  shines  most  soft  and  tenderly.  Her 
features  were,  indeed,  more  Greek  than  Roman ; 
but  her  complexion  spoke,  and  not  untruly,  of  a 
mixture  in  her  veins  of  what  was  then  called 
Barbarian  blood  by  the  proud  children  of  the 
empire.  Her  mother  had  been  the  daughter 
of  a  German  prince  in  alliance  with  Rome; 
but  the  Romans  of  that  day  had  learned  to  envy 
the  noble  Paulinus  his  success  with  the  beauti- 
ful child  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful  Barbarian 
chief.  Too  short  a  time,  indeed,  had  their 
union  lasted  ;  for  though  Eudochia  had  drawn 
her  first  nourishment  from  her  mother's  bosom, 
yet,  six  months  after  her  birth,  the  fair  wife  of 
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Paulinus  had  left  him  to  mourn  her  death  with 
two  motherless  children.  He  had  continued 
to  hold  her  memory  in  solitary  affection,  filling 
up,  as  is  so  common  with  man,  the  vacant  place 
left  by  love  in  the  shrine  of  his  heart  with  the 
darker  and  steeper  form  of  ambition ;  and  while 
he  led  forward  his  son  Theodore  in  the  same 
path,  he  left  his  daughter  on  the  Dalmatian 
shore,  with  one  whose  kindred  blood  and  ge- 
nerous nature  insured  to  the  fair  girl  all  a 
mother's  tenderness  and  a  mother's  care.  For 
her  alone  the  lips  of  Eudochia  had  learned  to 
pronounce  those  sweetest  of  words,  my  mother, 
—  for  her  alone  had  her  heart  learned  to  feel 
the  thrill  of  filial  love. 

The  affection,  however,  of  the  Lady  Flavia,  for 
so  was  called  the  elder  of  whom  we  have  spoken, 
was  divided.  For  the  love  of  man,  woman  has 
but  one  place  in  her  heart,  but  maternal  ten- 
derness has  many ;  and  the  agony  of  Niobe  was 
not  less  for  every  child  that  died  than  if  she 
had  had  but  one.  Flavia  looked  upon  Eudo- 
chia as  her  child,  and  loved  her  as  such;  but  the 
two  others,  of  whom  we  have  said  that  group 
was  composed,  were  in  reality  her  children. 
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Ammian,  the  hoj,  was  like  his  mother  in  fea- 
tures and  complexion,  but  not  in  character. 
More  of  his  dead  father's  nature  had  descended 
tohim,  more  of  the  wild  and  daring  spirit  which, 
sporting  with  perils  and  dangers,  contemning 
pain,  and  laughing  at  fear,  foi4pd  food  for  a 
bright  and  eager  imagination  in  scenes  and  cir- 
cumstances which,  to  others,  were  full  of  nothing 
but  horror  and  dismay.  His  pastime,  as  a  boy, 
was  to  climb  the  mountains,  and  spring  from 
rock  to  rock  across  the  yawning  chasms;  to 
stand  gazing  down  over  the  dizzy  side  of  the 
precipice,  and  to  drink  in  the  sublimity  of  the 
scene  below ;  to  dash  through  the  wild  waves, 
when  the  south-west  wind  rolled  them  in  moim- 
tains  on  the  shore,  or  to  mingle  with  the  pagan 
inhabitants,  which  still  filled  many  of  the  vil- 
lages near,  and  to  watch  without  taking  part 
in  those  sacrifices  which  were  prohibited  under 
pain  of  death  by  the  Christian  emperors,  but 
which  often  took  place  even  in  the  open  face  of 
day.  His  mother  put  no  check  upon  his  ha- 
zardous pleasures,  for  she  was  Roman  enough 
to  wish  that  her  children  might  never  know  the 
name  of  fear.  But  yet  her  heart  sometimes  sunk 
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with  a  chilly  dread  when  she  witnessed  his 
wild  exploits :  for  though  the  qualities  which 
prompted  them  were  those  for  which  she  had 
loved  his  father^  yet  she  could  not  forget  that 
the  same  daring  spirit  had  led  that  father  to 
death,  by  barbarian  hands,  in  the  wilds  of 
Pannonia. 

There  was  one  more  in  the  group  under  the 
cypresses,  and  one  that  must  not  be  passed  over 
in  silence.  She,  like  Eudochia,  was  reclining 
by  her  mother's  side ;  but  had  the  great  Flo- 
rentine sought  two  lovely  models  from  which  to 
depict  night  and  day,  none  could  have  been 
found  equal  to  these  two  beautiful  girls. 
Ildica*,  however,  was  fully  two  years  older 
than  Eudochia,  and  those  two  years  made  a 
great  difference.  Eudochia  was  a  child ;  Ildica 
was  no  longer  so.  Eudochia  was  the  violet, 
but  Ildica  was  the  rose.     Her  form,  too,  spoke 

*  The  learned  reader  will  perceive,  that  I  have  changed 
the  last  syllable  of  this  name,  for  the  sake  of  a  more  re- 
gular feminine  termination  than  the  original  gives,  in 
sound  at  least,  to  an  English  ear.  Let  me  acknowledge 
at  once,  also,  that  I  have  followed  the  same  bold  plan 
throughout,  changing  every  thing  that  did  not  suit  my 
purpose. 


than  in  infancy.  She  had  never  very  eagerly 
sought  the  light  sports  and  pastimes  of  £u- 
dochia,  and  others  of  the  happy  age :  she  had 
always  shown  a  disposition  to  meditation  and 
to  feeling.  It  was  not  that  she  wanted  cheer- 
fulness; far  from  it:  hut  it  was,  that  through  her 
very  gaiety  was  seen  a  train  of  deeper  thought. 
There  was  a  character  of  greater  intensity  in 
all  she  did  than  is  usual  in  early  youth.  She 
loved  music,  she  loved  poetry,  she  loved  every 
art ;  and  her  mother  saw  her  own  mind  reflected 
in  tliat  of  her  daughter,  with  a  shade,  perhaps, 
of  more  passionate  energy  derived  from  the 
character  of  her  father. 

Thus  sat  they  hy  the  bright  stream  of  the 
Hyador,  whose  clear  water  served  to  mingle 
witli  the  wine  of  their  light  evening  meal, 
enjoying,  with  sweet  tranquillity  of  heart,  the 
loveliness  of  a  scene  which,  remembered 
from  his  earliest  days,  had  lured  Diocletian 
thither,  some  century  before,  from  all  the 
charms  of  power  and  empire,  to  spend  his  latter 
hours  in  a  remote  province,  and  a  private  sta- 
tion.    Simple  as  that  meal  was,   consisting  of 
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nothing   but  light  cakes  of  a  fine  flour,  with 
some  dried  firuits  and  some  early  strawberries, 
it  was  more  delicious  to  those  who  ate  it,  in  that 
&ir  scene  and  that  happy  hour,  than  all  the  in- 
numerable dishes  of  a  Roman  supper.  Still  there 
seemed  something  wanting;   for — as  the  last 
stanza  of  the  hymn  was  sung,  and  Eudochia  lay 
reclining  on  the  Lady  Flavia's  lap,  and  gazing  up 
in  her  expressive  face — the  eyes  of  Ildica  had 
followed  the  course  of  the  Hyader  down  towards 
the  sea,  and  rested  with  a  longing,  anxious  look 
upon  the  boat  that,  with  slow  and  easy  motion, 
as  the  light  but  steady  wind  impelled  it  over 
the   waters,  steered   onward,   for  some   time, 
towards  that  part  of  the  bay  near  which  stood 
the  little  village  of  Aspalathus,  a  sort  of  appen- 
dage to   the  palace  of  Diocletian.     Ammian, 
her  brother,  had  remarked  it  too,  and  watched 
it  also;    but  in  a  few  minutes  its  course  was 
changed,  and  its  prow  turned  towards  one  of 
the  islands.     Ildica  said  not  a  word,  but  she 
bent  down  her  eyes  on  the  grass,  and  plucked 
one  of  the  purple  crocuses  which  checkered  the 
green  whereon  she  sat. 
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"  He  will  not  come  to-day,"  said  her  brother, 
as  if  quite  sure  that  the  same  thoughts  were  in 
his  bosom  and  his  sisters  at  that  moment; 
*'  and,  besides,  he  would  not  appear  in  a 
solitary  boat  like  that.  Ten  such  boats  would 
not  have  held  the  gorgeous  train  which  followed 
him  when  he  came  last  year  to  take  Theodore 
away." 

"But  remember,  Ammian,  my  son,"  said 
Flavia,  smiling  at  the  eager  looks  of  her  two 
children,  "  remember,  when  last  he  came,  our 
cousin  Paulinus  was  sent  to  Dalmatia  on  the 
Emperor*s  service,  as  count  of  the  Offices,  and 
now  he  comes  but  as  a  private  man  to  see  his 
daughter.  He  is  not  one  of  those  degraded 
Romans  who  in  the  present  day  never  travel 
without  an  army  of  domestics.  See,  the  boat 
has  changed  its  course  again.  It  did  but  bear 
up  against  the  current  of  wind  between  the 
islands.  Eudochia,  my  sweet  child,  it  is  per- 
haps your  father  after  all." 

As  she  spoke,  the  boat,  catching  the  favour- 
able breeze,  came  more  rapidly  towards  the 
land,  and  in  a  moment  after  was  hidden  from 
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their  eyes  by  the  wavy  ground  which  lay 
between  them  and  the  Adriatic.  ^*  Run, 
Aspar,  run,"  cried  Havia  to  one  of  the  slaves ; 
*^  mn  and  see  where  the  boat  lands.  Shall  we 
return  homeward,  Eudochia  ?  we  may  meet  him 
sooner." 

Udica  exclaimed,  *'  Oh  yes ! "  but  Eudochia 
and  Ammian  reminded  their  mother  that  they 
had  promised  to  meet  Paulinus  on  the  spot 
where  they  had  parted  from  him,  even  where 
they  then  sat ;  and,  while  they  waited  in  the 
heart-beating  moments  of  expectation,  the 
light-footed  slave  again  appeared  upon  the 
upland,  which  he  had  cleared  like  a  hunted 
deer,  and  stood  waving  his  hand,  as  if  to  tell 
that  their  hopes  were  verified. 

For  a  moment  or  two  he  paused,  looking 
back  towards  the  sea,  and  then,  running  for- 
ward to  the  cypresses,  he  said,  '*  Yes,  lady, 
yes!  they  have  reached  the  shore,  and  are 
coming  hither.  I  saw  them  Fpring  from  the 
boat  to  the  landing  place  of  the  palace;  and 
while  several  ran  up  towards  the  portico  bear- 
ing baggage,  four  took  the  path  between  the 
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rocks  which  leads  up   hither  by  the  field  of 
Eusebius  the  gardener." 

"  Was  my  brother  there,  good  Aspar  ?"  cried 
Eudochia,  eagerly ;  "  was  my  brother  there, 
too?" 

"  I  could  not  distinguish,  sweet  one,"  re- 
plied the  slave ;  "  the  distance  was  too  long 
for  my  sight,  and  the  sun  was  directly  in  my 
eyes ;  but  the  one  that  came  first  was  slight  in 
form,  and  seemed  more  like  your  brother  than 
the  Count  Paulinus  himself.  There  was  the 
lightness  of  youth,  too,  in  his  step,  as  he 
bounded  up  over  the  rocks  like  a  £iwn  towards 
its  doe ! " 

Flavia  smiled,  and  Udica  smiled  too;   but 
as  she  did  so  there  was  a  slight,  a  very  slight, 
change    of   colour    in   her   cheek.      It    grew 
paler;  but  it  was  not  the  paleness  of  either 
apprehension  or  disappointment :   it  only  spoke 
of  some  intense   feelings  busy   at  her   heart, 
though  what  they  were,  she  herself  knew  not. 
At  that  moment  the  slave  exclaimed,  *'  Lo,  lo ! 
he  comes!"  and  all  eyes  were  turned  towards 
the  upland. 
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CHAP.  III. 


THE  MEETING. 


The  lower  edge  of  the  suq*s  broad  golden  disk 
touched,  or  seemed  to  touch,  the  rippling  waters 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  sea  and  sky  were   all  in 
one  general  glow,  when  the  form  of  tlie  expected 
guest  rose  over  the  slope,  and,  with  joyful  arms 
outstretched  towards  the  group  under  the  cy- 
presses, he  appeared  clear  and  defined  upon  the 
bright  expanse  behind  him.     The  figure  was 
that  of  a  youth  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of 
age,  tall  for  his  time  of  life,  and  of  that  form 
which  promises  great  after  strength.     As  he 
stood    there,   indeed,   with  his    figure    partly 
concealed  by  the  mantle  which  fell  from  his 
shoulders,  and  with  the  smooth  features,  the 
imfurrowed  brow,  and  beardless  chin  of  youth, 
turned  from  the  searching  rays  of  the  sun,  one 
might  have  attributed  to  him  many  more  years 
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ness  at  Salona,  left  me  to  hasten  hither,  and 
wait  his  coming." 

*'  Let  us  return  homeward,  then,  Theodore," 
said  the  matron,  ^*  and  you  shall  tell  us  all 
the  news  wherewith  your  youug  and  ever  active 
mind  is  loaded.  I  am  sure  you  have  not  yet 
learned,  my  son,  to  value  all  the  things  of 
the  world  according  to  their  real  lightness,  and 
to  suffer  what  the  idle  multitude  call  great 
events  to  pass  you  by  as  matters  which  have 
been  acted  over  and  over  again  a  thousand  times 
already,  and  to  be  enacted  still  a  million  times 
more  in  the  ages  yet  to  come.  Heaven  forbid 
that  you  should  have  acquired,  since  you  left 
us,  such  sorrowful  wisdom !  though  your  father 
writes  to  me  that  you  have  become  a  man, 
wheieas  you  left  us  a  boy.  But  you  linger  as 
if  you  would  fain  stay  here.'* 

"  I  ordered  the  boat  to  come  round  hither,*' 
replied  the  youth,  "  when  I  found  you  were  all 
here  ;  and  I  would  willingly  gaze  again  upon  all 
these  lovely  things.  I  have  beheld  many  lands, 
dear  Ildica,"  he  added,  turning  naturally  to- 
wards her  with  whom  his  heart  held  the  nearest 
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growing  bolder  as  her  hand  touched  his,  drew 
her,  too,  to  his  arms,  and  pressed  a  warmer  kiss 
upon  her  lips.  To  her  he  would  not  say  •*  My 
tUterf^  though  he  began  those  words  which 
he  had  so  often  used  towards  her;  but  he 
stopped  short,  and  his  lips  murmured,  **  My  -— 
my  Ildica  !** 

If  any  one  marked  the  agitation  of  either  of 
those  two  yoimg  and  happy  beings,  it  was 
amongst  the  slaves ;  for  Eudochia  and  Ammian 
had  no  eyes  as  yet  for  the  slighter  indications 
of  the  heait's  inmost  feelings;  and  Flavia,  with- 
out any  other  observation,  asked,  eagerly, 
"  But  where  is  Paulinus  ?  Where  is  your 
father,  Theodore.** 

"  Alas,  my  mother,"  replied  the  youth,  **  he 
has  been  disappointed,  and  would  not  make  me 
a  sharer  therein.  Obliged  to  go  into  Cappadocia 
by  the  Emperor's  commands,  he  proceeds  from 
Cesarea  to  escort  the  Empress  Eudoxia  to 
Jerusalem.  But  he  has  promised,  if  fate  be 
propitious,  to  join  us  all  here  on  his  return. 
He  would  not  let  me  bear  him  company ;  but 
havmg  given  me  the  charge  of  some  slight  busi- 
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ness  at  Salona^  left  me  to  hasten  hither,  and 
wait  his  coming.'* 

**  Let  us  return  homeward,  then,  Theodore," 
said  the  matron,  "  and  you  shall  tell  us  all 
the  news  wherewith  your  young  and  ever  active 
mind  is  loaded.  I  am  sure  you  have  not  yet 
learned,  my  son,  to  value  all  the  things  of 
the  world  according  to  their  real  lightness,  and 
to  suffer  what  the  idle  multitude  call  great 
events  to  pass  you  by  as  matters  which  have 
been  acted  over  and  over  again  a  thousand  times 
already,  and  to  be  enacted  still  a  million  times 
more  in  the  ages  yet  to  come.  Heaven  forbid 
that  you  should  have  acquired,  since  you  left 
us,  such  sorrowful  wisdom!  though  your  father 
writes  to  me  that  you  have  become  a  man, 
wheieas  you  left  us  a  boy.  But  you  linger  as 
if  you  would  fain  stay  here.** 

*'  I  ordered  the  boat  to  come  round  hither," 
replied  the  youth,  "  when  I  found  you  were  all 
here  ;  and  I  would  willingly  gaze  again  upon  all 
these  lovely  things.  I  have  beheld  many  lands, 
dear  Udica,"  he  added,  turning  naturally  to- 
wards her  with  whom  his  heart  held  the  nearest 
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communion, — "  I  have  beheld  many  lands  since 
I  left  you  all  on  this  yery  spot;  Athens,  the 
dty  of  Constantine,  Ida,  and  Olympus.  My 
feet  have  even  trodden  Tempe;  and  yet  there  is 
no  scene  so  beautiful  to  my  eyes  as  that  lovely 
sea,  with  Bratia,  and  Bubua,  and  Olyntha, 
rising  like  living  sapphires  from  its  golden 
bosom,  and  those  grand  Autariatian  hills,  lead- 
ing up  the  soid's  flight  to  heaven." 

Without  further  question,  they  all  once 
more  laid  themselves  down  upon  the  turf;  feel- 
ing that  llieodore  would  gladly  see  the  sun  set 
in  that  spot  with  which  so  many  memories  of 
early  happiness  were  associated ;  and  for  a  few 
minutes  they  left  him  in  silence  to  enjoy  the 
delight  of  his  return.  He  gazed  round  the 
prospect;  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  it  was  not 
alone  the  loveliness  that  his  eye  rested  on  which 
busied  his  thoughts,  but  that  remembrance  was 
eagerly  unclasping  with  her  £ury  touch  the 
golden  casket  of  the  past,  and  displaying,  one 
by  one,  the  treasiired  and  gemlike  memories  of 
many  joyful  hours.  As  he  gazed,  the  last 
efiiilgent  spot  of  the  sun's  orb  sunk  below  the 
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sea;  and  he  turned  his  look  upon  Ildica,  on 
whose  hand  his  own  had  accidentally  fallen. 
Her  eyes  were  full  of  liquid  light;  and  her 
cheek  was  glowing  as  warmly  as  that  sky  from 
which  the  sun  had  just  departed. 

**  And  now,  Theodore,"  said  Flavia,  with  a 
smile,  **  tell  us  what  tidings  you  bring ;  and 
first,  before  one  word  of  the  wide  public  news, 
say,  what  of  your  father  ?  How  is  he  in  health? 
how  faies  he  at  the  court  ?  Is  he  as  much  loved 
as  ever?" 

"  I  had  forgotten,**  replied  Theodore,  **  in  the 
joy  of  coming  back, — in  the  dreamlike  and 
scarcely  certain  feeling  of  being  here  once  more 
amongst  you  all, — I  had  forgotten  every  thing 
else.  Paulinus  is  well,  my  mother ;  and  his 
favour  with  the  Emperor  and  Empress  higher 
than  ever,  though  he  is  not  loved  by  Chrysa- 
pheus ;  but  he  fears  him  not. — Here,  Zeno !  ** 
he  continued,  addressing  one  of  the  servants 
who  had  followed  him,  and  who  had  now 
mingled  with  the  slaves  of  Flavia, — "  give  me 
the  case  which  I  bade  you  bring ;"  and  from  a 
richly  chased  silver  casket,  which  the  slave  laid 
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beside  him,  he  drew  forth  a  string  of  large 
and  perfect  pearls.     '*  These,   Eudochia/'  he 
said,    throwing   them    over  his  sister*s  neck, 
*'  these  firom  the  Empress,  for  her  god-daughter ; 
and  this,"  he  added,  taking  the  rich  collar  of 
emeralds  which  lay  below, — *'  and  this  from  my 
father,  Paulinus,  for  his  dear  Hdica.      Many 
were  the  messages  of  love,"  he  continued,  as 
he  placed  the    splendid   present    sent  by  his 
father  in  the  hand  of  the  beautiful  girl  whom 
it  was  to  adorn,  and,  with  the  playfulness  of 
boyhood  not  yet  passed  away,  twined,  smiling, 
the  links  of  emeralds  round  her  arm, — "  Many 
were  the  messages  of  love  my  fistther  bade  me 
give  to  all ;  and  to  you,  my  mother,  I  bear  this 
letter :  but  let  me  be  the  first  to  tell  you  that 
your  possession  of  the  palace  is  confirmed  by 
the  Emperor,  and  that    the   estates  withheld 
from  you  by  an  unjust  judge  are  restored.** 

"  Thank  you,  my  son,  thank  you,"  replied 
Flavia,  opening  the  thread  with  which  the 
letter  was  bound  round ;  *'  but  this  light  is  too 
faint  to  enable  me  to  decipher  your  father's 
epistle.     Let  us  to  the  boat,  my  Theodore,  and 
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so  homeward ;  for  I  long  to  learn  more  of  what 
has  passed  at  Byzantium,  and  the  twilight  is 
every  moment  getting  a  greyer  hue." 

The  youth  lingered  no  longer,  but  rose  with 
all  the  rest ;  and  while  Flavia,  talking  to  Am- 
mian,  who  often  looked  behind,  led  the  way 
over  the  upland  and  down  the  path  towards  the 
sea,  Theodore  followed,  at  some  little  distance, 
with  Eudochia  clinging  to  his  left  arm,  and 
with  his  right  hand  clasping  that  of  Ildica. 
As  they  went  wandering  onward  through  the 
sweet  smelling  copses  of  mjTtle,  which  sheltered 
the  grounds  of  a  neighbouring  garden  from  the 
east  wind,  Eudochia  asked  a  thousand  questions 
of  her  brother,  and  marvelled  much  that  he  had 
grown  so  tall  and  strong  in  the  short  ab- 
sence of  nine  months.  Ildica  said  not  a  word ; 
but  she  listened  to  the  tones  of  his  voice  as  he 
replied  to  his  sister ;  she  felt  the  touch  of  his 
hand  as  it  held  hers ;  she  saw  the  brother  of 
her  love  —  the  more  than  brother  —  returned 
from  a  far  distance  and  a  long  absence ;  and  a 
ndw  happiness,  that  she  had  never  known  before, 
filled  her  heart  with  emotions  too  intense  for 
speech.     Did  she  know  what  she  felt  ?  did  she 
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investigate  the  nature  of  the  busy  tumultuous 
sensations  that  then  possessed  her  bosom? 
Neither!  the  absence  of  one  with  whom  she 
had  dwelt  in  affection  firom  her  infancy  had, 
indeed,  taught  her  that  there  were  strange 
feelings  in  her  heart,  different  firom  any  that  she 
had  ever  experienced  before :  but,  oh !  sweet 
and  happy  skill  of  woman,  she  had  closed  her 
eyes  against  all  investigation  of  what  those  feel- 
ings were,  lest  she  shoidd  £nd  any  thing  min- 
gling with  them  which  might  render  them  less 
blessed.  It  was  not  for  her  to  discover  for 
berself  that  which  was  reserved  for  another  to 
explain. 

The  considerate  slaves  lingered  somewhat 
farther  still  behind,  caring  for  the  cups  and 
vessels  which  had  served  the  evening  meal,  and 
listening  with  the  wondering  ears  of  hermits  to 
the  news  brought  by  their  fellows  firom  the 
capital  of  the  Eastern  world.  Much,  too,  had 
those  slaves  to  teU  of  all  the  splendid  scenes 
which  were  hourly  taking  place  in  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  high  favour  and  honour  of  their 

master,  Paulinus,  at  the  imperial  court.     Each 
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feeling  his  importance  increased  by  the  hononn  : 
and  virtues  of  his  lord,  exalted  in  no  measured  : 
terms  the  power  and  dignity  of  Paulinus  ;  and 
to  have  heard  the  praises  of  his  menials,  one 
might  have  believed  that  he  excelled  in  learning 
and  in  talents  the  greatest  men  of  literature's 
most  golden  days,  and  rivalled  in  the  field  the 
most  renowned  warriors  of  either  Greece  or 
Rome.  One  thing,  at  all  events,  was  to  be 
gathered  from  their  discourse,  and  to  be  received 
without  abatement ;  which  was,  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  great  and  happy  talent  of  making 
himself  loved  by  those  who  served  him.  Such, 
indeed,  was  his  character;  dignified,  but  not 
haughty,  to  his  equals ;  respectful,  but  not 
slavish,  to  his  superiors,  he  had  always  a  kindly 
word  or  a  warm  smile  to  give  to  those  whom 
fortune  had  placed  beneath  him.  He  did  not 
court  popularity ;  and  the  vulgar  gratulations  of 
the  circus  would  have  been  ofiensive  to  his  ear : 
but  to  a  menial  or  to  a  woman  he  at  once  un- 
bent the  calm  and  philosophic  reserve  of  his 
demeanour  for  the  time  of  their  temporary 
communication;  and,  with  a  gleam  of  kindly 
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warmth,  he  cheered  all  those  who  approached 
him,  as  weaker  or  less  fortunate  than  himself. 
Such  a  tribute  is  due  to  a  man  whose  innocence 
even  was  not  his  friend,  and  who  awakened  jea- 
lousies even  while  he  strove  to  disarm  them. 

Speaking  thus  of  their  well  loved  lord,  the 
slaves  followed  slowly  till  they  approached  the 
shore ;  and  then,  running  forward  to  make  up 
for  their  tardiness  by  momentary  alacrity,  they 
officiously  aided  the  boatmen  to  push  the  boat 
dose  up  to  some  grey  rocks,  which,  shining 
through  the  clear  blue  water  for  many  a  foot 
below  the  ripple  that  checkered  the  surfiure, 
afforded  a  sort  of  ^latural  pier  for  the  party  to 
embark.  Flavia  and  her  companions  took  their 
seats  in  the  stem,  and  six  or  seven  of  the 
slaves  placed  themselves  in  the  bow,  the  rest 
proceeding  along  the  shore  towards  the  palace. 
Ammian,  leaning  over  the  side  in  his  fanciful 
mood,  gazed  down  upon  the  small  waves  as 
they  were  dashed  from  the  path  of  the  boat;  and 
then,  catching  a  rippling  gleam  of  yellow  light 
tinging  the  crest  of  one  of  those  tiny  billows, 
he  looked  up  to  the  heavens,  where,  just  in  that 
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spot  of  deep  sky  towards  which  the  streamer  of 
the  aplustrum  turned,  calm,  and  large,  and 
bright,  rose  Hesperus  above  the  world.  He 
gazed  upon  it  for  several  minutes  with  a  look 
of  rapt  enjoyment,  as  if  for  the  time  he  had 
forgotten  every  thing  in  the  universe  but  that 
one  bright  solitary  star.  Ildica  had  hitlierto  sat 
between  her  mother  and  Theodore,  listening  in 
silence  to  the  brief  and  broken  tales  of  his  late 
travels  which  he  was  telling ;  but  as  a  pause  en- 
sued, she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  Ammian,  and 
watched  him  with  a  soft  smile,  as  if  she  knew 
what  was  passing  in  his  thoughts,  and  waited 
to  see  what  turn  the  fancy  \y^ould  take.  From 
time  to  time  her  eyes  appealed  to  Theodore, 
and  then  turned  again  to  her  brother,  till  at 
length  her  sweet  musical  voice,  j^peaking  her 
pure  native  tongue,  but  slightly  touched  and 
softened  by  the  Greek  accent,  was  heard  break- 
ing the  momentary  silence  which  had  fallen 
upon  them  all. 

''  Sing  it,  Ammian,"  she  said,  speaking  to 
his  unuttered  thoughts,  *'  sing  it !  Theodore 
will  hear  it  well  pleased.      It  is  my  mother's 
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poetry,  written  since  you  left  us,  Theodore : 
sing  it,  Anunian  ! " 

The  boy  looked  up  into  his  sister's  eyes  with 
a  gay  smile,  and  then  poured  suddenly  forth  in 
song  a  voice  clear  and  melodious  as  her  own. 
The  first  two  stanzas  he  simg  alone ;  but  at  the 
end  of  the  second,  and  of  each  that  succeeded, 
all  those  who  knew  the  music  took  up  the  first 
as  a  chorus,  sending  sweet  harmony  over  the 
twilight  waters,  while  the  rowers  with  their 
oars  kept  time  to  his 

SONG  TO  THE  EVENING  STAR. 

1. 

Hesperus  !  Hesperus !  in  thj  bright  hand 
Bearing  thy  torch,  lit  at  day's  parting  beams. 

Shed  thy  sweet  influence  o'er  our  dear  land, 

Soothe  thou  our  slumbers,  and  brighten  our  dreams. 

2. 

Hesperus!  Hesperus  !  each  closing  flower 
Yields  thee  the  sigh  of  her  odorous  breath. 

Thine,  too,  the  nightingale's  musical  hour. 
Thine  be  the  offering  of  song  and  of  wreath. 

Hesperus!  Hesperus  I  &c. 
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3. 


Hesperus !  Hesperus !  holding  thy  way 
Loue,  but  serene,  'twixt  the  day  and  the  night. 

Guide  all  our  hearts  with  the  same  even  sway. 
Soften  each  sorrow  and  calm  each  delight. 

Hesperus!  Hesperus!  &c. 


4. 

Hesperus!  Hesperus!  star  of  repose! 

Herald  of  rest  to  the  labours  of  day ! 
Through  worlds  and  through  ages,  where'er  thy  light  glows, 

Honour  and  thanks  shall  attend  on  thy  ray. 

Hesperus!  Hesperus!  &c. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

THE    YOUNG    LOVERS. 

It  was  more  than  an  hour  after  the  boat  had 
reached  th)s  landing  place,  and,  fatigued  with  a 
long,  bright,  happy  day,  Ammian  and  Eudochia 
had  sought  the  repose  of  hearts  at  ease ;  while 
Flairia,  sitting  with  her  daughter  and  Theodore 
in  the  small  chamber  near  the  great  Corinthian 
hall  in  the  palace  of  Diocletian,  busied  herself 
with  manifold  questions  in  regard  to  those 
friends  of  other  years,  in  Constantinople  and 
in  Rome,  from  whom  she  had  voluntarily  separ^ 
ated  herself,  in  order  to  lead  her  children  up 
to  years  of  free  agency,  at  a  distance  from  the 
luxury  and  corruption  of  either  great  metro- 
polis. The  anecdotes  which  he  had  to  relate, 
the  little  traits  and  rumoiurs  which  be  had  col- 
lected, concerning  those  whom  she  had  once 
loved  dearly,  seemed  of  greater  interest  to  the 
Lady  Flavia  than  even  the  news  of  more  per- 
sonal importance  which  he  told  her.    Yet  that 
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The  iiunp  iud  been  pli£«i  ac  hez  right  hand, 
is  order  that  she  might  peruse  the  letter  of  Pxa- 
linos ;  bat  still  she  hid  not  proceeded  to  thlt 
taak.  What  were  the  feelings  whkh  staid  her, 
it  were  difficult  to  sa; ;  but  the  open  pa^es  la; 
■'^^^'?'^  by  her  side;  and  though  she  more  than 
once  took  them  np,  as  if  to  begin,  she  laid  them 
down  a^n  as  often,  and  asked  some  new  qaoh 
tion.  At  length,  as  the  moonlight  found  ita 
way  through  the  half-drawn  curtains  of  tho 
door,  the  once  more  rdsed  the  letter,  aayingi 
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"Well,  I  will  read  it  now,**  and  her  eye  again 
fixed  upcm  the  first  few  words. 

"  Notwithstanding,  gentle  Flavia/'  so  the 
epistle  ran,  ''  the  desire  I  had  expressed  to  keep 
hidden  from  my  son,  and  our  sweet  Ildica,  our 
hopes  and  purposes,  yet  feelings  that  I  cannot 
well  explain,  but  which  I  will  now  attempt  to 
depict,  have  induced  me,  sure  of  your  consent 
and  approbation,  to  tell  him,  ere  he  left  me,  — -> 
perhaps  for  the  last  time, —  that  it  was  my  wish 
and  hope,  if  his  own  heart  seconded  my  desire, 
that  he  should,  in  his  twentieth  year,  choose  the 
one  we  both  so  dearly  love  for  his  bride." 

Flavia  raised  her  eyes  to  her  daughter  and 
the  son  of  Paulinus,  who  had,  in  the  occupation 
which  had  just  employed  her,  a  fair  excuse  for 
speaking  in  low  and  gentle  murmurs.  They  had 
farther  drawn  back  the  curtains,  and  were  gaz- 
ing  from  the  door  upon  the  moonbeams  which 
lighted  up  the  great  hall ;  and  a  bright  warm 
smile  upon  the  mother's  face  told  that  hex 
own  heart  took  kindly  part  in  the  fond  feelings 
which  were  so  busy  in  theirs.  She  turned  to 
the  letter  again,  however,  without  comment. 
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and  read  on.  *'  I  am  about/'  continued  Pau- 
linusy  *'  to  travel  through  the  provinces,  and 
the  v^iil  of  God  may  require  that  I  shall  never 
return.  I  know  not  why^  but  I  have  a  sadness 
upon  me.  As  the  sun  goes  down,  small  objects 
cast  long  shadows;  and  I  have  fancied,  that 
I  once,  and  only  once,  beheld  a  cold  look  in  the 
eye  of  the  Emperor  towards  me,  a  triumphant 
smile  on  the  countenance  of  Chrysapheus ;  yet, 
if  ever  omens  were  infallible,  they  would  be  the 
smiles  of  our  enemies  and  the  coldness  of  our 
friends.  Nevertheless,  let  me  acknowledge  all 
my  weakness, — weakness  which  philosophy 
cannot  conquer,  and  which  it  were  wisdom  to 
conceal  from  any  other  eye  than  thine,  oh,  thou 
that  hast  been  as  a  sister  to  my  widowed  heart, 
as  a  mother  to  my  orphan  children.  Before 
any  evil  augury  could  be  drawn  from  the  looks 
of  others,  my  own  heart  seemed  to  feel  the 
coming  on  of  fate.  There  has  been  a  shadow 
on  my  spirit,  an  apprehension  of  coming  evil,  a 
sensation  of  neighbouring  danger,  such  as  do- 
mestic animals  feel  when  near  a  lion,  even 
without  seeing  it" 
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Fla^ia  laid  down  the  page,  munnuring, 
"  And  is  it  so,  Paulinus?  alas,  and  is  it  so  T 
— Go  forth,  my  children,"  she  added,  abruptlv, 
feeing  them  still  standing  in  the  doorwaj; 
"  you  seemed  as  if  you  longed  to  taste  the 
moonlight  air.  Go  forth  !  It  is  a  grand  sight 
to  gaze  upoD  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic  from 
that  noble  portico.  It  expands  the  heart,  it 
derates  the  mind,  it  raises  the  soul  to  the  God 
who  made  all  things.  Go  forth,  then,  my 
children  !  I  would  willingly  be  alone." 

They  needed  no  second  bidding ;  for  she  told 
them  to  do  that  which  had  lain  as  a  longing  at 
their  hearts  ever  since  she  had  begun  to  read. 
Not  a  year  before,  when  they  had  last  parted, 
they  would  have  waited  no  command, — nay,  no 
permission ;  but  would  at  once,  in  the  uncon- 
scious liberty  of  the  young  heart,  have  bounded 
forth  to  enjoy  the  scenes  they  loved,  in  the 
society  that  they  loved  not  less, — that  of  each 
other.  But  a  change  had  come  over  their  feel- 
ings since  then,  rendering  all  their  intercourse 
more  sweet,  a  thousand  times  more  sweet,  but 
more  timid  also.  Theodore,  indeed,  knew  why ; 
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for  his  father*s    parting   words — the   solemn 
sanction  which  Paulinus  had  given  to  his  future 
union  with  Ildica,  in  case  death  should  prevent 
a  father's  lips  from  pronouncing  the  blessing  at 
their  marriage  feast^  —  had  opened  his  eyes  to 
the  nature  of  his  own  sensations.     No  sooner 
had  the  few  first  words  been  uttered  by  Paulinus 
than  he  had  felt  at  once  that  his  love  for  Bdica 
was  more  than  fraternal  affection ;  that  it  was 
different — how  different !  —  from  that  which  he 
experienced  towards  Eudochia;  how  different 
from  that  which  he  entertained  towards  any 
other  human  being!     With  Ildica,  the  know- 
ledge was  more  vague  :  it  was  more  a  sensation 
than  a  certainty.     So  long  as  ^Theodore  had 
been  with  her  she  had  gone  on  treating  him  as 
a  brother ;   but  with  the  feelings  of  her  heart 
changing  towards  him  stilly  as  imperceptibly,  but 
still   as  completely,  as  the  green   small  berry 
changes  to  the  purple  grape,  the  verdant  bud, 
to  the  expanded  and  to  the  yellow  leaf.    So  long 
as  he  had  been  with  her  she  had  felt  no  alteration 
though  it  took  place ;  but  during  his  absence 
she  meditated  on  those  things  long  and  deeply ; 
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and  on  his  return  she  met  him  with  not  less 
affection,  but  with  deep  and  timid  emotions, 
mingling  a  consciousness  with  her  every  look, 
which  was  sweet  to  the  eye  that  saw  it,  and 
that  wished  it  to  be  so. 

Theodore  raised  the  curtain,  and  Ildica 
passed  out ;  but  ere  she  had  taken  two  steps  in 
that  grand  moonlight  hall,  Theodore's  hand 
clasped  hers,  and  he  led  her  on  through  all 
thoae  splendid  apartments,  —  which  have  been, 
even  in  ruins,  the  wonder  and  the  admiration 
of  all  after  days,  —  to  the  vast  colonnade,  six 
hundred  feet  in  length,  which  fronted  and  over- 
looked the  beautiful  Adriatic.  As  they  passed, 
in  the  various  apartments  of  the  slaves  and  do- 
mestics were  to  be  seen  lights,  and  to  be  heard 
many  a  gay  voice  laughing;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  principal  street  of  the  palace,  for  it 
had  its  streets  as  well  as  corridors,  two  or 
three  groups  were  seen  playing  in  the  moon- 
light with  polished  pieces  of  bone,  or  with  loud 
and  vehement  gesticulations  disputing  about 
their  game.  Theodore  almost  feared  that  the 
portico  itself  might  be  tenanted  by  some  such 


Vxsie^j  waciE^iar  ^wt^l  its'  le  jc««d 
tluLt  Le  migi;  zee  xst»  *raocfd 
with  old  AZii  szdaL  jgT:i*Ttfip  llial  piatkO|- 
honrerer,  watt  ecc&5e*«d  bj  ibe  eocnl  inUb-- 
itanU  of  the  palace,  a&i  dMse  abo  of  die 
neigfabonring  TiUftze,  ss  is  sosar  degree  aacxcd 
grouncL  It  was  there  that  the  great  EMpcwic, 
after  haying  conquered  and  rngned  in  ^otj 
through  the  prime  of  life,  after  havii^  nddied 
the  Tcngeful  zeal  of  his  counseDcHS  against  the 
Christian  sects,  which  now,  in  spite  of  all  hisper- 
Nccutions,  peopled  the  whole  land,  after  having 
ntadc  his  name  awftil  by  deeds  of  blood,  not  leas 
than  by  deeds  of  magnificence,  had  been  ae- 
customed  to  sit  self-stripped  of  his  power,  and 
to  gaze  out,  after  having  been  an  emperor,  npon 
nearly  the  same  scene  which  his  eyes  beheld, 
before  he  woe  any  thing  but  a  slave.  Although 
little  more  than  a  century  had  elapsed  since  the 
(loath  of  Diocletian,  his  fate  and  history,  his 
nets  and  his  character,  had  been  strangely 
distorted  by  tradition;  and  though  the  pea- 
santry hod  not  learned  to  look  upon  him  as  a 
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bad  man,  or  to  execrate  him  as  a  tyrant,  yet 
the  extraordinary  vicissitudes  which  he  had 
hewn  out  for  himself,  the  vague  legends  of  his 
acts  during  life,  and  the  mystery  attaching  to 
his  death,  surrounded  his  memory  with  a  fearful 
awe,  which  held  the  people  of  the  neighbour- 
hood aloof  from  the  spot  for  which  he  had  shown 
such  peculiar  fondness,  when  night  covered  the 
worid  with  her  dim  and  fanciful  shades. 

The  portico  was  vacant ;  happy  sounds  rose 
up  £rom  the  shore,  where  the  fishermen  were 
lingering  beside  their  boats ;  and  a  merry  laugh, 
or  snatches  of  some  light  song,  were  heard  from 
the  neighbouring  village,  sinking  into  the  hearts 
of  ndica  and  Theodore  with  the  power  of  a 
charm,  waking  associations  of  sweet  domestic 
joy,  dim  and  undefined,  but  thrilling  —  potent 
—  overpowering.  Oh !  who  can  tell  the  many 
magic  avenues  through  which  all  the  external 
things  of  the  wide  universe  find,  at  some  time 
or  other,  means  of  communicating  with  the 
inmost  heart  —  avenues,  the  gates  of  which  are 
shut  till,  at  some  cabalistic  word  of  grief  or  joy, 
or  hope  or  fear,  they  suddenly  fly  open ;  and 
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vz  zzii  n  r^Tir  ri:>»oiE  a  thousand  sweet  and 
kzxirei  iVIj?wsrip5^  with  tilings  wliich  had 
-r-rer  Irtriiei  i.:^  lo^ach  or  agitate  us  before. 

Glt£  azii  rbeeiful,  xet  calm,  were  the  sounds 
ijii:  brcie  cerasdoniliv  upon  the  listening  car  of 
:iiri.: :  aiii  gr&ni  and  solemn,  but  still  gentle, 
was  the  scene  wiiich  lav  stretched  beneath  the 
risen  moon :  bui  the  sensations  which  were  in 
the  breasts  of  the  two.  rendered  those  sounds 
and  sights  a  thousand  fold  sweeter,  a  thousand 
fold  more  dear :  and  in  return,  the  gay  distant 
voices,  and  the  calm  wide  moonlight  sea,  seemed 
to  draw  forth  and  render  intense  even  to  over- 
whelming in  the  souls  of  Theodore  and  Ildica, 

"  loto  the  mighty  vision  passmg,** 

the  inborn  joy  of  all  the  new  emotions  to  which 
tiiat  day  had  given  life  within  their  hearts. 
They  paused  and  listened  to  the  melody  of  in- 
iKicent  mirth,  and  paused  and  gazed  upon  the 
bright  world  before  them.  Ildica's  hand  trem- 
bled in  that  of  Theodore,  and  her  heart  beat 
(|uick ;  but  he  felt  that  she  was  his,  and  that 
k\w  was  agitated;  and  with  the  gentleness  of 
true  afTcction,  though  without  any  definite  plan 
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for  sparing  her,  he  took  the  very  means  of  tell- 
ing his  first  tale  of  love,  so  as  to  agitate  as  little 
as  possible  the  young  and  tender  being,  all 
whose  deepest  feelings  were  given  to  him 
alone. 

"  Hark  ! "  he  said,  "  hark,  dear  Ildica !  how 
gay  and  sweet  those  merry  voices  sound !  Some 
lover  come  back  from  wandering  like  me,  tells 
the  glad  story  of  his  journey  done  to  the  ear 
of  her  who  has  watched  for  him  in  absence." 

Ildica  grew  more  calm,  and  raised  her  eyes, 
too,  to  Theodore,  not  without  some  feeling  of 
surprise,  so  different  was  his  tone,  so  much 
more  manly  were  his  words  than  when  they 
had  parted.  There  had  been,  up  to  that  mo- 
ment, one  thing,  perhaps,  wanting  in  her  love 
towards  him  —  the  conscious  feeling  of  man's 
ascendancy  :  she  had  loved  with  passion  deep, 
sincere,  and  ardent;  but  she  had  loved  as  a 
girl,  and  looked  upon  him  still  as  the  com- 
panion of  her  early  sports.  His  words  and 
tone  —  the  words  and  tone  of  one  who  had 
mingled,  with,  and  taken  his  place  amongst, 
men  —  put  the  last  rose  to  the  wreath.     She 
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!k^  ihaz  ir-i^ncgjfcKa  zo  hisa,  sbe  cxKxId  ding  for 
pr-icecdcn  —  zc  hisi  i^  ccclii  com  for  gmdanoe 


Biic  Tbecdore  wen:  go.  "^  Some  lorer,*  be 
Lid,  *'  or  perLips  scnie  hmhanrf,  TT<^y-«^  letum- 
ed  izom  dbe  Ubocrs  oiT  the  dav  to  home  and 
h:&ppiness,  and  sveec  domeidc  lo^ne !  Oh,  detr 
Ld:^:a,  ^ce  I  iLkve  been  awax,  often  hare  I, 
in  wuiceriz^  diroagii  diAsrenc  profinces,  hidged 
in  the  dwellings  of  traders  in  the  towns,  or  in 
the  cottages  of  shepherds  and  Uboorers  in  the 
mountains  and  the  plains ;  and  the  most  beaati- 
ful,  the  most  blessed  thing  that  I  hare  erer 
seen  has  been  found  as  often,  if  not  oftener,  in 
the  hut  of  the  herd  or  the  house  of  the  common 
merchant,  as  in  the  marble  palaces  of  the 
Caesars,  and  within  the  walls  of  imperial  cities. 
Oh,  that  sweet  domestic  love !  that  Uesaing^- 
that  bright  blessing !  which,  like  the  glorious 
light  of  the  son,  shines  alike  on  every  condition, 
and  on  every  state,  cheering,  enlivening,  en- 
lightening, all  who  shut  it  not  out  finom  their 
own  dark  hearts  by  vices  and  by  crimes.  Hark, 
hark!  dearlldica,  how  those  gay  voices  seem  to 
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chime  to  my  words,  speaking  of  love,  and  joy, 
and  hope !  Oh,  Ildica,  dear  Ildica !  may  not 
such  things  he  also  for  you  and  me  ?*' 

Ildica  simk  down  on  the  stone  seat  by  which 
they  had  been  standing,  but  she  left  her  hand 
still  in  his,  and  he  felt  it  tremble.  Nor  did  he 
himself  speak  unmoved ;  for  his  ardent  nature, 
and  the  first  breaking  forth  of  those  dear  and 
treasured  thoughts,  shook  his  whole  frame,  and 
scarcely  daring  to  trust  his  lips  with  further 
words,  he  placed  himself  by  her  side  murmur- 
ing only,  "  Dearest  Ddica!"  She  answered 
only  with  a  long  drawn  agitated  sigh,  and 
gliding  his  arm  round  her  soft  waist  he  drew 
her  gently  to  his  bosom. 

**  Oh,  Theodore,  is  not  this  wrong?"  she 
asked,  but  without  attempting  to  firee  herself 
from  his  embrace. 

"  Wrong,  my  Ildica?  wrong,  my  beloved?" 
he  exclaimed ;  '*  oh,  no !  God  forbid  that  I 
should  ever  seek  to  make  you  do  or  feel  ought 
that  is  evil !  No,  no,  dearest,  my  fether's  bless- 
ing will  attend  our  union ;  he  has  promised, 
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again 

:a  iae  had  partly 

i-     -  r«-  indeed, 

nii  3rT  -hr'it^'f  vcras  sound  in 
317  iar.  !:»  le  'iiiui  ze  'naz  '^  I  cccLd  win  jonr 
li:^=?.  I  aTTgai  iiice  iir  j^ivir  Stt^k^.  XotliiDg 
ncv  2»  win.zini£  zz  mj  io^c^Hs  boi  one  dear 
w  :ri  £raizL  aij  LiiLci**  jw«t»c  Iipj-  CWi,  sfeak 
Iz.  leic^wi !  S^tiai  :: :  isd  sar  tou  will  be 
ziine.*  She  oHiId  noc  dsd  ^cice  to  otter  the 
daep  feelfsff  oc  hier  heart :  bat  her  cheek  sunk 
glowing  i:pcc  hi§  shcuLder,  and  their  lips  met 
in  the  irsi  dear  los^  ihrT^iing  kiss  of  happy  and 
ajcksowled^ec  love. 


is 


CHAP.  V. 


THE   DISASTER. 


From  a  dream  of  happiness  such  as  mortal 
bemgs  know  but  once  on  this  side  of  the  grave 
—  a  dream  of  happiness  in  which  all  the  bright^ 
est,  noblest,  most  joyful  feelings  of  the  fresh, 
unsullied,  unexhausted  heart  of  youth  burst 
forth,  like  the  streams  of  the  Nile  from  a  thou- 
sand beautiful  sources,  Ildica  and  Theodore 
woke  at  length,  and  prepared  to  return  to  the 
side  of  her  mother,  to  make  her  a  sharer  in  their 
joy,  and  tell  her  how  blest,  how  supremely  blest 
they  felt.  Clinging  close  together  in  attitudes 
of  tenderness,  from  which  Attic  sculptors  might 
have  learned  yet  another  grace ;  they  rose  and 
moved  along  the  portico.  They  moved,  however, 
but  slowly,  lingering  still  for  some  fond  word, 
some  affectionate  caress,  or  pausing  in  the  scene, 
hallowed  for  ever  in  their  eyes  by  the  first  spoken 
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a:  iifVE.  n  isas  pvs?  h  Kiin  and  again 
^ninmii    pSks^s  of   the  portico. 


•  *^ 


:.  -T-.tfujw  xnif  a:  zxwb^  sahhrr,  inexpIicaUe  alter- 
TiTima^  3irc  xmriimxunL  jl  fconaiaii  disuites* 
riit;  mzviu  1C2IU3.  rr  zhs  'znx  izai  vmdaed  od 
isiT  ^auoun-  XT  ^css:  rtvm  Ttai  iiie  csvirded  mo- 
^i^^oO'  iui£  &W7  cmrc^  jriExr.  ^vis sdll  hanging 
rv'sr  zxif  Agrnvti:^  joii  Tcmrinr  xordi  that  gloii- 
.*ix&  ^\j%£x'^j3rxc'n^i:^3zuJ2saiestaisall  "Teii 
uk"^  iai£!&>:cxitL  irts^'^  ^r:  iik?  skr  vas  no  km- 
r^  V.IJCCC:  rj.^ta^  i3&i  rt'^r'tiSc  ii»e  light  npon 
iiisfr  rgqarna»£  >«l:  Sw^  £Ki:y  edces;.  the  laige 
ie-iinr  3aKs«»  ,^'  iirtvdir  rj^cicr  swept  slow  over 
lie  jc-wtTTxtr:  ^x"  ^  sir,  berwiwa  the  bright  orb 
ari  ibe  islir^is  ujli  deos  beoeaxh  her  beams, 
Tbeoioc^f  ai^  Eiici  itissed  lo  mark  them» 
as  skrvlj  coci'crazu:  itseh*  inro  hard  and  stmg^ 
gSng  Ibimss  oae  p&rdeular  mass  laj  writhing 
upon  the  horiaon^  like  s^xoe  giant  Titan  wrest* 
ling  with  agonr  on  his  bed  of  torture.  At  the 
same  time,  the  bnreze  which  was  balmy,  though 
calm,  daring  the  erening,  became  oppressively 
hot,  with  a  faint  phosphoric  smell  in  the  air. 
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and  a  deep  nknce  seemed  to  spread  over  the 
whole  world.  The  cigala  was  stiUi  the  voices 
on  the  shore  had  ceased,  the  merry  laugh  no 
longer  resoonded  firom  the  open  cottage  door, 
and  the  nightingale,  which  had  prolonged  her 
simg  after  all  the  rest  was  silent,  ceased  also, 
and  left  a  solemn  hush  over  the  whole  unirerse. 
*'  What  strange  forms  that  doud  is  taking,*' 
said  Theodore,  called  even  from  the  thoughts 
of  his  own  happiness  by  the  sudden  alteration 
of  the  scene ;  ''  and  how  quiet  every  thing  is. 
Doubtless,  there  will  be  a  storm  to  night. 
Alas !  for  those  who  are  upon  the  treacherous 


''  But  your  fiEtther,"  said  Ildica ;  ''  he  goes 
by  land,  Theodore.     Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"  Not  so,  dearest,**  replied  Theodore ;  "  he 
visits  first  Antioch,  and  then  proceeds  by  land ; 
but  it  is  not  for  him  I  fear,  as  I  heard  of  his 
lAiKling  while  I  was  on  the  journey  hither;  but 
those  strange  clouds  and  the  heat  of  the  air, 
must  surely  augur  thunder  to-night ;  and  I  saw 
a  whole  fleet  of  boats  this  morning  at  Tragu- 
rium,  ready  to  put  to  sea.'* 
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-•  I:  i^  32iasei  wtrmJ  saH  Udica  ;  "  I  feel 
idiD3s:  fun:  yru±  zm  hstz.     Had  we  lived  a 
i.rz:=ic&  arr-  Tuf  »cee,  «e  nught  have 
f  rl  fcurccMf  iar  oszne^ves  and  far  the 
:£   ^::r  jh&m:c:  fraz.  tb:se  hard  cloiids» 
azii  ibf  ri:^  usL  k^dor  skcfiamful  siknce  vrhich 

••  vT^^:  xEca  «.a£::=r5eR.  zsv  beloTed,**  he 
rs7C»i»i.  -  ▼■;  iioui  &  ^e-rter  fiith,  and  place  owr 
:r4:s:  ^  v>Ai.  vi  be  zs^Sf  Z'Zi  hearts  and  fanned 
:»  7.nc  i*:i  .d'tr.  ^e  wiZ  confide  in  him,  my 
Ijijr^ :  iz>i  fee  ibose  vr^o  io  so,  agns  and  par- 
tic:*  ire  "r^:  rc^vis  *c  his  pi>wer,  vrhich  should 

A>  c:^  j'CVikf  be  rursed  to  lead  her  into  the 
;>fcli.oe ;  >u:  &:  ib&:  =>.-c!:-fs:i  the  low,  sad  hovrling 
ox  ^  i^Y  Vr^ie  :be  scillness  of  ihe  night ;  and  a 
dir-i:^.  li?  ^-^f  of  whxi  was  turned  from  the 
moonliirb:,  bu:  vbkh  Edica  at  once  reccgnized 
as  her  iiiorber,  aj^ared  at  the  end  of  the 
colonnade.  ai2u  adranced  towazds  them.  Ddica 
and  Theodoxe  hastened  to  meet  her,  and  each 
took  and  kissed  one  of  her  £ur  hands.  **  Give 
us  jour   blessing,   O   mv   mother!**  said   the 
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youth ;  "  we  have  been  very  happy.  I  have 
told  HdicA  how  I  love  her.  I  have  told  her 
^idiat  hopes  my  fiither  has  given  me ;  and  she 
has  promised  to  share  my  lot  and  make  my 
home  jojrfiil." 

''  Bless  you,  my  children,  bless  you !"  re- 
plied Flavia,  while  Ildica  hid  her  face  on  her 
mother's  bosom,  and  Theodore  again  pressed 
his  lips  upon  her  hand.  **  Ye  are  young  lovers, 
indeed ;  but  still  my  blessing  be  upon  you;  and 
oh !  may  God  grant  that  in  the  course  of  that 
love  which  is  made  to  render  us  happy,  you 
may  be  more  fortunate  than  the  parents  of 
either !  Your  fiither,  Theodore,  and  I  have 
both  lost  those  we  loved  as  fondly  as  you  love 
one  another ;  but  may  better  fete  be  yours,  my 
children  !  may  you  never  lose  each  other ;  but 
go  on  in  the  same  warm  affections  through  a 
long  life,  and  death  scarcely  separate  you,  till 
we  all  meet  again  in  heaven." 

Flavia  raised  her  eyes  towards  the  sky,  and 
for  a  moment  remained  in  silence,  though  her 
lips  still  moved.  The  next  instant,  however, 
she  added,  *^  I  came  out  to  seek  you,  not  be- 
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cuEse  I  acoeii:  vca  l<aia  absent,  nor  bec«im> 
I  cad  aziT  casse  ct  &ar:  bat  I  knoir  not  how 
or  viij  iu  is  I  haTe  a  painfal,  apjffdieBsm 
anxiecy  cangs  upoa  me  tonight  idiich  will 
Bot  let  xoe  rest.  Perhaps  it  is  the  soltiy  heat 
of  the  atzoosphere :  the  air  has  grown  Toy 
oppressiTe ;  eTen  the  »nTTw^U  seem  to  fed  it. 
Your  sister^s  dec,  Theodoxe,  would  not  rest  in 
her  usual  place  by  mj  feet,  bat  ran  oat  through 
thecortains;  and  Aspar  told  me  as  I  pasMdthat 
it  had  ded  to  the  garden.  How  the  cattle, 
too,  are  lowing  in  the  Tillage  stalls !  Do  yoa 
not  hear  them  i  Does  the  wind  come  from 
Bratiar* 

**  XeariT,*'  replied  Theodore;  '*  but  cast  away 
melancholv,  mr  dear  mother.  Oh !  that  Ddica 
and  I  could  give  vou  a  share  of  our  hap- 
piness!** 

''You  do!  you  do,  dear  youth!"  replied 
Flavia;  **  I  do  share  in  your  happiness;  and 
this  melancholy  will  pass  away  again.  Those 
who  haye  known  much  grief  are  subject  to 
such  thick  coming  fancies  ;  and  the  first  touch 
of  deep  sorrow  brushes  off  the  Uoom  of  hope. 
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crushes  the  firm  confidence  of  the  heart,  and 
leares  shrinking  apprehension  to  tremble  at 
eyeiy  breath ;  but  let  us  in ;  there  is  a  storm 
coming  on." 

As  she  spoke  there  was  a  low  melancholy 
sound  came  rushing  over  the  waters  of  the 
Adriatic  ;  the  douds,  which  had  before  past  so 
slow  and  silently  along,  seemed  now  agitated  by 
some  unknown  cause,  and  rushed  in  dark  black 
volumes  over  the  moon ;  while  here  and  there, 
amidst  the  defls  and  rents  of  their  dark  canopy, 
looked  out  a  calm  bright  star.     But  still  the 
mourning  sound  increased;  and  the  bending 
branches  of  the  oliyes  down  below  told  that 
the  breath  of  the   tempest  was   already  felt. 
The  next  instant,  ere  the  lovers  and  Flavia 
could  escape  firom  the  colonnade,  the  blast  of 
the  hurricane  struck  the  building  and  shook 
the  massy  structure  to  its  foundations.    Behind 
the  shelter  of  a  pillar  the  two  women  escaped ; 
but  Theodore,  strong  and  active  as  he  was, 
found  himself  dashed  forward  against  the  wall 
of  the  palace ;  while  leaves,  and  flowers,  and 
broken  boughs  of  trees  were  whirled  about  in 


the  air,  and  strewed  the  marble  pavement  of 
the  portico.  It  lasted  but  for  a  moment,  how- 
ever, dying  away  as  it  came,  with  a  low  moan ; 
while  a  few  large  drops  of  rain  followed,  as  if 
the  punished  demon  of  the  storm  fulfilled  his 
iallotted  task  of  destruction  with  tears  and  with 
regret, 

"  Flavia!  Ildica!  you  are  not  hurt!"  cried 
Theodore,  springing  towards  them. 

"No!  no!"  replied  Flavia,  **we  are  safe; 
though  it  was  a  fearful  gale.  But  let  us  in, 
Theodore;  it  may  return.  Hark!— Good 
Gk)d!  what  is  this?" 

Well  might  she  so  exclaim.  The  wind  had 
gone  by ;  even  its  murmur  had  ceased ;  when 
suddenly  there  rose  a  roar  from  the  earth  as  if 
ten  thousand  war  chariots  had  met  in  the  shock 
of  battle.  The  lightning  burst  forth  from  the 
clouds,  and  flashed  along  amidst  the  innumer- 
able dark  gigantic  pillars  of  the  colonnade,  light- 
ing the  whole  of  its  vast  extent  with  the  blue 
and  ghastly  glare ;  the  thunder  rolled  from  the 
zenith  to  the  horizon  with  a  peal  which  would 
have  deafened  the   ear  to  the  loudest  voice. 
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But  the  lightaiiig  flashed,  and  the  thunder 
roared,  scarcely  seen  or  heard ;  for  below, 
around,  was  a  more  dreadful  visitation  still. 
The  earth  shook  beneath  their  feet ;  the  pave- 
ment  rose  and  fell  like  the  waves  of  the  sea ; 
the  enormous  colimms  tottered  and  reeled ;  the 
walls  of  massive  stone  bent  to  and  fro ;  while 
the  roar  of  the  earthquake  and  the  echoing  of 
the  tiiunder  were  rendered  more  terrific  by 
the  crash  of  fisdling  building,  and  the  shrieks 
both  &om  the  interior  of  the  palace  and  the 
more  distant  village.  Theodore  cast  his  arms 
round  Ildica  and  her  mother ;  and,  staggering 
along,  hurried  them  down  the  steps  across  the 
level  in  firont  of  the  palace,  and  out  of  danger 
of  its  shaken  walls.  It  was  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  which  made  him  act  and  Flavia  yield ; 
but  she  paused  ere  they  were  many  steps 
from  the  building,  exclaiming,  *'  My  children  ! 
Theodore,  my  children ! — Your  sister  and  Am- 
mian !  —  I  must  go  back." 

''  And  I  will  go  too !"  said  Ildica,  in  a  voice 
so  calm  that  it  made  her  lover  turn  suddenly 
to  gaze  upon  her  who  seemed  to  have  lost  the 
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timid  girl  in  the  first  moment  of  danger  and 
horror, 

**  No  i  no  !  he  exclaimed.  '*  Dear  mother, 
hear  me !  There  will  be  a  second  shock  doubt- 
less, but  it  will  be  some  minutes  ere  it  comes. 
Hasten  with  Ildica  beyond  the  golden  gate 
and  up  the  side  of  the  hill  out  of  reach  of  all 
buildings !  I  will  seek  Ammian  and  Eudochia, 
and  join  you  in  a  moment.  Fly,  fly,  dear 
mother!  I  leave  in  your  charge  what  I  value 
more  than  life.     Save  her ! " 

Flavia  hesitated;  but  that  moment  a  slave 
with  a  torch  rushed  out  into  the  portico  seek- 
ing them,  while  the  motion  of  the  ground  sub- 
sided and  all  became  still.  It  was  the  swift 
rimner,  Aspar,  who  came  up,  crying,  ''  Fly, 
lady !  Fly,  dear  mistress !  the  worst  shock  is 
never  first ;  fly  to  the  hills,  fly  !'* 

*'  Away  with  them,  Aspar,  beyond  the  golden 
gate,"  cried  Theodore,  breaking  firom  them; 
"  I  will  join  you  instantly !     Away,  away !  '* 

Thus  saying,  he  darted  fix)m  them,  rushed 
through  the  portico,  and  crossed  the  side 
avenue,  while  the  vrild  clamour  from  the  prin- 
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cipal  street  of  the  palace  echoed  through  the 
long  halls  and  galleries ;  and  the  deep  darknesg 
in  which  that  part  of  the  building  was  plunged, 
rendered  the  distant  sound  of  wailing  and  of 
terror  more  frightful.  Oui  on  he  went,  though 
fragments  of  stone  and  cement  obstructed  his 
way,  and  crumbled  under  his  feet,  showing 
that  even  the  first  shock  had  been  severe  enough 
to  shake  that  strong  and  massive  &bric  through 
every  part.  But  Theodore  still  hurried  for* 
ward,  till  at  length,  in  his  haste,  as  he  passed 
the  spot  where  he  and  Ildica  had  seen  the 
slaves  playing  on  the  pavement,  he  stumbled 
over  a  large  soft  body,  and  stooping  down,  he 
felt,  with  horror,  beneath  his  touch,  the  yet 
warm  form  of  a  man  with  the  newly  £dlen 
capital  of  a  neighbouring  column  lying  with 
crushing  weight  upon  his  loins.  The  long  hair 
floating  on  his  shoulders  showed  Theodore  that 
the  unhappy  being  had  been  a  slave ;  but  still 
the  instinctive  benevolence  of  the  youthful 
heart  made  him  pause  a  moment  to  ascertain  if 
life  were  extinct.  He  spoke,  but  not  a  tone 
answered;   he  lifted  the  hand,  in  which  life^ 
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soft  warnith  yet  lingered;  but  not  even  a  con- 
vulsive movement  of  the  fingers  told  that  one 
spark  of  the  immortal  fire  still  glowed  in  the 
mortal  body.  All  was  motionless,  insensible, 
lifeless ;  and  Theodore  hurried  on. 

The  gates  of  the  Cyzicene  hall  were  open;  the 
glare  of  lights  and  the  sound  of  voices  came  from 
within;  and  Theodore  instantly  entered,  as  the 
shortest  way  to  the  apartments  occupied  by  Fla- 
via  andher  household.  Never,  perhaps,  did  terror 
in  all  its  forms  present  itself  more  awftdly  than 
in  that  grand  and  splendid  chamber.  There,  as 
a  general  point  of  meeting,  had  collected  eighty 
or  ninety  of  the  slaves  and  domestics  of  both 
sexes.  Fear  had  not  yet  had  time  to  subside ; 
and  with  pale  and  haggard  faces,  livid  lips,  and 
wide  anxious  eyes,  they  remained,  some  clinging 
to  the  columns  which  had  so  lately  been  shaken 
like  reeds;  some  kneeling  in  the  midst,  and 
uttering  the  confused  and  terrified  prayer; 
some  cast  down  upon  the  pavement  in  utter 
self-abandonment ;  some  hiding  their  eyes  in 
their  garments,  as  if  they  could  shut  out  the 
approaching  horrors  that  they  feared  to  wit- 
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ness  ;  some  gazing  wildly  up  to  the  roof,  which 
thej  expected  momently  to  fall  upon  them. 
Large  fragments  of  the  beautiful  paintings 
which  had  covered  the  walls^  were  now  seen 
dashed  about  upon  the  floor ;  and  a  wide  rent 
in  the  solid  masoniy  over  the  door,  showed  how 
insecure  was  the  shelter  which  those  terrified 
beings  had  sought  from  the  night  of  the  earth- 
quake. 

In    the   midst  stood,   gathered  together  in 

the  hour  .of  danger,  three  dusky  Numidians, 
with  a  servant  from  the  neighbouring  Penta- 
poli^,  who,  in  happier  times,  had  been  too  near 
akin  to  the  dark  Africans  to  live  with  them  in 
amity,  but  who  now  dimg  to  them  for  support ; 
while  a  gigantic  slave,  from  the  Porphyry 
mountains,  one  of  the  few  who  looked  the 
unusual  dangers  of  the  night  in  the  face  with 
c^dm  determination,  was  seen  in  the  front, 
crushing  out  imder  his  large  foot  a  torch  which 
one  of  his  more  terrified  companions  had  let 
fSdl.  There  were  two  or  three  others  who 
stood  near,  and  with  arms  folded  on  their 
chests,  and  dark  brows  frdl  of  stem  resolution, 
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nxfi  t.rvirii  tbe  door,  as  if  waiting  what 

Ix  ^  *i&ik£5  of  sor»  of  the  bolder  slaves  were 
z*ti  rcrrif*  wi5cr  gixe  light  to  the  hall ;  and 
lie  r^zeiec:  Tb«>iare  entered,  one  started  fix)ni 
lib?  rrrcT,  eicliininr,  in  tones  of  eager— ay, 
izii  iTfcSrciie  isc'idzy — though  they  were  but 
&i*Tc>j^    ••  Tb?   La£t  FlaTia  f     Where  is  the 

m 

LiiT  RiTii?    Wberc  15  the  Ladv  Flavia?- 

He  sp?c?  as  an  o:d  serrant  might  speak  to  a 
K'T  he  bjki  ksovn  £n>m  infancy ;  but  Theodore 
v:ii$  ^o  Icc^^r  a  boT :  far,  the  last  nine  months 
ani  the  :as:  rev  hours  t^Yether,  had  made  him  a 
xni:^  in  r,::ni  as  well  as  in  body,  and  he  replied 
wiih  that  prosipt  toce  of  commanding  courage 
which  won  instant  obedience. 

*'  She  is  safe,"'  he  cried,  gazing  round  him. 
"  Up,  up,  all  of  vou !  Lie  not  there  in  prostrate 
terror,  herding  together  like  sheep  beneath  the 
lightning.  Up,  if  vou  would  save  vour  lives ! 
L  p,  and  awav !  You  with  the  torches  go  before 
them !  Out  bevond  the  golden  gate  you  will  find 
your  mistress  and  Aspar.  Keep  close  to  the  walls 
till  you  are  in  the  open  field !  Another  shock 
i»  coming,  and  the  parapets  and  capitals  £aU 
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fiist,  but  fall  far  out  from  the  buildings. 
Crowd  not  together  sO)  and  crush  each  other  in 
the  doorway! — Out,  coward!  would  you  kill 
your  fellows  to  save  your  own  miserable  life  ? 
So!  quietly  —  but  speedily.  You,  Cremera! 
and  you,  and  you,  Marton,  come  with  me! 
You  are  brave  and  honest,  and  We  your  lady. 
Snatch  up  whatever  jewels  and  valuable  things 
you  see,  and  follow  quick!  Where  is  £u- 
dochia?     Where  my  brother  Ammian?" 

**  Her  chamber  is  within  the  Lady  Flavians!  ** 
said  the  Arab  Cremera ;  and,  darting  through 
the  lesser  door-way,  Theodore  hastened  thither, 
followed  by  the  three  he  had  called,  and  one  or 
two  others,  gathering  up  caskets,  and  scrinia, 
and  gold,  and  jewels,  as  they  hurried  through 
the  more  private  apartments  of  the  palace. 
A  sound  of  murmuring  voices  was  before  him, 
as  he  came  near  the  chamber  of  Flavia ;  but 
dashing  aside  the  curtain,  he  rushed  in. 

Kneeling  upon  the  floor,  as  she  had  risen  from 
her  bed  in  terror,  with  her  bright  hair  flowing 
in  waving  lines  over  her  shoulders,  her  hands 
clasped,  and  her  eyes  raised  to  heaven  as  her 
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lips  trembled  with  prayer,  wasEudochia;  while 
beside  her,  fainting  with  terror,  lay  the  negro 
girl  who  had  sat  beside  the  Hyader  lately  so  gay 
and  thoughtless.  Near  her  stood  Ammian, 
whose  first  impulse  had  been  to  seek  her;  but  in 
whose  dark  imaginative  eyes,  instead  of  terror, 
shone  a  strange  and  almost  sportive  fire,  as  if  his 
excited  fancy  felt  a  degree  of  pleasure  even  in  a 
scene  so  full  of  danger  and  of  horror.  Never- 
theless, he  was  eagerly  entreating  his  fair  suter, 
as  he  called  her,  to  conquer  her  terrors,  and  to 
fly  with  him  to  seek  their  mother,  exclaiming, 
"  Come,  come,  Eudochia,  you  shall  pray  to-mor- 
row— or  to-night,  if  you  like  it  better,  when 
once  you  are  somewhere  safe.  Your  prayers 
will  go  to  heaven  in  but  tattered  garments,  if 
they  have  to  force  their  way  through  yon  rift 
in  the  roof.  Come,  come! — Oh,  here  is  Theo- 
dore!   Where  are  my  mother  and  Ildica?"* 

*«  Both  safe !"  replied  Theodore.  "  But  this 
is  no  hour  for  sport,  Ammian;*'  and,  without 
question,  he  caught  up  his  sister  in  his  arms. 
*' You  take  the  casket  from  Cremera,  Ammian  !'* 
he  continued.     "  Let  him  take  yon  poor  girl ! 
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Harky  there  is  a  rushing  sound  !  Quick,  quick, 
it  is  coming  again!  On  before,  Ammian.  On 
before^  to  the  Golden  Gate !  " 

Eudochia  dung  to  his  breast,  and  hurrying  on 
with  a  step  of  light,  he  bore  her  through  the 
many  chambers  of  the  building,  till,  turning 
through  the  great  hall  called  the  Atrium,  he  en- 
tered one  of  the  transverse  streets,  and  paused  a 
moment  to  listen  if  the  sound  continued.  All, 
however,  was  still  and  dark,  except  where  the 
murmur  of  voices  and  the  rush  of  feet  was  heard 
from  a  distant  spot,  and  where  a  number  of 
torches  appeared  gathered  together  near  the 
beautiful  octagonal  temple  of  Jupiter,  or  where 
from  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  old  and 
incapable  conservator  of  the  palace  were  seen 
issuing  forth  two  or  three  slaves  with  lights,  and 
a  solitary  priest  bearing  the  consecrated  vessels 
of  the  Temple,  which  had  already  been  converted 
to  a  Christian  church. 

Onward,  in  the  same  direction,  Theodore  now 
bore  the  fidr  light  form  of  his  sister ;  but  ere  he 
had  reached  the  end  of  the  street  another  awful 
phenomenon  took  place.  From  the  midst  of  the 
intense,  deep,  black  expanse  which  the  sky  now 
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ZTt^esLZid^  zcrsz  &ct2.  SA  rmmeiise  globe  of  firCi 
"-.r^  -^rrr^  wiz2,  X  xarfol  spl^idour  the  gigantic 
ZLLSieK  jt:l:=iz5^  izd  toveis  of  the  palace;  show- 
nir  i^e  nef^bccriiig  hflla  and  woods  beyond  the 
CLtcs,  aad  e^\3L  dispIa.Ting  the  heavy  piles  of 
znocniaias  tLicI^T  cowering  np  toward  the  north. 
Xo  chuzider  accompanied  the  meteor ;  and  its 
prc^T«si  thrcc^  the  sky  was  only  marked  by 
a  scond  as  of  a  strong  bat  equal  wind,  till  sud- 
denly it  burst  and  dispersed  with  a  tremendous 
crash,  leading  all  in  deeperdarkness  than  before. 

The  sight  had  made  the  multitude  pause  and 
£&I1  upon  their  knees  before  the  church;  and  as 
Theodora  approached  he  heard  a  Toice  exclaiming, 
**  Let  us  die  here!  We  may  as  well  end  our  days 
here  as  in  the  open  fields !     Let  us  die  here." 

But,  to  his  surprise,  the  next  moment,  the 
calm  sweet  tones  of  the  Lady  Flavia  struck 
his  ear,  replying  to  the  words  which  she  had 
heard  too.  "  No,  my  friends!  no!**  she 
said,  in  a  voice  which  had  now  no  terror  in 
its  sound,  but  was  all  calm  but  eneigetic  ten- 
derness. *'  No !  it  is  our  duty  to  God,  to  our- 
selves, to  our  brethren,  to  our  children,  to  take 
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the  means  of  safety  which  are  at  hand.  Let 
ua  fly  quick  fiK>m  amongst  these  buildings  which 
another  shock  may  cast  down  to  crush  us. 
There  may  be  dangers  even  beyond  the  walls, 
but  here  are  certain  perils.  Let  us  go  forth ; 
I  came  back  but  to  seek  my  children!  Lo, 
they  have  come  in  safety,  and  let  us  now  depart. 
Oh  delay  not,  pause  not,  for  the  hesitation  of 
terror  more  often  points  the  dart  and  sharpens 
the  sword  that  slays  us,  than  the  rashness  of 
courage.  Come,  my  friends,  let  us  come.  Ood 
will  protect  us ;  let  us  take  the  means  he  gives. 
Come,  my  Theodore,  come.  Ammiaii,  you  look 
as  your  fiftther  used  to  look  when  he  went  forth 
to  battle.  Should  not  such  a  face  as  that 
shame  terror,  my  friends  ?  Come,  I  pray  ye, 
come  !*' 

Even  as  she  spoke,  the  same  hollow  rushing 
sound  was  again  heard ;  the  steps  on  which  she 
stood  above  the  rest  shook  beneath  her,  and 
Ammian,  seizing  her  hand,  hurried  forward. 
Clouds  of  dust  rose  up  into  the  air,  shrieks  of 
terror  burst  from  the  very  lips  that  had  so  lately 
proposed  to  remain  and  die  thercj  and  every 
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one  now  rushed  towards  the  gate.  But  their 
steps  were  staggering  and  unequal,  for  the  solid 
earth  was  again  shaken,  the  buildings  and  the 
columns  were  seen  tottering  and  bending  by  the 
light  of  the  torches,  the  crash  of  falling  masses 
blended  with  the  roar  of  the  earthquake,  part 
of  the  frieze  of  the  temple  was  dashed  into 
the  midst  of  the  group  of  slaves  who  were 
flying  on  before  their  mistress,  and  one  amongst 
them  was  struck  down. 

**  Stop !"  said  the  voice  of  Flavia ;  "  let  us 
not  leave  any  one  we  can  save.  Hold  the  torch 
here!''  But  it  was  in  vain.  The  man  was 
crushed  like  a  trodden  worm ! 

"  God  receive  thy  spirit  to  his  mercy,  through 
Christ!''  cried  the  priest,  and  they  rushed  on, 
while  still  the  earthquake  seemed  to  roll  the 
groimd  in  waves  beneath  their  feet,  and  their 
eyes  grew  dim  and  dizzy  with  the  drunken 
rocking  of  the  enormous  buildings,  through  the 
midst  of  which  they  past  The  gate,  though 
not  far,  seemed  to  take  an  age  to  reach,  and 
joyful  was  the  heart  of  every  one  as  they  drew 
near.     But  just  as  they  were  about  to  go  forth 
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the  struggling  of  the  feverish  earth  appeared  to 
reach  its  height;  and  one  of  those  colossal  flank- 
ing towers,  which  seemed  destined  to  outlast  a 
thousand  generations,  swayed  to  and  fro  like 
a  young  heart  sorely  tempted  between  virtue 
and  crime,  and  then  fell  overthrown,  with  a 
sound  like  thunder,  across  the  very  path  of  the 
fugitives.  It  left  a  chasm  where  it  had  stoodi 
however;  and  through  that  rugged  breach  the 
terrified  multitude  took  their  way,  stumbling 
and  falling  over  the  convulsed  and  quivering 
masses  of  stone. 

Glad,  glad  were  all  bosoms  when  those 
walls  were  passed ;  and  though  still  the  ground 
heaved  beneath  their  feet,  though  the  roar 
continued,  and  the  very  trees  were  heard  to 
crack  and  shiver  as  they  passed  along,  yet 
all  felt  that  some  hope  of  safety  was  gained ; 
though  when  they  looked  around,  and  saw  the 
black  and  tangible  darkness  that  covered  the 
whole  earth,  and  hid  every  object  except  that 
on  which  the  occasional  torchlight  fell  —  when 
they  gazed,  I  say,  into  that  dull  and  vacant 
unreplying  blank,  and  heard  the  hollow  roaring 
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voice  of  the  earthquake  around,  below,  above, 
well  might  their  hearts  still  sink,  and  well 
might  many  a  one  amongst  them  think  that 
the  predicted  day  of  general  dissolution  had  at 
length  arrived. 

Still  carrying  his  sister  in  his  arms,  Theo- 
dore had  followed  Flavia  and  Ammian  through 
the  broken  walls  ;  and  it  was  not  till  their  feet 
trod  the  more  secure  ground  beyond,  that  he 
asked,  "  Where  is  Ildica,  my  mother  ?*' 

^*  Here  at  hand,  upon  the  hill,  my  noble 
Theodore,*'  she  answered.  *'  Eudochia  now  is 
safe,*'  she  added ;  **  leave  her  with  me,  and 
give  our  dear  Ildica  tidings  of  our  escape,  for 
she  promised  not  to  quit  the  spot  where  I 
left  her  till  my  return.  Yon  faint  spot  of 
light  upon  the  old  tumulus,  —  that  is  Aspar's 
torch.** 

Theodore  placed  his  sister  on  her  feet  beside 
Flavia,  and  hurried  on.  He  had  no  light 
with  him ;  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  all 
in  darkness,  and  the  roar  of  the  last  shock  still 
rang,  though  more  faintly,  in  the  air.  Yet, 
f^re  he  had  arrived  within  the  feeble  and  indis- 
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tinct  glare  of  the  slave's  tx)rch«  the  quickened 
ear  of  love  and  apprehension  had  caught  the 
sounds  and  recognised  the  tread  of  his  coming 
feet ;  and  in  a  moment  Ildica  was  in  his  arms, 

and  her  fair  &ce  buried  on  his  throbbing 
bosom.^ 

*  In  *'  The  Story  of  Azunandum,"  which  I  published 
about  nx  yean  ago  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  and  which 
has  since  been  republished  in  **  The  Desultory  fiian,"  I 
ga?e  very  nearly  the  same  account  of  this  great  earth- 
quake with  that  here  given.  The  actors  and  the  scene 
are  different ;  but  the  principal  facts,  b«ng  founded  on 
historical  truth,  are  the  same. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


THE   ETIL   TIDINGS. 


The  horrors  of  that  night  had  not  yet  ended; 
for  firom  the  third  hour  after  sunset  till  day  had 
fully  dawnedy  the  fever  of  the  earth  raged  with 
unabated  fury.  A  melancholy  and  a  ghastly 
group  was  it  that  soon  crowned  the  hill  where 
Flavia  had  left  her  daughter,  when  at  length  all 
those  who  had  escaped  with  her  from  the  pa- 
lace were  collected  together  round  the  torches. 
Not  one  half  of  those,  indeed,  who  dwelt  in  the 
magnificent  building  to  which  that  earthquake 
gave  the  first  severe  blow,  had  assembled  in  the 
train  of  the  Roman  lady  ;  but  during  the  pause 
of  nearly  an  hour,  which  succeeded  the  second 
shock,  many  pale  and  terrified  beings,  some 
wounded  and  bruised  with  the  falling  masses, 
some  nearly  deprived  of  reason  by  their  fears, 
wandered  up  from  the  palace  and  the  neigh- 
bouring village,  guided  by  the  lights  upon  the 
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hill,  and  with  wild  exclamations  and  bemoan- 
iiigs  of  their  fate  added  something  to  the  hor- 
rors of  the  moment. 

Gradually  the  brief-spoken  or  almost  silent 
9we  subsided  during  that  long  interval  of 
calm;  and  many  who  had  been  waiting  with 
sinking  hearts  for  the  coming  of  a  third  shock 
began  to  talk  together  in  low  whispers,  and 
even  to  fancy  that  the  hour  of  peril  had 
passed  by.  Chraduallj,  too,  serving  to  encou- 
rage such  thoughts,  the  clouds  rolled  away; 
the  stars  looked  out  calm  and  bright,  and  the 
moon  was  seen  just  sinking  into  the  Adriatic, 
but  with  a  red  and  angry  glow  over  her  &ce,  in 
general  so  calm  and  mild.  Hope  began  to 
waken  once  again  in  all  bosoms ;  and  one  more 
rash  than  the  rest,  a  fisherman  from  Aspalathus, 
ventured  down  the  hill,  declaring  that  he  would 
go  and  see  what  had  befidlen  his  boat. 

The  minutes  seemed  hours;  but  very  few  had 
elapsed,  after  his  departure,  ere  the  fierce  rush- 
ing sound  of  the  destroyer  was  again  heard ; 
again  the  earth  reeled  and  shook,  and  yawned 
and  heaved  up,  and  burst  like  bubbles  from  a 
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teething  caldron,  and  lightning,  without  adoud, 
played  round  the  hills  and  over  the  waves. 
The  terrified  multitude  clung  together,  and  the 
sick  fiiintness  of  despair  seemed  to  defy  all 
augmentation,  when  the  voice  of  the  fisherman 
was  heard  exclaiming,  as  he  hastened  back  up 
the  hill,  "  Fly  farther,  to  the  mountains !  fly 
farther  up !  the  sea  is  rising  over  the  land ; 
the  boats  are  driven  into  the  market-place ;  the 
palace  will  soon  be  covered !  Fly  farther,  and  fly 
quickly,  if  you  would  save  your  lives ! " 

"  Whyshould  wefly  ?**  cried  the  same  voice 
which  had  before  urged  the  multitude  to  stay 
and  await  death  below ;  and  at  the  same  time  a 
tall  gaunt  man,  with  long  streaming  grey  hair, 
and  large,  wild,  melancholy  eyes,  pushed  himself 
forward  into  the  torchlight.  "  Why  should 
we  fly  ?**  he  cried,  "  and  whither  can  we  go  to 
hide  us  from  the  wrath  of  God  ?  Lo,  I  tell  you, 
and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  no  sun  shall  ever 
rise  again  upon  this  earth  except  the  Sun  of 
righteousness.  The  last  day,  the  last  great  day, 
if  at  hand,  and  in  vain  ye  say  to  the  mountains, 
'  Fall  upon  us,  and  to  the  hills,  Cover  us,  in  the 
great  and  teniUe  day  of  the  Lord.*  Make  ready 
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your  hearts,  and  prepare  your  souls,  for  verily  ye 
are  called  to  judgment,  and  the  Son  of  Man  is 
coming,  in  clouds  and  glory,  to  separate  the 
sheep  from  the  goats." 

His  words,  his  solemn  gestures,  his  wild  and 
enthusiastic  look,  supported  by  his  reputed 
sancti^  of  life,  plunged  the  people  in  deeper 
despair ;  but  Flavia  again  interposed,  and  with 
sweet  and  gentle,  yet  dignified  and  commanding, 
eloquence,  she  won  the  people  to  hear,  to 
jield,  and  to  obey  her.  Lighted  by  a  single 
torch,  for  those  they  had  brought  had  burned 
so  &x  that  it  became  necessary  to  spare  them, 
the  melancholy  procession  wound  up  the  road, 
which  led  over  the  mountains  towards  Titurum. 
After  travelling  for  at  least  a  mile,  with  a  con- 
tinual ascent,  they  again  paused ;  and  in  order 
both  to  give  new  courage  to  the  sinking  hearts  of 
those  who  accompanied  her,  and  to  prevent  the 
enthusiast  l^etus  from  adding  to  their  terrors, 
the  lady  besought  the  good  priests  of  the  palace 
church  to  guide  them  in  praying  to  the  Al- 
mighty in  their  hour  of  peril. 

The   old  man   had   not  spoken  since  they 
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man lady  seemed  to  wake  him  from  the 
stupor  of  anguish  and  terror  into  which  he 
had  faUen.  Called  upon  to  find  words  of 
consolation  for  the  flock  committed  to  his 
charge,  he  applied  them  first  to  his  own  heart, 
and  instantly  remembering  the  hopes  and  pro- 
mises of  a  pure  and  exalted  £uth,  he  broke  forth 
in  a  strain  of  powerful  eloquence,  now  directing 
the  people  to  put  their  trust  in  that  Ahnightj  arm 
which  can  save  in  the  time  of  the  most  awful 
danger ;  now  raising  bis  Toice  in  prayer  to  God, 
mingling  adoration  with  petition,  and  offering  at 
once  the  sacrifice  of  faith  and  supplication. 

The  people  gathered  round,  slaves  and  free- 
men together,  lifting  their  pale  faces  and  anxi- 
ous eyes  by  the  dull  torchlight  to  the  counte- 
nance of  the  priest.  They  gained  confidence 
•and  courage,  however,  at  his  words ;  and  when 
he  began  his  prayer,  they  knelt  around  upon  the 
still  shaking  earth,  and  rose  again  with  hearts 
full  of  trust,  calmed  and  strengthened  by  de- 
votion. None  had  stood  aloof,  not  even  those 
who  had  hitherto  remained  firm  to  their  ancient 
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idolatry.  In  that  hour  of  horror^theyfehth^  need 
of  some  higher  hope  and  more  abiding  trusty  and 
they  kneeled  with  the  rest  to  that  more  mighty 
God  whom  hitherto  they  had  not  known. 

Ere  they  rose,  a  light  and  grateful  wind 
sprang  up  from  the  mountains ;  and^  with  hope 
once  more  awakened,  in  a  still  dark  and  super- 
stitioifs  age,  even  so  slight  a  change  a^  that 
was  re<^ved  as  a  £Eivourable  presage*  Many 
there  were  who  regarded  it  as  a  sign  that  their 
prayers  were  heard;  and  when  at  length  the 
calm  grey  dawn  began  to  look  from  the  eastern 
hills  upon  the  wearied  and  anxious  groups  be- 
low, though  the  earth  still  shook,  from  time  to 
time  with  a  convulsiTe  shudder,  the  sight  of 
the  blessed  light  of  returning  day  seemed  to 
take  the  worst  apprehension  from  their  over- 
loaded hearts,  and  many  an  eye  shed  tears  of 
joy,  to  see  again  those  rays  which  th^  had 
feared  were  obscured  for  ever. 

Rashness  generally  follows  terror  allayed;  and 
scarcely  had  the  sun  frdly  risen,  when  numbers, 
anxious  for  friends  whom  they  saw  not, — or,  per- 
haps, with  more  sordid  motives,  — «  began  to 
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hasten  away  towards  the  village  and  the  palace. 
But  the  earth  stfll  shook,  and  Flavia,  with  her 
family  and  servants,  still  remained  upon  the  hill, 
after  striving  anxiously  to  persuade  the  rest  to 
wait  till  all  was  again  completely  still.  Her 
reasoning  was  in  vain,  however,  and  troop  after 
troop  went  off;  but  scarcely  was  the  day  an  hour 
old,  when  another  severe  shock  was  felt,  and 
many  who  had  escaped  the  dangers  of  that  feaifiil 
night  were  crushed  or  maimed  in  the  ruins  of  the 
dwellings  to  which  they  had  returned.  That 
shock  was  the  last,  as  it  was  the  longest,  which 
was  felt,  and  when  it  subsided,  all  remained 
quiet;  and  though  the  ground  was  seen  yavming 
in  various  places,  though  parts  even  of  the 
mountains  had  slipped  from  their  places,  and 
rocks  lay  overthrown  in  the  valleys ;  though  the 
courses  of  the  streams  had  been  altered,  and 
the  whole  {ace  of  the  land  was  changed ;  yet  it 
soon  became  evident  that  the  earthquake  was 
over,  and  mourning  was  all  that  remained,  — 
mourning  unmingled  with  fear. 

There  was  mourning  in  the  hearts  of  all; 
and  yet  how  many  a  glad  embrace,  how  many 
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a  tender  and  affectionate  caFess,  how  many  a 
prayer  and  thanksgivings  expressed  the  grati- 
tude,  the  joy,  the  love^  which  filled  the  bosoms 
of  Fhma  and  her  fEimily!  How  many  an 
earnest  and  a  wistful  glance  at  the  £Gu:es  of 
each  other  told  that,  in  the  anguish  of  that 
long  horrible  night,  selfish  fear  had  been  super- 
seded by  apprehensions  of  a  nobler  kind ! 

Bright  and  beautiful,  calm  and  serene,  the 
day  rose  up  over  that  scene  of  desolation  and 
ruin,  smiling  as  if  to  give  comfort  and  con- 
solation to  the  smitten  earth ;  but  still  Flavia 
lingered  on  the  hills,  unwilling  to  trust  her 
children  or  her  domestics  amidst  the  ruins  of 
the  palace,  till  she  should  be  well  assured  that 
safety  might  be  found  within  its  walls.  As 
the  sun  grew  hot,  however,  she  removed  to 
the  edge  of  a  small  wood  of  tall  ilexes  which 
hung  upon  the  edge  of  the  mountain  road, 
though  many  of  the  finest  trees  had  been  up- 
rooted and  thrown  down  either  by  the  wind 
or  the  earthquake ;  and  having  placed  herself 
beneath  the  shade,  with  her  children  round 
her,  several  of  the  slaves  ran  hither  and  thither. 
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to  seek  some  food  whereof  to  offer  their  well 
loved  mistress  the  moming*s  meal.  Each  re- 
turned with  something  ;  hut  each  had  some 
sad  tale  to  tell  of  the  ravages  that  were  to  be 
traced  in  the  direction  in  which  he  had  gone. 
Milk  and  wine  and  early  fruits  had  been  found 
in  abimdance  amongst  the  various  cottages  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  a  meal,  plentiful,  but 
simple  as  that  of  the  night  before,  was  spread 
upon  the  grass  beneath  the  trees. 

The  earth  was  still,  the  air  was  fresh  and 
sweet,  and  the  birds  had  begun  again  their 
melody,  forgetting  in  song,  like  the  happy 
heart  of  youth,  the  blow  of  calamity  as  soon  as 
it  had  passed  away.  All  tended  to  soothe  and 
to  re-assure ;  and  the  heart  of  Ammian,  which, 
even  during  the  terrible  scenes  of  the  past 
night,  had  not  lost  its  bold  and  fearless  daring, 
now  broke  out  in  light  and  wild  fancies.  He 
would  know  the  causes  of  the  earthquake  ;  and 
when  he  found  that  neither  his  mother  nor 
Theodore  could  give  a  satisfeu^tory  reply  to  all 
his  many  questions — as  who  in  that  age  could 
have  furnished  any  on  such  a  theme  —  he  let 
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his  imagination  run  wild  in  conjectures;  and 
many  a  bright  poetical  theory  he  formed,  and 
many  a  wild  and  baseless  hypothesis  he  raised, 
sporting  with  all  the  dread  images  of  the  past 
like  a  child  playing  with  the  weapons  of  deadly 
strife  gathered  from  a  field  of  battle. 

Then  he  urged  his  mother  to  return  quickly 
to  the  palace,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  see  what 
old  Ocean  had  been  doing  there  during  their 
absence.      With  Theodore,  Flavia  held  more 
rational  intercourse,  taking  counsel  with  him 
as  to  what  course  she  had  to  pursue,  and  ex- 
pressing an  apprehension  lest  the  palace,  left 
totally  unguarded,  might  be  plundered  during 
her  absence  and  that  of  the  old  imperial  con- 
servator, who  remained  with  them,. his  senses 
still  bewildered  with  all    the' terrors  he   had 
gone   through.:      Theodoue,  however,  showed 
her  that  the  Mthful  slaves  who  had  followed 
him  through  the  building  had  brought  away  all 
the  valuable,  jewels,  caskets,  and  gold  which 
they  had  found,  and  for  the  rest,  he  offered  to 
return  himself  with  the  conservator  and  some 
of  the  slaves,  and  provide  for  the  preservation 
of  the  palace  and  all  that  it  contained. 
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**  Gro  you  with  the  rest  to  Salona,  deareit 
mother,**  he  said :  ''  some  dwellings  must  there 
have  been  preserved;  and  amongst  the  mer- 
chants and  traders  which  it  contains  you  will 
always  find  shelter  and  assistance  for  gold. 
Shaken  as  the  palace  has  been,  many  parts 
may  yet  be  standing  which  will  soon  fidl,  and 
your  presence  would  only  be  dangerous,  and 
embarrass  us  in  ascertaining  the  state  of  the 
building.  I  will  accompany  you  part  of  the 
way  to  Salona,  and  then  turnaround  by  the 
heathen  cemetery  towards  Aspalathus  and  the 
palace.*' 

Ildica  listened,  and  her  look  seemed  to  say 
that  she  would  fain  accompany  him ;  for  hers 
was  one  of  those  hearts  which  would  rather,  far 
rather,  take  part  in  the  danger  and  the  grief  of 
those  they  love  than  share  even  their  happiest 
hours.  But  she  said  nothing ;  for  she  knew  that 
her  wishes  ought  not  to  be  granted,  and  she 
would  neither  put  her  mother  nor  her  lover  to 
the  pain  of  opposing  her  even  by  a  word. 

Eudochia,  however,  in  the  inconsiderate  ap- 
prehensiveness  of  girlhood,  clung  to  her  bro- 
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ther,  and  besought  him  not  to  go ;  but  Theodore 
soon  pacified  her,  assuring  her  that  he  would 
not  venture  rashly  where  danger  was  apparent; 
and,  after  a  few  more  words,  orders  were  given 
to  the  domestics,  and  Havia  rose  to  proceed 
towards  Salona.  Weariness,  indeed,  was  in  all 
limbs;  and  with  slow  and  heavy  steps,  those 
who  had  remained  with  Flavia  on  the  uplands, 
took  their  way  along  a  road,  which  wound  for 
some  distance  over  the  ridge  of  hills  nearest 
to  the  sea,  and  then  descended,  separating  into 
two  branches,  the  one  leading  to  the  town  of 
Salona,  the  other  to  Aspalathus  and  the  neigh* 
bouring  palace.  The  latter  branch,  with  a 
steep  declivity,  wound  down  the  hill,  bordered 
on  either  hand  by  a  long  row  of  tall  dark 
cypresses  which  reached  from  the  northern  gate 
of  the  palace  to  a  cemetery  on  the  side  of  the 
hill.  In  that  burial  ground,  surrotmded  by  a  low 
wall  not  two  feet  high —  thus  built  that  all  who 
passed  might  gaze  upon  the  records  of  mortality 
within  —  lay  crowded  a  multitude  of  tombs, 
checkered  with  groups  of  dull  funereal  trees. 
There  reposed  the  remains  of  all  who  had  died 
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in  the  vicinity,  since  Dalmatia  had  become  a  '  ' 
Roman  province,  and  the  frequent  Siste,  viator  I  '" 
called  the  eye,  and  recorded  the  vain  attempt 
to  teach  mankind  wisdom  and  moderation  from 
the  common  lot  of  all.  « 

It  was  near  this  burial-place,  just  where 
the  roads  parted,  that  Theodore  paused,  and, 
after  a  few  minutes'  conference  with  the  old 
officer  of  the  palace,  selected  several  of  the 
slaves  to  accompany  him  on  his  way.  But 
just  as  he  was  about  to  depart,  the  eye  of 
Ildica  rested  upon  a  cloud  of  dust  that  rose 
from  the  point  where  the  road  towards  Salona 
became  first  visible,  emerging  from  a  thick 
grove  at  the  distance  of  perhaps  half  a  mile 
from  the  spot  where  they  then  stood. 

**  Look  !  look  ! "  she  said ;  **  here  are  people 
coming  up  from  the  city  —  perhaps  to  give  us 
assistance ;  and  I  trust  they  may  bring  a  chariot 
or  a  litter,  for  my  mother  is  pale  and  weary, 
and  Eudochia  is  faint  also." 

'*  And  you  are  weary,  too,  my  Ildica!'*  said 
her  mother.  '^  But  look !  Theodore,  look !  Do 
you  not  see  armour  and  helmets    glittering 
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through  the  dust  in  the  sun?  It  seems  a 
turma  of  cavahry  or  more,  for  the  hue  is  long. 
Stay  with  us,  my  dear  son^  till  we  see  what  we 
hare  here  :  let  us  turn  into  this  field  opposite 
the  cemetery  while  they  pass  by." 

Her  words  were  instantly  obeyed  as  com- 
mands ;  and^  winding  on  with  a  slow  equal 
inarch,  a  small  body  of  horse,  followed  by  a 
number  of  stragglers  on  foot,  ascended  the  hill, 
and  then  without  pause  or  question,  took  the 
way  on  towards  Aspalathus.  In  a  moment 
after,  however,  at  a  quicker  pace,  as  if  to  over- 
take them,  and  followed  by  a  niunber  of  sol- 
diers and  attendants,  came  a  superior  person, 
who  paused  on  seeing  the  group  seated  in  the 
neighbouring  meadow,  and  sent  a  messenger 
to  ask  if  much  mischief  had  occurred  at  the 
palace  in  consequence  of  the  earthquake,  and 
whether  the  Lady  Flavia  were  safe. 

**  She  is  weU,  and  present,*'  replied  Flavia  to 
the  messenger :  *^  who  is  it  that  sends  ?** 

"  The  military  tribune,  Marcian,"  replied  the 
attendant,  and  Theodore  instantly  sprang  up, 
exclaiming,    **  My    father's    dear   and    noble 
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fiiend ! "  and  inthout  other  comment  he  ran  , . 
down  the  field.     As  soon  as  the  tribune  beheld 
him  he  leapt  from  his  horse  and  pressed  him   . 
in  his  arms,  and  after  a  few  brief  words  gave 
some  orders  to  his  attendants^  and  advanced 
with  Theodore  to  the  spot  where  Flavia  sat. 

He  was  a  man  already  in  the  middle  stage 
of  life,  tall  and  powerful  in  frame,  and  of  mild, 
but  firm  and  serious,  countenance.  He  was 
not,  perhaps,  what  would  generally  be  reputed 
handsome,  but  his  features  were  good;  and 
there  was  the  fire  of  genius  in  his  large  dark 
eye,  the  consciousness  of  energy  on  his  broad 
square  brow.  Dignity  was  in  his  aspect  and 
his  whole  demeanoiir ;  and,  as  he  saluted  the 
Lady  Flavia,  lamented  with  her  the  events  of 
the  preceding  night,  and  inquired  in  tones  of 
deep  interest  into  all  the  perils  through  which 
she  and  her  family  had  passed,  there  was  that 
calm  and  graceful  suavity  in  his  deportment 
which  inexpressibly  won  and  struck  every  one 
who  listened.  Nevertheless  there  was  a  cloud, 
as  if  of  some  deep  melancholy,  hung  upon  his 
brow;  and  when  Flavia  informed  him  of  her 
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purpose  of  proceeding  to  Salona,  he  shook  his 
head  mournfully,  saying,  ''  You  had  better  not, 
lady !  I  think  you  had  better  not !  It  is  a 
melancholy  place,**  he  added  a  moment  after ; 
"  much  shaken  and  ruinedj  and  a  great  number 
of  people  have  lost  their  lives  there.  I  fear 
that  accounts  from  other  parts  of  the  empire 
will  be  sad  indeed.** 

There  was  something  gloomy  and  thoughtful 
in  the  manner  of  the  tribune  that  surprised  and 
somewhat  alarmed  the  Roman  lady;  for  so 
much  habitual  self-command  had  the  soldiers 
of  the  empire,  that  it  was  rare  to  see  any  one, 
especially  of  such  rank  and  renown  as  Marcian, 
display  upon  the  occasion  of  any  misfortune 
like  the  earthquake,  the  natural  feelings  which 
were  not  the  less  busy  at  their  hearts.  The 
marble  exterior  of  the  old  republicans  was 
much  affected  by  all  who  sought  to  distinguish 
themselves  in  the  Roman  armies ;  and  Marcian 
was  famed  for  a  temperate  but  unyielding  firm* 
ness,  which  admitted  not  the  semblance  of  grief 
or  apprehension. 

*'  Thmk  you,  then,**  she  asked,  '^that  we  had 
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better  return  to  the  palace  ?   A  report  readied  m-^ 
in  the  night  that  the  sea  had  nearly  covered  it." 

Marcian  paused  for  several  minutes,  ai  if 
meditating  what  were  best  to  do,  and  then  re- 
pliedy  *'  Lady,  I  will  send  to  see  the  condition 
of  the  palace,  and  in  the  mean  time  bid  them 
pitch  me  a  tent  here  to  give  you  shelter  from 
the  sun.  We  have  provisions  with  us,  too,  and 
can  offer  you  a  meal,  such  as,  perhaps,  this  great 
disaster  may  not  have  left  at  Aspalathus." 

"  I  thank  you,'*  replied  Flavia :  "  we  have 
already  eaten.  We  found  no  want  of  food 
amongst  the  cottages  upon  the  hills." 

But  Marcian  pressed  upon  them  his  hospi- 
tality so  earnestly,  that  Flavia  yielded,  feeling 
that  there  was  something  more  beneath  his 
grave  and  thoughtful  air  than  he  suffered  at  first 
to  appear ;  and  while  the  tent  was  being  raised 
by  his  attendants,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  the 
palace,  with  orders  for  such  minute  examination 
as  showed  that  the  day  would  be  high  ere  he 
could  return.  Food  already  dressed  was  soon 
spread  out  under  the  tent;  and  one  or  two 
vessels  of  wine  were  produced,  with  several 
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rich  cups  and  vases,  carved  with  the  exquisite 
workmanship  of  an  earlier  age,  and  shining 
with  many  a  precious  stone.  With  grave 
suavity  the  tribime  did  the  honours  of  the  meal^ 
and  spoke  much,  and  of  many  things^  but  with 
a  wandering  and  discursive  spirit^  as  if  his  mind 
was  forcing  itself  to  the  task^  and  seeking  more 
largely  the  aid  of  imagination  than might  have 
been  the  case  had  the  heart  been  itself  at  ease. 
"  How  magnificent  are  those  cypresses !  *'  he 
said,  looking  towards  the  long  avenue  which 
led  down  the  hill,  '^  £  never  beheld  finer, 
except,  perhaps,  some  that  grow  on  the  hill 
above  Byzantium.  But  those  stand  solitary,  as 
if  to  mark  the  tomb  of  some  warrior  who  has 
died  a&r  firom  his  own  land ;  these  sweep  down 
in  a  long  row,  like  a  linej>f  departed  monarchs 
seen  in  the  shady  grandeur  of  tradition.  There 
they  stood,  centuries  before  Diocletian  laid  the 
first  stone  of  his  palace ;  there  they  stand  now, 
when  his  history  is  almost  forgotten ;  there  they 
will  stand,  when  we  are  as  he  is.  Well  are  they 
placed  between  the  palace  and  the  sepulchre — 
those  witnesses  of  the  mortality  of  ages.     The 
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common  lot  odnm !  why  should  any  one  dninl. 
from  the  common  lot  of  man?  WhyahooUwa. 
look  with  hope  to  this  worid's  future,  or  ton 
back  our  eyes  with  lingering  grief  to  the  paat, 
or  nurse  bright  hopes  of  such  young  beinga  as 
thesey**  and  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  head  of 
Ammian,  '^  or  mourn  with  bitter  regret  for  tlioaa 
who  have  changed  the  thorny  couch  of  mortal 
life  for  the  calm  bed  of  the  tomb  ?  (xive  me  a 
cup  of  wine!** 

'*  A  prodigy!  a  prodigy!**  cried  one  of  the 
slaves,  running  into  the  tent ;  **  an  omen !  an 
omen  !  Tribune^  the  eagle,  which  haa  hoyered 
over  us  all  the  way  from  Salona,  has  settled  on 
the  pole  of  the  tent !  ** 

**  Get  ye  gone  !  **  replied  Maidan  ;  "  what 

have  I  to  do  with  omens  ?   I  may  have  the 

heart,  without  the  wings  of  the  eagle.      Out 

upon  ambition !  and  yet  this  very  Diocletian, 

who  founded  the  palace  hard  by,  was  a  slave 

before  he  was  an  emperor.    But  he  loathed,  re- 

•igned,  and  refused  to  resume  the  power  which 

he  liad  acquired  and  proved.   That  eagle  haunts 

wo :   twice  has  it  hovered  for  hours  over  me 
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while  sleeping  in  the  open  field^  and  now  it 
settles  on  my  tent.  These  are  strange  acci- 
dents, and  yet  nothing  more  than  accidents. 
Who  should  dream  of  ambition  with  those 
tombs  before  his  eyes  ? —  Give  me  some  wine  !*' 

The  attendant  who  stood  near  handed  the 
goblet,  which  he  had  held  ready  filled  for  some 
minutes,  to  his  master ;  and  Marcian  *,  yet 
but  half  a  Christian,  turned  and  poured  some 
of  the  ^-ine  upon  the  ground.  "  To  the  dead!** 
he  said,  looking  mournfully  round  him,  "  to  the 
dead !  **  and  his  eyes  fixed  full  and  sadly  upon 
Theodore. 

The  youth  started  suddenly  on  his  feet,  and 
grasped  the  tribune's  hand,  exclaiming,  "  My 
father!  I  adjure  thee  tell  me!  What  of  my 
father!** 

Marcian  threw  his  arms  round  the  slighter 
form  of  his  young  friend,  speaking  some  words 
in  a  low  tone.     Flavia  rose  and  gazed  eagerly 

^  He  was  at  thb  time,  probably,  an  Arian ;  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  his  family  had  long  held  their  an- 
cient religion,  against  all  the  decrees  of  the  Christian  em- 
perors. 
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in  the  face  of  the  tribune,  who  shook  his 
head  mournfully  as  his  reply ;  and  Theodore  hid 
his  face  in  his  mantle,  while  Eudochia  burst 
into  wild  and  weeping  lamentations.  Ildica's 
dark  eyes  overflowed  in  silence;  and  though 
Flavia  let  not  one  drop  roll  over  the  jetty 
fringes  of  her  eyelids,  her  pale  cheek  grew 
paler,  and  her  lip  quivered  with  intense  emotion. 
Marcian  said  no  more,  but  gazed  down  sternly 
upon  the  hilt  of  his  sword ;  and  the  only  words 
that  were  uttered  for  some  time  were,  *'  Alas, 
Paulinus ! "  wluch  broke  from  the  lip  of  Ammian. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

THE  DEPARTURE. 

It  was  a  long  and  dreaiy  pause ;  but  at  length 
the  stem  and  virtuous  soldier,  who,  ere  many 
more  years  had  passed,  seated  himself  without 
crime  or  bloodshed  in  the  chair  of  the  Caesars, 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  arm  of  Theodore,  with  a 
firm  but  kindly  pressure  which  spoke  at  once  to  a 
heart  full  of  high  feelings  and  of  noble  energies, 
and  roused  it  from  the  dull  stupor  of  sudden 
grief. 

"  Oh,  Marcian,"  exclaimed  the  youth,  "  this 
is  an  unexpected  stroke !  So  short  a  while  since 
I  saw  him  depart  full  of  vigour,  and  life,  and 
happiness.  So  short,  so  common  a  journey  — 
so  easy  —  so  safe !  How,  tell  me  how  this  has 
be&llen  ?  Was  it  by  sickness,  or  accident,  or 
war  with  some  rebel,  or  in  the  chase  of  some 
wild  beast?" 

"Alas,  no!*'   replied  Marcian;  *'it  was  by 
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none  of  these,  my  son.  Nor  would  I  wounc. 
your  young  heart  afresh,  by  telling  how  it  did 
take  place,  were  it  not  absolutely  necessary  for 
you  to  know  your  father's  fate,  in  order  that 
you  may  gain  an  augury  or  a  warning  of  your 
own,  and  timely  prevent  it." 

''The  Emperor,"  cried  Flavia,  "the  Em- 
peror has  destroyed  Ids  faithful  friend :  Pauli- 
nus  saw  it  before  he  went.  Every  line  of  his 
last  letter  breathes  the  anticipation  of  his 
coming  fate.  He  saw  it  in  the  gloomy  brow  of 
Theodosius ;  he  saw  it  in  the  smile  of  Chrysa- 
pheus ;  he  felt  that  he  was  going,  never  to 
return.  Say,  tribune,  say !  was  it  not  the 
Emperor's  deed  ?  " 

"Even  so!"  replied  Marcian.  "By  the 
order  of  him  whom  he  had  served  with  un- 
equalled fidelity  and  truth  —  the  friend  of  his 
schoolboy  hours,  the  companion  of  his  high 
and  noble  studies  —  by  the  hands  of  those  he 
thought  his  friends  —  hands  that  had  been 
plighted  to  him  in  aifection,  and  raised  with  hit 
in  battle  —  at  his  own  social  boaid,  and  in 
the  hour  of  confiding  tranquillity  —  was  slain 
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Paulinus,  leaving  not  a  nobler  nor  a  better  be- 
hin<L" 

Theodore  again  shed  tears^  but  Flavia  asked 
eagerly,  *'  The  cause,  tribune !     What  was  the 
cause — or,  rather,  what  the  pretext  for  cause — 
reasonable  cause  there  could  be  none  for  doom- 
ing to  death  one  of  the  purest,  noblest,  least  am- 
bitious men  that  the  world  has  ever  yet  seen." 
.    "  The   cause    was   jealousy,   lady,"  replied 
Marcian ;  *^  a  cause  that  leads  men  ever  to  wild 
and  madlike  actions.     In  the  gardens  of  the 
Cassars,  near  their  eastern  capital,  is  a  solitary 
tree  which  bears  fruit  rarely,  but  when  it  does, 
produces  an  apple  like  that  which  hung  in  the 
garden  of  the  children  of  Hesperus  —  small  in 
size,  golden  in  colour,  and  ambrosial  to  the 
taste.     Paulinus  had  bestowed  on  Eudoxia  a 
book,  containing  poems  of  Sappho,  which  no 
other  manuscript  can  produce;  and  the  Em- 
press, in  return,  had  sportively  promised  her 
husband's  friend  the  rarest  thing  that  she  could 
find  to  bestow.     The  tree  of  which  I  spoke 
had  in  the  past  autumn  produced  but  one  apple, 
and  that  was  sent,  on  the  entrance  of  the  new 
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year,  by  Theodosius  to  Eudoxia.  She,  ii 
thoughtless  innocence,  sent  it  as  the  rarest  o 
all  things  to  Paulinus,  and  Chrysapheus  tool 
good  heed  that  the  &ct  should  reach  the  Em 
peror's  ears,  distorted  to  his  purpose.  For 
seized  upon  the  heart  of  Theodosius;  but  tli 
base  eunuch  had  sufficient  skill  and  power  t 
make  him  conceal  his  suspicions  and  his  hatred 
for  Chrysapheus  well  knew  that  an  open  accusf 
tion  might  produce  a  bold  and  successful  defend 
Paulinus  was  sent  to  Caesarea;  and  there,  ui 
heard,  without  trial,  and  without  justice,  wi 
put  to  death  ! " 

"  Tyrant ! "    muttered  Theodore.      "  Bas 
ungrateful  tyrant!*' 

"  Let  your  indignation  swallow  up  your  gri 
my  Theodore !  **  replied  Marcian ;  **  but  lef 
not  injure  your  country.     Great  as  it  is,  g 
as  it  well  may  be,  still  greater  will  it  bee 
when  you  hear  that  Valens,  your  father's  b' 
friend,  has  been  since  sacrificed  for  no 
crime  than  his  love  for  Paulinus ;  that  s 
of  your  household  slaves  have  been  slain  ' 
£niperor*8  orders;  and  that  all  the  we; 
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Paulinus  has    been    bestowed  upon   Chijs^r 
pheus ! " 

Theodore  again  started  up,  exclaiming—- 
I  swear  by  all  my  hopes,  and  by  my  Other's 
spirit " 

But  Mareian  caught  his  arm.  '^  Swear  no- 
thing against  your  country,  my  son,"  he  cried: 
** Theodore,  we  have  need  of  every  Roman!" 

*'  Hear  me !  hear  me  ! "  cried  Theodore. 
"  Naught  against  my  country.  No,  never,  let 
the  temptation  be  what  it  may,  will  I  draw  the 
sword  against  Rome.  So  help  me  the  God  in 
whom  I  trust !  But  should  ever  the  time  come 
when  this  hand  can  reach  a  tyrant,  or  a  tyrant's 
minister,  it  shall  doom  him  to  death  as  remorse- 
lessly as  he  has  doomed  my  noble  father ; "  and 
having  spoken,  he  cast  himself  down,  and  again 
covered  his  Jiace  in  his  mantle. 

Never,  perhaps,  through  all  the  long  tragic 
record  of  human  woes  and  sufferings  which 
the  past,  the  sad  and  solemn  past,  holds  in 
its  melancholy  treasury  —  never  was  there 
yet  a  scene  in  which  the  dark  feeling  of  de- 
solation penetrated  more  deeply   into   every 
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bosonij  than  in  the  one  which  surrounded  the 
tribune  Marcian.  The  horrors,  the  fatigues^  the 
destruction  of  the  preceding  night,  had  laid  every 
heart  prostrate  in  the  general  calamity ;  and  when 
the  blow  of  individual  grief  fell  heavy  upon  all 
alike, it  seemed  to  crush  and  trample  out  in  every 
breast  the  last  warm  kindly  hopes — the  last  bright 
delusions  of  our  phantasm-like  existence. 

Flavia  gazed  on  her  children,  and  on  the  or- 
phans, in  deep  melancholy;  while  Theodore,  with 
his  face  buried  in  his  robe,  sat  apart,  and  Eudo- 
chia  hid  her  streaming  eyes  upon  her  adoptive 
mother's  lap.  Ildica,  with  clasped  hands,  and 
cheeks  down  which  the  large  bright  tears  rolled 
slow,  now  gazed  upon  her  young  and  mourning 
lover ;  now  turned  an  inquiring,  anxious,  long- 
ing glance  towards  Marcian  ;  who,  on  his  part, 
again,  witli  knitted  brow  and  downcast  eyes, 
sat  in  the  midst,  stifling  emotions  which  strug- 
gled hard  against  control.  Even  the  slaves  of 
Flavia  and  Faulinus,  amongst  whom  the  news 
had  spread,  gathered  round  the  open  tentj  and, 
standing  wrapped  up  in  their  dark  penulaei 
gased  with  mournful  and  fympathising  looks 
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upon  the  sad  group  beneath  its  shade ;  while 
mingled  amongst  them,  here  and  there^  were 
seen  some  of  the.  stout  soldiers  who  had  accom- 
panied the  tribune,  evidently  sharing,  notwith- 
standing all' their  own  habits  of  danger  and  suf- 
fering, and  their  frequent  familiarity  with  death 
itself,  in  the  grief  of  the  young  and  hapless  beings 
before  them. 

.  One  only  of  the  party  seemed  occupied  with 
other  thoughts,  and  yet  the  seeming  belied 
him.  Ammian,  reclining  by  the  side  of  the 
Uttle  sandy  path  which  crossed  the  meadow 
where  they  sat,  seemed  busy,  in  his  usual  ab- 
stracted manner,  in  tracing  figures  on  the  dust. 
One  of  the  soldiers  moved  across  to  see  what 
he  was  employed  in,  and  by  that  action  drew  the 
attention  of  Marcian,  whose  eyes  turned  thither 
too ;  when,  to  his  surprise,  he  beheld,  written 
in  the  Greek  character,  upon  the  sand. 

*'  Death  to  all  tyrants !  The  blood  of  the  guilty 
tar  the  blood  of  the  innocent !  Vengeance  for 
PauUnus!"* 

•  Rising  at  once,  he  set  his  foot  upon  the 
writing  eie  the  slower  soldier  could  decij^er 
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what  it  meant ;  and  then,  raising  his  finger  to 
Ammian.  he  said  with  emphasis,  "  Beware!** 

The  boy  looked  up  in  his  face,  and  an- 
swered calmlvy  ''  I  will  beware,  most  noble 
Marcian  !  **  But  there  was  meaning  in  his  eyes, 
and  Marcian  chose  not  to  urge  his  wild  and 
daring  spirit  farther. 

Seating  himself  again  bv  Flavia's  side,  the 
tribune,  with  the  calm  gentleness  of  a  compas- 
sionate heart,  endeavoured  to  soothe  the  pain 
which  it  had  been  his  bitter  task  to  inflict;  and 
when  he  had,  in  a  degree,  succeeded  in  gaining 
attention,  he  gave  some  orders  to  the  soldiers, 
and  spoke  some  words  to  the  slaves,  which  caused 
them  to  retire  from  the  \dcinity  of  the  tent, 

"  Listen  to  me,  Theodore,"  he  said ;  "  listen 
to  me,  noble  lady !  Grief  has  had  its  part ; 
other  duties  call  for  your  consideration.  I 
would  fain  ask  you,  sweet  Flavia,  whither  you 
now  propose  to  turn  your  steps ;  what  plan  you 
now  propose  to  follow  ?  '* 

"  We  proposed,"  replied  Flavia,  after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  ^'  to  go  forward  to  Salona; 
there  to  wait,  if  we  could  find  a  refuge,  till  the 
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palace  was  again  rendered  habitable^  or  till  we 
could  send  those  things  which  may  be  necessary 
to  our  own  villa  upon  the  mountains.  I  have 
not  dwelt  in  it  since  my  husband's  death,  but 
if  it  be  necessary  I  can  conquer  memory." 

"  To  Salona !  **  replied  Marcian,  musing ; 
"  to  Salona  !  It  is  true,  you  could  easily  fly 
thence  in  case  of  necessity  to  Ravenna;  but 
Valentinian,  if  report  has  informed  me  rightly, 
loves  you  not,  and  might  avenge  himself  by 
giving  you  up  to  Theodosius !  " 

Flavia  gazed  earnestly  in  the  tribune's  coun- 
tenance, as  the  new  and  painful  conviction  of 
fresh  dangers  broke  upon  her.  ^'  More  sor- 
rows !*'  she  said,  '^  more,  more,  to  be  endured  1 
Think  you,  then,  noble  Marcian,  that  we  are  in 
danger  at  Salona  ?  Think  you,  then,  that  Theo- 
dosius will  extend  his  persecution  even  to  us, 
innocent  as  we  are  V* 

**  He  has  already  slain  one  as  innocent 
as  any  of  us,  lady,'*  replied  the  tribune,  "  and 
he  has  given  up  to  the  sword  one  &iend 
and  many  of  the  slaves  of  him  who  is  gonef. 
D^  you  believe,  then,  that  he  will  spare  th« 
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cousin  of  one  whom  he  hated — a  cousin  who   .:^ 
was  loved  as  a  sister  ?   Can  you  trust  to  his 
stopping  short  with  the  father,  and  not  carrying      . 
on  his  vengeance  to  the  son  ?" 

"  Oh  that  I  were  in  his  palace !"  cried  Theo- 
dore :  **  oh  that  I  were  ia  his  hall,  and  before 
his  throne  !" 

But  Flavia  answered  more  calmly,  "  Tell  us 
all  our  danger,  tribune.  Give  your  kind  and 
generous  advice.  You  are  known  as  wise  and 
good,  as  well  as  brave  and  skilful.  We  will  give 
our  actions  into  your  hands  for  guidance.  You 
shall  shape  our  course  as  you  think  fit." 

"  Lady,*'  replied  Marcian  in  a  tone  which, 
notwithstanding  all  his  command  over  himself, 
showed  how  much  his  heart  was  moved,— 
"  lady,  1  loved  Paulinus  as  a  brother.  He  was 
wise  and  eloquent,  learned  and  brave,  and  I  am 
but  the  son  of  a  common  soldier,  nurtui;ed  in 
camps,  and  educated  in  the  rude  field.  Yet 
between  my  heart  and  his  there  were  common 
feelings ;  and  in  the  course  of  our  various  lives 
we  chained  our  souls  together  by  mutual  be« 
oefits:  may  his  shade  find  Elysium!    When  I 
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heard  of  what  had  hebilen,  my  first  thought 
was  of  my  friend's  children.  My  cohort  was  in 
Dalmatia,  my  time  of  command  approaching ; 
and  though  I  had  been  called  to  the  capital  by 
the  Imperial  mandate,  I  prepared  to  come 
hither  with  all  speed.  While  I  so  prepared,  I 
heard  of  the  death  of  Yalens  and  the  slaves, 
and  doubted  not  that  the  cup  might  next  pass 
to  me.  I  presented  myself  before  the  Emperor 
to  know  at  once  my  doom  ;  but  he  contented 
himself  with  commanding  me  to  come  hither, 
and  lead  the  troops  instantly  into  Thrace.  An- 
other cohort  imder  the  command  of  Strator,  the 
bitter  enemy  of  Paulinus,  is  ordered  hither  in- 
stantly to  regulate — such  is  the  pretext —  the 
line  of  frontier  with  the  messengers  of  Yalen- 
tinian.  Lady,  I  fear  me  there  may  be  other 
purposes  to  execute ;  and  I  have  hastenedi  with- 
out pause  or  rest,  to  bring  you  tidings,  which, 
sad  as  they  are,  might  have  been  crowned  with 
bitterer  still,  if  I  had  not  been  the  messenger, — 
to  bring  you  such  tidings,  and  to  take  counsel 
with  you  for  your  safety.  My  opinion,  indeed, 
my  advice,  is  littk  worthy  of  your  having;  but 
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still,  let  us  consult  together,  and  —  as  far  as  my  : ;. 
duty  as  a  soldier  and  a  Roman  will  permit — let    ^ 
me  be  a  brother  to  the  Lady  Flavia,  a  father 
to  my  dead  friend's  orphans." 

**  Your  advice  will  be  as  wise  as  your  heart  u 
kind/*  replied  Flavia.  "  Oh  give  it  us,  my 
friend!  give  it  to  us  fully  and  openly.  We 
will  be  guided  by  it,  imless  there  be  reasons 
against  it,  which  even  you  yourself  shall  ap- 
prove. If  safety  be  not  to  be  foimd  in  Illy- 
ricuu),  whither  would  you  have  us  go?" 

*'  To  the  extreme  limits  of  the  empire!" 
replied  Marcian.  "  What  matters  it  to  you 
what  the  land  be  called  which  you  inhabit  for  a 
few  short  years  ?  what  matters  it  if  the  north 
wind  blow  somewhat  more  coldly  than  in  this 
golden  land  ?  if  winter  wear  a  ruder  aspect,  and 
the  flowers  and  fruits  linger  for  the  summer 
sun,  ere  they  bloom  and  ripen  ?" 

'•  What  matters  it,  indeed!"  said  Flavia. 
**  We  love  this  scene,  tribune, — well  and  dearly 
do  we  love  this  glorious  scene — but  we  love  it 
more  fVom  the  tender  memories  that  have  been 
attached  to  it,  than  even  for  its  sunny  splen- 
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door  and  its  face  of  beautj.  But  now  ihm 
thunder  which  has  stricken  us  has  turned  th» 
sweet  and  firuity  wine  which  filled  our  cup  to 
sour  and  hateful  dr^s.  Another  land  will  ba 
brighter  in  our  sight*  Freedom  from  a  tyrant's 
neighbourhood  shall  supply  the  place  of  beau- 
ties that  we  leave  behind ;  the  absence  of  objects 
that  recall  our  griefs  shall  compensate  for  those 
that  once  awoke  our  joys ;  peace  shidl  be  our 
atmosphere  of  balm,  security  our  sunshine. 
What  say  you,  Theodore  V 

"  Let  us  go,  my  mother,"  replied  the  youth : 
^'  where  you  and  Ildica,  Ammian  and  Eudochia, 
are  with  me,  shall  be  my  country.  The  tyrant 
has  smitten  down  one  object  of  my  love,  but  he 
is  powerless  over  my  capability  of  loving :  that 
which  was  parted  is  now  all  concentrated.  You 
will  go  with  me,  my  Udica,  is  it  not  so  ?  and  my 
father's  blessing— the  blessing  of  the  dead— 
^hall  follow,  and  comfort  us  in  exile.  But 
whither  would  you  direct  our  course,  nobk 
Marcian!" 

« 'Towards  the  banks  of  the  Danube,"  he  re- 
plied.    "  There,  at  the  extreme  verge  of  the 


Imperial  territory,  the  power  o£  Theododoi 
waxes  weak,  and  u  exercised  wiiii  di£cxiltj. 
There,  too,  if  mad  and  persevering  jeoloiBydziTe 
him  still  to  seek  your  hurt,  ten  itep:>  pLure  voa 
l)oyond  his  reach,  where  the  feeble  and  dege- 
nerate Ca.\sar  dare  not  stretch  a  hand  to  grasp 
you  :  your  father's  brother  dwells  at  \[axgiis, 
hiHliop  of  the  place/' 

Theodore's  countenance  felL  ''  He  was  in- 
ilcod  the  brotlier  of  my  father^s  blood,''  he  an* 
swored,  **  but  was  never  the  brother  of  his  love. 
Urnsping,  avaricious,  crafty,  I  have  heard  my 
fathor  say,  that  Eugenius  has  the  talents,  but 
not  iho  virtues,  of  a  Roman." 

**  Yet  with  him,"  replied  Marcian,  "are  you 
?«uri'  of  a  safer  asylum  than  with  any  one  else. 
Kvon  at  this  moment  he  is  at  enmity  with  the 
oonrt  of  Thcodosius,  and  bears  a  mortal  hatred 
to  riirysnphcus,  who  had  wronged  him,  aban- 
doned hint|  and,  notwithstanding  the  plead- 
ing of  your  fathor  in  his  behalf,  would  have  will- 
ingly given  him  up  to  the  barbarians.  With 
him  you  will  find  safety,  I  must  not  say  you 
will  find  vengeance — but  it  may  be  so." 
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"  Let  us  go !"  cried  Theodore ;  "  let  os  go, 
my  mother !  The  gold  and  jewels  which,  unwit- 
ting of  all  this,  I  made  the  Numidians  carry  forth 
last  night,  will  render  the  journey  lighter  to 
you,  dear  mother ;  and  if  my  uncle,  careful  of 
his  wealth,  refuse  to  give  me  support,  I  will 
find  means  to  win  it  for  mysel£" 

"  Fear  not  for  that,"  replied  Marcian;  "  your 
father's  wealth,  Theodore,  is  gone,  but  his 
estates  are  yours;  and  even  Theodosius  dares  not 
openly  take  from  you  that  which  no  law  has 
sentenced  you  to  lose.  Strange  that  he  who 
unquestioned  takes  a  life  unjustly  should  not 
have  power  to  seize  your  land,  and  yet  it  is  so. 
Now,  lady,  let  me  send  once  more  to  the  palace, 
and  bid  them  bring  forth  all  that  your  treasury 
contains.  Take  with  you  all  your  moveable 
wealth ;  for  if  you  do  not  so  guard  yourself,  it 
will  fall  into  hands  which  render  no  account. 
I  will  bid  them,  too,  bring  forth  whatever 
Utters  and  carriages  they  find,  to  bear  you 
less  weary  on  the  way ;  and  ere  two  days  be 
over,  I  will  follow,  and  rejoining  you,  protect  you 
from  harm,  till,  on  the  frontiers  of  Moesia,  I  must 
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leave  vou  and  march  on.  At  all  events,  my 
presence  and  my  troops  will  insure  your  safely 
so  far ;  and  even  after  that,  I  shall  be  inter- 
posed between  you  and  your  enemies,  so  that 
no  messenger  of  evil  can  pass  without  my  learn- 
ing his  purpose,  delaying  his  journey,  and  giv- 
ing you  timely  tidings.  Speed  however  matters 
much,  and  now  I  would  have  you  set  forth 
without  a  day*s  delay.** 

Flavia  sought  not  to  procrastinate;  for 
though  many  a  clinging  memory  attached  her 
to  those  scenes  by  the  fine  filmy  ties  of  associ- 
ations, which  even  the  sharp  edge  of  grief  could 
not  cut,  yet  the  safety  of  Theodore,  the  happi- 
ness of  her  own  child,  the  enfranchisement  from 
a  state  of  society,  where  virtue  was  no  safe- 
guard, and  justice  afforded  no  shield,  were  ob- 
jects too  dear  and  high  to  be  risked  by  delay. 
Few  and  melancholy  were  the  words  that  now 
passed,  but  the  orders  of  Marcian  were 
promptly  obeyed ;  and  though  he  would  suffer 
neither  Flavia  nor  Theodore  to  return,  even  for 
an  hour,  to  the  palace,  knowing  far  more  of  the 
eniel  orders  which    Theodosius    had  already 
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given  against  them  than  be  chose  to  commu- 
nicate, yet  a  number  of  their  domestics  were 
sent  thither  with  his  soldiers  to  remove  all  that 
belonged  to  either  family  in  the  building. 

Ere  the  sun  had  passed  the  meridian  more 
than  an  hour,  all  who  had  been  sent  had  re- 
turned, and  many  and  curious  were  the  objects 
which  now  surrounded  that  sad  group  by  the 
side  of  the  cemetery.  A  number  of  mules  and 
horses  were  there  ;  the  black  charger,  which 
had  carried  Paulinus  in  his  last  victory  over  the 
Alani,  and  which  had  never  been  ridden  since 
by  any  one  but  himself;  the  white  horses  which 
drew  the  low  carriage  called  jpilentum,  wherein 
flavia  was  accustomed  to  drive  along  the  margin 
of  the  sea ;  litters  with  their  silver  feet,  and  co- 
vered chairs  of  gold  and  ivory  ;  rich  caskets ; 
leathern  bags  of  gold  and  silver  coin  ;  and  large 
quantities  of  silks  and  fine  Unens,  (then  become 
general,  but  still  considered  costly,)  made  up 
into  packages  of  convenient  sizes  for  carrying 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  slaves,  or  placing  on  the 
beasts  of  burden,  together  with  cups  and  vases 
of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones;  and  slaves  of 
all  complexions  and  of  every  different  feature. 
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Every  thing,  in  short,  which  was  usually  col- 
lected in  a  wealthy  and  powerful  Roman  house, 
at  that  luxurious  and  extravagant  period,  was 
there  scattered  round  in  glittering  profusion, 
giving  that  group  the  appearance  of  some  ca- 
ravan from  Ophir  or  from  Tyre  reposing  on  its 
journey.     Some  confusion  and  some  delay  took 
place,   though   every   thing  was    arranged  as 
quickly  as  possible,  while  Flavia  looked  on  in 
calm  sadness,  and   Theodore  gazed  upon  the 
scene  with  burning  indignation  unquenched  by 
grief,  making  his  lip  still  quiver,  and  his  bright 
eye  flash. 

At  length  all  was  prepared,  and  with  a 
few  words  of  heartfelt  thanks  to  Marcian,  the 
lady  placed  herself  with  Ildica  in  one  of  the 
hctul^p  or  litters,  Eudochia  and  her  chief  at- 
tendant reclined  in  another.  Ammian  sprang 
upon  a  small  Thracian  horse,  and  Theodore 
mounted  his  father's  charger.  The  noble  beast, 
wild  with  unwearied  strength,  reared  high  and 
snorted  fiercely,  as  he  felt  the  light  weight  of 
the  young  Roman ;  but  Theodore  with  skill  and 
power  soon  curbed  him  to  his  will,  and  patted 
his  proud  neck,  while  a  tear,  given  to  the  me- 
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mory  of  him  who  was  gone,  wetted  his  eyelids. 
The  whole  party  then  moved  on,  winding  back 
again  along  the  path  which  they  had  trodden 
that  very  morning. 

Their  way  lay  over  the  hills,  and  for  an  hour 
they  moved  on,  ascending  gently,  but  without 
stopping,  till  at  lengtli,  on  the  highest  spot  of 
the  inferior  acclivity,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of 
the  higher  mountains,  Flavia  bade  the  bearers 
stop,  and  gazed  out  of  the  litter  upon  the  scene 
which  she  was  quitting  perhaps  for  ever.  There 
it  lay,  robed  in   the  same  splendid  sunshine 
which  had  adorned  it  on  the  preceding  day. 
To  the  eyes  which  looked  upon  it  not  a  change 
was  to  be  seen.     The  palace,  the  village,  the 
distant  town  of  Salona,  the  beautiful  bay,  the 
golden  islands  which  are  scattered  along  the 
coast,  the  liquid  sapphire  in  which  they  seemed 
to  float,  were  all  sleeping  beneath   the  wan- 
derers' glance  in  the  drowsy  heat  of  mid-day, 
looking  calm  and  tranquil,  as  if  nature  herself 
imitated  the  hypocrisy  of  man,  and  covered  with 
deceitful  smiles  the  desolation  which  reigned 
.within  her  bosom.     The  measured  round  of  the 
sun  bad  scarcely  been  accomplishedi  aince  thoM 
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who  now  stood  upon  the  hill-top,  fugitives  from 
their  dear  domestic  hearths,  had  met  together 
after  separation,  and  had  gazed  over  that  same 
lovely  prospect  from  the  clump  of  cypresses 
which  now  lay  beneath  their  eyes.  Scarcely 
had  one  round  of  the  sun  been  accomplished 
since  standing  there  they  had  gazed  upon  that 
pageant-like  scene  of  beauty,  and  had  felt  all 
its  fair-  features  reflected  from  the  clear  bright 
mirror  of  the  happy  heart.  Scarcely  had  one 
round  been  accomplished  since  every  splendid 
object  that  the  eye  could  find,  and  every  sweet 
sound  that  the  ear  could  catch,  in  a  spot  and  a 
moment  when  all  was  music  and  brightness, 
had  seemed  but  an  image,  a  type,  a  pro- 
phecy of  joys  and  happiness  and  successes  yet 
to  come ;  and  yet  in  that  brief  space,  an  earth- 
quake had  rent  and  torn  that  enchanted  land, 
and  had  scattered  ruin,  desolation,  and  death, 
over  its  fair  calm  face:  —  in  that  brief  space, 
from  the  bosoms  of  those  who  gazed  upon  it  had 
been  torn  the  bright  joys  of  youth  and  inex- 
perience ;  had  been  scattered  the  dear  hopes  and 
warm  imaginings  of  innocent  expectation  ;  had 
been  riven  one  of  the  dearest  ties  of  human  ex- 
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istence,  the  great  band  of  the  loving  and  the 
loved:  for  not  one  in  that  sad  family  but  felt  that 
the  unjust  fate  of  Paulinus  had  given  a  chilly 
coldness  to  their  hearts^ — no,  not  one  from  the 
youngest  to  the  oldest.     The  young  felt  that  the 
fresh  bloom  was  gone  for  ever  from  the  Hesperian 
fruit ;  the  elder  that  the  cropped  flower  of  hope, 
which   had  again  been  beginning  to  blossom, 
had  been  once  more  crushed  down,  and  never 
could  bloom  again. 

Between  their  fate  and  the  scene  they  gazed 
upon  there  seemed  some  fanciful  affinity ;  each 
felt  it,  each  lingered  with  fond  regret  to  gather 
into  one  glance  all  the  thousand  lovely  and  belov- 
ed sights ;  each  sighed  as  they  gazed  and  thought 
of  the  "  For  ever  /"  and  at  length  even  from  Fla- 
via's  eyes  broke  forth  the  long  repressed  tears. 

The  slaves  stood  round,  and  sympathised 
with  those  who  mourned.  Many  a  dark  eye, 
and  many  a  rough  cheek,  was  moistened  with 
the  drops  of  kindly  feeling,  till  at  length  the 
lady  wiped  her  tears  away,  and  waving  her  hand 
towards  the  valleys  on  the  ther  side,  said,  **  Let 
lis  go  on ! " 
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Again  they  began  to  move,  when  the  voices 
of  two  slaves  broke  forth  in  a  mournful  song, 
which  they  had  probably  often  sung  in  their 
own  remote  land. 

SLAVE'S  SONG. 

1. 

"  Wc  leave  ye  behind  us,  sweet  things  of  the  earth ; 
Our  life's  but  a  race  to  the  death  from  the  birth ; 
We  pause  not  to  gather  the  flowers  as  they  gro^. 
The  goal  is  before  us,  and  on  we  must  go ! 

We  leave  ye  behind  us,  sweet  things  of  the  earth. 

2. 

**  Fair  scenes  of  our  childhood,  dear  homes  of  our  youth, 
Memorials  of  innocence,  virtue,  and  truth, 
The  land  of  our  birth,  the  dear  mother  that  bore,  — 
We  leave  ye  behind  us,  we  see  j'ou  no  more ! 

We  leave  ye  behind  us,  sweet  things  of  the  earth. 

3. 
**  The  joys  that  we  tasted  we  taste  not  again ; 
Each  hour  has  its  burden,  each  day  has  its  pain; 
Ko  moment  in  flying,  but  hurries  us  past 
Some  sight,  sound,  or  feeling  more  dear  than  the  last  I 
We  leave  ye  behind  us,  sweet  things  of  the  earth. 

4. 
•*  We  leave  ye  behind  us,  and  others  shall  come 
To  tread  in  our  footsteps,  from  cradle  to  tomb ; 
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Bull  gazing  back  fondly,  wtdi  fingering  eyes. 
Where  behind  them  the  bright  land  of  memory  lies ! 
We  leave  ye  behind  ua,  sweet  things  of  the  earth. 

5. 
*^  The  sound  of  Tune's  pinion,  as  fiist  he  doth  fly, 
Is  echoed  firom  each  mortal  breast  by  a  sigh ; 
What  if  there  be  fruits  ? — they  ungather'd  must  grow» 
For  fate  is  behind  us,  and  on  we  must  go ! 

We  leave  ye  bd)ind  us,  sweet  things  of  the  earth. 

6. 
**  We  leave  ye  behind  us,  sweet  things  of  the  earth, 
Hope8,joys,and  endearments,  sport,  pleasure,  and  nurth. 
Like  a  tempest-driven  ship,  sailing  by  some  bright  shore. 
Time  hurries  us  onward  —  we  see  you  no  morei 
We  leavr  ye  bdiind  us,swee^  things  of  the  earth." 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

THE   STRANGER. 

It  was  in  the  calends  of  June,  and  yet  the  dajr 
had  very  few  of  the  attributes  of  summer. 
The  grey  rain  came  down  heavily  from  the  dull 
leaden  sky,  the  wind  rushed  in  fierce  gusts 
from  the  north-east,  the  stream  of  the  Danube 
rolled  dark  and  rapidly,  and  a  melancholy  mur- 
mur rose  up  from  its  waters  while  they  hurried 
on  to  the  gloomy  Euxine,  as  if  in  reply  to  the 
sad  and  wailing  voice  of  the  breeze.  The  only 
thing  that  spoke  the  season  of  the  year  was 
the  vivid  verdure  of  the  wide  green  pastures, 
and  the  rich  blossoms  that  hung  upon  the  fre- 
quent trees.  Along  the  banks  of  the  dark 
river,  accompanied  only  by  two  freedmen  on 
horseback,  rode  Theodore,  the  son  of  Paulinus, 
dressed  in  the  deep  mourning  tunic  and  mantle 
of  dark  grey,  with  no  ornament  of  any  kind 
upon   his   person   except   at   the   hilt   of    his 
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sword.  The  same  black  charger  bore  him 
with  which  he  had  departed  from  Dalmatia; 
and  pressing  the  noble  beast  onward,  he  cast 
his  eyes  frequently  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
riyer. 

At  length  he  suddenly  drew  in  his  bridle, 
exclaiming,  ''  There  is  a  raft,  and  if  we  can 
but  make  them  hear  we  shall  be  secure. 
Diimoimt,  Ccemera;  run  to  the  margin,  and 
shout  loudly  for  the  boatmen.'* 

The  dark  Arab,  who,  though  rendered  free  by 
Fhma  aft^  the  earthquake,  at  Theodore's  re- 
quest, still  f<^owed  the  fortimes  of  the  young 
Roman  with  love  elevated  by  liberty,  sprang 
eagerly  to  the  ground  to  obey ;  but,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  all,  ere  he  had  led  down  his  horse  to 
the  shore,  the  raft,  which  they  had  seen  moored 
to  the  opposite  bank,  was  put  in  motion  by  two 
men  who  had  been  sitting  near,  under  the  shelter 
of  the  wood,  that  was  there  thick  and  tall.  On- 
ward it  came,  skilftiUy  piloted  across  the  stream, 
till  it  approached  the  shore,  on  which  Theodore 
and  his  two  followers  now  stood  ready  to 
embark. 
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At  the  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  cubits, 
however,  the  raft  paused,  and  those  who  steered 
it  gazed  upon  the  young  Roman  and  his  at- 
tendants with  apparent  doubt  and  surprise. 
Theodore  pressed  them  to  come  on ;  and  then, 
perceiving  that  they  were  barbarians  from  the 
north,  he  spoke  to  them  in  one  of  those  dialects 
which  feelings  connected  with  his  mother's 
memory  had  made  him  learn  and  preserve,  even 
amidst  the  gay  amusements  and  deeper  studies 
which  had  since  had  their  share  of  his  time. 
She  it  was  who  had  first  taught  his  infant  tongue 
to  pronounce  those  sounds  so  difiicult  for  a 
Roman  to  utter :  she  it  was  who  had  used  those 
porthem  words  towards  her  boy,  in  the  early 
language  of  affection  and  tenderness;  and  though 
she  had  died  at  a  period  of  his  life  when  tl^e 
wax  on  the  tablets  of  memory  is  soft,  and  im- 
pressions are  too  easily  effiu;ed,  he  had  never 
forgotten  the  accents  that  he  had  so  dearly 
loved.  But  now,  that  knowledge  proved  not 
a  little  serviceable.  The  barbarians  looked 
yp  in  surprise ;  and  when  he  told  them,  in  a 
Idjiguage  they  understood,  to  bring  near  their 


raft  with  speed,  as  delay  might  be  dangerous  to 
him,  they  hastened  to  approach  the  shore,  and 
loflfered  him  to  lead  his  unwilling  horse  upon 
the  fluctuating  and  unsteady  raft. 

One  of  the  attendants  followed ;  but  the  boat- 
men seemed  to  doubt  whether  their  rude  passage* 
boat  would  sustain  the  third  man  and  horse  $ 
though  the  large  trunks  of  trees  whereof  it  was 
composed  were  {arthet  supported  by  skins  blown 
out  like  bladders.  Theodore,  however,  would 
not  leave  one  behind;  and,  though  sinking  deep 
in  the  water,  the  raft  still  bore  them  all  up. 

Floating  heavily  upon  the  rushing  stream,  it 
reached  die  other  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  a 
piece  of  gold  repaid  the  service  of  the  boatmen  | 
but  though,  when  the  foot  of  Theodore  touched 
the  barbaric  land,  he  felt  the  thrill  of  security 
and  freedom  at  his  heart,  yet,  as  he  mounted  hi$ 
horse,  and  gazed  upon  the  scene  before  him, 
he  paused  with  a  sensation  of  doubt  and  awe* 
The  bank  of  the  riveif,  where  he  stood,  was 
clothed  with  smooth  green  turf;  but  both  far<» 
ther  up  and  lower  down  the  stream  might  be 
seen  high  rocks ;  and  at  the  distance  of  about 
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a  hundred  yards  from  the  margin  roae  up  dark, 
taU«  and  gloomy,  the  forest  coyering  of  pri- 
meval earth.  The  proximity  of  those  mighty 
trees  prevented  the  eye  from  discovering  aught 
beyond  them,  except  where  the  ground  sloped 
down  towards  the  west;  but  there,  even,  no 
promise  of  a  more  open  country  was  given :  for 
over  the  first  forest  line,  at  its  lowest  point, 
might  be  seen  a  wide  extent  of  dark  grey  wood* 
rounded,  and  waving  with  an  interminable  ocean 
of  leaves  and  branches. 

The  desolate  aspect  of  the  wilderness  fell 
ehill  upon  the  heart  of  the  young  Roman; 
and  though  his  resolution  to  pursue  his  way 
on  that  side  of  the  river  was  not  to  be  shaken, 
yet  many  a  difficulty  and  a  danger,  he  too  weU 
knew,  lay  before  him*  Through  some  part 
of  that  wood,  he  was  aware,  had  been  cut  a 
military  road,  when  the  Romans  had  been  indeed 
the  sovereigns  of  the  world ;  but  since  that 
time  centuries  had  past,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  had  changed :  a  thousand  uncivilised 
tribes  filled  the  land  which  the  people  of  the 
Imperial  city  had  once  possessed;     and  all 


W  Bagnificent  ^nrorliLH   had  been  destroyed,  or 

M^Kted,  beyond    tiie     xnere   firontier  of  the 

dinoDuhed    empire.       ITIieodore    paused,    and 

^Qpon  that  dark   and  gloomy  wood,  un- 

ceittt&  \xj  what    path    lie    should   direct  his 

itepi,  and  without    remarking  the  keen  and 

etger  eyes  with  wliicli  tlie  two  barbarian  ferry-^ 

nen  examined  him  firom  head  to  foot. 

At  length,  bb  lie  still  stood  scanning  the 
(nest,  one  of  them  asked  some  question  of  the 
Aiib  Cremera ;  but  it  was  couched  in  the 
laDgosge  of  the  Alani,  and  Cremera  could- 
neither  comprehend  nor  answer.  The  barba-^ 
nan  then  adyanced  to  the  side  of  the  young 
Roman's  horse,  and  said,  in  a  mild  and  sym- 
pathising Toice,  **  Are  you  not  he  who  was 
expected  t" 

"  I  am  not,"  replied  Theodore,  in  the  same* 
langnsgs.  *'  I  am  a  Roman ;  but  I  seek  to 
go  to  Margus  by  the  barbarian  bank  of  the 
lifer." 

<<Yoa  will  find  it  both  difficult  and  dan- 
gooQSt**  answered  the  other,  ''even  if  you 
ibssdy  know   this  land;  and  if  you  do  not 
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know  ity  the  lizard  which  climbs  the  rocks  and 
trees,  and  glides  through  the  smallest  space 
upon  its  onward  way,  might  as  well  try  to 
travel  upon  the  water.  Besides,  you  know  not 
whether  you  are  welcome  in  the  land." 

"  My  mother  was  daughter  of  Evaric,  king 
of  the  Alani  of  Gaul,"  replied  Theodore ;  "and 
wherever  the  land  is  tenanted  by  that  nation 
I  shaU  be  welcome.'* 

The  man  kissed  the  edge  of  his  mantle, 
saying,  "Be  you  welcome!"  and  Theodore 
continued :  "  Can  you  give  me  no  one  to  guide 
me  on  my  vray?" 

"  I  will  see,  I  will  see!"  replied  the  other; 
and  he  ran  swiftly  up  into  the  wood. 

Ere  he  had  been  long  absent  he  re-appeared, 
followed  by  a  young  man,  clad  in  coarse 
clothing  and  common  fur,  who  expressed  him- 
self willing,  for  a  small  reward,  to  undertake 
the  task  of  guiding  the  stranger  on  his  way ; 
and  though  by  his  stature  and  complexion, 
very  different  from  those  of  the  tall  and  fair 
Alani,  Theodore  discovered  at  once  that  he 
was  of  some  other  tribe,  and  found,  also,  that 
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he  could  only  speak  a  few  brief  sentences  of 
their  langoage,  the  young  Roman  was,  never* 
thelessy  glad  to  put  himself  under  the  guidance 
of  any  one  who  knew  the  country  well.  With 
the  few  words  that  he  could  command  of  the 
language  which  Theodore  had  been  speaking, 
the  guide  told  him  that  it  would  be  a  journey 
of  two  days  from  that  spot  to  Margus,  and  that 
houses  where  they  could  find  refreshment  and 
repose  would  be  few';  but  still  Theodore  de- 
termined to  pursue  his  way,  and  the  guide  was 
at  once  promised  the  hire  that  he  demanded 

He  made  the  young  Roman  stay  while  he 
caught  and  mounted  a  small  shaggy  horse  which 
had  been  straying  in  the  wood,  round  a  hut 
which  was  just  to  be  dintinguished  upon  the 
upland,  through  the  bolls  of  the  tall  trees.  No 
sooner  had  he  sprung  upon  his  beast,  however, 
than  the  whole  nature  of  the  barbarian  seemed 
changed.  Where  he  had  been  slow  and  limping 
in  his  gait,  he  became  qidck  and  active ;  and 
setting  off  at  full  speed  through  the  forest,  he 
pursued  paths  along  which  it  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  Theodore  and  his  companions  to  follow 
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him ;  so  narrow  were  they,  so  tangled^  so  inse- 
cure for  any  horse  unaccustomed  to  those  in« 
tricate  wilds. 

Still  poured  down  the  rain ;  and  as  they  gal« 
loped  on  through  those  dim  Tistaa  and  sudden 
breaks,  the  white  mist  rolled  in  volumes  amongst 
the  trees,  and  each  footfidl  of  the  horses  pro* 
duced  a  cloud  from  the  marshy  grass.  At 
length,  towards  the  CTening,  the  sun,  some 
three  hours  past  his  meridian,  b^^  to  break 
through  the  heavy  clouds,  and  streamed  down 
the  glades  of  the  forest,  while  the  light  vapours 
rolled  away,  and  the  birds  sang  sweetly  fixim 
the  woody  coverts  around.  In  another  hour 
three  small  tents  of  skins  were  seen;  and 
pausing  there  ibr  a  short  space,  the  guide  pro- 
cured some  food  for  the  horses  and  milk  for  the 
riders.  The  people  of  the  tents  looked  wild 
and  fierce,  and  spoke  the  dialect  of  the  Huns, 
which  was  imintelligible  to  all  ears  but  that  of 
the  guide.  They  showed  no  curiosity  in  regard 
to  the  stranger's  appearance,  but  they  evinced 
that  avidity  which  is  the  peculiar  vice  of  frontier 
tribes^ 


At  the  end  of  less  than  an  hour  the  guide 
pointed  to  the  sun  and  to  the  horses;  and 
Theodore  mounting,  once  more  followed  him 
on  his  way.  Night  fell  ere  they  again  saw 
a  human  abode;  but  at  length  they  halted 
before  a  tall  tower  of  hewn  stone,  which  had  in 
fimner  years  been  a  Roman  fort,  built  as  a  de- 
fence against  the  very  barbarians  who  now  pos- 
sessed the  land.  The  guide  tried  the  gateway ; 
but  finding  it  &st,  shouted  loudly  for  admission. 
He  then  paused  to  listen  if  any  reply  were 
made;  and  while  he  did  so,  Theodore  heard 
tifiu:  the  melancholy  roaring  of  the  Danube. 

At  length  some  grim  fiices  and  wild  fur-clad 
forms  piresented  themselves  at  the  gate,  and 
Theodore  and  his  followers  were  led  into  what 
had  been  the  chamber  of  the  guard.  There  was 
no  want  of  hospitality  *—  nay,  nor  of  courtesy 
of  heart  —  shown  by  the  rude  tenants  of  that 
half  ruined  building,  to  the  young  stranger  who 
sought  the  shelter  of  the  roof  that  had  become 
theirs.  Thej  lighted  a  fire  in  the  midst  of  th{» 
hall  to  dry  his  still  damp  garments ;  they 
brought  forth  their  stock  of  fruit  and  milk,  and 
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.even  some  of  the  delicacie9  obtained  from  the 
neighbouring  country.  Broiled  fisb  was  speedily 
.added ;  and  while  the  men,  by  speaking  gestures, 
pressed  him  to  his  food,  tlie  women  touched  his 
mantle,  and  seemed  by  their  smiles  to  marvel  at 
its  fineness. 

Though  their  appearance  was  rude,  and  no 
comeliness  of  form  or  feature  won  by  external 
beauty  that  confidence  which  is  so  often  re- 
fused to  homely  truth,  yet  Theodore  read  in 
their  looks  that  he  was  secure,  and  lay  him- 
self down  upon  a  bed  of  skins  to  seek  that 
repose  which  he  so  much  needed.  The  fireed- 
men  lay  at  his  feet ;  and  all  was  soon  silence 
within  those  crumbling  walls :  but  sleep,  the 
bosom  friend  of  youth  and  happiness,  grows 
.timorous  as  a  scared  bird  after  the  first  fell 
grasp  of  grief.  All  that  he  had  gone  through 
within  the  last  sad  month,  all  that  weighed 
upon  his  mind  even  then,  came  back  in  the 
visions  of  the  night,  and  three  times  roused  the 
young  Roman  from  his  light  and  troubled 
slumbers.  The  first  time  all  was  still,  and 
the  light  of  the  blazing  fire  of  pine  flickered 
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over  the  dark  forms  that  lay  sleeping  around* 
The  next  time  when  he  woke  two  figures  were 
standing  between  him  and  the  light,  but  one 
soon  turned  away  and  left  the  chamber,  while 
the  other,  who  remained,  cast  some  fagots  on 
the  embers,  and  again  lay  himself  down  to 
rest.  The  slumber  that  succeeded  was  deeper, 
heavier,  more  tranquil;  and  when  he  again 
awoke,  daylight  was  streaming  in  from  above. 
Almost  all  the  Huns  whom  he  had  seen  the 
night  before  had  left  the  chamber,  and  one, 
whom  he  had  not  hitherto  beheld,  stood  with 
his  arms  folded  on  his  chest,  gazing  upon  him 
as  he  lay  stretched  in  the  morning  light. 

Between  Theodore  and  the  barbarian,  how- 
ever, awakened,  watchftil,  and  prepared,  with 
his  spear  grasped  in  his  hand,  sat  the  faithftd 
Cremera,  his  giant  limbs  and  swelling  muscles  all 
ready  to  start  into  defence  of  his  master  on  the 
slightest  appearance  of  danger ;  but  the  eyes  of 
the  Hun  seemed  not  even  to  see  the  slave,  so  in- 
tently were  those  small  but  searching  orbs  turned 
ppon  the  countenance  of  the  young  Roman. 
Even  when  he  woke,  and  looked  up,  the  Hun 
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vttiiiiEcir HOC  tkst  steadfinl  gaze;  bat  seemed 
t»  caofiBH^Iatey  wi&  eager  cmkMity,  tbe  same 
hmtan%  wUtk  ke  had  bdieU  sfleDt  and  cold 
IB   aleeps  bow^  wakciriiy  up  into   warm  and 


Theodote  letnmed  the  glance  for  a  numienty 
widioat   imng,  and,  as  he  lay,  scanned  the 
posoQ  of  die  Hon.     He  was  shorter   than 
the  ordinarj  height  of  the  Romans;  but  his 
Inreadth  acron  the  shoulders  was  gigantic,  with 
thin    flanks   and    long   mnsenlar  arms.     His 
features  were  bj  no  means  handsome,  and  his 
complexion  was  a  pale  dark  brown ;   but  yet 
there  was  something   in  that  countenance  re- 
markable, stiiking,  not  displeasing.     The  small 
black  ejes  had  an  inexpressible  brilliancy ;  the 
forehead,  surmounted  with  thin  grey  hair,  was 
broad,  high,  and  majestic;  and  the  firm  im- 
movable bend  of  the  almost  beardless  lips  spoke 
that  decision  and  strength  of  character  which, 
when  displayed  either  in  good  or  evil,  commands 
a  separate  portion  of  respect.    His  dress  was 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  barbarians 
whom  Theodore  had  already  encountered,  con- 
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ns6ng  of  dark  grej  doth  and  skins ;  but  the  cloth 
was  somewhat  finer  in  texture,  and  the  skins 
had  a  smooth  and  glossy  sofbiess,  which  showed 
the  joong  Roman  that  the  man  who  stood  be* 
fiire  him  was  superior  to  the  rest  of  those  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded.  Nor  had  it,  indeed, 
required  the  slight  superiority  of  his  garb  to 
teach  Theodore  that  he  beheld  no  ordinary 
man.  It  has  been  asserted,  and  it  may  be  so, 
that  fix>m  some  hidden  source  of  sympathy, 
tome  instinctive  prescience,  we  always  feel  pe* 
culiar  sensations  on  first  meeting  with  one  who 
is  destined  greatly  to  infiuenoe  or  control  our 
fate  through  life ;  and  whether  such  be  the  case 
or  not,  certain  it  is  that  through  the  breast  of 
Theodore,  the  moment  his  eyes  rested  on  the 
Hun,  passed  a  thrill  not  of  fear  nor  of  awe, 
nor  even  of  surprise,  but  of  strange  and  mingled 
emotions,  such  as  he  had  never  known  before ; 
and,  as  I  have  said,  he  continued  in  the  same 
recumbent  attitude,  gazing  firmly  in  the  face  of 
one  who  gazed  so  steadfastly  at  him. 

After  a  short  pause,  however,  the  Hun  spoke^ 
addressing  him  in  the  tongue  of  the  Alani. 
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withdrew  not  that  steadfiist  gaze ;  but  acemed 
to  contemplate,  with  eager  curiority,  the  same 
features,  which  he  had  beheld  silent  and  cold 
in  sleep,  now  wakening  up  into  warm  and 
speaking  life. 

Theodore  returned  the  glance  for  a  momesit, 
without    rising,   and,  as   he  lay,  scanned  the 
person   of  the   Hun.     He   was   shorter    than 
the  ordinary  height  of  the  Ronums;  but  his 
breadth  across  the  shoulders  was  gigantic,  with 
thin    flanks    and    long    muscular   arms.     His 
features  were  by  no  means  handsome,  and  his 
complexion  was  a  pale  daik  browm  ;    but  yet 
there  was  something    in  that  countenance  re- 
markable, striking,  not  displeasing.     The  small 
black  eyes  had  an  inexpressible  brilliancy ;  the 
forehead,  surmounted  with  thin  grey  hair,  was 
broad,  high,  and  majestic;   and   the  firm  im- 
movable bend  of  the  almost  beardless  lips  spoke 
that  decision  and  strength  of  character  which, 
when  displayed  either  in  good  or  evil,  commands 
a  separate  portion  of  respect.     BGs  dress  was 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  barbarians 
whom  Theodore  had  ahready  encoontered^ 
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iingrfdarkgrey  cloth  aJid  sleixxs  ;  but  the  cloth 
IB  some^kt  finer  in    ^ext\xre,  and  the  ikioi 
Wmootkand  glossy  softness,  which  showed 
tkeyoonglUraian  tliat   ^lie  man  who  stood  be- 
fe«  tern  was  sMpexioT  to   tl\e    rest    of  thoie  by 
vWhewaasunoxinded.       "Nor  liad  it,  indeed, 
leqmred  t\ie  slight  superiority  of  Iu«  garb  to 
leach  Theodore  tbat    Vie     beheld    no   ordinary 
mm.   U  has  been  asserted,  and  it  may  be  so, 
that  from  some  hidden    source   of  sympathy, 
woe  insdnctwe  prescience,  we  always  feel  pe- 
culiar sensatious  on  first  meeting  with  one  who 
is  destined  greatly  to  influence  or  control  our 
iste  through  life  ;  and  whether  such  be  the  case 
or  not,  certain  it  is  that  through  the  breast  of 
Theodore,  the  moment  his  eyes  rested  on  the 
Hun,  passed  a  thrill  not   of  fear  nor  of  awe, 
nor  even  of  surprise,  but  of  strange  and  mingled 
emotions,  such  as  he  had  never  known  before ; 
iod,  as  I  have  said,  he  continued  in  the  same 
recumbent  attitude,  gazing  firmly  in  the  fiice  of 
<me  who  gazed  so  steadGutly  at  him. 

After  a  short  pause,  however,  the  Hun  spoke^ 
•dditssing  him  in  the  tongue  of  the  Alani* 
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"  Though  that  bed,**  he  said,  in  a  low,  deep* 
toned  voice,  every  word  of  which  was  as  distinct 
and  clear  as  if  spoken  by  a  Stentor,  — "  though 
that  bed  must  be  but  a  hard  one  for  the  soft 
limbs  of  a  Roman,  thou  seemest  too  fond  of  it 
for  such  a  youth  as  thou  art.** 

''  Thou  art  mistaken,  barbarian,**  replied 
Theodore,  springing  on  his  feet;  "  the  Romans, 
who  can  lie  on  silken  couches  when  they  find 
them,  do  not  think  the  ground  either  too  cold 
or  too  hard  when  necessary  to  use  it  for  their 
bed.  I  was  weary  with  long  journeying  for 
many  dajs ;  otherwise  the  crowing  cock  is  my 
awakener.** 

"  Thou  speakest  the  Alan  tongue  well," 
said  the  Hun,  gazing  at  him  from  head  to  foot ; 
'^  and  thou  art  in  colour  and  in  size  like  a  north- 
man.     Say,  art  thou  really  a  Roman  ?  " 

"I  am,"  replied  Theodore;  "  but  my  mother 

was  the  daughter  of  Evaric ** 

"  King  of  the  Alani,"  interrupted  the  Hun  : 
"  then  thy  fether  was  Paulinus,  count  of  the 
offices.  We  have  met,"  he  added,  musing,  ''we 
have  met;  he  is  a  valiant  man :  where  is  he  now  t " 
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'In the  grave/' replied  Trieodore. 

Tue  Hun  started  ;     and     after     a    momem  j 

pawieplied,  "  1    grieve    for    him  ;    he  was  sl 

nliaiiiman:  how  did  Ke  die  ?" 
" U mailers  not /*  answered   Theodore;  "he 

is  deid.    \T\d    now,    barbarian,    I  would  fain 
speed  on  my  vay,  for  I   would  be  at  Marpuj 
4s  eaih  as  may  be.      Where  is  my  giude  ? " 
"ToMarmis!"  said   the  Hun:   "know  vou 

that  the  priest  of  that  city the  bishop  as  they 

call  him— has  oflTended  Attila  the  king  ?  know 
you  that  Attila  has  demanded  him  from 
Theodosius  as  a  slave,  to  set  his  foot  upon  his 
neck,  and  trample  on  him  ?" 

"I  have  heard  such  rumours  as  I  came 
hither,"  replied  Theodore ;  "  but  it  matters 
not  to  me  what  quarrel  there  may  be  between 
my  uncle  and  the  barbarian  chief.  Attila  will 
find  it  hard  to  trample  on  the  brother  of 
Paolinus." 

"  Ay!  So  he  is  Paulinus'  brother !"  cried  the 
Hun ;  "  I  do  remember  now  he  is  his  brother : 
bnt  if  thou  bearest  tidings  from  Theodosius  to 
thme  uncle,  tell  bim  to  put  no  fiiith  in  the  arms 


of  men  vho  kxxyr  ace  lew  :□  lae  dum;  to 
trust  Dot  in  those  nc  raEJj  'srssk  chdr  |9- 
miles.     Tell  him  th^z  he  ns  baie  Toa  tka 
speak  knows  fhll  well  AxxSa  duf  kii^;  ai 
that  he  will  as  soon  abancon  Lu  pRT  ■  de 
htm^TT  Tulture.     Your  guide  is  gone;  bst  iot 
iow  me :  I  wiH  show  toq  the  war  to  3liDsnH-* 
A  number  of  barbarians  were  coBfCtrf  k 
the  lower  part  of  the  tower,  and  in  the  open 
fpace  round  it,  but  without  a  word  thcjsult 
fered   Theodore  and  his  freedmen,  widi  their 
new  guide,  to  proceed  to  a  tree  under  wUA 
four  horses  stood  prepared.  All  past  in  lOcnee; 
no  one  stood   forward  to  assist;  no  one  ad* 
vanced  to  require  recompense  firom  the  joung 
stranger.      The    Hun   who   accompanied  him 
sprang  on  his  own  horse  at  one  bound,  and 
then   sat  as  if  of  a  piece  with   the   animal; 
while  Theodore  drew  forth  a  coin  of  gold,  and 
beckoned  forward  the  barbarian  who  had  acted 
the  foremost  part,  on  the  preceding  night,  in 
offering  him  the  rites  of  hospitality.     The  man 
J>oked  wistfullj  at  the  gold  piece  which  Theo- 
«re  held  out  towards  him,  and  then  at  the 
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"  In  the  grare,'*  replied  Theodore. 

The  Hun  started ;  and  after  a  moment's 
pause  replied,  '^  I  grieve  for  him ;  he  was  a 
▼aliant  man :  how  did  he  die  ?** 

"  It  matters  not/'  answered  Theodore ;  "  he 
is  dead.  And  now,  barbarian,  I  would  fSun 
speed  on  my  way,  for  I  wotdd  be  at  Maigus 
as  early  as  may  be.     Where  is  my  guide  ?  " 

"  To  Margus !"  said  the  Hun :  "  know  you 
that  the  priest  of  that  city  -*  the  bishop  as  they 
call  him  -^  has  offended  Attila  the  king  ?  know 
you  that  Attila  has  demanded  him  from 
Theodosius  as  a  slave,  to  set  his  foot  upon  his 
neck,  and  trample  on  him?** 

**  I  have  heard  such  rumours  as  I  came 
hither,**  replied  Theodore ;  "  but  it  matters 
not  to  me  what  quarrel  there  may  be  between 
my  uncle  and  the  barbarian  chief.  Attila  will 
find  it  hard  to  trample  on  the  brother  of 
Paulinus.'* 

"  Ay!  So  he  is  Paulinus'  brother  !**  cried  the 
Hun ;  **  I  do  remember  now  he  is  his  brother : 
but  if  thou  bearest  tidings  from  Theodosius  to 
thine  uncle,  tell  him  to  put  no  faith  in  the  arms 
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of  men  who  know  not  how  to  use  them;  to 
trust  not  in  those  who  daily  break  their  pro- 
mises. Tell  him  that  he  who  bade  you  thus 
speak  knows  full  well  Attila  the  king ;  and 
that  he  will  as  soon  abandon  his  prey  as  the 
hungry  vulture.  Your  guide  is  gone ;  but  fol* 
low  me ;  I  will  show  you  the  way  to  Margus*** 
A  number  of  barbarians  were  collected  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  tower,  and  in  the  open 
space  round  it,  but  without  a  word  they  suf- 
fered Theodore  and  his  fireedmen,  with  their 
new  guide,  to  proceed  to  a  tree  under  which 
four  horses  stood  prepared.  All  past  in  silence; 
no  one  stood  forward  to  assist;  no  one  ad* 
▼anced  to  require  recompense  from  the  young 
stranger.  The  Him  who  accompanied  him 
sprang  on  his  own  horse  at  one  bound,  and 
then  sat  as  if  of  a  piece  with  the  animal ; 
while  Theodore  drew  forth  a  coin  of  gold,  and 
beckoned  forward  the  barbarian  who  had  acted 
the  foremost  part,  on  the  preceding  night,  in 
offering  him  the  rites  of  hospitality.  The  man 
looked  wistfidly  at  the  gold  piece  which  Theo- 
dore held  out  towards  him,  and  then  at  Um 
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face  of  his  superior,  who  sat  beside  the  young 
Roman*  The  horseman,  howeyer,  bowed  his 
head,  and  the  other  instantly  took  the  money, 
uttering  a  number  of  words  which  Theodore 
did  not  understand,  but  construed  into  thanks. 
Xuming  their  bridles  then  towards  the  Danube, 
the  journey  towards  Margus  was  recommenced, 
the  Hun  leading  the  way  at  a  slow  pace. 

*^  You  ride  not  so  swifUy  as  our  guide  of 
yesterday,**  said  Theodore,  after  proceeding  for 
a  few  minutes  with  the  impatience  of  youth 
and  anxiety  urging  him  on;  ''remember,  I 
would  be  at  Margus  ere  nightfrll.'* 

"  Tis  a  three  hours'  journey,"  said  the  other, 
calmly :  *'  you  are  impatient,  youth.  I  would 
fain  spare  the  beast  thou  ridest ;  for,  were  it  as 
the  gods  willed  it  to  be,  it  would  be  a  noble 
creature,  and  thou  hast  ridden  it  too  long  and 
too  hard  yesterday  for  a  creature  so  sleek  and 
pampered." 

**  Despise  it  not,  Hun ! "  said  Theodore,  as 
he  saw  the  keen  bright  eye  of  his  companion 
running  over  the  charger's  limbs ;  *'  despise  it 
not.      It  has  carried  my  father   through   i^ 
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bloody   field    of   battle,   and    has    borne    me 
through   a   long    and   painful  journey,    after 
which  it  may  well  show  some  signs  of  weari^ 
ness ;  therefore  despise  it  not,  though  it  be  un- 
like the  rugged  brute  which  thou  ridest  thyself/* 
**  I  do  not  despise  it,"  rejoined  the  Hun.  **  In 
former  times  its  soft  and  silken  coat,  its  delicate 
limbs,  and  weighty  body,  might  have  provoked 
my  scorn;   but  I  have  learned  to  know  that 
all  things  have  their  uses,  and  to  despise  no- 
thing but  vicious  luxury,  efieminacy,  and  co- 
wardice.   I  see  no  reason  why  there  should  not 
be  tribes  who  fight  and  tribes  who  cultivate  the 
land :   each  may  be  useful ;  and  so  with  your 
Jiorse  and  mme.     Mine  will  carry  me  with  a 
swiftness,  and  to  a  distance,  and  for  a  length 
of  time,  impossible  to  yours ;  will  bear  weatheri 
and  food,  and  cold,  under  which  yours  would 
die ;  but  very  likely  in  the  shock  of  battle  yours 
would  bear  down  mine  —  if  I  did  not  prevent 
it  —  and,  perhaps,  might  perform   feats  that 
mine  could  never  learn.      It  is  only  when  I 
see  man  debase  himself  to  carve  images,  and 
paint  pictures,  and  work  gold,  and  spend  years 
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k  making  a  dwelling  to  cover  his  miserable 
head,  and  Ue  upon  the  feathers  of  birds,  and 
cover  himself  with  the  woven  excrements  of  a 
worm,  that  I  now  feel  disgust.  Gems  and 
jewels,  and  cups  of  gold  and  silver,  may  be 
wrought  by  other  nations,  and  may  be  used  by 
OS ;  but  it  is  the  part  of  bold  and  brave  men 
to  take  them  from  those  who  are  weak  and 
effeminate  enough  to  make  them/' 

<<  I  cannot  argue  with  you,  barbarian,"  re« 
plied  Theodore  ;  "  my  mind  wanders  unto  other 
things :  but  I  have  heard  my  father  say  that  all 
the  graces  and  elegances  of  social  life  are  the 
true  touchstone  of  the  noble  heart.  Those  who 
are  inclined  by  nature  to  evil  will  become  ef- 
feminate and  corrupt  under  their  influence ; 
while  those  who  are  brave  and  virtuous  only 
gain  thence  a  higher  point  of  virtue,  and  a 
nobler  motive  for  daring.  The  diamond,  when 
we  throw  it  in  the  fire,  loses  nothing  but  the  dirt 
and  dust  it  may  have  gathered,  and  comes  out 
clearer  than  before.  A  barbarian  fights  be- 
cause he  has  nothing  to  lose  but  life,  which 
has  many   miseries,  and  few   enjoyments;   a 
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Roman,  because  he  has  a  duty  to  perform,  al- 
though a  thousand  ties  of  refined  pleasures  and 
multiplied  enjoyments  bind  him  to  the  life  he 
risks.** 

^^  Therefore  is  it  that  the  Romans  fight  so 
feebly,"  replied  the  Hun;  but  as  he  saw  the 
colour  mounting  in  the  cheek  of  Theodore,  he 
added,  '*  Be  not  angry,  youth:  my  words  shall 
not  ofiend  your  ear  in  a  land  which  thou  hast 
sought,  trusting  to  our  hospitality*  Thy  father 
mi^ht  well  speak  as  thou  sayest  he  did,  for  he 
was  one  of  those  that  showed  his  own  words 
true." 

'*  Thou  doest  my  father  justice,  my  countiy 
wrong,"  replied  Theodore ;  **  but  the  day  may 
come.  Him — the  day  may  come,  when  Romans, 
rousing  themselves  firom  the  sleep  into  which 
they  have  fallen,  may  teach  those  who  now 
mistake  idleness  for  cowardice,  who  take  the 
love  of  repose  and  peace  for  timidity,  that  the 
lion  yet  lives,  though  his  roar  has  not  been 
heard  for  years.'* 

A  grim  smile  hung  for  a  moment  on  the  lip 
of  the  barbarian,  and  then  passed  away ;  but 


TBE  BISHOP  OF   MARGU9. 

siilea  of  that  mountain  were  like  tie 
laid  out  beneath  the  eyes  of  nun,  when, 
idit  of  life,  he  pauses  to  survey  the 
]  fcmtiiuM  the  future.  Dark  and 
n  the  one  hand,  Btret<^ed  maMe*  im' 
« tbe  eye,  wrapped  in  uncertain  nusta 
i  undefined  confuftion,  where  notbiug 
n,  nothing  was  sure,  but  that  there 
:iu]l  Delect,  and  desolation,  even  un- 
egions  where  the  Cimmerian  darknew 
iTe  coveied  and  ccmfounded  all.     On 

band,  stretching  out  like  the  sweet 
that  lie  along  the  path  of  youth,  was 

and  beautiful  land,  with  the  Danube 
i  throng  the  midst,  towards  Ma^^: 

hill,  fragments  <rf  the  Dacisn  forests, 
1  bv  broad  cultivated  olsins.  a  watch> 
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see  the  nations  which  live  beyond  this  woodj 
barrier,  follow  that  road,  and  ask  for  Onegisus, 
the  friend  of  Attila  the  king.  Thou  shalt  find 
safety,  friends,  and  protection.  But  see !  we 
are  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  I  must  leave 
thee.  Yonder,  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream, 
where  the  blue  mist  is  rolling  up  the  moun- 
tain, lies  Margus.  Lo !  its  many  towers !  Thou 
canst  not  miss  the  way.  Now  Mars  protect 
thee!" 
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CHAP.  IX. 


THE  BISHOP  OF  MARCUS. 


The  two  sides  of  that  mountain  were  like  the 
prospect  laid  out  beneath  the  eyes  of  man,  when, 
in  the  midst  of  life,  he  pauses  to  survey  the 
past,  and  scrutinise  the  future.  Dark  and 
gloomy,  on  the  one  hand,  stretched  masses  im« 
pervious  to  the  eye,  wrapped  in  uncertain  mists 
and  vague  undefined  confusion,  where  nothing 
was  known,  nothing  was  sure,  but  that  there 
lay  ruin,  chill  neglect,  and  desolation,  even  un- 
to those  regions  where  the  Cimmerian  darkness 
of  the  grave  covered  and  confounded  all.  On 
the  other  hand,  stretching  out  like  the  sweet 
memories  that  lie  along  the  path  of  youth,  was 
seen  a  fair  and  beautiful  land,  with  the  Danube 
rushing  on  through  the  midst,  towards  Margus : 
valley  and  hill,  fragments  of  the  Dacian  forests, 
but  broken  by  broad  cultivated  plains,  a  watch- 
tower  here  and  there ;  then,  within  their  guar- 
dian line,  a  farm,  a  villa,  gardens,  and  pas- 
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turages,  with  the  towers  and  walls  of  Margus  at 
about  eight  miles*  distance ;  and  beyond,  but  to 
the  right,  the  Mons  Aureus  rising  like  a  pile  of 
lapis  lazulijin  blue  majestic  splendour  to  the  sky. 

Theodore  paused  to  gaze;  and  feelings 
mingled,  intense,  and  even  painful,  woke  in  his 
bosom  at  the  sight  of  those  fair  scenes  from 
which  he  might  so  soon  be  driven,  contrasted 
with  that  dark  and  gloomy  land  which  might 
prove  his  only  refuge. 

He  turned,  however,  after  a  moment's  silence, 
to  ask  the  Hun  if  he  could,  in  truth,  prefer  the 
one  to  the  other ;  but  the  barbarian  had  left  him 
without  fturther  leave-taking,  and  his  dark  form 
was  seen  riding  rapidly  towards  the  thickest 
part  of  the  forest.  Theodore  still  remained 
gazing  over  the  prospect ;  but,  as  he  did  so,  he 
thought  he  heard  a  distant  shout  of  many  voices 
rising  up  from  the  woods  behind  him,  and  fear* 
ful  of  any  interruption  in  his  course,  he  hurried 
on  upon  the  road  which  lay  open  before  him. 

Increasing  tokens  of  civilisation  now  met  his 
eye  at  every  step  as  he  proceeded ;  and  shortly 
before  he  reached  the  shore,  at  the  nearest  point 
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to  the  city,  he  beheld  more  than  one  ferry  boat, 

no  longer  a  mere  raft,  supported  by  inflated 

skins,   but  barks,  provided   expressly  for  the 

purpose,   and   offering    every   convenience    at 

which  the  mature  art  of  the  Romans  had  yet 

arrived.     Without  question,  the  young  Roman 

and  his  followers  were  admitted  into  one  of  the 

boats,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were  landed  on  the 

other  side  of  the  Danube,  in  the  midst  of  all 

that  hurry,  bustle,  and  luxurious  activity  which 

marked  the  precincts  of  a  Roman  city,  even  in  a 

remote  province,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity 

of  those  barbarian  allies  who  were  soon  destined 

to  overwhelm  all  those  soft  and  splendid  scenes 

in  blood  and  ashes. 

The  Roman  dress  and  air  of  Theodore  and 
his  two  fireedmen  enabled  them  to  pass  on  un- 
questioned through  the  gates ;  where  a  few 
soldiers,  with  their  spears  cast  idly  down,  their 
helmets  laid  aside,  and  their  swords  unbraced, 
sat  gaming  in  the  sim,  offering  a  sad  but  striking 
picture  of  the  decay  of  that  discipline  which 
had  once  so  speedily  won,  and  had  so  long 
preserved,  the  dominion  of  the  world.     Gaily 
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ing,  than  the  Greek — whereof  so  many  had  been 
coutructed  under  Hadrian-     ^'ithin  it  appear- 
ed i  massy  temple,  formerly  dedicated  to  Jupiter, 
ht  now  consecrated  to   that  purer  faith  des- 
tioed  to  remain  unsullied  through  everlasting 
VBi,  notwithstanding  the  faults,  the  follies,  and 
tbe  Tices  of  some  of  its  ministers. 

At  the  moment  that  the  young  Roman  en- 
tered the  forum,  the  mingled  crowd  of  wor- 
iliqipers  was  descending  the  steps  of  tlic  temple; 
and  above  them,  between  the  two  central  pillars 
of  the  portico,  clothed  in  Iiis  sacerdotal  robes, 
and  with  his  extended  hands  giving  his  blessing 
to  the  people,  stood  a  tall  and  princely  form, 
in  which  Theodore  instantly  recognised  the 
Bishop  of  Margus,  the  brother  of  his  father. 

Dismounting  from  his  horse,  the  young  Uo- 
nan  waited  for  a  moment,  until  the  crowd  had  in 
some  degree  dispersed,  and  then,  ascending  the 
iteps  towards  the  door  through  which  his  uncle 
l*d  retired  into  the  church,  he  asked  a  prcs- 
iTter,  who  was  still  lingering  on  the  threshold, 
if  he  could  speak  with  the  bishop. 
"  You  will  find  him  at  his  dwelling,  my  son,'* 
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and  tunefully  carolled  the  flower-girl,  as  she 
tripped  along  with  her  basket  full  of  wreaths 
and  garlands  for  the  festal  hall  or  the  flow- 
ing wine  cup  ;  loudly  shouted,  with  the 
ready  cyathus  in  his  hand,  the  seller  of  hot 
wine  in  the  Thermopolium ;  eagerly  argued  the 
lawyer  and  the  suitor  as  they  hurried  along  to 
the  tribunal  of  the  duumvir;  gaily  laughed 
the  boys,  as,  followed  by  a  slave  bearing  their 
books,  they  hastened  homeward  from  the  school. 
Splendid  dresses,  fair  faces,  magnificent  shops, 
and  chariots  with  tires  of  gold  and  silver,  litters, 
with  cushions  stuffed  with  the  flowers  of  the 
new  blown  rose,  met  the  eye  of  Theodore  in 
every  direction ;  and  as  he  looked  on  all  this 
luxury  and  magnificence,  and  compared  it  with 
the  scenes  he  had  just  quitted,  he  could  not 
help  asking  himself,  ^'  And  is  this  Marg^?  Is 
this  the  city  daily  threatened  by  barbarian 
enemies  ?  Is  this  the  extreme  point  of  civilis- 
ation, upon  the  very  verge  of  woods  and  wilds, 
and  hordes  of  savage  Scythians  ?  " 

At  the  end  of  a  vride  open  space,  towards  the 
centre  of  the  town,  rose  one  of  those  beautiful 
peristyles, — less  light,  but  perhaps  more  impos- 
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ing,  tlian  the  Greek — ^whereof  so  many  had  b^n 
constructed  under  Hadrian.  Within  it  appear* 
ed  a  massy  temple,  formerly  dedicated  to  Jupiter, 
but  now  consecrated  to  that  purer  faith  des- 
tined to  remain  unsullied  through  everlasting 
ages,  notwithstanding  the  &ults,  the  follies,  and 
the  yices  of  some  of  its  ministers. 

At  the  moment  that  the  young  Roman  en- 
tered the  forum,  the  mingled  crowd  of  wor- 
shippers was  descending  the  steps  of  the  temple; 
and  above  them,  between  the  two  central  pillars 
of  the  portico,  clothed  in  his  sacerdotal  robes, 
and  with  his  extended  hands  giving  his  blessing 
to  the  people,  stood  a  tall  and  princely  form, 
in  which  Theodore  instantly  recognised  the 
Bishop  of  Margus,  the  brother  of  his  father. 

Dismounting  from  his  horse,  the  young  Ro- 
man  waited  for  a  moment,  until  the  crowd  had  in 
some  degree  dispersed,  and  then,  ascending  the 
steps  towards  the  door  through  which  his  uncle 
had  retired  into  the  church,  he  asked  a  pres- 
byter, who  was  still  lingering  on  the  threshold, 
if  he  could  speak  with  the  bishop. 

"  You  will  find  him  at  his  dwelling,  my  son," 
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replied  the  presbyter  :  '*  he  has  passed  through 
the  church,  and  has  gone  to  his  mansion,  which 
lies  just  behind  it." 

Theodore  took  the  direction  in  which  the 
presbyter  pointed  with  his  hand  ;  and,  followed 
by  Cremera  and  the  other  freedman,  reached 
the  entrance  of  a  splendid  dwelling,  round  the 
doors  of  which  stood  a  crowd  of  poor  clients, 
waiting  for  the  daily  dole  of  bread  and  wine. 
Theodore  found  some  difficulty,  however,  in 
obtaining  admission  to  his  uncle's  presence. 
"  He  is  gone  to  divest  himself  of  his  sacred 
robes,"  one  slave  replied ;  "  he  is  busy  in 
private  devotion,"  asserted  another;  a  third 
plainly  refused  to  admit  the  stranger  unless 
previously  informed  of  his  name  and  purpose. 

"  Tell  the  bishop,"  said  Theodore,  "  that  it 
is  a  Roman  from  Constantinople,  who  brings 
him  tidings  of  his  friends,  which  it  much  im- 
ports him  to  hear  as  soon  as  may  be." 

There  was  the  accent  of  command  in  the 
young  Roman's  speech,  which  made  the  slave 
hasten  to  obey;  and  in  a  moment  after  the 
curtain,  beneath  which  he  had  passed  in  order 
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to  communicate  the  message  to  the  bishop,  was 
drawn  back^  and  Theodore  found  himself  in  the 
presence  of  his  uncle. 

The  prelate  gazed  upon  him  for  a  moment 
in  silence.  It  is  probable  that  at  first  he  did  not 
recognise  the  boy,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for 
several  years,  in  the  young  man  that  now  stood 
before  him  ;  and  yet  that  faint  and  twilight  re- 
collection— more  like  the  act  of  perception 
than  of  remembrance^-by  which  old  impressions 
first  break  upon  us,  before  memory  has  time 
distinctly  to  trace  out  the  particulars,  caused 
the  shades  of  manifold  emotions  to  pass  over 
his  countenance,  as  his  eyes  remained  fixed  on 
the  face  of  his  nephew. 

**  Theodore !"  he  exclaimed  at  length,  "  The- 
odore! what  in  the  name  of  Heaven  has 
brought  you  here  at  this  hour,  and  under  these 
circumstances?  Ejiow  you  not  that  the  bar- 
barians demand  my  life  to  expiate  the  sins  of 
others  ?  Know  you  not  that  they  threaten  to 
seek  me  even  here,  and  sate  their  vengeance  iu 
the  blood  of  my  flock,  if  I  be  not  given  up  to 
them  ?  Know  you  not  that  the  weak  emperor, 
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after  having  £untly  refused  their  horrible  demand, 
now  hesitates  whether  he  should  yield  his  inno- 
cent subject,  and  the  teacher  of  his  people,  to 
the  barbarous  hands  of  his  enemies  ?  What  was 
your  &ther  thinking  of  to  send  you  here?  imless, 
indeed,  he  be  bringing  six  legions  to  my  aid, 
and  you  be  but  the  harbinger  of  the  coming 
succour." 

*'  Alas,  my  uncle,"  replied  Theodore  mourn- 
fully, "  no  such  tidings  have  I  to  tell ;  never- 
theless my  tidings  are  not  few,  nor  of  little 
import;  but  let  us  speak  of  them  alone. 
Here  there  are  many  ears  aroimd  us ;  and  you 
may  perchance  find  it  expedient  to  consider 
well  what  I  have  to  say  ere  you  make  it 
public." 

As  he  spoke,  he  glanced  his  eye  towards  the 
crowd  of  slaves  and  officers  who  filled  the  other 
end  of  the  hall  in  which  they  stood ;  and  the 
bishop,  who  had  been  moved  to  indiscretion  by 
the  sudden  appearance  of  his  nephew,  resumed 
the  caution,  which,  though  a  bold,  ambitious 
roan,  formed  part  of  his  natural  character,  and, 
making  a   sign  with   his  hand,  said   merely, 
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^^  Follow  me."  As  he  spoke,  he  led  the  way 
through  the  great  hall  to  a  small  room  beyond, 
from  which  a  flight  of  steps  descended  to  a  beau- 
tiful garden,  laid  out  in  slopes,  and  adorned 
with  many  a  statue  and  many  a  fountain.  The 
curtain,  drawn  back  between  it  and  the  hall,  ex- 
posed to  the  view  any  one  who  approached  on 
that  side,  while  on  the  other  the  terraces  lay 
open  to  the  eye,  so  that  nought  with  a  step  less 
stealthy  than  that  of  Time  himself  could  ap- 
proach unperceived. 

"  Here,  my  nephew,  here,"  said  the  bishop, 
*'  our  secret  words  will  not  pass  beyond  our  own 
bosoms.  Tell  me  what  brings  you  hither  at  a 
moment  of  such  earnest  difficulty-— at  a  moment 
when  I  know  not  whether  the  base  emperor 
may  not  deliver  me  up  to  the  barbarian  Attila. 
I  who  have  abandoned  all  —  state,  dignity,  the 
paths  of  ambition  and  of  glory — to  devote  my- 
self to  the  service  of  God  and  his  holy  church. 
Yet  tell  me,  first,  how  fares  your  father,  how 
fares  my  noble  brother  ?  Why  wrote  he  not  in 
answer  to  my  letter  beseeching  him  to  use  his 
power  with  Theodosius  in  my  behalf?  " 
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"  I  come,"  replied  Theodore  —  who,  judging 
that  the  bishop's  questions  regarding  Paulinus 
were  but  formal  words  of  no  very  deep  meaning, 
proceeded  at  once  to  the  point  on  which  his 
uncle's  curiosity  was  really  excited,  —  "  I  come, 
my  imcle,  to  seek  refuge  and  shelter  with  you, 
against  the  anger  of  a  base  weak  monarch. 
Three  days*  journey  behind  me  is  your  cousin, 

Julia  Flavia,  with  her  children  and  my  sister. 
Persecuted  by  Theodosius  for  no  fault  com- 
mitted, we  thought  that  if  we  could  find  shelter 
in  the  world  it  would  be  with  my  uncle  at 
Margus." 

**  Safety  at  Margus!"  cried  the  prelate,  in 
truth  affected  by  the  earnest  and  pleading  tone 
in  which  his  nephew  spoke,  —  "  safety  at  Mar- 
gus !  Oh,  Theodore,  Theodore !  Is  there  safety 
to  be  found  on  board  a  sinking  ship  ?  Is  there 
safety  to  be  found  between  the  opposing  spears 
of  two  hostile  armies  met  in  battle  ?  You  come 
to  me  at  a  time  when  I  know  not  whether  the 
next  moment  may  continue  to  afford  security 
to  myself.  You  come  to  me  at  a  moment  when 
my  soul  is  trembling — though  not  with  fear ; — 
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No,  but  waveiing  with  uncertain  purposes,  like 
a  loosened  sail  quivering  in  the  blast  of  the 
tempest,  uncertain  to  which  side  it  may  be 
driven,  or  whether  it  may  not  be  torn  in  firag- 
ments  from  the  mast.  You  come  to  me  in  such 
a  moment  as  this  for  refuge  ?  But  could  not 
your  fiither  protect  you — my  great,  my  warlike, 
my  courtly,  my  all-powerful  brother,  who  des- 
pised the  poor-spirited  priest,  and  thought  the 
robe  and  stole  the  refuge  of  a  low  ambition  ? 
O  Paulinus,  Paulinus !  how  I  could  have  loved 
you !  —  Yet  what  do  I  say,  Theodore  ?  your 
dark  robe  !  yoiu*  untrimmed  hair  !  your  jewel- 
less  garments ! — Tell  me,  boy,  tell  me,  where 
is  your  £sither?  ** 

"  Alas,**  replied  Theodore,  **  I  have  no 
fitther.  He  who  was  my  father  is  dead,  mur- 
dered by  the  Emperor  !*' 

The  living  lightnings  of  fierce  indignation 
flashed  from  the  priest's  proud  eyes ;  and  after 
pausing  for  a  moment,  as  if  unable  to  give  voice 
to  the  feelings  that  struggled  in  his  breast  for 
utterance,  he  shook  his  hand  towards  the  sky, 
to  which  his  eyes  were  also  raised,  exclaiming, 
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"  Tyrant,  thou  hast  sealed  thy  fate!"  then,  cast- 
ing himself  down  upon  a  couch,  he  drew  his 
robe  over  his  head,  and  Theodore  could  hear 
him  weep.  The  youth  was  moved;  and  at 
length  he  took  his  uncle's  hand  in  his,  and 
pressed  his  lips  upon  it,  saying,  '*  I  knew  not 
that  you  loved  him  thus." 

*'  Yes,  Theodore,  yes! "  replied  the  bishop; 
^^  I  did  love  him,  better  than  he  knew,  better 
than  I  knew  myself  till  this  very  hour.  We 
had  different  tempers,  we  chose  opposite  paths, 
we  held  opposite  opinions.  That  which  I 
thought  wisdom,  he  would  misname  crafit ;  that 
which  I  held  as  just,  he  would  taunt  as  base. 
We  were  both,  perhaps,  ambitious,  but  in  differ- 
ent ways ;  and  his  ambition  led  him  to  contenm 
mine  ;  and  yet,  Theodore,  and  yet,  I  loved  him 
better  than  any  other  human  being.  When  I 
strove  for  eminence  in  the  state  which  I  had 
chosen,  when  I  raised  my  voice  and  made  the 
proud  to  bow,  the  sinner  to  tremble,  piety  to 
kindle  into  enthusiasm,  and  devotion  to  reach 
its  highest  pitch,  my  first  imagination  was  what 
Paulinus  would  think ;  my  first  hope  to  tower 
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above  his  low  opinion.  He  was  the  object  and 
the  end  of  man j  of  my  best  and  greatest  actions : 
ahnost  every  thought  of  my  life  has  had  some  re^ 
ference  to  him.  I  have  disputed^  opposed,  quar- 
relled with  him, — nay,  even  hated  him,  and  yet 
belied  my  own  heart,  by  loving  him  still ! " 

The  bishop  paused,  and,  crossing  his  arms 
upon  his  broad  chest,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the 
sky,  and  remained  for  several  minutes  in  gloomy 
silence,  as  if  summoning  up  before  the  eye  of 
memory  all  the  visions  of  the  past.  '*  Theo- 
dore,** he  continued  at  length,  speaking  in  a 
rambling,  musing  tone,  '^  Theodore,  I  will  be 
to  you  as  a  father.  What  my  fate  may  be,  I 
know  not;  but  my  brother's  murderer  shall 
never  deliver  me  up  to  the  power  of  the  bar- 
barians. Do  you  mark  me?  He  shall  learn 
that,  deprived  of  the  just  defence  of  my  sove- 
reign, I  can  defend  myself.  But  it  matters 
not!  You  are  too  young  for  such  coimsels! 
Paulinus,  my  brother,  thou  art  dead;  but 
thou  shalt  be  avenged.  The  cup  of  wrath 
wanted  but  one  drop  to  make  it  overflow,  and 
thy  murder  has  poured  an  ocean  into  it.     Now 
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tell  me,  Theodore, — the  Lady  Flavia,  where 
is  she?  She  shall  be  welcome  to  Margus.  Within 
these  walls  my  power  is  unlimited.  The  people 
and  their  magistrates  are  equally  my  flock  and 
my  servants ;  so  that  I  can  assure  a  welcome 
to  those  who  seek  it.  Where  is  Flavia  ?  Why 
came  she  not  vnth  you?" 

"  Because  tidings  reached  us  every  day,** 
replied  Theodore,  "of  messengers  sent  firom 
Constantinople,  bearing  orders  for  our  arrest  — 
perhaps  for  our  death.  Three  of  these  mes* 
sengers,  we  learned,  had  taken  the  way  to 
Margus;  and  ere  we  could  venture  to  trust 
ourselves  here,  I  came  on  to  see  whether  the 
power  of  my  unde  could  give  us  shelter  and 
security." 

A  smile  of  bitter  meaning  gleamed  over  the 
countenance  of  the  bishop.  "  Three  messen- 
gers!** he  said,  —  ''three  messengers,  bearing 
orders  for  your  arrest  or  death !  No  later  than 
yesterday  mornings  three  Byzantines — for  so 
part  of  their  dress  bespoke  them —  were  found, 
slain  by  the  Huns,  as  it  appeared,  near  Tri- 
comhun,  higher  up  the  river.     Perchance  these 
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have  been  the  messengers,  and  have  delivered 
their  just  and  clement  letters  to  the  wrong 
hands." 

"  It  is  not  unlikely,"  replied  Theodore. 
'*  They  must  have  been  near  that  town  early  in 
the  morning  of  yesterday ;  for  I  had  news  of 
their  course,  and  crossed  the  Danube,  lest,  with 
fresh  horses,  and  perhaps  a  guard  from  that 
station,  they  might  overtake  and  seize  me." 

"  They  have  been  seized  themselves,"  said 
the  prelate,  setting  his  teeth  close.  *'  The 
smiter  has  been  smitten ;  the  messenger  of  death 
has  found  death  himself.  But  how  escaped  you 
the  Huns  yourself,  bold  youth  ?  For  the  last 
month  thej  have  made  excursions  across  the 
river,  destroying  wherever  they  came.  How 
was  it  that  you,  who  vrithout  permission  en- 
tered their  ovm  land,  past  through  them  in 
perfect  safety  ?" 

"  In  truth  I  know  not,"  replied  Theodore, 
**  unless  it  was  that  I  began  by  speaking  to 
the  ferrymen  in  the  Alan  tongue.** 

"  That  has  saved  you,"  replied  the  prelate ; 
'*but  now,  my  son,  we   must  not  lose  time. 
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These  are  days  of  danger,  when  the  very  air  is 
full  of  winged  death.  We  must  not  leave  the 
Lady  Flavia  and  her  children  one  moment 
longer  unprotected  than  is  needful.  Tell  me 
with  what  company  she  travels.  Ye  were  not, 
I  trust,  obliged  to  fly  in  such  haste  as  to  leave 
all  your  domestics  behind." 

'*  Oh  no ! "  replied  Theodore ;  "  the  tribune 
Marcian,  who  brought  us  the  sad  tiding  of 
my  father's  fate,  and  warned  us  of  our  own 
danger,  took  care  that  all  the  slaves  should 
accompany  us ;  and  saw  that  all  the  gold  and 
jewels,  either  belonging  to  Flavia,  or  which  my 
father  had  left  in  Illyria,  should  be  borne  with 
us,  to  escape  the  greedy  hands  of  Theodotdus. 
Thank  God,  we  have  enough  to  support  us 
with  dignity  till  this  storm  be  blown  away,  and 
the  sun  shines  once  more.'* 

"  Alas,  Theodore ! "  replied  the  priest,  "  sel- 
dom is  it  with  man  that  the  sun,  once  clouded, 
ever  shines  again.  The  bosom  of  nature,  torn 
by  the  tempest,  soon  recovers  its  gaiety  and  its 
beauty,  or,  swept  by  the  shower,  wakes  up 
again  in  brighter  loveliness ;  but  the  heart  of 
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man,  beaten  bjr  the  storms  of  {ate,  never  regains 
its  freshness,  but  is  dolled  and  withered  bj 
every  drop  that  falls,  and  revives  not  again  tiU 
his  short  day  is  closed.  But  I  will  send  out  to 
greet  Flavia,  and  bid  her  welcome.  Glad  am  I 
that  she  brings  with  her  wealth  and  attend- 
ants. Not  that  I  could  not  mjrself  have  sup- 
plied her  with  all  she  might  need ;  for,  thanks 
be  to  Him  who  gave,  my  worldly  wealth  is  great 
—  greater  than  is  perhaps  good  for  securing 
the  treasure  in  heaven.  Nevertheless,  all  our 
wealth  may  not  be  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  that  I  have  in  view.  I  will  send  out  to 
find  her,  and  bring  her  hither.*' 

**  Nay,  my  uncle,"  replied  Theodore,  "  I  will 
myself  be  the  messenger.  She  will  not  give 
herself  to  the  guidance  of  any  one,  if  I  do  not 
return.  I  am  not  weaiy ;  and  an  hour  or  two  of 
rest  would  enable  me,  had  I  but  fresh  horses 
for  myself  and  the  freedmen,  to  seek  her  at 
once.  This  bank  of  the  river,  by  the  death 
of  these  messengers,  is  now  free,  and  the  way 
is  shorter.** 

His  uncle  made  some  opposition  on  the  plea 
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of  his  nephew's  youth^  and  yet  unconfirmed 
strength,  but  that  opposition  was  slight,  and 
soon  overcome.  There  was,  indeed,  an  eager- 
ness, a  haste,  an  impetuosity,  in  the  Bishop's 
whole  demeanour,  which  betokened  a  keen  and 
ambitious  mind  struggling  with  difficulties  and 
dangers,  which  he  feared  not,  but  estimated  at 
their  true  value.  He  seemed,  to  the  eyes  of 
Theodore,  like  a  skilful  swordsman  contending 
with  a  multitude  of  enemies,  with  all  his 
energies  awake  and  active  to  avoid  every  blow, 
to  parry  every  thrust,  and  to  return  upon  his 
assailants  their  strokes  with  usury. 

\Mien  at  length  he  consented  that  his 
nephew  should  go,  and  gave  him  into  the  hands 
of  one  of  his  officers,  with  directions  to  pro- 
vide for  his  repose  and  refreshment,  what  was 
the  impression  which  his  uncle's  conduct  had 
made  upon  Theodore's  mind  i  The  bishop 
bad  been  kinder  than  he  expected;  he  had 
evinced  more  affection  (or  his  fither^  more  deep 
love  for  that  dead  parent  whose  xDemorj 
enslurined  in  the  heart  of  Theodore,  and 
vexed  as  tke  xdks  of  some  pme  and  sainted 
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martyr ;  he  had  shown  more  depth  of  feeling, 
and  more  of  the  energy  of  talent,  than  the  youth 
had  been  taught  to  believe  he  could  display ; 
and  yet  Theodore  was  not  satisfied.  The  dia- 
mond touchstone  of  a  pure  and  innocent  heart, 
without  an  analysis,  without  minute  investi- 
gation, detected  at  once  the  alloy  which  ran 
through  the  seeming  gold :  he  saw  that  there  was 
much  of  goodness,  he  saw  that  there  was  much 
of  power,  in  his  uncle's  character ;  but  there 
wanted  the  simplicity,  the  mildness,  the  himii- 
lity  of  the  Christian  priest :  there  were  strong 
feelings  without  strong  principles,  high  talents 
without  high  honour,  and  through  all  his  best 
aud  brightest  qualities  ran  a  vein  of  brilliant 
selfishness,  simulating  nearly,  in  appearance, 
the  more  precious  things  with  which  it  mixed ; 
but,  oh!  how  different  in  intrinsic  value. 
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CHAP.  X. 


THE   TREASON. 


It  was  night ;  but  no  bright  moon  compensated 
for  the  absence  of  the  greater  orb,  and  the  air 
was  dark,  though  the  sky  itself  shone  with  all 
its  innumerable  sparks  of  golden  light.  It  was 
one  of  those  nights  in  which  the  depth  of  the 
heavens  becomes  apparent,  in  which  each  se- 
parate star  is  seen  hanging  distinct  and  apart 
from  all  the  rest,  a  lamp  of  everlasting  fire 
in  the  blue  profound  of  space.  The  lately 
troubled  waters  of  the  Danube  had  become 
clear;  and  flowing  more  calmly,  though  in  a 
less  volume,  mirrored  the  splendid  pageantry 
of  heaven's  resplendent  host. 

Within  an  hour,  however,  after  the  fiill  setting 
of  the  sun  had  left  the  earth  to  the  dominion  of 
the  night,  another  light  than  that  of  the  stars 
was  reflected  from  the  waters  of  the  rolling 
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stream  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  the 
dty  of  Margxis.  The  glare  of  a  multitude  of 
torches  flickered  over  the  rolling  stream,  and 
cast  a  red  unpleasing  light  over  the  rocks  and 
trees  amidst  which  the  Roman  road  was  cut 
from  Tricomium  to  Margus.  That  light,  too, 
shone  upon  the  anxious  and  wearied  counte- 
nances of  those  who,  a  little  more  than  a  month 
before,  we  have  seen,  set  out  from  the  spot 
where  all  their  happy  memories  were  left  be- 
hind them  to  wander  forward  towards  lands  and 

fortunes  that  thej  knew  not. 

A  chimge,  however,  had  been  effected  in  the 
appearance  of  many  of  that  party  Young  as 
he  was,  Theodore  had  shown  a  wi&dom  and  pru- 
dence beyond  his  years ;  and  as  soon  as  they 
had  lost  the  escort  of  the  tribune  Marcian,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Moesia,  he  had  selected  twenty 
of  the  most  faithfrd  slaves,  and  had  besought 
Flavia  to  liberate  and  arm  them.  His  pretext 
was  thatj  in  approaching  the  barbarian  coun- 
tries, many  dangers  lay  upon  the  way  ;  but  he 
did  not  say  that  even  against  the  authority  of 
the  Emperor  himself  those  arms  might  not  be 
used. 
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Belated  by  the  length  and  fatiguing  nature 
of  the  way,  many  a  timid  glance  was  cast 
by  Ildica  and  Eudochia  towards  the  oppodte 
bank  of  the  stream^  where  lay  shrouded  in 
its  dark  woods  the  strange  and  dangerous 
country  of  the  Huns.  -  Many  an  apprehen- 
sive inquiry,  too,  went  from  lip  to  lip 
amongst  the  women  slaves  that  followed ; 
and,  though  each  knew  that  the  other  was  as 
ignorant  of  the  land  through  which  they  were 
passing  as  herself,  many  a  time  was  the 
question  asked,  "  How  far  is  it  now  to  Mar- 
gus,"  meeting  still  with  the  same  unsatis&ctory 
reply.  At  length  Theodore,  riding  up  from  the 
rear  of  the  line,  where  he  had  remained  to  see 
that  no  one  lingered  behind,  approached  the 
side  of  the  lectula,  in  which  Qdica  was  borne, 
and  said,  to  the  no  small  joy  of  all  who  heard 
him,  "  Lo !  the  arch  of  Trajan.  To  Margus 
is  but  one  short  mile." 

That  mile  was  soon  accomplished;  and  at  the 
gates  of  the  city  they  were  met  by  persons 
sent  on  purpose  to  welcome  them,  both  by  the 
magistrates  and  by  the  bishop  of  the  town.  Such 
friendly  greeting  in  such  a  remote  spot,   the 
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sight  of   a  populous   and    wealthy   city,    the 
cheerful  sounds  and  objects  which  met  the  ear 
and  eye  in  the  streets,  served  to  revive  hope  in 
the  bosoms  of  that  weary  and  anxious  train, 
and  to  recall  the  images  of  warm  domestic  tran* 
quillity,  which  had  been  banished  during  their 
dreary  journey  of  the  last  two  days :  a  house 
had  been  prepared  for  them,  not  fax  from  the 
dwelling  of  the  bishop,  and  they  found,  waiting 
their  arrival,  all  those  ready  luxuries   which 
the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  most  pleasure- 
loving  nation  upon  earth   had  devised  in  the 
most  voluptuous  period  of  the  world's  histoiy. 
Baths  were  prepared  ;   wine  cups  crowned  with 
garlands,    and    delicacies   from    remote   lands, 
waited  for  the  lip;    the  softest  triclinia   sur- 
rounded the    already  spread   table;    and  the 
sound  of  sweet  music  was  breathing  through 
the  atrium:  odours  floated  on  the  air;  lights 
blazed     through    the    halls ;     and    when     at 
length  Flavia,  Ildica,  Eudochia,  Theodore,  and 
Ammian  stood  in  the  midst  of  that  enchanted 
scene  —  far  from  their  enemies,  with  a  place  of 
certain  refuge  close  at  hand,   and  the   long, 
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weary,  perilous  journey  accomplished  behind 
them  —  feelings  of  joy  and  thankfulness,  great, 
irrepressible,  overpowering,  welled  up  from  the 
deep  fountain  of  the  heart,  and,  casting  them- 
selves into  each  other's  arms,  they  wept. 

Many  moments  passed  in  those  entrancing 
feelings;  but  when  at  length  the  bishop  appeared 
to  bid  them  welcome  to  a  city  over  which  his 
eloquence  and  powers  of  mind  had   given  him 
greater  influence  than  even  the  representative 
of  the  imperial  authority  possessed,  flavia  had 
again  resumed  her  calm  and  tranquil  dignity. 
He  would  not  sit  down  to  meat  with  the  guests, 
for  whose  entertainment  he  had  provided  so 
sumptuously,   affecting    an   abstinence,   which 
might   or    might   not    be   habitual ;     but   he 
insisted    upon    waiting    in     a    neighbooring 
chamber  while  they  supped,  declaring  that  he 
had  matter  of  some  moment  to  communicate  to 
the  Lady  Flavia.     Simple  in  her  habits,  and 
encouraging  simphcity  in  her  children,  Flavia 
was  soon  prepared  to  give  the  prelate  that  pri- 
vate hearing  which  he  desired.     He  led  her  ac- 
cordingly into  another  chamber,  while  Ammian 
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sported  with  EudocUa ;  and  Theodore^  seated 
beside  Ildica,  tasted  once  more  the  sweet  mo- 
ments of  love. 

They  were  the  only  ones  that  they  had 
known  since  the  fatal  night  of  the  earth- 
quake,  since  that  night  which  had  witnessed 
the  first  union  of  their  hearts  in  the  bond 
of  spoken  afiection.  In  all  their  other 
meetings — in  every  other  communication  which 
they  had  yet  had,  —  danger  and  terror,  like 
the  drawn  sword  in  the  eastern  feast,  had  hung 
above  their  heads,  and  marred  the  tranquillity 
of  their  mutual  hearts.  Now,  however,  when 
apprehension  was  drowned  in  hope,  they  felt — 
and  oh  how  dear  was  the  feeling ! — that  the  love, 
which  had  grown  up  in  joy  and  peace,  had  been 
increased  and  strengthened,  brightened  and 
perfected,  by  dangers  and  misfortunes. 

Theodore  held  Ildica's  graceful  hand  in  his, 
and  gazed  into  those  dark,  dark  lustrous  eyes, 
reading  therein  a  reply  to  all  the  intense  and  pas- 
sionate love  of  his  own  ardent  heart ;  and  Ildica, 
seated  on  the  couch  beside  him,  lifted  the  long 
sweet  curtains  of  those  gemrlike  orbs  to  the 
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countenance  of  her  lover,  and,  with  the  mingled 
glance  of  timidity  and  confidence,  seemed  to 
pour  forth  the  thanks  of  her  fervent  spirit,  not 
only  for  all  that  he  had  done  to  soothe,  to  com- 
fort, and  to  protect  her,    but  for  all  the  un- 
spoken thoughts  of  love,  the  anxieties  and  fears 
concealed,  the  constant  remembrance  by  day, 
the  frequent  dreams  by  night,  —  for  all,  in  short, 
which  her  heart  told  her  that  his  had  felt  in  the 
hours  of  pain  and  care  through  which  they  had 
so  lately  passed.   Low  and  murmured  words  read 
a  comment  on  those  looks,  and  Theodore  and 
Ildica  once  more  knew  an  hour  of  intense  delight 
A  large  chamber  intervened   between  that 
in    which   they   sat    and    that    to   which  her 
mother  had  retired  to  hold  conference  with  the 
prelate,  and  the  veils  over  both  the   doorvrays 
were   drawn.      For    some  time   the    voice  of 
neither  speaker  was  heard,  but  at  length  the 
tones  grew  higher.     The  low   sweet  murmur 
even  of  Flavia's  tongue  found  its  way  to  the 
hall  where  her  children  waited  her  return,  and 
the  high  but  harmonious  tones  of  the  eloquent 
priest  sounded  loud,  and  sustained,  as  if  he  were 
using  aU  his  powers  of  oratory  upon  some  great 
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and  inspiring  theme.  No  distinct  words,  how- 
ever, were  heard,  and  then  again,  afler  a  time, 
the  voices  once  more  sank  low,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  hishop  and  the  lady  issued  forth 
with  hasty  steps  and  agitated  looks.  The  pre- 
late was  passing  rapidly  on,  without  noticing  his 
brother's  children,  as  if  carried  forward  by  some 
strong  excitement ;  but  ere  he  reached  the  door- 
way, his  habitual  self-command  returned  in  a 
degree,  and,  turning  round  with  a  knitted  brow 
but  an  air  of  dignity,  he  raised  both  his  ex- 
tended hands,  saying,  "  Bless  you,  my  children ! 
the  blessing  of  God  be  upon  this  house,  and  all 
that  it  contains.*'  That  done,  he  again  turned 
upon  his  way,  and  rapidly  quitted  the  apart* 
ment. 

In  the  meanwhile,  in  the  midst  of  that  rich 
hall,  stood  Flavia,  with  her  pale  cheek  flushed, 
her  beautiful  eyes  vrild  and  thoughtful,  her  fair 
hand  pressed  tight  upon  her  broad  statue-like 
brow,  and  her  lip  murmuring  words  which 
sounded  vague  and  unmeaning,  because  the  key 
to  their  sad  interpretation  was  in  her  own 
bosom.     At  length  she  spoke :— "  Hie  thee  to 
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repose,  Eudocliia,"  she  said ;  "  hie  thee  to  re- 
pose, my  sweet  child.  Ammian,  too,  seek  rest, 
my  boy,  while  thou  mayst  find  it.  Ye  have 
had  a  weary  journey,  children,  and  God  only 
knows  when  it  may  be  renewed." 

With  some  light  and  fanciful  words  from 
Ammian,  breathing  the  spirit  of  bright  untiring 
youth,  some  of  the  slaves  were  summoned,  and 
the  two  younger  members  of  that  family,  whose 
fate  we  have  so  long  followed,  retired  to  sleep. 
Flavia  listened  for  their  parting  steps;  but  when 
all  was  quiet,  she  caught  the  hand  of  Theodore, 
exclaiming,  "Oh,  my  son,  have  you  known  and 
consented  to  this  ?" 

"  Have  I  known  what,  dear  mother?"  de- 
manded Theodore,  who  had  hitherto  mastered 
his  surprise.  "Ihave  consented  to  nothing  which 
should  move  my  mother  thus  painfully •** 

"  I  believed  it,  Theodore,  I  believed  it," 
replied  Flavia.  "  In  your  veins  and  in  mine 
flows  the  blood  of  those  Romans  who  thought 
life  a  light  sacrifice  for  their  country,  whose 
gore  flowed  like  water  for  the  defence  and 
preservation  of  their  native  land ;  and  I  am 
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sure  that  if  you  be  your  father's  son  no  danger, 
no  injustice,  will  induce  you  to  forget  your  duty, 
and  bring  upon  the  country  of  your  birth  the 
tide  of  barbarian  warfare !  Is  it  not  so,  my 
son?" 

"It  is !  "  answered  Theodore ;  "  but  what 
mean  you,  my  mother  ?  We  understand  not  to 
what  your  words  apply." 

But  Flavia  continued,  turning  to  her  daugh- 
ter:—  "  And  you,  Hdica,"  she  said,  "  tell  me 
that  you  are  my  child  indeed — that  you  would 
sacrifice  life,  and  all  life*s  dearest  interests, 
rather  than  take  part  or  benefit  by,  or  instigate 
the  ruin  of,  your  country. " 

"  I  would,  my  mother,  I  would,"  replied 
Qdica,  while  her  person  seemed  to  grow  taller, 
and  her  resemblance  to  her  mother  increased 
under  the  excitement  of  the  moment.  ''  I  would 
sacrifice  life,  and,  what  is  tax  dearer  than  life, 
I  would  sacrifice  him,"  and  she  laid  her  hand 
upon  the  arm  of  Theodore.  "  I  would  rather  see 
him  die  in  defence  of  his  country  than  live  and 
prosper  by  its  fall.  Oh,  my  mother,  you  have 
judged  your  child  rightly;    the  blood  of  my 
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father,  spilt  by  the  enemies  of  our  native  land, 
throbs  in  his  daughter's  heart ;  and  even  this 
weak  hand,  were  there  none  other  to  assert  our 
country,  might  yet  strike  one  blow  in  her 
defence." 

**  My  noble  child,"  cried  Flavia,  throwing 
ker  arms  around  her  daughter,  "  thou  art 
worthy  of  thy  race.  Theodore,  what  think  you 
that  your  uncle  proposes  to  me  to  do  ?  To  throw 
wide  the  gates  of  Margus  to  the  barbarians, 
to  open  the  way  for  the  Huns  into  the  heart  of 
the  empire,  to  buy  revenge  for  your  father's 
death,  and  safety  for  ourselves,  by  the  desolation 
of  our  native  land,  the  destruction  and  ruin  of 
our  friends,  and  the  massacre  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  !  Shame  on  such  degenerate  Ro- 
mans !  Shame,  shame  upon  them  to  all  eternity ! 
Oh  God,  oh  God !  where'are  thy  thimderbolts  ?" 

Theodore  stood,  for  a  moment,  as  one  stupified 
by  the  strange  and  fearful  tidings  he  had  heard; 
and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  Havia's  face,  he  gazed 
upon  her  with  an  expression  of  inquiring  doubt, 
which  showed  how  far  he  was  from  any  parti- 
cipation in  the  schemes  or  feelings  of  his  unde. 
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"  My  mother,'*  he  said  at  length,  ''  let  ua  go 
hence.  This  is  no  refuge  for  us.  Did  he  think 
bj  showing  us  here  an  image  of  that  splendour 
and  comfort  which  we  so  long  possessed,  and 
so  lately  lost  —  did  he  think  to  blind  our  eyes, 
and  weaken  our  hearts^  and  destroy  our  virtue  ! 
My  choice,  oh,  my  mother,  is  made :  give  me 
honour  and  misery,  if  virtue  camiot  secure  peace. 
Let  us  go  hence.** 

"  At  sunrise  to-morrow,"  replied  Flavia,  *' we 
will  depart ;  for  I  much  fear  that  he  told  me 
not  all ;  I  doubt  that  his  dealing  with  the  Hun« 
is  far  advanced." 

"  Why  not  at  once,  then?"  demanded  Theo- 
dore ;  "  to-morrow's  daylight  may  be  too  late." 

Flavia  turned  her  eyes  upon  her  daughter, 
who  imderstood  the  glance,  and  answered  at 
once,  ''  My  mother,  I  can  go,  though  I  am 
wearied :  were  it  not  better  to  drop  by  the  way- 
side than  risk  our  future  peace  ?  " 

But  Theodore  interposed : — "  No,  no,"  he 
said,  '^  an  hour  before  daylight  will  be  timo 
enough.  The  slaves  are  wearied  beyond  all  en- 
durance ;  and  perhaps,  also^  were  we  to  attempt 
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it  to-night,  the  guards  might  become  suspiciotu, 
and  stay  us  at  the  gates.  To-morrow  it  will 
seem  more  natural.  The  wearied  soldiers,  at  that 
hour,  will  let  us  pass  without  inquiry,  and, 
following  the  course  of  the  river,  we  can  pass 
through  Noricum,  and  take  refuge  either 
amongst  my  kindred  of  the  Alani,  or  under  the 
strong  shield  of  j^tius,  in  Gaul,  from  whose 
protection,  neither  weak  emperor  dare  attempt 
to  snatch  us.  Rest  thee,  Ildica!**  he  added, 
throwing  his  arms  around  her, — *'  rest  thee,  my 
beloved;  and  rest  thee,  too,  dear  mother!  I 
will  see  all  prepared,  and  ready  to  set  out  an 
hour  before  the  dawning  of  the  day." 

''  And  thou,  my  poor  Theodore,*'  said  Flavia, 
"  thou  hast  no  rest!" 

*'  Am  I  not  a  Roman?"  was  the  youth's 
reply- 
On  the  next  morning  —  while  the  ci^  of 
Margus  was  still  bmried  in  slumber,  and  all 
vacant  were  those  streets  so  lately  thronged 
with  the  gay  unthinking  crowd  punuing 
with  light  heart  the  butterfly  pleasure,  and 
never  dres^ming   that  fate,    like  a  lion,  wag' 
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following  fisist  upon  its  track -^the  same  traia 
^lich  the  night  before  had  entered  the  gate 
with  joy,  now  passed  them  again  with  sorrow^ 
but  without  regret.  Theodore  had  first  pre- 
sented himself,  and  had  held  a  momentaiy 
conversatioQ  with  a  soldier  on  guard.  The 
gates  had  then  been  opened  by  the  janitoor 
of  the  night,  and  the  slaves,  who  led  the  trains 
passed  out.  Udica  and  Eudochia  fcdlowed; 
but  as  the  litter  of  Flavia  was  borne  forward, 
Theodore  approached  its  side,  and  said,  in  a 
low  voice, ''  They  demand  that  one  of  us  at  least 
should  stay  to  give  account  of  our  departure 
either  to  the  bishop  or  the  magistrates  ;  I  will 
keep  Cremera  and  some  others  with  me.  In 
the  mean  time  go  you  on,  and  I  will  join  you 
speedily." 

Flavia  turned  an  anxious  look  upon  him,  but 
he  added,  in  a  still  lower  tone,  "  Fear  not; 
they  dare  not  detain  me;"  and,  motioning  to 
the  slaves  who  bore  the  litter  to  proceed,  he 
drew  back  under  the  archway. 

Their  course  lay  to  the  westward;  butaaTheo* 
doie  turned  towaxds  the  city,  a  fidnt  grey  light 
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hung  over  the  massy  towers  and  columns  of  Mar« 
gus,  showmg  that  the  dawn  of  day  was  fast  ap- 
proaching. With  a  slow  pace,  and  a  sad  but 
resolute  heart,  Theodore  returned  to  the  house 
which  had  been  assigned  to  them'  as  their  dwell- 
ing ;  and,  after  a  momentary  pause,  turned  his 
steps  on  foot  to  the  mansion  of  the  bishop.  The 
gates  were  already  open,  some  of  the  slaves  at 
work,  and  the  light  of  the  now  dawning  day 
was  seen  streaming  faint  and  cold  through  the 
long  range  of  vestibules  and  halls,  from  an  open 
archway,  beyond  which  appeared  various  groups 
of  statues,  fountains,  and  pillars,  ornamenting  a 
court-yard.  Like  all  dependents  on  the  great 
and  powerful,  keen  to  perceive  who  were  in 
favour,  who  were  influential  with  their  lords, 
the  slaves,  who,  a  few  days  before,  had  obstruct- 
ed the  access  of  Theodore  to  his  uncle,  hastened 
to  pay  their  court  to  one  whom  they  now  knew, 
and  besought  him  with  oflicious  civility  to  re- 
pose himself  there,  till  the  bishop  should  have 
risen  to  receive  him. 

The  mind  of  Theodore,   however,  was  not 
in  a  state  to  permit  him  to  take  even  cor- 
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poreal  rest ;  and  lie  replied  that  he  would 
walk  forth  into  the  court  and  amuse  him- 
self with  the  statues  and  fountains  till  hit 
imde  was  prepared  to  receive  him.  The  cold 
and  absent  tone  in  which  he  spoke  checked  all 
intrusion ;  and,  meditating  on  his  wayward  fate, 
he  walked  forth  alone,  now  pausing  as  if  to 
contemplate  some  beautiful  piece  of  sculpture, 
now  gazing,  as  if  with  pleased  attention,  on 
the  clear  waters  that,  welling  from  the  rocky 
ground  on  which  the  city  was  built,  sparkled 
round  the  court  in  innumerable  graceful  urns 
and  Tases,  but  with  his  mind,  in  fact,  employed 
on  matters  far  different  from  the  light  elegancies 
and  calm  pleasures  of  life. 

Thus  absent  and  musing,  he  went  on 
to  a  spot  where  a  long  flight  of  steps  led 
down  to  the  bottom  of  that  terraced  garden 
which  he  had  beheld  from  above  in  his 
first  conference  with  his  imcle.  Scarcely 
conscious  of  what  he  did,  Theodore  slowly 
descended  the  steps,  and  entered  one  of  the 
long  paved  walks  at  the  very  lowest  part  of  the 
garden.    The  right  side  was  flanked  by  a  strong 
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\  waU,  in  which  were  two  or  three  doorways  lead* 
iog,  a»  it  would  seem,  to  the  pomserinniy  or 
open  space  between  the  town  and  its  fortified 
walls — for  the  house  itself  was  one  of  thefarthest 
from  the  centre  of  Margus.     Scarcely  had  he 
entered  that  path,  however,  when  the  sound  of 
steps  made  him  raise  his  eyes,  and  he  beheld 
before  him  four  dark  figures  —  to  see  which,  in 
that  place,  caused  him  suddenly  to  pause,   and 
lay  his  hand  upon  his  sword.    Ere  he  could  dis- 
tinguish their  faces,  by  the  general  aspect  of  their 
forms,  he  perceived  that  they  were  barbarians, 
free,  and  in  a  Roman  city  at  that  early  hour. 
A  moment  more  showed  him  that,  while  three 
of  the  party  had  mingled  their  barbarian  dress 
of  skins  with  jewels  and  ornaments  of  gold  and 
silver,  the  fourth,  who  preceded  the  others  as 
they  advanced,   retained   the    original   simple 
habit  of  his  nation,  being  clothed  in  plain  but 
valuable  furs  and  dark  doth,  but  of  exceeding 
fineness.    Those  who  followed  bore  about  them 
many  strange  and  barbarian  arms,  but  he  who 
preceded  had  nothing  but  a  broad  and  heavy 
<w<m:4i   composed  a^Aely  of.  iron  from  its  hilt 
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reopgniaed  the  Hun  who  had  been  his  guide  on 
his  last  day's  journey  through  the  Dacian  terii- 
toij^andthe  same  unaocouatable  feeling  passed 
through  his  bosom  which  he  had  experienced 
on  beholding  him  before.  He  saw  too  well, 
howeyer^  that  Flavia's  suspicions  were  correct, 
and  that  his  uncle  had  already  plunged  irre- 
tfieyaUy  into  those  dangerous  intrigues  which 
were  destined  to  prove  not  only  the  ruin  of 
himself  and  of  the  city  which  yielded  itself  so 
tamely  and  entirely  to  his  government,  but  fiir 
beyond  that,  to  his  whole  native  land ;  and  in- 
dignation for  a  moment  mastered  all  other 
sensationst 

''  What  doest  thou  here,  barbarian?"  was 
his  only  greeting  when  they  met, 

"  What  is  that  to  thee,  youth?"  rejoined 
the  Hun,  with  a  calm,  haughty  smile,  such  as 
may  play  upon  a  fsither's  lip  when  he  reproves 
—though  amused  thereby— the  frowardness  of 
some  spoiled  child.  ^'  But  speak  thine  own 
laaguage»**  he  condnued  in  a  oorrupt  dialect  of 
the  Latin  tongue ;  *^  q>eak  thiae  own  language: 
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weak  and  insignificaiit  as  it  is,  it  will  coyer 
fix)m  the  ears  of  those  who  hear  us  such  light 
words  as  those  thou  hast  just  spoken.'* 

"  My  words  were  not  light,  Hun,"  replied 
Theodore ; "  for  every  Roman  may  well  demand 
what  thou  doest  here,  when  he  meets  with 
armed  barbarians  in  the  heart  of  a  Roman 
city." 

"  We  are  armed,"  said  the  Hun,  "  but  we 
are  few.  What  I  do  here  is  nought  to  thee ; 
but  if  thou  wilt  listen  to  me,  my  coming  may 
do  thee  service.  I  love  thee  for  thy  mother's 
father,  and  for  her  brother.  They  were  my 
friends  ;  and  he  who  would  be  terrible  to  those 
who  hate  him  must  do  good  deeds  to  those 
who  love  him.  Know  that  the  Roman  empire 
trembles  to  its  fall.  Attila,  the  king,  has  said 
it,  and  it  will  come  to  pass.  He  has  said, '  I 
will  sweep  it  as  a  cloud  sweeps  the  tops  of  the 
forest.  —  I  will  pass  over  it  as  a  storm,'  he  has 
declared,  '  from  one  part  even  unto  the  other ; 
and  I  will  not  leave  it,  so  long  as  one  Roman 
stands  up  before  me  to  oppose  me.'  Attila,  the 
king,  has  said  it,  and  his  words  shall  be  made 
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true.  Nevertheless,  as  thou  art  one  of  those 
who  think  that  there  is  yet  Tigour  in  weakness, 
and  strength  in  Rome,  I  bid  thee  consider  what 
will  be  thy  fate  even  should  thine  emperor  be 
successful  in  resistance.  The  blood  of  thy  father 
is  upon  his  head ;  thou  fleest  from  his  vengeance, 
and  he  seeks  thy  life.  Thus  much  have  I 
learnt  fix)m  thee  and  from  thine  uncle.  Should 
Attila  be  successful,  and  thou  not  of  his  friends, 
thou  perishest.  Should  Theodosius  triumph, 
thinkest  thou  that  he  who  has  trodden  upon 
the  mighty,  will  spare  the  weak  ?  " 

"  Hun ! "  said  Theodore,  taking  a  step  for- 
ward to  pass  him,  **  could  my  blood,  poured 
forth  on  the  banks  of  yonder  river,  like  the 
dragon's  teeth  of  Cadmus,  raise  up  an  host  of 
armed  men  to  defend  my  native  land  against 
thee  and  against  thy  king,  I  would  hold  my 
throat  to  the  knife,  and  die  with  gratitude  and 
joy !  Thinkest  thou  that  such  a  one  can  be 
impelled  by  fear,  or  led  by  hope,  to  serve  thee 
and  to  betray  his  native  land  ?  ** 

"  I  think,"*  replied  the  Hun,  "  that  thou 
mightest  be  a  faithful  friend  to  a  worthier 
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monarch  than  thine  own.  Fare  thee  well !  and 
remember,  as  I  told  thee  when  last  we  met :  in 
future  times,  when  the  hands  of  &te  shall  have 
shaken  &om  their  places  thrones  and  empires, 
and  have  changed  the  fate  of  little  as  well  as 
great,  shouldest  thou  need  protection,  thou  wilt 
find  it  at  the  name  of  Onegisus.  Now,  forward 
to  thine  uncle  ;  I  must  hence." 

Without  returning  to  the  court,  Theodore 
sprang  up  the  terraces  of  the  garden,  towards 
the  chamber  where  he  had  before  conferred 
with  the  bishop.  His  hurried  step  caught  the 
prelate's  attention ;  and  ere  Theodore  had  reach- 
ed the  top  his  imcle*s  majestic  form,  clothed  in 
his  splendid  robes,  appeared  in  the  doorway 
above,  gazing  down  to  see  who  it  was  that  ap- 
proached so  rapidly. 

"  Theodore,"  he  exclaimed,  while  an  expres- 
sion of  pleasure  and  expectation  lighted  up  his 
features,  "  I  trust  you  are  come  to  bear  me 
good  tidings,  and  that  the  Lady  Flavia  is  not  so 
raahly  obstinate  as  when  last  I  saw  her.** 

''  Far  from  it ! "  said  Theodore,  gravely,  ««  I 
hi^ve  come  but  to  tell  you   that  we  remain 
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Romans  to  our  death.  All  whm  eoDtered  the; 
gates  last  night,  except  mjrself  and  a  few  alavei^ 
are  by  tJiis  tme  an  hoiii^s  jooinej  on  their  way. 
to  Noricnm.** 

''  Rash  woman !  what  has  she  done  ?  **  cried, 
the  bishop,  daqiing  his  hands ;  "  she  is  lost» 
she  is  lost!  Fly,  Theodore,  quick!  Fly  like 
the  lightning!  Bring  her  back  hither ;  or  if  she 
will  not  CGOne,  lead  her  on  the  road  to  the  south, 
any  where  but  the  road  she  has  taken.*' 

Theodore  gazed  upon  the  agitated  counter 
nance  of  his  uncle  in  amazement;  but  the  bishop 
continued,  more  yehemently  than  before,  ''  Fly  I 
do  I  not  tell  you  to  fly  ?  Lose  not  a  moment ! 
breathe  not  a  word !  Away,  as  if  a  lion  were  be- 
hind you.  The  Huns  are  already  across  the 
river,  on  the  very  road  she  has  taken.  If  she 
will  not  return  hither,  seek  for  no  highway, 
lo<^  for  no  easy  path,  but  plunge  at  once  into 
the  country,  and  hurry  to  the  southward, 
making  not  a  moment's  pause ! " 

Without  a  word  of  reply,  the  youth  darted 
through  the  vacant  rooms,  passed  the  gates  of 
the  dwelling,  the  Basilieai  and  ifae  Ib^m ; 
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reached  the  house  where  the  horses  and  slaves 
remained,  sprang  upon  his  charger's  back,  and, 
followed  bj  the  rest,  dashed  out  towards  the 
walls  of  the  city.  The  gates  were  open,  but, 
to  his  surprise,  no  soldiers,  no  gate-keepers,  were 
now  there.  The  guard  had  been  withdrawn  for 
purposes  which  he  too  well  divined ;  and  passing 
out  unquestioned,  he  hurried  on  with  the  same 
frantic  speed  in  search  of  those  he  loved. 
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CHAP.  XL 


THE  SEARCH. 


Hurrying  on  without  pause^  and  impressed 
with  but  the  one  overpoweiing  thought  of  the 
danger  of  all  he  loved  on  earth,  Theodore  soon 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  gazed  on- 
ward upon  the  road  which  for  several  miles  laj 
straight  before  him.  But  nothing  met  his  sight, 
either  to  raise  his  hopes,  or  increase  his  apprehen- 
sions :  all  was  open  and  clear,  and  not  even  a  cart 
or  a  beast  of  burden  from  the  country,  no,  not  a 
single  peasant  bringing  in  his  basket  of  firuit 
or  flowers,  arrested  the  eye,  as  it  wandered  down 
the  long  straight  avenue.  A  pair  of  enormous 
eagles,  whirling  slowly  round,  high  up  in  the 
blue  morning  sky,  was  the  only  sight  of  animated 
being  that  presented  itself;  the  singing  of  a 
light  bird,  too  lowly  and  insignificant  to  fear 
those  majestic  tyrants  of  the  skies,  and  the  dull 
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ipp^ar  beciinci  them  wish  apprrhgruiifin,  ud 
OTig^  od  Lis  hoTse  with  eager  hnste,  till  he  and 
the  rest  had  also  tarned  the  ai^le  of  the  rocks, 
and  once  more  beheld  his  master. 

Theodore  was  now  at  less  than  a  hundred 
yards*  distance :  he  had  dismounted,  and, 
with  the  charger  standing  beside  him,  was 


kneeling  over  some  object  which  had  attracted 
his  attention  on  the  road.  When  the  fireedmeB 
came  up,  they  too  sprang  to  the  ground,  to  look 
upon  the  sight  which  had  stopped  him.  It  was 
the  body  of  one  of  their  companions,  who  had 
been  selected  like  themselves  to  bear  arms  upon 
the  dangerous  journey  they  had  been  forced  to 
undertake.  His  spear  was  in  his  hand,  with  the 
iron  red  with,  bloody  and  in  his  heart  was  fixed 
a  reed  arrow,  such  as  some  of  the  Scythian 
nations  used  in  their  wars. 

Theodore  pointed  in  silence  to  the  corpse, 
^ized  for  a  moment  round,  and  followed  with  his 
haggard  eye  the  long  track  of  the  road,  ap- 
parently to  discover  if  any  new  object  of  horror 
lay  before  him ;  and  then,  after  once  more  looking 
sternly  upon  the  dead  man,  he  shook  his  sword 
from  the  sheath,  sprang  again  upon  his  horse, 
and  galloped  on  his  way.  As  he  went,  however, 
his  eye  searched  anxiously  on  the  ground  jEbr 
farther  traces  regarding  the  too  evident  fate  which 
had  befallen  Flavia  and  her  company ;  nor  was 
he  without  finding  such  marks :  the  ground  was 
•  dented  and  beaten  with  horses'  feet,  and  stains 
of  blood  here  and  there  showed  that  there  had 
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been  a  contest  of  a  fierce  and  desperate  kind  on 
the  spot  over  which  he  passed. 

Scarcely    three    hundred    yards     from    the 

place  where  lay  the  body  of  the  freedman,  a 

small  road  turned  off  to  the  left,  leading  down 

through  the  woods,  with  which  that  part  of  the 

country  was  thickly  strewn,  to  the  banks  of  the 

river  Margus,  higher  up  than  the  city.    At  that 

point,  tco,  the  traces — which  had  hitherto  marked 

so  plainly  the  course  which  those  he  sought  for 

had  pursued — no  longer  afforded  him  a  clue,  for, 

separating  as  it  were  into  two  distinct  streams, 

the  footmarks  of  the  horses  went  on  in  either 

track,  leading,  on  the  one  hand,  towards  Tricor- 

nium,  and,  on  the  other,  into  the  thinly-peopled 

and  half-cultivated  country  towards  lUyria. 

He  paused  in  doubt ;   and  the  agony  of  impa- 
tience, even   at  a   moment's   delay,  was  only 
equalled  by  that  of  apprehension,  lest  he  should 
mistake  die  path,  as  he  turned  from  one  to  the 
other.    However,  the  sun  just  rising  above  the 
trees  tliat  fringed  the  bank  suddenly  poured 
a  stream  of  light  upon  the  left-hand  road,  and 
the  rays  caught  and  glittered  on  some  shining 
•ubstance,  which  lay  at  about  a  bow^ot  di». 
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tance.  Theodore  darted  forward^  and  his 
doubts  were  removed  at  once ;  for  that  which 
accidentally  flashed  back  the  sunshine  to  his 
eye  was  the  collar  of  emeralds  which  he  him- 
self had  borne  to  Ildica  from  his  father  Pau- 
Unus.  He  hesitated  no  longer,  but  hurried  on  5 
and  ere  he  had  proceeded  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  the  sound  of  voices  and  the  neigh 
of  horses  told  him  that  his  speed  had  brought 
him  near  to  those  he  had  pursued. 

What  was  his  purpose  ?  he  himself  scarcely 
knew :  it  was  vague,  undefined,  imcertain :  it 
might  be  to  save,  it  might  be  to  live  or  die  with 
those  whom  he  loved. 

The  spot  where  he  then  stood  was  a  wooded 
covert,  near  the  brow  of  a  high  hill  which, 
sloping  down  on  the  other  side  beyond  him, 
left  the  forest  on  its  summit,  and  stretched 
into  natural  meadows,  covering  the  bottom  of  a 
sweet  and  tranquil  valley.  He  knew  not,  how- 
ever, what  was  the  scene  beyond  the  brow ;  but 
he  heard  voices  and  barbarian  tongues,  and  was 
hurrying  on  to  meet  the  fate  in  store  for  him^ 
whatever  that  store  might  be,  when  the  figure 
of  a  woman  darted  throuj^  the  wood;    and 
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Flavia^  pale  and  sad  as  a  statue  on  a  tomb, 
stood  by  his  horse's  side,  and  threw  her  arms 
up  to  clasp  liim  as  he  sat. 

*'  My  children !  my  children !"  she  cried, 
"  Oh,  Theodore !  my  children  are  in  the  power 
of  the  Huns!" 

"  Where  ?  "  demanded  Theodore ;  and  his 
fierce  and  flashing  eye,  and  knit  determined 
brow,  told  that  he  was  prepared  to  do  those 
deeds  which  were  once  common  among  the 
children  of  his  native  land:  "Where?"  he  de- 
manded, and  it  was  the  only  word  he  spoke. 

"  Down  in  yon  meadow,"  replied  Flavia, 
"  over  the  brow  of  the  hill.  But  listen :  —  oh 
God  !  they  might  yet  be  saved,  if  we  had  but 
fleet  horses :  there  arc  few  of  the  barbarians 
with  them;  those  few  are  revellingat  their  morn- 
ing meal:  the  rest  are  gone  to  pursue  the  party 
from  Tricomium." 

"  What  party?"  cried  Theodore :  "  is  there  a 
chance  of  any  aid  V* 

"  Alas,  no !  my  son,"  she  replied,  in  the 
same  rapid  tone ;  "  alas,  no !  We  met  a  cen- 
turion and  his  soldiers  coming  firom  Tricor- 
mum  to  Margus,  and  while  we  were  in  parky 
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with  him  the  barbarians  suddenly  fell  upon 
us,  like  a  cloud  of  brown  locusts  upon  the 
fertile  land :  there  was  resistance  and  strife^  and 
^I  sought  to  flee  with  the  children.  I  know  not 
how  it  happened ;  for  it  was  like  struggling  with 
the  waves  of  a  tempestuous  sea, — all  terrible, 
and  nothing  distinct:  but  at  length,  when  I  could 
discern  any  thing,  I  found  myself  alone,  de- 
fended by  Acer,  the  freedman,  against  a  single 
Hun,  who  lingered  behind  to  seize  upon  me  as  his 
prey,  while  the  greater  body  of  his  companions 
pursued  the  centurion  along  the  high  road, 
and  a  few  hurried  down  hither  with  their  cap- 
tives and  plunder.  Though  wounded,  the  £reed- 
man  defended  me  as  if  he  had  been  a  Roman, 
and  struck  the  fierce  barbarian  with  his  spear  a 
blow  that  made  him  fly;  but  as  he  galloped  ofi*, 
he  drew  his  bow,  and  in  a  moment  an  arrow 
was  in  Acer's  heart.  I  was  alone  ;  my  children 
were  in  captivity  ;  and  I  followed  hither ;  for  I 
had  only  sought  to  save  myself  with  them,  but 
not  to  live  without  them." 

Theodore  sprang  to  the  ground.  **  My  mo- 
ther,"  he  said,  "  I  will  deliver  them  or  die;** 
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and  making  the  freedmen  dismount,  he  chose 
four  to  follow  him,  leaving  the  Arab  Cremera 
to  remain  with  Flavia.     His  orders  were  few, 
but  they  were  distinct.     "  When   Eudochia* 
Ammian,  Udica,  are  here/'  he  said,  addressing 
the  freedman,  **  mount  them  and  the  Lady  Flavia 
on  the  horses:    speed  back   to  Margus,  and 
bid  the  bishop  save  them  at  any  price.    Should 
you  find  the  city  in  the  hands  of  the  Huns,  pro- 
nounce the  name  of  Onegisus,  and  when  you 
have  found  him,  tell  him,  that  the  youth  Theo* 
dore,  to  whom  he  made  a  promise,  claims  his 
protection  for  those  who  are  most  dear  to  him 
on  earth. — Mother,"  he  continued,  embracing 
Flavia,  "  mother,  I  go ! " 

Flavia  gazed  mournfully  in  that  sad,  firm 
countenance.  **  Theodore,**  she  said,  pressing 
him  in  her  arms,  '^  Theodore,  thou  goest  to 
destruction !" 

He  made  no  reply,  but  wrung  her  hand ;  and, 
waving  to  the  slaves  he  had  chosen  to  fi^llow, 
burst  &om  her  embrace,  and  hurried  over  the 
hilL 

In  another  moment,  the  resting-place  of 
the  Huns  was  before  his  eyes,  though  the 
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bruiches  of  the  trees  ^tSl  waved  between  faim 
and  them,  affording  concealment  while  he  ob- 
aerred  them.  He  paused  but  for  an  instant,' 
but  that  instant  sufficed  to  show  him  the  bar- 
bonans  scattered  on  both  sfdes  of  the  stream, 
gathered  in  groiq>s  of  eight  or  ten,  with  their 
small  ru^ed  horses  feeding  beside  them,  and 
dieir  weapons  cast  upon  the  turf  whereon  they 
sat.  The  heart  of  Theodore  rose  to  see  that 
they  were  so  few,  for  not  more  than  two  hun- 
dred were  there ;  and  the  number  of  the  cap- 
tires,  who  sat  apart,  with  bending  heads,  and 
the  self-neglecting  look  of  utter  despair,  had 
their  arms  been  free,  might  have  o£kredno  slight 
support  in  the  bold  attempt  he  was  about  to 
make.  **  Our  object,*'  he  said,  toning  to  those 
who  followed  him,  **  is  to  firee  Ildica,  Eudo- 
diia,  and  Ammian*  Let  whoever  reaches  them 
first  cut  their  bonds,  and  bid  them  fly  up  the 
road  over  the  hilL  Then  firee  your  fellows,  and 
oppose  the  pursuit  of  the  barbarians !  Thou 
art  pale,**  he  added,  addressing  one  of  the  fireed- 
men ;  *'  thy  lips  are  bloodless ;  if  thy  heart  be 
£ednt,  turn  back/* 
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**  Thou  goest  to  death,"  replied  the  man  firmly, 
"  and  I  vria  go  with  thee.  I  feel  that  death  it 
horrible ;  but  it  must  be  borne  once,  and  I  can 
bear  it  now/' 

"  Follow,  then  !"  said  Theodore,  "  but  cau- 
tiously, under  the  covering  of  the  trees,  till  we 
are  close  upon  them." 

It  was  a  great,  a  mighty,  a  sublime  thing,  that 
determined  resolution  unto  death,  which  pos- 
sessed the  young  enthusiastic  Roman;   which 
did  away  boyhood,  and  made  him  at  once  a 
strong  and  valiant  man  in  vigour,  in  powers,  in 
intellect,  in  energy.     To  die  for  her  he  loved ; 
to  ransom  her  from  the  barbarians,  at  the  price 
of  his  own  blood;  to  see  her  for  the  last  time 
as  her  deliverer,  and  to  know  in  dying  that  his 
hand  had  freed  her ;  was  the  last  aspiration,  the 
only  remaining  hope    that  rested  with  Theo- 
dore,  of   all   the   many   sweet    and    probable 
dreams  of  happiness  which  haunted  his  fancy 
but  one  short  month  before. 

Calmly  and  deliberately  he  led  the  way 
through  the  trees,  to  a  spot  where,  with  irre. 
gular   sweeps,    the   forest    met   the    meadow. 
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Within   fifty   yards    sat  Ildica  and  her  com* 
panions^  mournings  like  the  enslaved  Hebrews, 
their  captivity,  by   the  banks  of  the   strange 
waters.      Beside  them,  as  a  sort  of  guard -^ 
though  the  bonds  by  which  they  were  tied  ren* 
dered  tbeir  unassisted  escape  impossible  — lay 
spread  upon  the  grass  some  ten  or  twelve  of  the 
dark  and  filthy  barbarians,  with  their  rude  and 
frightful    countenances,   scared    with    ancient 
gashes  and  sallow  with  long-accustomed  dirt,  dis« 
torted  by  wild  merriment,  as  they  feasted  near 
the  first  captives  wKom  they  had  taken  in  their 
invasion  of  the  Roman  state.   At  the  feet  of  one 
who  sat  closest  to  the  prisoners  lay  a  gory  hu- 
man head,  the  short  cut  hair  and  beard  of  which 
showed  that  it  had  belonged  to  no  barbarian 
form ;  and  —  while  Theodore,  pausing  behind 
the  trees,  let  his  eye  run  over  the  other  groups  of 
Huns,  as  they  were  scattered  about  at  a  greater 
distance,  some  eating  and  drinking,  some  playing 
with  their  unbridled  horses,  some  erecting  tents 
of  skins,  as  if  their  numbers  were  soon  to  be 
greatly  increased  —  the  fierce  barbarian  ended 
some  speech  in  his  own  tongvie  by  a  wild  and 
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ringing  laugh,  and  with  a  stroke  of  his  fi)ot 
kicked  the  trunkless  head  into  the  river. 

It  was  the  signal  for  his  own  destrndioii. 
"On!"  cried  Theodore,  "onr  and,  with  the 
sudden  stoop  of  the  eagle  on  its  prey,  he 
bounded  forward  upon  the  barbarian.  The  Hun 
started  on  his  feet,  but  that  instant  the  swoid 
of  the  young  Roman  cleft  him  to  the  eyes  ;  and 
rolling  back  in  the  convulsiye  agonies  of  death, 
he  plunged  into  the  river,  where  he  had  so  lately 
cast  the  head  of  his  adversary. 

Scarcely  was  the  blow  struck  when  it  was 
followed  by  another,  which  laid  a  second  Hun 
prostrate  and  disabled  at  his  feet:  two  mate 
fell  before  the  spears  of  the  fireedmen ;  and  the 
rest,  conceiving  that  much  greater  numbera  of 
enemies  must  be  approaching,  fled  to  their 
comrades  further  down  the  stream.  There  was 
a  thirst  in  Theodore's  heart  to  pursue  and 
smite  them  still,  but  he  remembered  Hdicat  and 
turned  to  where  she  sat.  A  moment  fireed  her 
from  her  bonds :  Eudochia  and  Ammian  were 
set  at  liberty. 

"  Up !  up !   over  the  hill,   beloved,**  cried 
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Theodore:  "  quick  as  light,  Ildica!  No  words! 
yoa  will  find  horses  ready. — Cut  their  bonds 
quick/'  he  continued,  mingling  his  ordeis  to 
the  fireedmen  who  had  accompanied  hinif 
and  to  the  captives  as  they  were  liberated. 
"  Snatch  up  what  arms  you  can  find  I  There 
are  the  swords,  and  airows,  and  javelins  they 
have  left  behind.  Fly,  Ildica !  I  beseech  you 
fly ! — Ammian,  hurry  her  and  Eudochia  up  the 
hill ;  your  mother  is  there  with  horses ;  we  foU 
low  in  a  moment.  Quick  t  quick!  see  the  bar- 
barians are  pouring  back  upon  us  I  form  a 
phalanx  across  the  road !  Away,  away!  for  God's 
sake !  £ar  my  sake !     Away,  my  Ildica !" 

There  was  no  time  for  further  words;  the 
Huns  were  upon  them :  but  happily  for  Theo- 
dore, thirsty  for  immediate  vengeance,  they 
poured  upon  him  with  the  sword  and  spear, 
instead  of  trusting  to  the  missiles  which  they 
might  have  used  with  more  fiital  effect.  Sup* 
ported  by  twenty  of  the  most  resolute  slaves 
and  fireedmen,  some  hastily  equipped  with  the 
arms  they  had  snatched  up,  some  heaving 
masses  of  stone,  the  young  Roman,  active  and 
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skilfiil  in  the  use  of  all  the  weapons  of  the  day, 
barred  the  path  between  the  Huns  and  their 
liberated  captiyes,  and  met  them  with  a  courage 
and  a  fierceness  even  superior  to  their  own. 
Every  tree,  every  broken  mass  of  rock,  formed 
a  point  of  resistance ;  and,  though  hurled  against 
him  with  still  increasing  rage  and  impetus,  the 
Huns  recoiled,  like  javelins  cast  against  a  rock, 
leaving  some  of  their  number  dead,  or  dying 
at  his  feet. 

Each  moment,  however,  their  numbers  in- 
creased, as  the  scattered  parties  from  the  dif* 
ferent  spots  of  that  wide  meadow  hurried  up  to 
the  scene  of  conflict ;  and  Theodore,  grim  with 
the  blood  of  many  enemies,  but,  alas !  not  un* 
stained  with  his  own,  slowly  retired  step  by 
step  towards  the  spot  where  the  road  entered 
the  wood.  There  he  had  resolved  to  make  his 
last  stand  and  die ;  but  ere  he  reached  it,  a 
broad  tremendous  form,  which  had  just  come 
up  from  the  farther  part  of  the  meadow  mingled 
with  his  assailants,  and,  armed  like  himself 
with  a  heavy  sword,  seemed  to  single  him  out 
for  destruction.  His  countenance,  however,  was 
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nobler  than  that  of  the  Huns  in  general,  as  his 
height  was  greater ;  and  when  Theodore  heard 
him  exclaim,  in  a  tongue  near  akin  to  the  Alan 
language,  '*  Leave  him  to  me!  leave  him  to 
me  !*"  he  thought  that,  if  he  must  die,  it  might 
be  sweeter  by  his  hand. 

Still,  however,  he  contended  with  him  with 
but  little  disadvantage ;  for,  as  a  Roman,  he 
had  greater  skill,  if  the  barbarian  had  greater 
strength.  Brow  to  brow,  and  hand  to  hand, 
blow  following  blow,  and  thrust  succeeding 
thrust,  they  stood  almost  alone,  while  the 
youth's  companions  were  driven  back;  and 
with  flanbing  eyes  and  slow  irregular  breath, 
pursued  the  lightning  chances  of  the  combat. 
Neither  had  gained  a  step,  though  Theodore's 
blood  was  trickling£Etst  away,  when  a  wild  scream 
from  the  hill  above  caught  his  ear,  unnerved 
his  heart,  and  brought  dim  despair  of  his  last 
dearest  desire's  residt,  like  a  dark  cloud  before 
his  eyes. 

He  turned  but  for  an  instant  to  listen 
to  that  sound,  but  that  instant  was  enough. 
His  guard  was  beaten  down ;   he  fell  upon  his 
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knee:  though  hope  bad  abandoned  him^con* 
rage  had  not,  and  he  strore  to  struggle  upi  bat 
it  was  in  vain :  his  mighty  adversary  poured 
blow  after  blow  upon  the  weak  defence  which 
his  sword  could  now  afibrd.  He  rose,  fell  agaiOf 
staggered  even  upon  his  knee ;  exposed  the  ann 
which  held  the  weapon  oyer  his  head  to  the 
descending  stroke  of  his  enemy ;  dropped  the 
sword  itself  from  his  disabled  hand,  and  saw 
the  shining  steel,  thirsting  for  his  heart's  last 
drop,  raised  high  in  air  above  his  defenceless 
head.  The  hour  he  had  expected  had  arrived, 
and  he  was  prepared  to  die  ! 

As  with  quick  and  heavy  sweep  the  blow  fell 
with  a  vehemence,  which  he  himself  who  struck 
it  could  not  restrain,  another  weapon  inter* 
posed,  caught  the  keen  blade  upon  one  no  less 
strong,  and  turned  the  stroke  aside. 

<' Spare  him,  Ardaric!  spare  himl"  cried 
the  deep  tones  of  a  voice  that  Theodore  had 
heard  before.     "  Spare  him,  for  love  of  me !" 

The  young  Roman  started  on  his  feet,  and 
gazed  wildly  round  upon  the  scene  about  him* 
When  last  he  had  time  to  look  around,  nothing 
had  been  seen  but  some  two  hundred   Huns 
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tontending  with  himself  and  his  small  fidthfiil 
band.  Now  sweeping  round  in  a  semicircle 
which  hemmed  him  in,  down  to  the  very  river's 
brink,  was  seen  an  innimierable  multitude  of 
those  dark  ferocious  horsemen,  while  thousands 
on  thousands  more  appeared  streaming  down 
from  the  road,  and  spreading  themselves  out 
over  the  whole  meadow. 

The  space,  tar  nearly  forty  cubits,  inmie- 
diately  about  himself  and  his  adversary,  was 
dear,  except  where  stood  beside  him  the 
same  dark  chief  who  had  heen  his  guide  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Danube,  and  where, 
a  pace  or  two  behind,  a  barbarian  attendant 
held  the  powerful  horse  from  which  he  had  just 
sprung.  But  as  Theodore  gazed  along  the 
dusky  line  of  savage  foes  aroimd  him,  a  sight 
more  painful  to  his  heart  than  the  impendin^g 
death  which  had  just  hung  over  him,  struck  his 
eyes.  There,  where  a  multitude  of  banners, 
rudely  embroidered  with  a  black  eagle  crowned, 
marked  a  particular  spot  in  their  irregular  line, 
stood  Flavia  and  her  family,  once  more  in  the 
hands  of  the  barbarians ! 
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But  the  hope  of  still  piirchasing  their  safety 
followed  instantly  upon  the  agony  of  that 
sight.  Theodore  at  once  cast  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  Hunnish  chieftain.  "  Oh,  One- 
gisus!"  he  exclaimed,  "oh,  noble  Onegisus! 
Thou  hast  promised  me,  unasked,  thy  favour 
and  protection.  Now,  for  the  first  time  that 
I  have  ever  required  a  boon  at  the  hands 
of  man,  I  beseech  thee  to  grant  me  one. 
Let  this  brave  man,  from  whose  arm  thou  hast 
just  saved  me,  plimge  his  sword  into  my  heart ! 
But  let  yon  women  and  children,  bound  to  me  by 
the  ties  of  blood  and  love,  go  free !  Send  them»  oh 
send  them,  to  the  dwellings  of  my  mother's  race, 
beneath  the  snowy  Alps,  where  they  may  find 
safety  and  protection !  I  adjure  thee,  by  the 
God  in  whom  I  believe !  I  adjure  thee,  by  the 
gods  whom  thou  thyself  worshippest !  Spare 
them,  oh,  spare  them,  and  send  them  forth  in 
peace ! " 

The  dark  chieftain  gazed  upon  him  fi^r  a 
moment  with  an  aspect  stem  but  not  fierce. 

"  Ardaric,"  he  said  at  length,  **  he  is  the  cap- 
tive of  thy  hand.     Wilt  thou  give  him  imto 
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me,  and  the  first  ten  captives  that  I  make 
they  shall  be  thine  ?  ** 

The  other  chieftain,  whose  brow  had  relaxed 
from  the  stem  firown  of  contest,  and  on  whose 
&ce  was  a  mild  and  not  unpleasing  smile, 
throst  his  sword  back  into  the  scabbard, 
saying,  **  I  give  them  to  thee  all,  oh,  mighty 
king!  I  give  them  to  thee,  without  recom- 
pense or  bargain.  Let  them  be  the  first  spoil 
taken  in  the  land  of  the  Romans,  which  Ardaric 
offers  to  Attila  the  king,** 

At  that  tremendous  name,  already  shadowed 
over  with  a  cloud  of  vague  but  fearful  rumours 
(£  wide  lands  conquered,  kings  bent  to  homage, 
and  nations,  as  savage  as  that  over  which  he 
ruled,  overthrown  by  that  mighty  hand,  Theo- 
dore drew  a  step  back,  and  gazed  with  doubt 
and  surprise  on  the  dark  features  and  sinewy 
limbs  of  him  who  had  just  saved  his  life ;  and  if 
his  feelings  had  been  strange  and  mysterious 
when  he  had  first  seen  that  powerful  but  ill- 
proportioned  form,  what  were  they  now,  when 
he  heard  the  stranger  called  by  that  fearful 
name! 
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"  I  am  Attila !  ^  said  the  monarchy  answer- 
ing his  wondering  and  inquiring  look.  **  What 
sayest  thou  now,  young  man  T  If  I  will  send 
these  women  and  slaves  free,  and  on  their  wayp 
wilt  thou  be  the  bondman  of  Attila  ?  '* 

<'  Oh,  not  a  bondman !  **  said  Theodore,  let^ 
ting  his  head  droop  upon  his  bosom :  **  I  can 
die,  oh,  monarch !  but  I  cannot  be  a  bondman  1 
Let  him  slay  me,  and  let  them  go  free;  but 
bind  not  the  limbs  of  a  free  Roman  !'* 

Attila  gazed  on  him  awhile  with  the  sam^ 
grave,  majestic  air  which  he  had  never  lost, 
even  for  a  moment,  and  then  added,  *'  I  under* 
stand  thee:  I  will  not  bind  thy  hands;  I 
will  not  demand  thy  service  against  thy  native 
land  —  thou  shalt  draw  no  sword  for  Attila 
against  Rome  —  thou  shalt  fill  no  servile  em* 
ploy  —  honoured  and  caressed,  thou  shalt  be 
the  friend  of  Attila,  and  if  thou  showest  the 
same  vdsdom  in  other  matters  as  in  this,  thou 
shalt  be  his  counsellor  also.  Not  his  first 
friend  — not  his  first  counsellor,"  he  added^ 
'<  for  here  stands  Ardaric,  whose  place  none 
can  supply;    and  yonder  is  On^;isus,  found 
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faithful  in  all  things  —  but  thou  shalt  bf 
amongst  the  first*  Hearken,  thou  shalt  pto* 
nuse  me  for  seven  years  to  be  to  me  a  fiuthfol 
friend  and  counsellor  -^  except  in  war  or  coon** 
lel  against  thy  native  land;  and  I  will  send 
these  thy  people  upon  their  way,  with  the 
king's  pledge  for  their  safety  till  they  reach  the 
land  of  thy  kindred.** 

"  Surely  the  king  has  some  secret  motive  I  '* 
exclaimed  Ardaric,  king  of  the  tributary,  or 
rather  subject,  nation  of  the  Grepidse, — **  Surely 
the  king  has  some  secret  motive  for  showing 
this  £Eivour  to  a  captive—- though  the  boy  is 
brave!" 

"  I  have,  Ardaric ! "  replied  Attila,  *'  I  have  I 
There  is  a  strange  bond  between  me  and  him  -^ 
but  that  matters  not. — Wilt  thou  accept  the 
offer,  youth  ?  " 

"  I  will !  "  replied  Theodore ;  *'  but  cannot 
they  go  with  me  ?  '*  and  he  pointed  with  his 
hand  to  Flavia  and  her  companions. 

*'  Thou  knowest  not  what  thou  askest  !  ** 
cried  the  king,  with  a  cloud  darkening  on  his 
brow.  "  It  were  evil  with  them,  and  not  good,  to 
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go.  I  will  send  them  in  safety  and  in  honour  to 
the  land  of  the  Alani,  if  thou  wilt  be  as  obedient 
to  my  commands  as  a  son  to  a  father's  during 
«even  years,  except  in  the  things  which  are 
against  thy  country:  —  dost  thou  accept  the 
terms  ?  " 

"  I  do,"  replied  Theodore,  "  I  do ;  and  deep 
and  heartfelt  gratitude  will  I  ever  show  to  thee, 
oh,  monarch,  for  thus  beMending  me  in  my 
hour  of  need ! " 

<<  For  seven  years ! "  said  the  monarch,  gazing 
up,  thoughtfully,  towards  the  sky,  while  the 
light  of  wild  but  mighty  aspirations  illuminated 
his  harsh  but  striking  features,  —  **  for  seven 
years !  Ere  seven  years  have  fled,  I  shall  have 
conquered  the  whole  earth ! '' 
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CHAP.  XII. 


THE    PARTING. 


A  SILENT  pause  of  several  minutes  ensued, 
while  the  terrible  monarch  of  the  Huns  thus 
suffered  to  burst  forth  so  clear  an  indication  of 
his  hopes  and  purposes;  and  as  he  stood  in 
the  midst,  still  gazing  up  to  the  skj,  with  each 
firm  and  powerful  limb  in  statue-like  repose, 
his  feet  planted  on  the  earth,  as  if  rooted  to  it, 
his  broad  chest  thrown  open,  and  his  wide 
square  forehead  lifted  to  the  morning  sun,  there 
was  an  air  of  might  and  majesty  in  his  whole 
appearance  which  impressed  those  who  beheld 
him  with  a  belief  in  his  power  to  accomplish 
fully  that  which  he  so  boldly  planned.  Though 
&r  less  in  height  than  the  chief  of  Gepidae,  yet 
Ardaric  gazed  upon  him  with  reverence  and 
awe ;  and  Theodore  as  he  beheld  him,  and  traced 
the  light  of  potent  intellect  flashing  from  those 
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dark  eyes,  while  his  lip  pronounced  his  vast 
designs,  could  not  but  feel  that  there  stood  the 
most  dangerous  enemy  that  Rome  had  ever 
known.  ^ 

At  length  Attila  recalled  his  thoughts  £rom 
those  dreams  of  conquest,  and,  waving  his  hand 
towards  the  spot  where  the  standards  of  his 
nation  were  gathered  together,  he  exclaimed, 
in  a  voice  which,  though  not  apparently  loud, 
came  deep  and  distinct  to  every  ear  around, 
"  Edicon !  Edicon,  come  hither ! " 

A  tall  dark  man,  with  the  shrewd  iace  of  a 
Oreek,  but  the  air  and  expression  of  a  barba- 
rian, sprang  from  his  horse,  and  advanced  a 
pace  or  two  into  the  open  space  around  the 
king:  but  as  he  came  forward,  Attila  bade 
him  bring  the  principal  captives  with  him; 
and  pale,  faint,  and  sick  at  heart,  Flavia  and 
her  fcunily,  uncertain  either  of  their  own  &te 
or  of  his,  so  closely,  so  dearly  linked  with  them, 
approached  the  spot  where  the  dark  monarch 
stood  with  his  naked  sword  still  clasped  in  his 
sinewy  hand*  As  they  came  near,  the  joy  of 
having  saved  them  burst  all  restraint;  and  Theo- 
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(lore,  though  the  blood  was  still  dropping  firom 
his  garments,  clasped  them  one  by  one  in  a 
brief  but  joyful  embrace. 

^^  Tou  are  safe,  my  mother ! "  he  cried, 
^  you  are  safe,  my  Udica !  —  Ammian,  Eudo- 
chia, you  are  safe !  you  are  safe,  and  at  liberty! 

The  king  will  send  you  securely  to  the  land  of 
the  Akni.'* 

'^  And  you,  my  son,  are  a  slave ! "  said  Flavia. 
"  You  are  a  sUve,  and  we  shall  never  see  you 
more !  '* 

"Not  so!-  said  Attik,  garing  upon  the 
group,  and  somewhat  moved  by  their  meeting. 
"  He  is  no  slave,  but  has  bound  himself  to  dwell 
with  Attila  not  less  than  seven  years.  Neither 
do  I  ask  him  to  war  against  his  country,  it  would 
be  doing  wrong  unto  his  nature ;  but  I  ask  him 
to  be  a  fisuthful  and  true  firiend,  to  him  who  has 
saved  his  life,  in  every  other  thing.  Edicon,  thou 
art  a  scribe :  write  down  this  compact  between 
Attila  the  king,  and  Theodore  the  son  of  Pau* 
linus,  in  order  that  no  one  may  ever  doubt  that 
he  did  not  betray  his  native  land,  or  that  Attila 
could  not  be  generous  to  his  enemy." 
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He  spoke  in  the  Latin  tongue ;  and  though 
he  used  not  that  language  with  ease,  yet  his 
meaning  was  distinct,  andFlavia  replied, — "Act 
ever  thus,  oh,  monarch!  and  thou  shalt  conquer 
more  by  thy  generosity  than  by  the  sword !  ** 
A  hope  might,  perhaps,  have  crossed  her  mind, 
even  while  she  spoke,  that  in  so  free  and  kindly 
a  mood  the  monarch  of  the  Huns  might  be 
induced  to  suffer  her  and  her  children  to  take 
up  their  abode  in  the  same  land  with  Theodore ; 
but  she  thought  of  Ildica,  of  her  young  blossom- 
ing beauty,  of  her  tender  nurture,  and  her 
graceful  mind,  and  she  repressed  the  wish  ere 
it  was  spoken :  all  she  added  was,  "  Oh,  keep 
him  not  from  us  for  ever  !" 

"  I  have  pledged  and  plighted  my  word,'* 
replied  the  king,  "  that  in  seven  years  he  shall 
be  free  to  leave  me  if  he  will.  More:  if  he 
show  himself  as  fiuthful  to  me  as  he  has  been 
to  his  country,  he  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
have  leave  and  opportunity  to  visit  those  he 
loves.  But  I  have  mightier  things  to  think  of 
now,"  he  continued :  "  wait  ye  here,  till  I  pro- 
vide for  your  safety.     Ardaric,  come  thou  with 
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me ;  I  go  to  tread  upon  the  necks  of  the  Ro- 
mans," Thus  saying,  he  sprang  upon  his  horse, 
and  issued  a  few  brief  commands  in  the  Hunnic 
tongue.  The  dark  masses  of  the  barbarian 
horse  began  to  move  on  by  the  river  side,  as  if 
towards  Idimum ;  and  while  they  swept  along, 
like  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  over  a  field  of  green 
com,  the  monarch  continued  conversing  with 
his  attendant,  Edicon,  without  farther  notice  of 
the  captives.  At  length,  when  Theodore  saw 
him  about  to  depart,  he  ventured  to  ask,  **  Go 
you  to  Margus,  oh,  king  ?  '* 

Attila  looked  upon  him  with  a  smile  so  slight 
that  it  scarcely  curled  his  lip,  and  replied, 
"  Margus  was  mine  ere  I  came  hither  !  —  My 
people  are  skilful  in  dressing  wounds,**  he  added; 
"  let  them  tend  thine,  for  thou  art  bleeding 
stiU.** 

As  he  spoke,  he  raised  his  hand  slightly  on 
the  bridle  of  his  horse ;  the  beast  sprang  for- 
ward across  the  meadow,  and,  followed  by  a 
troop  of  Huns  who  had  remained  upon  the 
left,  Attila  galloped  on  in  the  same  direction 
which  his  host  had  taken  before  him. 
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Only  two   bodies  of  barbarians   continued 
upon  the  field ;  one,  consisting  of  perhaps  an 
hundred  men,  remained  with  Edicon,  near  the 
spot  where  Theodore  and  his  companions  stood; 
the  other,  fewer  in  number,  were  gathered  &rther 
down  in  the  meadow,  near  which  the  straggle 
between  Theodore  and  the  Huns  for  the  deH- 
verance  of  the  captives  had  first  commenced.    A 
glance  showed  the  young  Roman  that  they  were 
in  the  act  of  removing,  or  burying,  the  dead ; 
but  objects  of  deeper  interest  called  his  atten- 
tion elsewhere,  for  Flavia,  Eudochia,  Ammian, 
Ildica,    gathered   round    him    gazing    in    his 
face,  pale  as  it  was  with  loss  of  blood,  and 
looking  upon  him  with  the  thankful  eyes  of 
beings  whom  he  had  delivered  jQrom  bondage 
worse  than  death.     How  he  had  delivered  them, 
by  what  means,  or  by  what  motives  in  the  breast 
of  the  Hun  that  deliverance  had  been  accom- 
plished, was  strange  and  incomprehensible  to 
them  all,  even  to  Theodore  himself;  but  that 
it  was  by  his  agency,  on  account  of  his  valour, 
constancy,  and  fidthfulness,  none  of  them  for  a 
moment  doubted ;  and  as  Ildica  raised  her  laige 
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dark  ejes  to  bis  £eice,  they  were  full  at  once  of 
love,  of  admiration,  and  of  gratitude. 

Oh,  who  can  tell  the  mingled  feelings  of  that 
hour,  when  sitting  round  him  they  loved — while 
one  of  the  rude  Huns,  with  the  peculiar  appli- 
ances of  his  nation,  stanched  the  trickling  blood, 
and  dressed  bis  many  wounds  —  those  who  had 
lately  given  way  to  despair,  now  spoke  to  each 
other  the  few  glad  words  of  reviving  hope  !  Oh, 
who  can  tell  the  deep  and  fervid  yearnings  of 
the  heart  towards  God  in  thankfulness  for  the 
mighty  mercy  just  vouchsafed !  Oh,  who  can  tell 
the  thrilling,  the  ecstatic  sense  of  security,  of 
peace,  and  of  happy  expectation  which  suc- 
ceeded, after  having  been  plunged  in  such  a 
depth  of  grief,  of  care,  and  agony ! 

What  though  their  thoughts  might  wan- 
der on  into  the  vague  future,  and  sad  expe- 
rience might  cause  a  fisar  to  cast  its  shadow 
over  the  prospect !  What  though  Flavians  heart 
might  feel  a  chilliness  at  the  idea  of  strange 
lands,  strange  habits,  and  strange  nations! 
What  though  Ildica  and  Theodore  might  look 
upon  a  probable  separaticm  of  seven  long  years 
with  grief  and  regret ;  yet  oh  how  such  pitiful 
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alloy  sunk  into  nothing  when  mingled  with 
the  golden  happiness  of  knowing  that  safety, 
liberty,  and  peace  had  been  obtained  after  so 
fearful  a  struggle !  Could  Theodore  gaze  upon 
the  lovely  and  beloved  form  of  the  sweet  Dal- 
matian girl,  and  know  how  dreadful  a  fate 
might  have  be&llen  her,  without  feeling  that 
life  itself  would  have  been  a  poor  sacrifice  to 
save  her  from  such  a  doom?  Could  Ddica 
behold  her  lover,  and  recall  the  moments  when 
last  she  saw  him  surrounded  by  fierce  foes,  and 
determined  to  die,  that  he  might  give  her  a 
chance  of  liberty,  without  feeling  that  a  seven 
years*  absence  was  but  a  cheap  price  for  the 
life  and  safety  of  so  noble,  so  devoted  a 
being? 

To  part  —  to  part  perhaps  for  seven  long  soli- 
tary years — ^would,  in  happier  days,  have  seemed 
a  fate  too  bitter  for  endurance ;  but  now  die  dark 
and  fearful  images  firom  which  that  lot  stood 
forth,  made  it  look  bright  and  smiling.  The 
hour  of  horror  and  danger  had  passed  by,  despair 
had  given  way ;  and  though  fear  still  lived,  yet 
hope,  hope,  was  the  victor  for  the  time. 

Thw  words  were  few  but  sweet,  and  th^y 
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were  uninterrupted ;  for  the  Huns,  after  the 
youth's  wounds  were  dressed,  pointed  out  to 
them  some  shady  trees  as  a  place  to  repose,  and 
left  them  unrestrained,  and  almost  unwatched. 
The  barbarians  knew  well  that  the  whole  land 
around  was  in  their  king's  possession,  and  feared 
not  that  any  one  could  escape.  The  words  of 
the  captives,  I  have  said,  were  few,  but  still 
those  words  were  not  unimportant,  for  they 
went  to  regulate  the  future  fate  of  all.  Each 
promised,  when  occasion  served,  to  give  tidings 
of  their  health  and  prospects,  hopes  and  wishes, 
to  a  mutual  relation  in  Rome,  the  noble  Julius 
Lentulus,  and  each  unloaded  the  mind  to  the 
other  of  every  feeling  which,  in  a  moment  such 
as  that,  the  heart  could  experience  —  of  every 
thought  which  the  memory  could  recall. 

As  they  thus  sat  and  conversed,  the  slaves 
and  attendants  who  had  been  captured  with 
them  crept  gradually  nearer  and  nearer,  not 
yet  comprehending  fully  the  situation  in  which 
they  were  placed;  feeling  themselves  to  be 
prisoners,  and  yet  marvelling  that  their  limbs 
remained  untied,  after  such  a  bold  effort  to 
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escape^    when    they    had    been    bound    with 

leathern    thongs    before.       Nearlj    one    hali^. 

howeTeij  of  the  £reedmen  were   absent;    and 

painfiil  sensations  passed  through  the  hearts  of 

Theodore  and  flavia,  when  they  looked  around, 

and  missed  some  old  familiar  face ;  but  neither 

spoke  their  feelings  on  this  point  to  the  other. 

As  the  sun  passed  the  meridian,  however,  two 

or  three  Huns  from  time  to  time  came  riding 

down  the  road,  driving  before  them,  with  their 

short  spears,  several  of  the  absent  attendants ; 

and  while  the  day  went  on,  a  considerable  part 

of  the  baggage,  whereof  Flavians  company  had 

been  pillaged  on  their  first  capture,  was  brought 

back,  without  a  word  of  explanation,  and  piled 

up  round  the  trees  imdemeath  which  she  sat. 

Strange  is  it  and  unaccountable  how  the  heart 

of  man,  which  despises  many  a  mighty  warning, 

draws  auguries  for  its  hopes  and  fears  from  the 

pettiest  occurrences  that  befall  us  in  our  course 

through  life.     When  Flavia,  and  Ddica,  and 

Theodore  saw  the  Utters,  and  chairs,  and  char 

riots,  and  bales  of  goods  restored,  and  laid  down 

in  silence,  a  well-pleased  smile  beamed  upon  the 
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&ce  of  each ;  not  that  either  thought  at  that 
moment  of  comfort  or  convenience,  or  of  all  the 
little  luxuries  which  the  glass  of  civilisation 
magnifies  into  necessaries ;  hut  that  each  one 
thence  drew  a  renewed  assurance  that  the  har- 
barian  monarch,  into  whose  hands  they  had 
£sdlen,  however  fierce  and  blood-thirsty  he  might 
have  shown  himself  to  others,  at  all  events 
meant  well  and  kindly  towards  them. 

Towards  the  third  hour  after  noon,foodrudely 
cooked,  and  a  beverage  peculiar  to  the  people 
of  Dacia,  was  set  before  them ;  and  Edicon,  sitting 
down  to  meat  with  them,  pressed  them  to  their 
meal,  using  the  Latin  tongue  as  purely  as  if 
it  had  been  his  own.  He  spoke  of  the  empire 
of  the  Hims,  of  their  might,  their  conquests, 
and  their  innumerable  hordes ;  he  spoke  even  of 
Bleda,  the  brother  of  the  King,  and  monarch 
of  one  part  of  the  nation:  but  the  name  of 
Attila  he  pronounced  not;  and  when  it  was 
mentioned  by  Theodore  he  turned  quickly  to 
some  other  theme. 

The  sun  had  lost  much  of  its  heat  by  the 
time  the   meal  was  concluded ;    and  shortly 
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'J'hat    clii.'t'  instantly   turned    and 
rhivia.      '*  'IVi^'  )rninni    and    Slnaidn 
fallen,"  he  said,  "  and  the  way  is  cl 
you.     It  is  the  will  of  the  King  that 
mence  your  journey,  *' 

Flavia  gazed  upon  Theodore,  and 
upon  those   he  loved;   and  the  bri 
clustered  in  the  dark  eyes  of  Ildica, 
in  the  half-closed  leaves  of  the  momi 
dochia,   too,  hung   upon   her  brothe 
and  Ammian  grasped  his  hand ;  but 
son  of  Flavia,  with  wUder  and  less 
feelings  than  the  rest,  could  not  ye 
stand  or  appreciate  the  grief  of  The 
that  moment  of  parting.    "  Would  I  v 
Theodore!**  he  exclaimed.    "  Gladly, 
see  the  country  and  manners  of  these  wi 
and  oh,  if  I  had  a  father's  murder  to  s 

VOU  have.  I  wonlrl  "moi^l*  ^^  — •^'^  ^'^    '  *• 
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"  Could  it  be  without  the  ruin  of  my  coim* 
tiy/'  replied  Theodore ;  *'  but«  alas,  Ammian, 
that  cannot  be.  Weep  not,  dear  Hdica !  Sorrow 
not,  my  mother,  that  for  a  time  you  must 
leave  me  here.  Let  us  remember  our  condition 
a  few  hours  ago,  and  be  thankful  to  God  that  it 
is  as  it  is  even  now.  Far  safer,  too,  are  you 
under  the  guidance  and  protection  of  these 
powerful  barbarians,  than  i^  unaided  and  un- 
guarded, we  had  attempted  to  penetrate  into 
Noricum :  fax  safer  am  I  left  here,  with  those 
who  have  spared  me  even  when  my  sword 
was  drawn  against  them,  than  if  I  were  at- 
tempting to  guide  you  through  strange  lands 
that  I  know  not,  and  barbarian  people  who  hate 
us  for  our  very  civilisation.  I  trust  implicitly 
to  the  word  of  Attila.  He  has  promised  us  his 
fsLvour  and  protection,  and  I  fear  not.'' 

*'  Thou  judgest  rightly,  Roman,"  joined  in 
Edicon,  who  still  stood  by.  ''The  word  of 
Attila,  whether  for  good  or  bad,  has  never  yet 
been  broken.  His  sentence  is  irreversible,  his 
mind  unchangeable.  Fear  nothing  for  the 
safety  of  your  friends.    Two  hundred  of  our 
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bravest  warriors  guard  them  to  Singidunum, 
whence  a  tribe  of  the  Heruli^  witli  a  messenger 
from  the  Kiog^  convey  them  onward  to  their 
destination.  They  are  safe  wherever  they  go, 
for  Attila  has  promised  them  protection ;  and 
is  not  Attila  lord  of  the  earth  ? '' 

Still  Ildica  clung  to  him,  still  Flavia  gazed 
upon  him  with  wistful  affection ;  and  the  heart 
of  Theodore,  while  they  prepared  once  more 
for  their  journey,  swelled  with  feelings  too  pain- 
ful for  utterance.  Weakened  with  loss  of  blood, 
wearied  with  terrible  exertion,  and  forced  to 
part  for  long,  dim,  imcertain  years  firom  those 
whom  alone  he  loved  on  earth,  his  manly  for- 
titude wavered,  but  the  presence  of  the  Huns 
and  the  pride  of  a  Roman  sustained  him.  He 
could  not  bear  that  barbarians  should  see  him 
weep ;  and  though  he  held  them  one  by  one  to 
his  bosom  in  the  warm  embrace  of  passionate 
affection—- though  he  spoke  to  the  very  slaves 
and  fireedmen  with  the  tenderness  of  old  and 
fimd  regard — though  he  looked  upon  each  fii^ 
miliar  &ce  and  long  rememberedfeature  with  the 
rJinging  earnestness  of  love  ^- yet  he  mastered 


the  emotions  of  his  bosom,  and  saw  them  pre- 
pared to  go  without  a  tear  moistening  his  eye. 
One  last  kiss,  one  long  dear  embrace,  and  Theo- 
dore turned  away.  Then  came  the  sound  of 
many  feet,  the  neighing  of  horses,  the  cries  of 
barbarian  voices  in  the  tone  of  command,  the 
rustling  and  the  rush  of  a  moving  crowd.  Gra- 
dually the  noise  became  less,  the  tongues 
sounded  more  faintly,  the  tramp  of  feet  subsided 
into  a  lower  and  a  lower  murmur,  and  Theodore, 
looking  round,  fbimd  himself  left  alone,  amidst 
a  small  party  of  the  Huns,  with  a  feeling  of  deep 
desolation  at  his  heart,  such  as  he  had  never 
knoTm  be&re. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 


THE   DESOLATION. 


A  LONG  deep  sigh  was  all  that  Theodore  would 
now  give  to  the  pain  of  parting.     It  was  over, 
Snished  and  endured !  and  he  stood  there,  calm 
but  grave,  prepared  for  the  long  cold  lapse  of 
the  next  seven  years.     Oh,  sad  and  sorrowful 
is  it,  more  melancholy,  if  not  more  painful,  than 
any  other  state  of  human  being  —  fertile  as  ex- 
istence is  in  woes  and  miseries — when  over  the 
summer  and  the  sunshiny  days  of  early  youth 
are  brought  the  premature  storms  of  manhood, 
the  hurricane  of  angry  passions,  or  the  deep 
and  settled  clouds  of  disappointment  and  despair! 
Oh,  sad  and  sorrowful  is  it,  when  the  half-open 
flower  of  the  heart  is  broken  oflT  by  the  rude 
footstep  of  adverse  fete  ere  it  has  time  to  ex- 
pand into  beauty !   Oh,  sad  and  sorrowful  is  it, 
when  by  the  rough  hand  of  drcomstance  the 
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fresh  bloom  is  brushed  from  the  fruit  ere  it  be 
ripe! 

Yet  such  was  the  fate  of  Theodore.  Endowed 
with  ardent  feelings,  strong  passions,  powerful 
energies  both  of  mind  and  body,  he  had  been 
called,  while  those  feelings  were  in  their  first 
freshness,  while  those  passions  were  in  their  early 
fervour,  ere  those  energies  had  been  strength- 
ened by  time  or  instructed  by  experience,  to 
mingle  with  scenes,  and  take  part  in  events, 
which  few  even  of  the  mightiest  and  most 
mature  minds  of  accomplished  manhood  could 
pass  through,  without  bearing  away  the  in- 
delible stains  left  by  feelings  blighted,  or  the 
rude  scars  inflicted  by  evil  passions.  He  had 
loved^  and  he  had  been  beloved.  He  had 
tasted  once  of  the  nectar  cup  of  the  gods, 
which,  when  pressed  by  a  pure  lip,  instils  into 
the  heart  a  spirit  of  immortality  —  and  his 
lip  had  pressed  it  purely.  Then  had  been 
called  forth  the  exertion  of  that  great  attribute 
of  manhood,  thepower  of  protecting,  aiding,  di- 
recting weaker  beings  in  moments  of  terror  and 
danger.     Then  came  the  mingling  of  that  most 
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bitter  draughty  when  grief  and  indignation  are  all 
that  are  offered  to  allay  the  thirst  of  a  lip  bum- 
mg  for  revenge.  Then  came  the  ignominy  of 
flight  &om  an  enemy  alike  bated  and  despised ; 
then  the  temptation  conquered,  to  pamper 
vengeance  by  treason;  and  then  the  mi^^ 
struggle  where  life  was  played  for  as  a  dicei^s 
stake,  and  every  energy  of  heart  and  brain  was 
called  into  fierce  activity,  when  human  blood 
was  spilt,  and  mortal  being  extinguished  by  his 
hand,  to  save  from  death,  or  worse  than  death, 
those  he  most  loved  on  earth.  And  there  he 
now  stood,  that  wayward  fated  being,  around 
whom  within  the  last  month  so  many  lightnings 
had  played,  left  alone  amidst  men  with  whom 
he  had  no  community  of  feeling. 

Those  hours  of  agony  and  excitement  had 
indeed  made  bun  a  man  before  his  time,  and 
well,  well  might  they  take  the  bloom  off  his 
young  heart ;  yet  though  the  syren  voice  of 
expectation  might  have  lost  part  of  its  sweet- 
ness, though  the  chord  which  once  vibrated 
to  every  joy  might  possess  no  longer  its 
elastic  tone ;  though  there  was  the  grey  shade 


of  doubt  mingling   \vith    every  bright   colour 
wbich  went  to  paint  the  future,  and  the  en- 
cbtnteT  could  cliaTni  no  more ;   still  there  was 
within  his  bosom,  in  his  love  for  Ildica,  a  sweet 
source  of  unpolluted  happiness,  a  well  of  youth- 
ful feelings  undefiled,  a  fountain  of  bright  clear 
waters,  where  wearied  hope  might  come  and 
drink  and  be  refreshed.     As  he  stood  there  in 
Us  loneliness,  the  value  of  that  spring  of  secret 
enjoyment  was  displayed  in  all  its  brightness. 
He  knew,  he  felt,  that  there  was  his  treasure ; 
and,  with  that  support  and  conscious  innocence 
alone,  he  prepared  to  face  the  future  be  it  what 
it  might. 

The  rapid  process  of  thought  had  ran  over  in 
a  few  minutes  all  the  varied  particulars  of  his 
situation,  the  much  of  gloomy  and  dark,  and  the 
small  but  intense  spot  of  guiding  light ;  and  ere 
the  few  Huns  who  remained  with  him  showed  any 
disposition  to  move,  he  himself  turned  towards 
their  leader,  and  demanded  what  was  to  ensue. 

"  Are  you  able  to  sit  a  horse  ?"  demanded 
£dicon,  gazing  on  his  features  still  pale  with 
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"  I  am,"  repKed  Theodore,  "  if  the  journey 
be  not  long." 

"  Then  we  must  follow  the  King,"  replied 
Edicon ;  ^'  but  I  have  his  commands  to  make 
the  stations  suit  your  capability.  There  is  your 
sword,"  he  continued,  giving  him  the  weapon 
which  had  dropped  from  his  hand,  when  the 
blow  of  Arderic  had  for  the  time  disabled  his 
right  arm.  "  You  are  to  be  treated  in  no  way 
as  a  bondman." 

"  Keep  it  for  me,'*  replied  Theodore,  putting 
it  aside  with  the  back   of  his  hand ;  **  I  will 
never  go  armed  into  my  native  land,  ^vith  the 
enemies  of  my  country." 

Edicon  laughed  aloud.  "  Is  there  any  thing 
else,"  he  demanded,  "  that  your  fancy  would 
have?  I  am  ordered  to  humour  thee  to  the 
utmost." 

''  There  was  one  faithful  freedman,'*  said 
Theodore,  '*  whom  I  saw  not  with  the  rest  who 
departed  just  now.  I  would  gladly  hear  of  hiji 
£Eite :  I  left  him  with  the  horses  on  the  hilL  " 

"  What !  a  giant  ?"   demanded  Edicon.    "  I 
saw  such  an  one  contending  like  a  maiimj^n  with 


our  whole  army.  If  it  be  of  him  you  spe^k, 
most  probably  he  is  dead.  I  saw  him  &11  be- 
neath a  blow  which  would  have  slain  a  bull* 
At  all  events,  he  is  in  the  hands  of  Attila  the 
King ;  for  I  heard  him  bid  his  people  see  to  the 
brave  African.     Is  there  aught  else  ?'* 

"  I  would  fain,"  said  Theodore,  with  a  sigh, 
"  I  would  fain  recover  the  horse  I  rode.  It  was 
my  father's  charger ;  but  I  fear  that  it  is  vain,  for 
I  left  it  upon  the  hill.*' 

"  What !  the  black  horse  with  the  white  star 
on  his  forehead  ?  **  demanded  Edicon. 

"  The  same/'  answered  Theodore,  with  some 
surprise.     "  Have  you  seen  him  ?" 

"  I  saw  him  with  you  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Danube,  some  four  days  ago,"  replied  Edicon, 
''  when  Attila  came  down  from  the  interior  to 
meet  you.*' 

"  To  meet  me  !"  exclaimed  Theodore  with  a 
&int  smile,  '*  he  could  not  come  to  meet  me ; 
for  I  crossed  the  Danube  by  accident,  not  from 
any  long  conceived  purpose." 

"  So  it  might  be,"  answered  the  chief,  "  and 
yet  the  Xing  knew  that  you  were  coming,  and 
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went  down  to  meet  you.  Do  you  not  believe^ 
that  there  are  men  who  see  the  coming  events 
as  clearly  as  we  see  the  past  ?  But  it  matters 
not,"  he  added ;  **  we  left  the  tribe  of  Vultin- 
gours  upon  the  hill.  Perchance  the  horse  may 
have  fallen  into  their  hands ;  if  so,  thou  shalt 
have  him. " 

He   then   spoke  a  few  words  in  their  own 
tongue  to  some  of  the  Huns  near,  two  of  whom 
instantly  sprang  upon  their  horses,  and  gal- 
loped  up   the  hill.      While  they   were  gone, 
Theodore  and  Edicon  lay  down  in  the  shade 
upon  the  grass ;  and  the  young  Roman  endea- 
voured to  induce  his  companion  to  pursue  to 
some  clearer  point  of  explanation  the  vague 
hints  which  had  been  given,  regarding  his  first 
meeting  with  Attila :  but  the  wily  barbarian 
was  not  to  be  led  onward  beyond  the  precise 
line  by  which  he  chose  to  bound  his  commu- 
nication ;  and  as  soon  as  Theodore  attempted  to 
gain  farther  information,  he  started  up,    and 
busied  himself  in  giving  orders  to  the  wild  war- 
riors around  him. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  two  Huns  returned^ 
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leadii^  down  at  a  quick  pace  the  horse  of  the 
young  Roman,  which,  snorting  and  rearing,  re- 
sisted the  nnfamih'ar  hands  by  which  he  was 
guided.  In  a  moment,  however,  the  voice  of 
his  master  rendered  him  tame  and  docile  as  a 
lamb;  and  Theodore  could  perceive,  by  the  smiles 
and  gestures  of  the  barbarians,  whose  affection 
for,  and  command  over,  their  own  horses  were 
even  then  proverbial,  that  he  had  risen  highly 
in  their  esteem  by  the  love  and  obedience 
which  the  noble  beast  displayed  towards  him. 

When  at  length  all  was  prepared,  he  mounted, 
though  with  much  pain  and  difficulty  from  his 
wounds ;  but  when  once  on  his  horse's  back  he 
experienced  no  further  inconvenience,  except 
from  weakness;  and  riding  side  by  side  with 
Edicon,  he  proceeded  slowly  on  the  same  track 
which  Attila  and  his  troops  had  previously 
taken. 

A  little  farther  to  the  east,  the  woods  again 
swept  down  to  the  very  banks,  seeming  to  pre- 
sent an  impervious  barrier  against  their  advance 
m  that  direction ;  but  still  the  Scythian  horse- 
men rode  on  direct  towards  the  forest,  and  separ- 
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trayersiiig  continued  unbroken,  but  at  the 
end  of  that  distance  it  again  suddenly  ceased, 
and  issuing  out  upon  a  wide  savanna,  the  little 
band  of  Huns  reunited,  and  rode  rapidly  on* 
Another  wood  succeeded,  but  of  less  extent, 
and  bearing  evident  traces,  in  many  parts,  of 
the  destroying  axe.  It,  too,  was  soon  crossed; 
and  when  Theodore  had  again  reached  its  ex- 
treme limit,  another  scene  more  gloomy,  more 
painful,  more  terrible,  broke  upon  his  eye. 

It  was  a  cultivated  land  laid  desolate !  The 
com,  just  losing  its  fresh  green  and  touched  with 
the  golden  hand  of  summer,  was  beaten  down, 
and  trodden  into  the  very  ground  from  which  it 
grew;  the  fences  and  partitions  were  swept 
away,  and  the  scattered  remnants  thereof,  min- 
gled with  the  produce  which  they  were  intended 
to  protect,  spread  wide  over  the  trampled  and 
ruined  country.  The  huts  and  cottages  of  a 
lowly  but  industrious  population  were  seen 
around ;  but  the  roof  had  fallen  in,  and  the 
blackened  and  smouldering  rafters  told  the  tale 
of  destruction  but  too  well.  In  the  midst  of  the 
field  lay  a  husbandman  with  a  javelin  wound 
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in  his  tliroaty  and  at  the  door  of  one  of  the 
cottages,  stretched  across  that  threshold  which 
her  feet  had  so  often  passed  with  joy  and  glad- 
ness, was  the  hodj  of  a  young  mother,  with 
her  golden  hair  streaming  on  the  ground,  her 
white  aims  extended  motionless  above  her  head, 
now  tranquil  in  death,  but  telling  still  the  tale 
of  agonised  emotion  past,  of  supplication  uiged 
in  vain,  and  unanswered  appeals  unto  myste- 
rious Heaven :  and  there,  beside  her,  seeking  with 
plaintive  cries  its  wonted  food,  crept  on  towards 
her  bosom  her  infant  child,  its  little  hands 
dabbling  in  the  stream  of  gore  that  welled 
from  the  fond  loved  home  of  in&ncy,  the  dear 
maternal  breast,  now  fat  ever  cold  and  feel* 
inglesB. 

"  Oh  God,  the  child!"*  cried  Tlieodore,  as 
they  rode  by. 

Edieon  gazed  on  it  with  a  stem  dsA  brow. 
**  There  will  be  many  such,**  he  said,  and  it 
was  all  his  reply. 

The  young  Romanes  heart  swelled  within 
him  with  the  choking  agony  of  fruitless  in* 
dignation.     He  could  do  nought  to  succour,  to 
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8aTe,  or  to  defend ;  and  bending  down  his  eyes 
upon  the  arching  neck  of  his  proud  charger, 
he  strove  not  to  see  the  many  miseries  of  the 
land  through  which  he  passed.  He  could  not 
shut  his  eyes  to  all,  however.  Every  now  and 
then  the  horse  would  recoil  from  a  corpse 
stretched  across  his  way.  Every  now  and  then 
the  crashing  £edl  of  some  burning  cottage  or 
Roman  watch-tower,  which  were  thick  upon 
the  road  towards  Yiminacium,  would  make  him 
start  and  look  up,  and  behold  new  traces  of 
ruin,  slaughter,  and  desolation. 

They  passed  by  a  hamlet  where  once  many 
happy  hearths  had  gathered  round  a  smaH 
Christian  diurch ;  but  the  hearths  were  strewed 
with  the  rafters  that  had  covered  them;  the 
voice  of  the  pastor  and  the  hearts  of  the 
congr^ation  were  now  still  in  death;  the 
church  was  void,  its  walls  smoking,  its  pave- 
ments stained  with  blood,  and  its  altar  profaned; 
and  silence  reigned  equally,  where  the  merry 
laugh  and  the  gay  song  had  rejoiced  in  the 
blesdngs  of  Grod,  and  where  the  voice  of  sup* 
plication  or  of  gratitude  had  been  raised  to  him 
in  prayer  or  adoration. 
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Thev  passed  by  a  villa  built  in  the  graceful 
and  the  mighty  times  of  Trajan,  while  the  name 
of  Rome  was  awful  over  all  the  earth  ;  but  its 
haUs  and  vestibules,  its  courts  and  gardens,  were 
strewed  with  its  firagments  of  works  of  art,  and 
blackened  with  the  fire  which  had  destroyed  its 
fidr  proportions. 

Oh  how  glad  was  Theodore,  when  the  grej 
coming  on  of  twilight  gave  him  the  hope  that 
night  would  soon  shut  out  from  his  weary  eyes 
the  sight  of  such  scenes  of  horror  and  devasta* 
tion.  But,  alas !  even  when  darkness  spread 
over  the  whole  sky,  the  earth  beneath  —  as  he 
rode  along,  across  the  high  grounds  which  there 
sweep  down  to  the  Danube  —  seemed  glowing 
in  a  thousand  spots  with  the  lurid  light  of  wide 
spread  conflagration ;  and  Theodore  beheld  the 
destiny  of  his  native  land.  Fire  consumed  each 
dwelling's  roof-tree,  and  blood  dro¥med  out  the 
ashes. 

At  length,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hills,  where 
a  small  wood  skirted  one  of  the  little  rivers  they 
had  to  cross,  they  came  suddenly  upon  a  num- 
ber of  fires,  round  which  were  seated  some 
thousands  of  the  barbarians.     On  the  approach 
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of  Edicon  and  his  party^  numbers  of  them 
started  up,  and  quitting  the  loud  rude  merry- 
making in  which  they  were  engaged,  gathered 
around  the  new  comers,  with  wild  gestures  and 
quick  vociferous  tongues,  talking,  laughing, 
shouting,  and  screaming,  while  the  fitful  gleams 
of  the  fire  displayed,  in  strong,  unpleasant  light 
and  shade,  their  strange  attire  and  harsh,  repul- 
sive countenances.  Food  of  various  kinds  and 
in  great  abundance  was  set  before  Theodore 
and  those  who  escorted  him;  but  the  young 
Roman  felt  no  power  to  eat,  and  only  quenched 
the  burning  of  his  lip,  while  he  strove  to  drown 
remembrance  of  his  griefs,  in  two  full  cups  of 
wine. 

**  We  must  on  with  the  first  light  to-morrow 
morning,"  said  Edicon,  **  and  therefore  it  were 
better  for  you  to  take  what  sleep  you  can, 
though,  perhaps,  being  a  Roman,  you  cannot 
find  slumber  on  such  a  couch  as  nature  provided 
for  man,  and  under  such  a  tent  as  the  starry 
sky." 

"  Sleep !  **  cried  Theodore,  "  sleep !  Do  you 
expect  me  to  sleep  after  such  a  day  as  this  t 
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Sach  sleep,  however,  as  I  can  gain  may  as  well 
be  taken  here  as  any  where  else,"  and  wrap- 
pixur  his  mantle  romid  his  head  he  cast  himself 
down  ne.^  one  of  the  fires.  For  repose  he 
sou^^t  no:«  for  he  neither  hoped  nor  expected 
to  nnd  i:.  but  he  sousrht  to  shut  out  firom  his 
sich:  die  nciv^  fonus  and  savage  merriment  of 
thcHse  who  had  just  devastated  his  countiy. 
Wiui  his  evc:$  closed,  and  his  mantle  round  his 
head,  he  saw  ihem  not,  it  is  true,  but  still  the 
wild  peals  of  barbarian  laughter  rang  in  his 
ears,  as  ihev  caroused  around  the  fires;  still 
imagination  called  up  to  his  view  the  rude, 
ill-favoured  countenances  of  the  Huns;  still 
memory  presented  to  his  fevered  brain  all  the 
sad  and  painful  sights  which  he  had  beheld 
during  the  day. 

Thus  passed  by  the  greater  part  of  the  night; 
for,  even  when  the  Huns,  giving  themselves  up 
to  slumber,  left  silence  to  recover  her  empire 
over  the  scene  from  which  their  rude  revels 
had  banished  her,  bitter  remembrance  haunted 
the  young  Roman  still,  and  drove  far  away 
from  his  troubled  breast  that  soft  and  soothing 
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guest  which  visits  so  unwillingly  the  couch  of 
pain  or  woe.  About  an  hour  before  dawn, 
exhaustion,  however,  conquered  thought ;  and 
when  Edicon  roused  him  to  proceed,  he  was 
sleeping,  if  the  name  of  sleep  could  be  applied 
to  that  dull,  unrefireshing  want  of  consciousness 
into  which  he  had  fallen  for  the  time*  He 
started  up^  however,  ready  to  go  on,  ay,  and 
willing ;  for  although  he  could  hope  to  find  but 
little  better  or  fearer  in  the  things  before  him, 
yet  every  scene  in  which  he  was  placed  was,  for 
the  time,  so  hateful  to  him,  that  it  was  a  relief 
and  consolation  even  to  change. 

The  road  lay  still  by  the  side  of  the  Danube ; 
but,  after  leaving  their  night's  resting-place,  it 
was  evident  that  they  were  coming  fast  upon  the 
great  host  of  Attila  himself.  Multitudes  of  small 
waggons  covered  the  way.   Thousands  of  strag- 
ling  parties  were  seen  in  every  direction ;  and 
at  length,  after  riding  on  for  about  two  hours, 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  towers  of  a  city, 
rising  up  from  the  banks  of  the  river.     At  the 
same  moment,   as  they   stood   upon   the  hiU 
above  it,  a  shout  came  up  to  the  ear  so  loud, 
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so  fierce,  so  demoniacal,  that  it  seemed  to 
Theodore  that  the  very  fiends  of  hell  had  burst 
forth  to  mingle  \vith  the  dark  innumerable 
multitudes  that  he  beheld  whirling  round  that 
devoted  town,  like  the  waves  of  some  mighty 
vortex  in  the  stormy  oceans  of  the  north. 

Another  and  another  yell  succeeded ;  and  as 
Edicon  still  led  on  down  the  hill,  screamrof 
anguish  could  be  distinguished  mixing  with 
the  shout,  and  fire  might  be  seen  bursting 
forth  from  various  parts  of  the  city. 

**  Viminacium  is  taken !  "  said  the  Hunnish 
leader :  "  we  shall  find  the  King  in  the  market- 
place ;  ride  close  by  me,  and  let  us  on." 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

THE  CAPTURKD  CITY. 

I«  one  darkj  dose  ruBhing  stream  the  Huns 
were  pouring  intoYiminacium,  when  Theodore, 
with  unutterable  agony  of  heart,  approached 
the  gates  with  those  who  held  him  a  prisoner. 
It  was  an  hour  in  which  he  could  full  well 
have  died  with  scarcely  a  regret,  for  evGry  sight 
and  eveiy  sound  around  him  spoke  nothing  but 
ir. 

A  few  words  from  his  conductor  brought 
the  barbarians  who  accompanied  them  press- 
ing round  the  yoimg  Roman,  so  as  to  keep 
him  distinct  from  all  the  multitude  which 
had  followed  Attila  to  his  first  actual  conquest 
in  the  Roman  territory.  But  so  dense,  so 
rapid,  was  that  living  torrent,  that  after  they 
had  once  entered  the  gates  no  one  could  move 
except  in  the  same  onward  course ;  and,  knet 
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pressed  against  knee,  horse  jostling  horse,  for- 
ward they  rushed^  while  nothing  could  be  seen 
in  the  dark  long  street  but  an  ocean  of  human 
heads,  except  where  the  flames  burst  forth  from 
dwellings,  palaces,  and  temples,  and  formed  a 
fiery  canopy  above  them. 

To  see  beneath  the  horses'  feet  was  not 
possible ;  but  every  now  and  then  some  dread- 
ful indications,  on  which  it  were  needless  to 
dwell,  showed  Theodore  that  his  charger's 
feet  were  passing  over  a  pile  of  dead ;  and 
still,  amidst  the  clang  and  rush  of  those  wild 
horsemen,  burst  forth  from  other  parts  of  the 
city,  the  same  long,  piercing,  awful  shrieks, 
which  told  that  the  work  of  massacre  had 
not  yet  ceased  within  those  ill-starred  walls. 
Wherever,  too,  a  street,  branching  to  either 
side,  gave  a  momentary  view  of  what  was  pass- 
ing beyond,  groups  of  struggling  forms  were 
seen,  with  heaps  of  corpses,  falling  houses,  and 
masterless  horses  galloping  hither  and  tliither, 
and  rolling  clouds  of  smoke  writhing  in  dark 
masses  amidst  the  building. 

Still,    however,    Edicon   pursued  his  way 
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ftiaight  on,  tbougli  at  every  turning  some 
body  of  the  Huns  quitted  the  onward  path, 
bent  on  plunder  or  on  bloodihed.  At  length 
the  way  qpened  out  into  the  forum^  whose 
wide  space  was  covered  with  scattered  groups 
of  the  barbarian  host,  whirling  here  and  there, 
in  obedience  to  commands  emanating  from  a 
group  who  had  forced  their  horses  up  the 
steps  leading  to  the  temple  of  Mars. 

Here,  in  the  forum,  the  Roman  legionaries 
had  made  their  last  stand ;  and  here,  thick  and 
many,  lay  the  bodies  of  those  slain  by  handi 
that  had  never  learned  to  spare.  Here,  too, 
dismounted  from  their  horses,  and  stripping  the 
yet  warm  dead  of  their  rich  arms  and  vestments, 
were  thousands  of  blood-stained  groups  of  the 
conquerors ;  and  here,  penned  up,  and  dying 
man  by  man,  was  the  last  determined  cohort 
which  resisted  the  barbarian  force.  Even  at 
that  very  moment,  as  Edicon  was  forcing  his 
way  onward,  that  last  lingering  spark  of  re- 
sistance was  extinguished ;  for  Theodore  could 
see  one  Hunnish  horseman,  followed  by  several 
others,  urge  his  horse  fiercely  down  the  steep 
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tteps  of  the  temple^  and  plunge  into  the  nudbl 
of  the  multitude  which  was  pressi^  round  IIm 
last  brave  men  of  Yiminacium.  A  loud  shoui 
burst  from  the  barbarians  as  that  horaenuui 
hurled  himself  forward  like  a  thunderbolt  against 
the  front  of  the  cohort.  Its  line,  which  had 
remained  firm  eren  in  despair,  was  rent  in  a 
moment,  as  an  oak  that  has  withstood  the 
winds  is  rent  hj  the  lightning,  and  the  Romaa 
helmets  disappeared  in  the  dark  mass  of  the 
Huns.  Agi^n  that  same  horseman  separated 
himself  from  the  multitude,  rode  slowly  back 
towards  the  temple,  and  urged  his  horse  once 
more  up  the  steep  and  slipperj  steps.  Towards 
him  Edicon  pursued  his  way;  and,  as  they 
came  near,  Theodore  perceived  that  it  was, 
indeed,  towards  him  their  journey  had  been 
directed. 

There,  advanced  before  the  rest,  Attila  sat* 
gazing  fit)m  his  battle  horse's  back  over  the  awfol 
scene  before  his  eyes ;  while  near  him  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  Trajan,  with  his  calm  thoughtful 
features,  and  a  bronze  group  of  a  lion  teariw 
a  bull,  contrasted  strangely,  and  harmonised 
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yreU  with  the  fierce  and  heated  aspect  'of  the 
•ietn  £i«n,  as,  obVeiidWith  1>l6od  and  dust,  h^ 
rolled  Ins  usning  dark  eyes  over  that  terrible 
scene  of  massacre^  fire^  aad  desolation. 

*'  6&,*  died  Theiodore,  as  they  came  near 
the  fiteps,  '^oli,  beseech  him  to  sheath  the 
sword^  and  spare  the  unresisting  i  **  aad  as  he 
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spoke  he  naturally  urged  on  his  horse,  to  plead 
the  cause  of  his  miserable  countrymen  with 
one  who  had  shown  himself,  in  his  own  case, 
not  insensible  to  pity. 

But  Edicon  caught  his  bridle  quickly,  ex- 
claiming, "  Speak  to  him  not !     Speak  to  him 
not,  if  you  value  life !     See  you  not  that  the 
mighty  spirit  of  war  is  upon  him.     Speak  to 
a  hungry  lion  tasting  the  first  blood !     Plead 
'  with  the  tiger  for  its  prey !   But  cross  not  Attila 
in  his  hour  of  battle  and  victory !     Bleda,  his 
brother,  might  hear  you,  and  spare  you  at  the 
dme  to  slay  you  for  his  pleasure  after;  but 
were  you  to  cross  Attila  now,  he  might  strike 
dead  the  man  whom  to-morrow  he  would  cherish 
as  a  son.** 

At  that  moment,  however,  the  eye  of  the 
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monarch  lighted  on  the  garb  of  Theodoie* 
^  A  Roman !  ^  he  criedi  **  a  Roman  before 
my  eyes!  Smite  him  to  the  gronnd!  Gm 
his  heart  to  the  vultures !  ** 

The  youth  understood  not  his  words,  which 
were  spoken  in  the  Hunnish  tongue,  but  the 
fierce  gestures  of  the  barbarian  king  were 
enough ;  and  at  the  same  moment  an  hundred 
spears  were  raised  around  to  drink  the  Roman's 
blood. 

"  Let  them  do  their  will,"  he  said,  calmly, 
"  let  them  do  their  will.  Who  would  love 
life  after  such  sights  as  these  ?  " 

But  Edicon  interposed :  "  Hold!  **  he  cried, 
to  those  so  prompt  to  obey  in  any  work  of 
blood  —  "  Hold !  he  is  the  King's  friend.  At- 
tila  knows  him  not.  Oh  King!**  he  continued, 
raising  his  voice,  "  thou  hast  promised  this 
youth  protection:  wilt  thou  break  thy  pro- 
mise ?  " 

Attila  rolled  his  eyes  over  the  whole  group  in 
silence ;  and  Edicon,  with  those  who  surrounded 
him,  well  knowing  that  the  fierce  and  eager  mood 
of  their  lord  would  pass  away,  retired  slowly  trcm 
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leading  Theodore  witkthenu  Notraa- 
quilspot,  however^  no  place  of  refuge  or  repose, 
did  that  wide  city  now  contain.  Plunder  was 
still  going  on,  though  slaughter^  insatiable  still, 
even  when  gorging  upon  thousands^  had  exhaust- 
ed nearly  all,  but  only  halted  for  want  of  food. 
Some  wretched  woman,  indeed,  or  some  help- 
less child,  was  dragged  every  now  and  then 
from  its  inefiectual  hiding-place,  and  a  solitary 
scream,  or  a  dying  groan,  marked  the  new 
victim.  But  the  work  of  butchery  was  now 
well  nigh  complete ;  and  conflagration,  spread- 
ing rapidly  in  every  part,  threatened  to  con- 
sume the  barbarian  victors  themselves,  in  the 
burning  city  which  they  had  captured  and 
destroyed. 

A  small  open  space,  near  what  was  called 
Trajan's  Gate,  at  length  afforded  a  place  of 
repose  to  Edicon  and  his  party;  and  there, 
following  the  example  of  the  Huns,  Theodore 
alighted  from  his  horse,  and  sitting  down  upon 
one  of  the  massy  stone  steps  before  a  dwelling 
which  had  once  belonged  to  some  rich  banker, 
and  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  be  plundered 
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hj  the  barbarians^  lie  covered  bis  eyes  witb  his 
handsy  and  tried  to  shut  out  even  from  memoxy 
tbe  horrors  which  he  had  just  beheld. 

In  vain  —  it  was  in  vain !     Confused,  count- 
less, terrible,  images  and  feelings  of  destruction 
and  despair  rushed  through  his  burning  brain, 
and  his  indignant  heart,  and  drove  him  welt 
nigh   to  madness.     At  length   two   or    three 
wild  notes  of  some  barbarian  trumpet,  loud, 
long,   and  melancholy,   sounded   through  the 
streets,  and  were  heard  above  the  general  roar 
of  the  Hunnish  multitudes,  coming  from  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  the  city.     Edicon  sprang  up, 
and  mounted  his  horse ;  and,  seeing  Theodore 
remain  in  the  same  attitude  of  despair,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Up,  up,  we  must  away !    It  is  dan- 
gerous to  linger.'* 

Theodore  rose  slowly ;  and  though  the  cull- 
ing flames  which  at  pnce  struck  his  eye,  flicker- 
ing above  aU  the  buildings  around,  together 
with  the  shower  of  sparks  and  flakes  of  fire, 
which  were  faUing  incessantly  from  the  dense 
and  lurid  clouds  of  smoke  above,  showed  that 
the  words  of  Edicon  were  true,  and  that  the 
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mriiilg  pToJce  pf  tb^Jyumpet  >ad.  oi>ly  been 
a^unded  in  time^  j^t  slow  and  heavily  di} 
the  young  Bonuia.  rise,  as  if  he  would  wil- 
liqgly  have  remained  to  die  in  the  flames  of 
that  vast  holocaust  to  the  barbarian  god  of  war- 
£aj:e.  In  vain  the  Huns  uiged  him  to  haste :  he 
gazed  upon  them  dark  and  gloomily,  as  if  the 
bitterness  of  death  itself  were  passed;  and  they; 
with  all  their  power,  could  do  no  more. 

With  strange  and  unusual  gentleness  for  one  of 
so  fierce  and  uncontrollable  a  nation,  Edicon 
endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  follow  them 
firom  the  captured  city.  He  offered  no  violence, 
he  used  no  rude  command;  but  after  every  other 
argument  had  failed  to  quicken  the  movements 
of  the  young  Roman,  he  added,  as  if  he  could 
have  divined  the  only  chord  which  —  left  strung 
and  resonant,  where  so  many  were  broken  — 
could  still  vibrate  to  the  touch,  "  Remember 
that  there  are  others  in  the  world  to  whom  your 
life  is  dear;  beings  kind,  beautiful,  and  beloved, 
who  may  need  the  protection  of  your  arm,  the 
consolation  of  your  affection,  and  the  shelter  of 
jour  breast." 

u  5 
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The  tears  rose  in  Theodore's  eyes:  but  the 
thrilling  life  of  human  hopes  and  fears  was 
unce  more  kindled  firom  among  the  dead  ashes 
of  despair  ;  and,  springing  on  his  horse,  he  fol- 
lowed wherever  they  would. 

"Wild,  and   terrible,    and  extraordinary  was 
the   scene   of    confusion    and   disarray   which 
followed,  while  the  Huns,  some  fast  and  eager- 
ly, some  lingering  with  their  appetite  for  plun- 
der still  unsated,  poured  forth  from  the  gates 
of  the  burning  city.     Order  and  ranks  were 
there  none.     Tumult  and  confusion,  loud  cries, 
wild   laughter,    shouts   of   triumph,   and   bar- 
barous songs,  dark  masses  whirling  hither  and 
thither,  horses,  which  had  lost  their  masters, 
seeking  them  familiarly  through  the  crowd,  the 
rush  of  innumerable  multitudes,  and  the  mighty* 
hum  of  congregated  myriads,  formed  all  that 
was  seen  and  heard  over  the  wide  green  fields, 
which    surrounded   what  a   few   hours   before 
had  been  Viminacium  —  except  when,  loud  and 
slow,    surmounting   every    other   noise,  were 
heard  the  long  melancholy  notes  of  the  bar- 
barian trumpet,  calling  the  conqueion  firom  the 
work  of  spoil  and  desolation. 
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Sweeping  round  in  a  semicircle  upon  the 
declivity  of  the  hills^  which  domineered  the  city, 
the  host  of  Attila  was  at  length  gathered  together^ 
at  the  end  of  about  two  hours  after  Theodore 
had  seen  the  barbarian  monarch  in  the  forum. 
The  youth  had  sat  apart  upon  the  edge  of  the 
hilly  gloomily  gazing  upon  the  dim  multitudes, 
as  they  covered  and  struggled  up  the  intervening 
space  between  the  walls  and  the  spot  where 
he  was  placed.  The  same  party  of  Huns 
which  had  always  hitherto  accompanied  him, 
more  to  protect  than  to  detain  him,  remained 
with  him  still,  except,  indeed,  Edicon,  who  had 
left  him  for  the  time.  At  length,  however,  he 
re-appeared,  and,  sitting  down  beside  the  youth, 
addressed  him  kindly. 

"  The  King,'*  he  said,  "  has  asked  for  you. 
The  fierce  doud  of  strife  has  passed  away 
fiK>m  his  heart,  and  the  sun  will  shine  upon 
those  that  approach  him  now.  Let  us  draw 
near.  Lo!  yonder  he  stands,  where  you  see 
the  crowd  upon  that  high  knoll.  The  warriors 
are  going  to  bring  their  booty  before  him.  Kthou 
hast  any  boon  to  ask  at  his  hands,  ask  it  now.** 

M  6 
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Theodore  rose,  and  followed  on  foot,  thoi^b 
there  was  a  fevered  weariness  in  bis  blood, 
a  confuaed  giddiness  in  his  brain,  which  pre> 
rented  him  from  clearly  comprehending,  or, 
indeed,  from  taking  any  interest  in  the  wrads 
that  were  addressed  to  him.  Even  when  he  had 
approached  the  presence  of  him  on  whom  hi* 
whole  fate  now  depended,  the  objects  passed 
before  him  as  if  in  some  unreal  pageant, 
wherein  he  had  no  feelings  engaged,  and  by 
which  curiosity  and  adm'ration  were  hardly 
excited. 

There  sat  Attila  on  horseback,  and  beside 
him  a  taller  and  a  younger  chieftain,  with  keen 
sharp  eyes,  and  a  low  fierce  brow.  In  his 
countenance  there  might  be  more  of  cunning, 
but  there  was  less  of  power  and  intellect'  than 
in  that  of  Attila ;  and,  as  Edicon  caught  the 
eye  of  the  young  stranger  wandering  over  hi) 
ft'nn.  ho  whispered,  "  That  is  Bleda,  the 
br»>thor  of  the  King." 

llu-oilor.'  paused,  where  his  companion 
ratwed,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  spot 
the  two  leaders  stood,  and  looked  on, 
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wUle  the  whole  ho$t  passed  in  long  line 
be&re  the  kingi  and  their  immediate  foUowerij 
casting  down  in  a  pile  all  the  rich  and  costly 
plunder  which  had  been  acquired  in  the  first 
capture  of  a  Roman  city.  How  often,  in 
the  course  of  the  succeeding  months,  was 
that  scene  to  be  repeated !  There  were 
the  chased  and  jewelled  cups  and  chalices 
which  had  graced  the  merry  banquet,  and 
poured  the  libation  of  hope  or  gratitude; 
there  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  church ;  there 
the  gems  and  ornaments  torn  &om  the  neck 
of  beauty,  and  &om  the  violated  limbs  of 
the  tender,  the  gentle,  and  the  beloved. 
There  was  poured  out  the  miser's  long  accu- 
mulated store ;  there  the  early  gift  of  yoimg 
affection ;  there  the  inestimable  product  of  an- 
cient art ;  there  the  shining  mass,  only  prized 
for  its  intrinsic  value.  Each  object  there  cast 
down  recorded  some  deed  of  pro&nation,  either 
of  sacred  civil  order,  or  of  holy  piety,  or  of  the 
sweet  sanctity  of  calm  domestic  life  :  each 
spoke  trumpet-tongued  against  the  horrid,  the 
desolating,  trade  of  war ;  the  honoured,  lauded. 
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and  rewarded    curse,    parent  of  murder,  yio- 
lence,  and  wrong. 

Theodore  scarcely  remarked  the  division  of 
the  spoily  though  he  perceived  that  no  voice, 
no,  not  even  that  of  Bleda,  was  raised  against 
the  stern  but  just  allotment  made  by  Attila. 
Each  soldier  received  his  share ;  and  each 
seemed  to  hear  with  reverence  the  words  of 
Ills  leader,  and  to  gaze  with  awe  upon  the 
countenance  of  him  whose  steps  seemed  des- 
tined to  crush  thrones  into  the  dust,  and  on 
whose  breath  hung  the  fate  of  nations  and  of 
empires. 

AMien  the  diWsion  was  over,  Attila  turned 
his  eyes  upon  Theodore.  *'  Bid  the  B.oinan 
approach,"  he  said ;  and  the  youth  advanced  to 
the  spot  where  he  sat  on  the  same  horse  which 
had  borne  him  through  the  sacking  of  the  city. 
His  countenance,  however,  was  now  mild  and 
calm ;  and  the  tone  in  which  he  addressed  to 
Theodore  some  simple  words  of  greeting  was 
kind  and  father-like.  Bleda  said  nothing;  but 
he  rolled  his  fierce  eyes  over  the  form  of  the 
young   stranger,   and  his  whole   countenance 
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gpoke  the  unmitigated  hate  which  he  felt  to- 
wards every  thing  that  bore  the  Roman  name. 

Theodore  listened  to  the  words  of  the  mon- 
arch calmly ;  and  then  at  once  replied,  ''  Oh 
King !  I  have  a  boon  to  ask  at  thy  hands ;  I 
beseech  thee  grant  it  unto  me/* 

'*  Speak/'  said  Attila,  in  the  tongue  of  the 
Alani;  but  Bleda  muttered  in  the  same  lan- 
guage, "  Dash  his  brains  out  with  an  axe !  that 
were  the  best  boon  to  give  him." 

Attila*s  brow  darkened;  but,  without  noticing 
further  than  by  that  heavy  frown  his  brother's 
words,  he  bade  the  youth  proceed. 

«  Thou  art  mighty,  oh  King ! "  said  Theo- 
dore,  *'  alas !  too  mighty ;  and,  it  may  be,  that, 
ere  thou  receivest  defeat  from  the  Roman  arms 
(Attila  smiled),  many  such  a  city  as  this  that 
thou  hast  to  day  destroyed  may  tail  before 
thee " 

*'  Many  shall  fall!"  interrupted  Attila:  "  I 
will  tread  upon  their  towers  from  Maigus  to 
Byzantium.  I  will  mow  the  land  as  with  a 
scythe :  I  wiU  shake  the  armies  from  before  my 
pathi  as  a  lion  shakes  off  the  morning  dew  from 
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his  mane.  The  fortified  cities  will  Ilayloir^ 
and  the  open  villages  I  will  bum,  and  mjhoisei 
sliall  eat  up  the  grass  of  the  whole  land*  There 
shall  be  no  green  thing,  and  no  beautiful  thiogi 
and  no  living  thing,  left  throughout  the  count^i 
unless  speedy  compensation  for  the  wzongB 
done  to  me  and  to  my  people  avert  the  wrathi 
and  turn  away  the  storm :  —  but  yet,  what 
wouldst  thou?" 

**  This,  oh  King !"  replied  Theodore;  "  my 
eye  cannot  witness  the  desolation  of  my  native 
land.  Either  my  heart  will  cease  to  beat,  or  my 
brain  will  turn,  if  I  behold  more  of  such  scenes 
as  those  which  I  have  this  day  witnessed.  I  am 
thine  to  do  with  as  thou  pleasest,  and  I  will  keep 
the  promise  I  have  made;  but  I  do  beseech  thee, 
send  me  afar  from  such  sights.  Let  me  go  into 
thine  own  country  ;  and  I  swear  by  all  that  I 
hold  sacred  to  remain  there  tranquilly  till  thou 
returnest." 

**  I  know  not  how  that  may  be,*"  replied  the 
King :  "  thy  life  is  dear  to  me,  youth ;  and  were 
a  Roman  now  to  show  himself  in  the  land  ©f 
the  Huns,  without  protection  and  support^  ex- 
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eept,  indeed,  ss  a  captive,  the  stream  of  liifl  days 
would  soon  fidl  into  the  great  gulf  of  death." 

*'  If  thou  takest  me  on,**  cried  Theodore^ 
'*  to  witness  the  murder  of  my  fellow-country* 
men,  the  ruin  and  devastation  of  my  native 
land,  thou  slayest  me  by  a  worse  death  than 
any  thy  people  can  inflict*** 

"  Well,  thou  shalt  go  back,**  replied  Attila ; 
'*  but  I  will  send  people  with  thee,  to  protect 
thee  in  my  name,  till  thou  art  known  and  in 
safety  in  the  landL  I  cannot  spare  thee,  Edicon ; 
but  he  shall  choose  others  who  can  speak 
some  of  the  languages  thou  knowest :  ours 
thou  wilt  soon  learn.  Follow  me,  until  this 
night  be  over:  to-morrow  thou  shalt  depart. 
See  to  his  repose,  Edicon,  and  fin^him  where- 
withal to  cover  him  from  the  night  air.  These 
Romans  are  not,  as  we  are,.fsunilar  with  the 
elements*** 

Edicon  smiled ;  and  Theodore  felt  the  scorn 
which  had  fellen  upon  his  nation ;  but  he  re- 
pUed  not,  for  the  reproach  was  too  true  ;  and, 
retiring  from  the  presence  of  Attila,  he  felt 
his  heart  relieved  at  the  certainty  of  being  no 
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longer  forced  to  contemplate  with  his  own  ejet 
ftll  tlie  horrors  that  awaited  his  native  land. 

In  their  eager  and  fiery  course  towards  the 
destruction  of  the  Roman  empire^  the  Hms 
knew  no  pause,  lingered  for  no  repose.  £ie 
noon,  Viminacium  was  a  heap  of  ashes ;  eie 
two  hours  more  had  passed,  the  drviaion  of 
their  plunder  had  taken  place ;  and  ere 
had  gone  by,  the  unwearied  myriads  were 
upon  their  way,  to  repeat  the  same  scenes  of 
slaughter  and  destruction.  At  night£dl  they 
halted.  The  innumerable  small  waggons,  which 
iv^llowcd  them  with  a  celeiicy  quite  QLaiTeDoos» 
fortueil  At  v>nce  the  ramparts  of  cheir  pnnc^al 
camp«  and  the  abvxie  of  such  as  were  aJfrcted 
bv  ^>ai)e  couch  of  Mtbur  m^azmeis..  La  At 
vvu:rv  o:'  :h«f  casop  w-js  raised  che  standard  of 
chiir  Ku:^.  che  race  black  eairle  downed*; 
AUsi  rvuac  ::.  az  zhn  y^isscuhx  cif  abom  a  hB»- 
drcc   cuci.ts%    v;fe»   virawa   aa   iomsr   iPTwA»  of 
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bC  summer  na  tent  or  awnii^  eorered  tbe 
head  of  Attila ;  and  beneath  that  yictorioni 
banner,  wluch  he  cazried  tmchecked  from  Can- 
eaniB  to  Granl,  he  lay  stretched  upon  the  hide 
of  a  wild  bull,  which  his  own  hand  had  slain. 

Ronnd  about  the  great  camp  were  a  nimiber 
of  smaUer  enclosures;  some  appropriated  to 
different  tribes  and  nations,  who  followed  the 
mnltitade  of  the  Huns  in  their  career  of 
vidxxrj  and  pillage ;  some  assigned  to  various 
friends  and  officers  of  the  great  monarch  him- 
self. Nevertheless  the  warrior  horsemen  of 
that  innumerable  host  did  not  confine  them^ 
sehresy  wbere  they  feared  no  attack,  to  the 
cirde  of  their  encampment;  but,  spreading  over 
the  plain  around,  spent  the  eaily  hours  of  the 
night  in  feasting  and  revelry. 

Theodore,  with  Edicon,  who  showed  for  him 
on  all  occasions  kindness  and  consideration, 
which  was  little  to  be  expected  from  one  of  so 
barbarous  a  race,  followed  full  half  an  hour 
behind  the  general  march  of  the  army,  in 
order  to  avoid  those  sights  of  occasional  vio- 
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leDce  and  cruelty  which  were  sure  to  take 
place,  even  in  the  thinly  peopled  port  of  the 
country  which  they  now  traversed*  "W^icn 
they  reached  the  spot,  therefore,  on  which  At- 
tila  had  fixed  for  his  encampment,  night  had 
already  fallen ;  and  for  several  miles  around 
were  to  be  seen  blazing  up  a  countless  number 
of  fires,  with  scarcely  fifty  yards  from  the  one  to 
the  other,  and  with  a  circle  of  those  wild  sol- 
diers surrounding  and  carousing  about  each. 
Little  was  the  attention  which  they  paid  to  the 
new  comers,  as  they  rode  through  the  midst  of 
them ;  and  Edicon,  by  frequently  stopping  to 
speak  to  those  he  knew,  gave  his  companion  a 
full  insight  into  the  habits  of  that  roving  people. 
We  must  not  pause  thereon,  for  this  is  not 
intended  for  a  book  of  description ;  and  yet  it 
was  a  wild,  strange  scene  that  he  beheld,  full  of 
matter  for  disgust  and  sorrow,  and  yet  not 
without  interest  either.  There  all  the  vices 
of  a  savage  state  were  displayed ;  while  some 
peculiar  virtues,  and  some  of  those  strongs 
enthusiasms,  which,  though  not  virtues,  find 
chords  of  sympathy  in  eveiy  noble  heartf  broke 
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the  mingTed  whole. 

At  some  of  the  fires,  reclining  or  sitting  in 
grotesque  or  picturesque  attitudes,  laj  groups  of 
the  wild  Scythians,  in  their  strange  but  striking 
dresises,  drinking  deep  of  various  liquors,  which 
thej^ad  eitlier  compounded  or  plundered ;  and, 
in  the  eyes  of  many,  the  fiery  gleam  of  intem- 
perance was  already  shining,  while  with  hoarse 
laughter,  and  savage  gesticulation,  they  detailed 
the  deeds  of  the  day,  or  mocked  the  agonies  of 
their  victims.  Round  other  fires,  again,  gaming 
with  the  same  eagerness,  the  same  loud  wordi 
and  fierce  anxieties,  so  often  to  be  found  dis« 
gracing  the  capitals  of  civilised  lands,  might  be 
observed  other  bodies  of  barbarians  moved  by 
another  class  of  passions.  Then,  again,  fiirther 
OD,  ga2dng  with  eager  eyes,  or  listening  with 
acute  ears,  and  answering  with  bursts  of 
thoughtless  merriment,  sat  other  bodies  of  the 
Huns,  around  some  bufibon  or  jester*,  in  whose 
tale,  or  whose  joke,  or  whose  antic  contortions, 

•  We  find  fixnn  all  records  that  the  Huns  were  pooi- 
fiarly  food  of  gaming  and  of  buiRwns. 
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their  whole  thoughts  seemed  to  be  engagedf 
forgetful  of  the  bloody  yesterday^  unmindfiil 
of  the  bloody  morrow.     Farther^  still,  rose  up 
the  voice  of  song  ;  and,  in  notes  not  unmdo- 
dious,  some  native  minstrel  sung  of  love  and 
war ;  praised  the  beauties  of  some  honoured  fairy 
or  extolled  the  valour   of  some  mighty  chief. 
There,  too,  around  him  might  be  seen  the  dark 
countenances  of  those  swarthy  children  of  the 
north,  moved  by  all  the  deep  emotions,  which 
his  song  touched   through  the  fine  chords  of 
association.  There  the  youth  leaned  back  ;  and, 
as  he  listened  to  the  name  of  love,  or  heard  the 
glowing  words  which  painted  some  fair  crea- 
tion of  the  singer's  mind,  memory  turned  to- 
wards his  native  home,  affection  held  up  before 
his  eyes  the  image  of  the  one  beloved,  and  his 
heart  beat  with  eager  palpitations  at  the  gentler 
and  the  sweeter  thoughts  poured  into  his  rude 
breast.  There,  too,  might  be  seen  the  elder  and 
the  sterner  soldier,  who  when  the  song  took  up 
the  tale  of  war,  and  told  of  things  achieved  by 
glorious  courage,  lands  conquered,  thrones  ac- 
quired, and  everlasting  glory  won,  would  half 
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iUrt  fiom  Ids  grawy  bedj  and,  resting  on  hit 
anuj  gaae  with  flaahing  eyes,  and  stirred  up 
enthuaiaama,  upon  the  singer,  and,  with  fond 
aoticipationa  <^  the  future,  promise  his  own 
heart  the  glorious  meed  of  deeds  recorded  in 
a  song  like  that.  Oh,  beautiful,  universal  na- 
ture !  noble  feelings !  touching  harmonies  of  the 
musical  heart  of  man !  why,  why,  amongst  you 
must  be  thrown  so  many  discords  to  bring  out 
your  sweetness  ?  Why  can  we  not  have  on  earth 
the  perfect  harmony  ?  where,  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest,  from  the  most  solemn  to  the  gayest 
note,  all  may  find  place,  and  rise  in  one  grand, 
all-comprising  anthem  to  the  God  of  all  ? 


CHAP.  XV. 


THE  PERIL  AND   ESCAPE. 


It  was  to  one  of  those  detached  dxdes,  which 
we  hare  described  as  separated  from  the  general 
encampment,  that  Edicon  led  the  way»  after 
speaking  with  several  of  the  chiefi,  as  they 
passed  along.  It  had  been  apparently  reserved 
for  himself  and  those  who  followed  him,  for  the 
enclosure  was  nearly  vacant,  except  where  be- 
fore the  entrance  of  a  tall  but  curiously  formed 
tentj  which  had  probably  been  taken  in  war 
from  some  eastern  nation,  blazed  up  a  large  and 
cheerful  fire.  Around  were  seated  about  a 
dozen  of  the  Huns,  not  less  wild  and  fierce  in 
the  expression  of  their  faces  than  the  rest  of 
their  nation ;  and  yet  there  was  something  about 
their  dress  and  general  appearance  which 
struck  Theodore  as  more  familiar  to  his  eye. 
As  he  approached,  one  of  them  rose  and  ad* 
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him  to  his  tent  with  great  purity  of  speech  and 
accent;  and  oh,  how  sweet  and  musical  did 
those  soimds  ap^dtr,  after  the  strange  harsh 
tongues  which  had  lately  rung  in  his  ear, 
amidst  scenes  bf  ruin,  bloodshed,  and  strife ! 

Sweet,  sweet,  indeed,  it  was,  but  overpower- 
ing. He  felt  the  tears  ready  to  gush  from  his 
eyes :  a  word  would  have  made  them  overflow ; 
and,  without  speaking,  he  entered  the  tent  to 
which  the  man  had  pointed.  It  contained 
nothing  in  the  outer  chamber  of  the  two  into 
which  it  was  divided  by  a  curtain  but  a  lighted 
lamp  upon  a  small  table;  and  in  the  inner 
a  bed,  piled  up  of  skins,  with  a  single  wooden 
settle.  It  had  an  air,  however,  of  civilisation 
and  comfort;  and  how  often  is  it  in  this  life 
that  the  air  has  more  influence  upon  our  hap- 
piness than  even  the  reality  ?  We  are  the  slaves 
of  association ;  and,  as  such,  truly  but  children  of 
a  lai^ger  growth,  to  whom  the  paint  and  tinsel 
of  appearances  retider  the  toy  valuable,  whatever 
be  its  intrinsic  worth. 

-Theodore  cared  little  for  the  com&rtj  and 
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THE  PERIL  AND   ESCAPE. 


It  was  to  one  of  those  detached  dxdes,  which 
we  hare  described  as  separated  from  the  general 
encampment,  that  Edicon  led  the  way»  after 
speaking  with  several  of  the  chiefi,  as  they 
passed  along.  It  had  been  apparently  reserved 
for  himself  and  those  who  followed  him,  for  the 
enclosure  was  nearly  vacant,  except  where  be- 
fore the  entrance  of  a  tall  but  curiously  formed 
tent,  which  had  probably  been  taken  in  war 
from  some  eastern  nation,  blazed  up  a  large  and 
cheerful  fire.  Around  were  seated  about  a 
dozen  of  the  Huns,  not  less  wild  and  fierce  in 
the  expression  of  their  faces  than  the  rest  of 
their  nation ;  and  yet  there  was  something  about 
their  dress  and  general  appearance  which 
struck  Theodore  as  more  familiar  to  his  eye. 
As  he  approached,  one  of  them  rose  and  ad* 
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brave  men,  a  mere  weak  coward,  a  flimsy  knave, 
whose  only  means  of  proving  his  manhood  is  by 
murdering  with  hired  steel  the  only  honest 
and  noble  men  left  to  save  his  empire. " 

Edicon  struck  the  chord  aright ;  and  Theo- 
dore's heart  replied,  though  his  lips  were  silent. 
**  These  men,'*  continued  the  Hunnish  chief, 
pointing  to  the  barbarians,  who  were  again 
seated  round  the  fire,  and  took  but  little  notice 
either  of  Theodore  or  their  newly  arrived  com- 
panions, who  had  followed  him  with  Edicon  — 
"  These  men  have  been  chosen  by  the  King 
himself,  not  because  they  speak  thy  language 
better  than  others  in  the  camp,  but  because  they 
are  known  as  fEiithfiil  and  just.  They  will  ac- 
company thee  back  into  our  land,  and  though 
they  go  with  regret,  thou  wilt  find  them  true 
and  trustworthy.  Ten  more  will  be  added, 
whom  thou  mayest  choose,  either  from  amongst 
the  Huns,  who  have  lived  with  the  Romans,  or 
from  amongst  thy  kinsmen  the  Alani." 

"  I  will  choose  the  Alani,"  answered  Theo- 
dore quickly,  and  he  observed,  as  he  spoke,  the 
brow  of  his  companion  contract,  as  if  he  were 
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offended  —  "I  will  choose  the  Alani — not, 
noble  Edicon,"  he  added,  "  that  I  doubt  or 
distrust  the  Huns,  for  to  me  they  have  been 
merciful,  kind,  and  generous,  whatever  violence 
and  cruelty  they  may  have  shown  in  dealing 
with  my  native  land.  But  remember,  that  those 
I  love  the  best,  have  gone  to  seek  a  refuge 
with  the  Alan  tribes;  and  perchance,  by 
having  some  of  them  near  me  I  may  learn, 
as  I  go,  tidings  which  will  cheer  and  console  me 
to  hear." 

*'  Not  only  as  you  go,**  answered  Edicon 
with  a  smile,  "  but  afterwards  also ;  for  those 
who  are  now  chosen  to  accompany  you  are  not 
only  directed  to  be  your  guard  by  the  way,  but 
are  also  given  you — not  as  servants  to  a  lord, 
but  as  followers  to  a  leader,  and  will  obey  you 
in  all  things,  as  far  as  ou^  customs  permit,  so 
long  as  you  remain  with  us. " 

*'  It  is  strange,*'  answered  Theodore  thought- 
fully ;  '*  your  King,  so  iiarsh  and  fierce  towards 
others,  is  so  gentle  and  merciful  to  me — con- 
siders my  wants,  provides  for  my  security,  and 
cares  for  my  comfort  as  if  he  were  a  father. " 
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**  Receive  it  all  with  gratitude/*  replied  Edi- 
con,  **  and  he  may  prove  a  father  to  you.  Nor 
must  you  think  Attila  harsh  and  fierce  towards 
any,  except  in  the  hour  of  battle^  when  the  spirit 
of  war  is  upon  him,  and  with  the  powers  of  a 
god  he  claims  the  attribute  of  vengeance. 
No !  Though  grave  and  stem^  he  is  just  and 
humane  towards  his  people.  Determined  in 
his  purposes,  inflexible  in  his  judgments,  his 
purposes  towards  those  who  obey  him  are  mild, 
his  judgments  even  agaiast  himself  are  equity 
able.  It  is  only  the  traitor  amongst  his  own 
people,  the  aggressor  amongst  foreign  nations, 
that  he  treats  with  rigour.** 

Think  me  not  ungrateful,"  said  Theodore ; 

I  meant  not  to  accuse  thy  monarch ;  and 
while  I  felt  thankful  for  the  tenderness  he  hath 
shown  to  me  and  mine  —  thankful  for  life  and 
liberty  preserved,  and  for  the  safety  of  those 
who  are  dearer  to  me  than  life  itself — I  have 
been  forced  to  marvel  that  he  has  dealt  so  dif- 
ferent a  measure  to  me  and  to  others.  There 
is  something  strange  in  it.** 

"  There  may  be  so,**  replied  Edicon ;  *'  but 
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think  you  there  are  no  such  things  as  sadden 
intimations,  given  us  from  heaven,  of  those  with 
whom  our  fate  is  to  be  linked  for  good  or  evil  ? 
think  you  that  those  prepossessions  for  or 
against,  which  we  feel  so  suddenly,  so  unac- 
countably, in  rare  and  extraordinary  cases,  are 
mere  fancies,  passing  whims,  which  have  no 
reference  to  after  events?** 

Theodore  made  no  reply,  for  he  remembered 

well  his  own  peculiar  feelings  when  he  had  first 

seen  that  powerful  monarch  with  whom  his  own 

destiny  liad  since  been  so  completely  mingled. 

He  remembered  it  well,  but  he  answered  not,  for 

the  Hun  seemed  to  have  seen  his  feelings,  or  at 

least  divined  them  ;  and  at  length  Edicon  went 

on.     '*  Such  may  have  been  the  prepossession 

of  Attila  towards  you ;  and  we  know,  or  at  least 

believe,  that  the  feelings  I  have  mentioned  are 

given  us  by  the  gods  to  let  us  know  our  friends 

and  enemies.       Does   not  the  horse    tremble 

when  the  unseen  lion  is  near?  do  not  the  bleat- 

ings  of  the  sheep  warn  the  shepherd  to  watch 

even  while  the  wolf  is  yet  afar  off?" 

He  paused  a  moment  for  reply,  and  then 
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added ;  "  But  I  will  leave  you  to  repose,  and 
yet,  ere  you  seek  sleep^  take  some  food;  for  your 
eyes  axe  haggard  and  hollow,  your  cheek  bum- 
ing  as  if  this  tent  were  a  furnace^  and  you  have 
neither  drunk  mead  nor  broken  bread  during 
the  whole  day.  Bid  a  slave  bring  food,"  he 
continued,  speaking  to  those  without;  and  then 
taking  from  one  of  his  own  followers  the  sword 
which  Theodore  had  left  in  his  hands,  he  laid 
it  down  on  the  small  table  by  the  lamp,  saying, 
*'  You  are  now  turning  to  another  land.  Keep 
your  weapon  ;  for  whether  you  need  it  or  not, 
it  is  always  well  to  be  prepared.  Add  to  it  a 
javelin  and  a  bow,  for  as  you  go  through  our 
country  you  may  strike  a  stag  or  a  wild  bull, 
and  gain  honours  in  the  chase  which  we  hold 
next  to  war.  I  will  now  leave  you,  and  see  you 
to-morrow  ere  you  depart." 

Thus  saying,  his  conductor  left  him,  and  a 
frightful  negro  slave,  precious  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Huns  from  the  hideousness  of  his  face  and 
figure,,  brought  him  cooked  meat  and  thin  cakes 
of  flour,  with  a  strong  drink  composed  of  honey. 
Theodore  tried  to  eat,  but  only  few  were  the 
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mouthfuls  he  could  swallow,  though  the  meat 
was  not  unsavoury.  He  tried,  too,  to  drmkj 
but  there  was  a  burning  heat  in  his  throat  and 
mouth  ;  and  the  sweet  liquor  was  revolting  to 
his  taste. 

"  I  will  bring  wine,"  said  the  negro  slave 
in  tolerable  Greek;  "  I  am  a  present  from 
Attila  the  King  to  his  Roman  son,  and  he  is  to 
be  henceforth  my  lord.  Wilt  thou  have  wine  ? 
for  it  shall  go  hard  but  with  mine  own  wit  and 
Attila's  name  to  bear  me  out,  I  will  find  you 
as  pure  wine  in  the  Hunnish  camp  as  ever  you 
tasted  in  the  city  of  Constantine. " 

"  I  would  rather  have  pure  water,"  answered 
Theodore ;  **  I  have  a  painful  thirst  upon  me ; 
and  heart  and  tongue  feel  burning  as  if  with 
fire." 

The  slave  sprang  away,  and  returned  in  a  few 
moments  with  both  water  and  wine,  and 
mingling  them  t(^ther,  Theodore  drank  with 
delight  which  he  had  not  known  for  long. 

'<  I  thank  thee,  friend,''  he  said,  giving  his 
hand  to  the  slave  in  gratitude  for  the  blessed 
draught :  '*  it  is  exquisite,  and  I  thank  thee.** 
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The  slaye  took  his  hand  and  kissed  it^  gazing 
intently  on  his  face ;  and  then  seeing  bj  the 
cakn  and  grateful  sincerity  of  the  young  Ro- 
man's look,  that  no  scorn  existed  in  his  bosom 
towards  that  deformed  and  firightful  shape 
which  crouched  at  his  feet,  he  sprang  up  saying, 
"  I  have  deceived  you ;  but  I  will  not  betray 
you.  I  am  not  sent  by  Attila,  but  by  Bleda, 
his  brother.  Beware  of  him !  Roman,  beware 
of  him!" 

'^  I  have  no  cause  to  fear  him,"  answered 
Theodore  :  "  I  have  done  nought  to  injure 
him." 

The  slave  shook  his  head  mournfully.  ^'  Are 
we  only  injured  by  those  whom  we  have  in- 
jured?" he  demanded.  '*  Alas!  were  it  so,  I 
should  not  be  what  I  am.  But  I  must  speed 
hence,  and  not  talk  with  thee  too  long,  lest  he 
hear  that  I  have  done  so,  and  think  I  have  be 
trayed  him." 

"  But  tell  me  what  is  thy  name  ?  "  demanded 
Theodore.  "  I  have  nought  to  give  thee  as  a 
reward,  but  some  day,  perchance,  I  may  have^ 
and  I  will  not  fiedl." 
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"  My  name  is  Zercon,"  answered  the  slave ; 
"  and  I  am  the  crooked  and  mutilated  jester  of 
Bleda,  the  brother  of  Attila.  Thou  hast  looked 
upon  me  with  eyes  of  feeling  and  compas* 
sion,  and  I  am  rewarded  enough  ;  but  I  will 
serve  thee  farther  still. " 

Thus  saying,  he  quitted  the  tent,  and  drew 
the  external  curtain  closely  after  him.  Theo- 
dore  paused  to  think  over  what  he  had  heard ; 
but  as  he  reflected,  he  could  find  in  all  the  wide 
range  of  probability  no  cause  why  Bleda  should 
seek  to  injure  him  — "  There  must  be  some 
mistake,"  he  thought;  and,  overpowered  with 
weariness  and  exhaustion,  he  laid  his  sword 
close  beside  the  bed  of  skins,  and  casting  him- 
self down,  endeavoured  to  forget  his  cares  in 
blumber.  Restless,  unhappy,  fevered,  long  and 
painfully  he  tossed  upon  that  lowly  couch, 
courting  in  vain  the  blessed  influence  which 
opens  for  us,  for  a  while,  those  gates  of  care, 
that  shut  us  in  the  dreary  prison  of  ourself. 
The  faintly  burning  lamp  stood  beside  him;  and 
by  its  pale  light,  as  his  eye  roved  round,  the  dark 
hangings  of  the  tent  became  peopled  with  the 
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spectres  of  imagination.  His  father  passed  be- 
fore hini,  as  he  last  had  seen  him  at  Bjzantium, 
but  his  garments  were  spotted  and  dabbled  with 
blood  ;  and  his  countenance  was  pale  with  the 
ashy  hue  of  death.  Then  came  Flavia  with  a 
crown  upon  her  head^  and  a  shroud  about  her 
person.  Then  he  beheld  Eudochia  struggling 
in  the  arms  of  a  fierce  and  eager  form,  and  then 
ndica  glided  across  the  scene,  clothed  in  bridal 
robes,  and  with  her  left  hand  clasped  in  that  of 
a  wild  shadowy  shape,  whicli  led  her  slowly  for- 
ward, while  in  her  right  she  carried  a  naked 
dagger,  dropping  as  she  went  large  gouts  of 
crimson  blood. 

He  knew,  he  felt,  that  it  was  all  delusion, 
but  yet  he  could  not  banish  the  swarming 
fancies  that  disturbed  his  brain,  and  even  de- 
ceived the  organ  of  sight  itself.  He  closed 
his  eyes,  and  resolutely  turned  his  face  to 
the  wall  of  the  tent,  near  which  he  lay,  and 
employed  himself  in  listening  to  the  various 
sounds  which  rose  up  from  the  myriads  spread 
over  that  wide  plain.  Although  there  were 
some  noises,  which  might  be  distinguished  from 
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the  rest,  an  occasional  burst  of  laughter^  the 
loud  and  measured  tones  of  some  singer  or 
reciter,  or  the  wild  notes  of  various  rude  instru- 
ments of  music j  yet  the  general  buzz  of  all 
the  many  voices  far  and  near  came  upon  his  ear 
with  a  drowsy  and  lulling  hum,  which  gradually 
brought  on  an  inclination  to  sleep.  As  time 
passed,  too,  the  louder  and  more  distinct  sounds 
died  away,  and  the  whole  subsided  into  a  low 
and  whispering  rustle,  which  was  like  the  noise 
of  the  sea  upon  a  pebbly  shore,  only  that  it 
wanted  tlie  regular  intermission  of  the  succes- 
sive waves.  Forgctfulness  fell  upon  him  ;  but 
in  a  moment  he  woke  up  again  with  a  quick 
start,  gazed  round  to  see  where  he  was,  felt  the 
load  of  care  pressed  back  upon  memoiT,  and 
hastened  again  to  close  his  eyes,  and  cast  it  off 
once  more. 

He  slept  again,  and  this  time  more  pro- 
foundly than  the  last,  though  his  breathing  was 
short  and  thick,  and  his  limbs  tossed  to  and  fro. 
The  lamp  burned  more  and  more  dimly.  The 
sounds  in  the  camp  fell  into  silence,  only  broken 
now  and  then  by  the  wild  neighing  of  a  war 
horse. 
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At  lengthy  a  little  before  midnight,  the  cur- 
tain, which  separated  the  tent  into  two  cham- 
bers, and  which  he  had  let  drop  when  he  lay 
down  to  rest,  trembled  as  with  a  slight  wind 
—  was  slowly  moved — was  drawn  back;  and 
a  tall,  powerful  form  took  a  step  within, 
and  let  it  quietly  &11  again.  Two  more  paces 
brought  him  to  the  side  of  the  couch,  where 
the  young  Roman  lay,  and  with  arms  folded 
on  his  chest,  the  giant-like  intruder  gazed 
upon  the  sleeping  youth,  and  then  looked 
cautiously  round  the  tent.  When  be  had  done 
so  twice,  he  blew  out  the  lamp,  and  drawing 
over  his  tall  form  the  mantle  which  Theodore 
had  cast  off,  he  -crouched  himself  down  at  the 
foot  of  his  bed.  All  was  still  and  silent,  but 
the  quick,  heavy  breathing  of  the  Roman  youth, 
and  the  rustling  of  his  clothes,  as  he  turned 
from  time  to  time  upon  his  uneasy  couch.  In 
less  than  half  an  hour,  however,  the  curtain 
again  moved,  and  a  listening  head  was  advanced 
within  it. 

*«  The  lamp  has  gone  out,"  said  a  whispering 
voice,  speaking  to  some  one  in  the  outer  cham- 
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ber,  in  the  lowest  tone  that  the  human  tongue 
can  assume  :  *'  lift  up  the  curtain  of  the  door, 
Jest  I  miss  my  blow." 

The  curtain  was  lifted  up,  the  inner  one* 
pushed  back,  and  in  streamed  the  pale,  calm, 
moonlight,  showing  Bleda,  the  brother  of  Atdla, 
partly  advanced  within  the  inner  chamber.  He 
took  another  step  forward,  and  listened,  grasping 
tight  the  shining  blade,  which  he  carried  in  his 
hand.  Another  step  brought  him  within  arm's 
length  of  the  Roman's  couch,  and  his  hand  was 
raised  to  strike,  when,  bounding  like  a  lion  on 
his  prey,  up  started  from  his  master's  feet  Cre- 
mera,  the  Arab  freedman,  and  seized  the  mur- 
derer in  his  gigantic  grasp. 

An  instant  struggle  took  place;  but  the 
Hun  was  no  match  for  his  antagonist,  who 
cast  him  down  upon  the  ground,  shaken,  and 
nearly  stunned.  Another  barbarian,  however, 
rushed  in  sword  in  hand  from  the  outer  tent; 
but  Theodore  was  now  upon  his  feet,  and 
springing  across  the  prostrate  body  of  Bleda, 
interposed  between  the  armed  Hun  and  his 
gallant    freedman.      Another    barbarian     ap- 
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peared  at  the  door  of  tlie  tent^  and  how  the 
struggle  might  have  gone,  who  shall  say? 
hut  then^  there  came  a  cry  of  Attila  the  King ! 
Attila'  the  King !  and  with  a  torch  before  him, 
the  dark  monarch  of  the  Huns  advanced  slowly 
into  the  tent.  He  gazed  round  upon  the  facet 
of  all  present,  with  that  stem,  calm,  unmoved 
look,  which  never  changed  but  in  the  fury  of 
the  battle. 

Bleda,  who  had  risen,  answered  his  brother's 
glance  with  a  look  of  fierce  and  fiery  im- 
patience, and  planted  his  foot  upon  his  sword, 
which  had  fallen  firom  his  hand  in  the  struggle, 
as  if  he  feared  that  some  one  should  snatch  it 
up.  The  companion  who  had  followed  him, 
with  his  naked  blade  still  in  his  hand,  stood 
trembling  before  the  face  of  Attila,  with  a  pale 
and  changing  countenance. 

To  Bleda  the  great  monarch  said  nothing ; 
but  slowly  drawing  his  heavy  sword  firom  the 
sheath,  he  raised  it  over  his  head,  and  at  a 
single  blow  cleft  through  the  skull  of  his 
brother's  follower,  till  the  trenchant  blade 
stopped  at  his  teeth  and  jaws. 
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Bleda  sprang  forward  with  wrath  flaming 
from  his  eyes.  "  How  darest  thou,"  he  cried, 
"  slay  my  servant  ?  ** 

"  How  darest  thou,"  said  Attila  in  a  voice 
of  thunder,  '^  lift  thy  hand  against  my  friend  t 
Thinkest  thou  that  Attila  can  be  deceived? 
Thinkest  thou  that  Attila  will  not  punish? 
Bleda,  Bleda!  Once,  twice,  thrice,  have  I 
warned  thee !  The  measure  is  full !  See  that  it 
run  not  over.  I  am  neither  blind  to  thine  am- 
bition nor  thy  purposes.  Beware  while  it  is 
yet  time,  and  be  yet  my  brother." 

"  Why  what  have  I  to  fear  from  thee,"  de- 
manded Bleda  haughtily ;  '^  am  I  not  a  king  as 
thou  art  ?  Did  not  the  same  father  beget  us,  the 
same  mother  bear  us  ?  Was  not  the  dominion 
left  to  us  equally  divided  ?  What  art  thou,  that 
thou  shouldest  judge  me  ?  Am  I  not  a  king  as 
thou  art  ?  " 

"  Our  portion  was  once  equal,"  answered 
Attila;  **  but  though  I  have  not  robbed  thee  of 
one  tribe,  or  of  one  charger,  what  are  my  domi- 
nions now  and  thine  ?  I  have  added  nation  unto 
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nation^  and  kingdom  unto  kingdom,  whilst  thou 
hast  held  thine  own  only  beneath  the  protection 
of  thy  brother's  shield*  Bleda,  I  have  trod  upon 
the  necks  of  fifteen  kings,  each  greater  than 
thou  art.  Force  me  not  to  tread  upon  thine. 
Once  more,  beware!  I  tell  thee,  the  cup 
is  full !  Thou  knowest  Attila ;  now  get  thee 
gone,  and  leave  me.** 

Bleda  paused  a  moment,  as  if  he  would  Cedn 
have  given  voice  to  the  rage  that  swelled  within 
his  heart.  But  there  was  a  strange  and  over- 
whelming power  in  his  brother's  presence,  which 
even  he,  who  had  struggled  with  him  from  in- 
fancy up  to  manhood,  could  not  resist.  He 
remained  silent  then,  not  finding  words  to 
answer,  and  taking  up  his  sword,  he  shook  it 
with  a  bent  brow  at  Cremera,  and  quitted  the 
tent. 

"  Take  away  yon  carrion,  a;nd  give  it  to  the 
vidtures,**  said  Attila,  pointing  to  the  body  of 
him  he  had  slain. — '^  Brave  man,"  he  continued, 
turning  to  Cremera,  "  well  hast  thou  done 
what  I  gave  thee  in  charge — thou  hast  saved 
thy  master's  life  ;  now  leave  us,  but  wait  with 
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the  men  without,  to  whom  I  gave  the  task  of 
guarding  him  from  evil.  Bid  them  be  more 
cautious  for  the  future,  and  tell  them,  that 
the  presence  of  the  King's  brother — nay,  of 
his  son  himself  —  can  never  more  be  an  ex- 
cuse to  Attila  for  failing  in  obedience  unto 
Iiim.  For  the  present,  they  are  pardoned  ;  get 
ye  gone." 

Cremera  retired ;  and  Attila  motioning  his 
own  attendants  to  withdraw,  made  them  drop 
the  curtain  of  the  tent,  and  then  sat  down 
upon  the  couch  of  skins.  Theodore  stood  for 
a  moment  by  his  side,  but  the  King  made  him 
be  seated,  calling  him  by  the  gentle  name  of 
my  son. 

"  Thou  art  surprised,"  he  said,  "  to  see  thy 
faithful  freedman  here  amongst  us ;  but  when 
I  found  thee  first,  sleeping  in  the  watch-tower 
beyond  the  Danube,  he  sat  between  thee  and 
me  with  his  spear  in  his  hand,  glaring  upon 
me  as  I  have  seen  in  Eastern  lands  the  lioness 
glare  upon  the  hunters,  who  would  take  her 
young ;  and  I  said  to  mine  own  heart,  *  If  this 
youth  should  ever  want  a  fiiithful  guard,  here  is 
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one  who  would  spill  his  own  heart's  blood, 
rather  than  a  drop  of  his  lord's  should  flow/ 
When  I  followed  thee  from  Margus,  too,  I 
found  him  almost  alone,  struggling  with  some 
of  my  warriors  who  had  gone  on  before,  in 
defence  of  the  women,  for  whom,  as  well 
as  for  thyself,  I  had  promised  thine  uncle  my 
protection.  He  would  not  yield  till  a  heavy 
blow  on  the  head  had  stunned  him,  but  I  gave 
him  in  charge  to  those  who  axe  skilled  in 
the  secret  virtue  of  herbs  and  flowers,  with 
commands  to  bring  him  after  me,  and  to  cure 
him.  They  promised  me  he  should  be  soon 
well ;  and  when  I  heard  of  thy  danger,  and 
that  he  had  recovered,  I  sent  him  hither 
to  guard  thee,  till  I  could  come  myself,  not 
choosing  to  oppose  any  of  my  own  nation  to  the 
hand  of  my  brother;  and  I  Joiew  that  that 
brother  would  do  the  deed  he  meditated  with 
his  own  arm." 

"  Then  I  have  once  more  to  thank  thee, 
mighty Attila,  for  life,"  said  Theodore;  '*  to 
thank  thee,  the  enemy  of  my  native  land,  the 
destroyer  of  my  countrymen." 
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"  Not  so,"  replied  the  monarch:  *'  I  have 
once  saved  thy  life,  I  grant,  when  thou  wert  in 
the  power  of  Arderic;  but  for  the  deed  of 
to-night  thou  owest  me  nothing*  I  promised 
thee  protection,  and  had  I  not  given  it  when 
I  could,  I  should  have  been  myself  thy  mur- 
derer. But  to-morrow  thou  seekest  to  depart 
and  leave  me.    Is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  It  is,"   answered  Theodore ;   "  not  that  I 

am  ungrateful  for  thy  favours,  oh  King !  nor 

insensible  to  the  distinction  which  thou  makest 
between  me  and  others  of  my  race;  but  the 

scenes  I  have  witnessed,  the  grief  and  bitter- 
ness of  heart  that  I  have  endured,  since  the 
morning  sun  of  yesterday,  would  soon  terminate 
my  existence,  were  they  often  to  be  renewed* 
Did  your  nation  wage  warfare  like  a  civilised 
people,  I  might  endure  though  I  might  grieve ; 
but  now  the  sight  of  the  utter  extermination 
and  devastation  which  thy  tribes  inflict  where- 
ever  they  pass  is  death,  is  worse  than  death  to 
me  likewise.'* 

Attila  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  and 
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ranained  for  a  moment  silent : — "  I  will  reason 
with  thee,  my  son,**  he  said  at  length ;  '*  (err, 
though  I  disdain  the  art  of  the  idle  and  subtle 
fools,  who  wrangle,  as  I  hear,  for  an  empty  word 
in  the  schools   of  thy  capital,   yet  Attila  is 
not  without  reasons  for  any  thing  he  does,  and 
when  needful,  can  give  those  reasons,  if  it  so 
please  him.     Thou  talkest  of  the  hostilities  of 
civilised  nations,  and  speakest  with  anger  and 
fear  of  our  more  just  and  leasonable  dealings 
in  our  warfare.     But  we  make  war  upon  our 
enemies,  not  upon  our  friends.     We  either  go 
to  subdue  and  bring  under  our  donunion  other 
nations,  or  to  avenge  ourselves  upon  a  foreign 
foe.     If  the  first  be  our  object,  and  resistance 
is  offered  to  us,  how  foolish  to  leave  our  ene- 
mies the  means  of  resisting  us  with  success? 
how  weak   to  spare  men  who  have  done  all 
they  could  to  slay  us,  or  women  and  children, 
by  which  the  race  of  our  adversaries  may  be 
kept  up  and  increased  ?    No  ;  it  behoves  us  to 
smite  with  the  arrow  and  the  sword,  so  long  as 
there  is  any  power  of  resistance  in  the  land, 
and    never   sheathe   the    blade,    or    unstring 
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the  bow,  till  we  are  undisputed  masters  of 
the  whole  race  and  region.  Then  again, 
if  we  go  for  vengeance,  what  vengeance  do 
we  gain  by  suffering  our  own  warriors  to  be 
slain  without  slaying  our  enemies.  The  more 
that  die,  the  more  is  vengeance  satisfied,  and 
if  we  purchase  it  with  our  own  blood,  we  must 
drink  the  blood  of  our  enemies.  What  you 
call  civilised  warfare  is  a  mere  folly,  which  pro- 
tracts the  attainment  of  the  end  it  seeks,  and 
often  loses  it  altogether — which,  instead  of  blaz- 
ing like  a  bright  fire,  and  consuming  rapidly  a 
small  quantity  of  fuel,  lingers  long,  and  bums 
a  thousand-fold  as  much.  No  no,  my  son,  the 
most  merciful  warfare  is  that  which  is  the 
shortest ;  and  that  in  which  no  compassion  is 
shown  or  asked,  is  always  sure  to  be  the  soonest 
over.  Nevertheless,*'  continued  Attila,  "  I 
seek  not  to  make  thee  witness  the  ruin  of  thy 
native  land,  though,  methinks,  the  destruction  of 
thy  father's  murderer  might  well  repay  the 
sight ;  but  thou  shalt  go  hence.  The  men  I 
have  chosen  to  accompany  thee  are  under  thy 
command,  and   thou  shalt    have    cattle,   and 
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woods^  and  pasturage  assigned  thee  from  my 
own  herds  and  lands ;  ay,  even  gold  shalt  thou 
have,  and,  what  is  better,  security  and  peace  ; 
for  whosoever  lifts  his  hand  against  thee  shall 
have  Attila  for  his  foe ;  and  now  fare  thee  well, 
till  we  meet  again  on  my  return. " 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

THE   COUNTRY   OF   THE   HUNS. 

Theodore  was  left  alone  once  more,  and  weari- 
ness was  more  than  ever  upon  him ;  but  yet  the 
busy  untiring  course  of  thought  went  on  for  long 
after  he  had  again  lain  down  to  rest.  Thought's 
insidious  enemy,  sleep,  at  length  crept  upon 
him ;  but  ere  calm  forgetfulness  had  complete 
dominion,   Cremera  once  more  stole  into  the 
tent,  and  again  lay  down  at  his  feet.    The  lamp, 
however,  had  been  lighted  by  the  followers  of 
the  monarch ;    and  Theodore,  recognising  the 
form  of  his  faithful  attendant,  merely  spoke  a 
few  words  of  thanks  and  greeting,  and  let  his 
heavy  eyelids  fall. 

Broad  daylight  was  shining  through  the 
chinks  of  the  tent  when  he  awoke ;  and 
Cremera  was   sitting   in   the   outer   chamber, 
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polishing  with  a  knife  a  strong  ashen  staff,  to 
which  he  had  fitted  the  iron  head  of  a  spear* 
Theodore  saw  tliat  the  day  must  be  far  ad- 
vanced,  and  rising,  he  offered  prayers  and 
thanks  to  God  ;  and  then  while  speaking  many 
kindly  words  to  the  freedman,  he  advanced  and 
pushed  back  the  loose  hangings  that  closed  the 
interior  of  the  tent  from  the  view  of  the  outer 
world. 

How  changed  was  the  scene  which  met  his 
eye,  from  that  which  he  had  passed  through  on 
the  preceding  night !  The  Huns  were  gone  ; 
scarcely  a  vestige  of  them  remained ;  not  a 
waggon,  not  a  group  was  to  be  seen  over  all 
that  wide  plain,  except  where,  before  the  door 
of  the  tent,  ten  or  twelve  of  the  Huns,  and  an 
equal  number  of  the  Alani,  taller,  stronger, 
and  fairer  to  look  upon  than  their  dark  compa- 
nions, employed  the  vacant  hours  in  packing 
a  number  of  small  and  strangely  assorted  ar- 
ticles into  two  of  the  low  waggons,  which  had 
formed  part  of  the  night's  circle  round  the  tent. 
The  sun  was  not  very  far  from  its  meridian,  and 
Theodore  saw  that  he  must  have  slept  long 
VOL.  I.  o 
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and  profoundly,  but  yet  he  was  not  refreshed. 
There  was  a  weariness,  a  heaviness  upon  his 
limbs  that  he  had  never  felt  before,  a  burning 
heat  upon  his  skin,-  that  the  cooler  climate,  in 
which  he  now  was  placed,  could  not  have  pro- 
duced. 

Nevertheless,  he  gladly  prepared  to  depart, 
and  bade  the  attendants,  who  had  been  assign- 
ed to  him,  make  all  things  ready,  while  he  went 
to  bathe  his  feverish  body  in  a  small  stream 
that  his  eye  caught  glistening  on,  at  a  short 
distance,  upon  its  way  to  join  the  rushing 
waters  of  the  Danube.  The  cool  wave,  however, 
proved  no  refreshment,  and  only  caused  a  chilly 
shudder  to  pass  over  his  limbs,  succeeded  quickly 
by  the  same  heat  as  before*  On  his  return,  he 
found  food  prepared,  but  he  could  not  eat ;  and 
though  his  lip  loathed  the  wine  they  offered, 
he  drank  a  deep  draught  from  the  horn  of  an 
urus,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  that  temporary 
strength  of  which  he  felt  himself  to  stand  in 
need. 

His  own  horse,  fresh  as  the  early  morning, 
from  a  night  of  repose,  stood  near,  but  the 
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botses  of  the  barbarians  were  still  straying  over 
the  plain.  A  shrill  long  whistle,  bowevery 
brought  them  in  a  moment  to  their  master's 
sidea,  and  small  grooming  did  the  rude  riders 
of  the  Dacian  \irilds  bestow  upon  their  s\^ift  but 
rugged  beasts.  The  tent  was  by  this  time 
struck,  and  placed  upon  the  waggons ;  and 
Theodore,  with  one  of  the  Huns  beside  him  to 
guide  him  as  he  went,  led  the  way  onward,  to- 
wards that  strange  land,  which  seemed  thence- 
forward destined  to  be  his  home  for  many  a 
long  year.  Of  his  guide  he  asked  various 
questionr,  and  was  answered  fluently  in  his  own 
language ;  but  at  length  Cremera,  who  followed, 
pdnted  towards  the  towers  of  a  &r  distant  city, 
saying,  "  Is  not  that  Margus?  '* 

"  It  is,"  answered  the  Hun.  **  We  can  go 
thither  if  thou  wilt,'*  he  continued,  addressing 
Theodore.  '*  We  can  repose  there  to-morrow 
night.  It  is  now  a  city  belonging  to  Attila  the 
King." 

••  So,  no,**  rephed  ITieodore,  with  many  a 
piinfiil  feeling  at  the  very  thought  finding  ex- 
presuoQ  on  his  countenance  — ''  No,  no,  not  in 
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the  city  for  a  thousand  worlds ;  rather  let  us 
lodge  in  the  open  field." 

*'  Thou  art  wise,  young  chief,"  replied  the 
Hun.  "  Cities  are  hateful  places :  Attila  loves 
them  not,  any  more  than  thou  dost ;  and 
though  Margus  is  his,  he  will  not  keep  it  long, 
but  will  either  sell  it  back  to  the  Romans  or 
destroy  it." 

Theodore  replied  not ;  and  they  rode  on,  till 
at  length  towards  even-tide  they  came  near  the  ' 
banks  of  the  Danube,  and  after  half  an  hour's 
riding  within  sight  of  the  river,  halted  for  the 
night  on  a  spot  near  the  old  Roman  way  from 
Moesia  into  Dacia.  Theodore  was  fatigued,  but 
yet  he  could  not  rest ;  and  while  they  were  en- 
gaged in  setting  up  his  tent,  he  wandered  for- 
ward to  drink  of  the  great  river. 

It  was  a  sweet,  bright,  tranquil  afternoon. 
The  sun  was  just  dipping  beneath  the  wood- 
covered  hills,  upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  but  the  air  was  still  full  of  his  light ; 
and  the  forests  and  mountains,  the  soft  green 
'slopes,  the  blue  sky,  and  the  light  passing 
cloud,  were  mirrored  in   the  swift  waters  of 


the  nughty   streamy     as  it  flowed  on   towards 

the  ocean.       THe    air«     too,    was  calni ;    and 

silence  hung    above    the   worlds   except  when 

the  laughing  note   of  the  woodpecker,  or  the 

melody  of  the   thrush,  broke  the  silence  for  a 

moment,  to  render   it  more  calm  and  sweet. 

Theodore  gazed  up  the  stream,  and  beheld  afar 

gigantic  masses  of  masonry,  rifled  and  broken, 

projecting  from  either  bank,   while  here  and 

there,  firom   the   broad  sea- like  bosom  of  the 

Danube,  rose  up  massy  piers  and  wood  work,  the 

fragments  of  some  vast  fabric  swept  awa}^ 

It  was  evidently  the  famous  bridge  of  Trajan 
that  stood  before  him,  just  as  the  destroying 
hand  of  his  envious  successor  had  left  it ;  and  as 
Theodore  gazed  upon  the  remnants  of  that  stu- 
pendous work,  as  they  stood  in  the  clear  light 
and  shade  of  evening,  he  could  not  but  medi- 
tate upon  the  change  of  dynasties,  the  vanity  of 
human  hopes,  the  firuitlessness  of  earthly  en- 
deavours, and  all  the  many  and  melancholy 
themes  on  which  poet  and  philosopher  have 
sung  and  moralised,  hoping  even  while  they 
did  to,  for  that  earthly  immortality,  which  they 
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knew  and  proved  to  be  a  bubble.  There  before 
his  eyes  stood  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  one  of 
the  greatest  men  that  the  human  race  in  all  its 
vast  succession  of  beings,  in  all  its  complexity  of 
characters,  in  all  its  variety  of  qualities,  has  ever 
produced,  from  the  creation  till  to-day ;  and  yet 
a  mean  follower,  unable  to  compete  with  him  in 
intellect,  in  feeling,  in  effort,  or  in  success,  had 
possessed  the  power  to  sweep  away  from  off  the 
earth  that  majestic  monument  of  a  grand  and 
creative  mind,  to  cast  dovm  what  the  good  and 
wise  had  raised  up,  to  destroy  what  the  noble 
and  energetic  had  created. 

*'  Oh  wonderful  frailty  of  man's  most  lasting 
(vorks!"  thought  the  young  Roman;  *^  that 
nothing  can  give  them  certain  existence,  no 
not  for  a  century.  That  which  the  earthquake 
spares,  the  hand  of  war  and  violence  pulls 
down ;  that  which  hostile  armies  have  respected, 
the  mean  envy  of  inferior  genius  will  destroy. 
Alas  I  when  we  look  around,  and  think  of  the 
work  of  but «  few  short  lustres  upon  man's  no- 
blest efforts,  and  his  brightest  productions,  well, 
well  may  we  ask,  What  is  lasting  upon  earth  ?  ** 
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He  paused  — "  Yes,  yes ! "  he  thought  again ; 
**  Virtue  is  lasting!  virtue  is  immortal  even 
here!  Rarely  as  it  is  seen,  often  as  it  is 
coimterfeited,  shunning  publidtyi  hating  pomp, 
virtue,  indestructible  like  gold,  even  in  the 
fire  of  time,  and  amidst  the  trial  of  circum- 
stances, comes  out  pure,  and  passes  on  un- 
injured, accumulating  slowly,  but  brightly,  in 
the  treasuries  of  the  past,  and  forming  an 
inexhaustible  store  of  example  and  encourage- 
ment for  all  who  choose  to  take  it.  Yes, 
yes,  virtue  u  lasting !  One  may  produce,  and 
another  may  destroy  ;  but  Trajan  shall  be  re- 
membered, when  Hadrian  is  forgotten  or  con- 
temned. " 

Theodore,  as  the  confidence  in  some  great 
principle  of  stability  returned  to  his  heart,  set 
his  foot  more  firmly  upon  the  earth,  which,  to 
his  imagination,  had  seemed  crumbling  beneath 
him  like  a  pile  of  dust  and  ashes,  while  he 
had  only  remembered  how  brief,  how  transitory, 
is  the  existence  of  the  noblest  fabrics  that  it 
bears. 

He  would  fain  have  gone  on  to  examine 
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more  nearly  the  mighty  firagments  of  what  had 
once  been  the  celebrated  bridge  of  Trajan,  but 
the  ruins  were  further  than  they  seemed :  he 
was  weary  and  languid ;  and  ever  and  anon 
urged  by  the  burning  thirst  upon  him,  he 
paused  to  drink  again  of  the  waters  of  the  Da- 
nube. At  length  he  gave  up  his  purpose  and 
returned  to  the  tent,  where  the  Huns  were  broil- 
ing, on  a  wood  fire,  a  large  fish  which  they  had 
caught  in  the  neighbouring  river.  At  the  very 
sight  of  food  a  sickening  disgust  came  over  the 
young  Roman  ;  but  his  faithful  Cremera  pressed 
him  so  anxioiLsly  to  eat,  that  he  forced  himself 
to  swallow  a  few  mouthfuls.  But  it  was  in 
vain  :  he  could  not  go  on ;  and  soon  retiring 
to  his  tent,  he  endeavoured  to  find  repose. 

No  sounds  disturbed  his  rest,  for  nothing  was 
to  be  heard  but  the  rushing  of  the  Danube,  and 
the  sighing  of  the  wind  through  the  tall  trees. 
No  human  being  had  been  seen  through  all  that 
morning's  journey ;  no  voice  of  salutation  had 
welcomed  them  as  they  passed,  showing,  too 
well,  how  desolate  the  land  had  been  made ;  and 
after  the  youth's  attendants  had  laid  themselves 


down  to  sleep,  not  a  tone  but  one  solitary 
scream  from  some  flitting  bird  of  night  broke 
the  silence  of  the  i^orld  around  :  and  yet  Theo- 
dore courted  slumber  in  vain.  He  tossed  his 
weary  limbs  upon  tlie  couch  of  skins  which  had 
again  become  his  bed,  and  counted  the  heavy 
mmutes  &om  night  till  morning.  Frequently 
through  all  the  violent  heat  that  burned  in  his 
whole  frame  a  cold  chilly  shudder  would  pass 
over  him,  and  he  felt  that  the  hand  of  sickness 
was  upon  him. 

Nevertheless,  he  started  up  with  the  dawn, 
bent  with   feverish   eagerness   upon   pursuing 
his  journey  as  quickly  as  possible,  while  yet 
the  last   effi>rts    of   his    remaining    strength 
could  be  exerted  to  oppose  the  overpowering 
weight  that  pressed  him  down.     Looking  out 
from  the   tent,    he    saw  the  Huns   and  the 
Alani  already  busy  in  preparing  for  departure  ; 
and  in  a  few  minutes,  one  who  seemed  to  have 
been  despatched  to  seek  for  a  means  of  trans- 
port, came  back  to  say,  that  the  raft  had  al- 
ready come  down  to  the  shore.    Cremera  gazed 
anxiously  on  the  changed  and  ashy  countenance 
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of  his  lord ;  but  he  spoke  not,  and  led  the  war- 
horse,  who  knew  his  hand  better  than  that  of 
any  of  the  Huns,  down  to  the  bank  of  the  river. 
A  raft,  such  as  had  borne  Theodore  across  once 
before,  was  waiting  with  some  of  the  rude  boat- 
men of  the  Danube,  and  in  two  voyages  the  whole 
party,  which  accompanied  the  young  Roman, 
was  bom  across  and  landed  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river. 

Daciawas  now  before  his  steps ;  and  although 
he  could  not  but  feel  a  chilly  coldness  at 
the  thought,  that  he  had  passed,  perhaps  for 
ever,  the  boundary  of  his  native  land,  had  left 
behind  him,  for  an  unlimited  space  of  years, 
all  those  scenes  and  objects  linked  to  the 
brightest  memories  of  his  heart,  had  entered 
upon  a  course,  where  all  was  new  and  strange, 
where  much  was  dark,  and  doubtful,  and  much 
distinctly  painful ;  and  that  he  had  nothing  in 
prospect,  at  the  very  best,  but  a  long,  dull  lapse 
of  years,  amongst  nations  inferior  to  his  own 
in  every  point  of  intellect,  and  every  art  of  social 
life;  yet  there  was  a  feeling  of  joy  broke  across 
the  gloom  of  such  anticipations,  when  he  re* 


membered  the  sights   of  liorror  which  he  had 
just  witnessed  on  the  Roman  frontier,  and  felt 
tiiat  he  would  be  called  to  mingle  in  such  scenes 
no  more.     The    very    feeling  gave   him  new 
^rgy ;  the  morning  air  seemed  to  revive  him ; 
^  he  spurred  on  with  the  rest  through  the 
^de  forest  that   lay   before   their  steps,   and 
across  which  a  grass-grown  track  afforded  them 
a  way  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 

In  less  than  three  hours,  at  the  rapid  rate  at 

which  they  travelled,  they  had  crossed  the  belt 

of  wood  which  for  a  considerable  way  bordered 

the  Danube.    Beyond  that  belt,  stretched  out  a 

plain,  which  would  have  seemed  interminable, 

had  not  the  blue  lines  of  some  distant  mountains, 

luuig  up  against  the  far  horizon,  marked  its 

lH)undary.     £xcept  where,  here  and  there,  was 

Ken  a  line  of  forest  ground,  looking  like  a  group 

of  bushes,  in  the  vast  extent  over  which  the  eye 

could  stretch,  the  whole  plain  seemed  covered 

with  long   green  grass  waving  like  a  mighty 

lake,  as  a  light  wind  bent  it  to  and  fro  in  the 

^Doming  sunshine* 
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There  was  something  grand  and  expansive 
in  the  view^  notwithstanding  its  vast  monotony ; 
and  as  Theodore  paused  for  a  moment^  and 
let  his  horse  breathe  upon  the  edge  of  the 
slight  slope  on  which  the  forest  ended,  he 
gazed  with  some  feelings  of  surprise  and  ad- 
miration upon  the  new  world  which  was  hence- 
forth to  be  his  habitation.  That  feeling  again 
re&eshed  him  ;  but  much  need  had  he  indeed 
of  refreshment^  and  of  any  thing  which  could 
give  even  a  momentary  support  to  that  strength 
which  was  failing  fast  under  the  pressure  of 
fatigue  and  iUness. 

''  Let  your  horse  pause  for  a  moment  and 
eat,"  said  the  Hun,  who  rode  by  his  side.  "  We 
are  a  long  way  from  a  resting  place ;  under  those 
woods  is  our  first  village." 

Theodore  did  as  the  other  advised,  but  his 
heart  grew  &int  at  such  a  notification  of  the 
length  of  way;  for  though  he  would  not  pause, 
nor  yield,  so  long  as  any  powers  of  life  were  left, 
yet  he  felt  that  the  powers  of  life  were  waning, 
and  that  if  he  reached  not  soon  some  place. 
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wkie  lie  could  obtain   refreshment  and  repose, 

k  should  never   reach  it  at  all,   but  sink  of 

unwonted  weariness  by  the  way. 
In  a  few    minutes    they  again  began  their 

journey  through  the  plain,  riding  up  to  their 
horses*  chests  in  the  long  rich  grass,  which, 
though  it  proved  no  obstacle  to  the  small  quick 
horses  of  the  Huns,  impeded  and  irritated  at 
ever}-  step  the  fiery  charger  which  had  carried 
the  young  Roman.  In  the  mean  while  the 
smnmer  sun  got  high,  and  poured  its  burning 
rays  upon  Theodore's  unsheltered  head :  a 
white,  filmy,  and  oppressive  mist  rose  up  from 
the  moist  plain,  not  thick  enough  to  impede  the 
sight,  but  tinging  every  object  with  a  peculiar 
hoe.  For  a  long  time  nothing  diversified  the 
scene,  nothing  interrupted  the  monotony  of 
their  progress ;  but  at  length  an  immense  bird 
sprang  up  almost  from  under  their  horses'  feet, 
and  spreading  its  wings,  without  rising  from 
the  ground,  ran  on  with  extraordinary  speed 
before  them. 

'*  An  ostrich!  an  ostrich!"  cried  Cremera, 
forgetting  the  distance  between  the  spot  where 
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he  then  stood  and  his  own  porphyry  mountains; 
*'  an  ostrich !  a  young  ostrich ! " 

But  the  Hun^  who  was  by  his  side,  paused 
for  a  moment  without  speaking,  poised  the 
javelin,  he  carried  in  his  hand,  and  lanched  it 
vrith  a  strong  arm  in  the  air*  Falling  with  un- 
erring aim,  it  struck  the  great  buftard  between 
the  wings,  and  riding  on,  the  Hun  took  it  up, 
and  slung  it  over  his  shoulders,  saying,  *'  This 
will  secure  our  evening  meal/' 

Still  they  rode  on,  and  more  and  more  ter- 
rible grew  the  lassitude  of  the  Roman  youth : 
the  heat  was  overpowering;  the  way  seemed 
interminable,  and  that  distant  line  of  wood,  to- 
wards which  their  steps  were  bent,  though 
appearing  certainly  to  grow  larger,  yet  was 
approached  so  slowly,  that  Theodore,  as  he 
gazed  upon  it,  felt  his  heart  grow  taint  with  the 
despair  of  ever  arriving  at  the  calm  shelter 
which  he  vainly  hoped  there  to  find.  With  his 
lip  parched,  with  his  eye  glazed,  with  his  cheek 
pale  yet  burning,  and  with  his  hands  scarcely 
able  to  hold  the  reins,  still  he  rode  on,  looking 
forward  vrith  an  anxious,  straining  gaze  upon 
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those  woods,    thinking    they   never   would  be 

reached.    Wider  and  wider  they  stretched  out 

before  him.     The  plain  on  which  he  had  seen 

them  stand  alone,  like  a  group  of  bushes,  when 

he  had  gazed  on  them  from  the  distant  heights, 

now  seemed  bounded  by  them  entirely  on  that 

side.    As  he  came  nearer,  he  could  distinguish 

the  vast  rolling  masses  of  forest,  the  dark  deep 

brakes,  where  glades  or  savannas  intervened, 

and  at  length,   while  with  his  dim  and  dizzy 

sight  he  scanned  eagerly  the  scene  before  him, 

he  thought  he  could  perceive  some  low  wooden 

cottages  crouching  as  if  for  shelter  beneath  the 

wide  extended  arms  of  the  tall  trees  upon  the 

edge.    That  sight  again  gave  him  a  momentary 

impulse ;  he  urged  his  horse  on ;  he  saw  the 

cottages  more  distinctly ;  but,  as  with  that  last 

effort  he  attempted  to  reach  them,  strength,  and 

hope,  and  thought,  all  gave  way  at  once,  and 

with  just  the  consciousness  of  utter  exhaustion, 

he  fell  fainting  from  his  horse. 

A  lapse  of  time  succeeded,  over  which  Theo- 
dore's memory  had  no  power.  He  had  talked, 
he  had  wSkredj  he  had  raved,  he  had  struggled. 


'0««  •^'^  !Cs  -^^^  *'C^  ^e  ^  ^: 
-*ed  bet^^*  ^     But  of  »^'   ^^  coft- 


here  were  two  things,  more  sweet 
itlier  could  have  been  to  Theodore's 
that  moment,  which  called  all  atten- 
;vCTy  other  object. 
It  was  the  calm  sweet  breath  of  the 
ereiuxkg,  borne  light  aod  fragrant 
the  open  window ;  the  other  was  the 
lodious  Toice  of  a  woman  singing. 
ned  his  eyes  to  where  the  singer  sat, 
le  bed  on  which  he  was  stretched,  and 
rl  of  some  serenteea  yean  of  age,  witii 
rown  hair,  worn  not  as  Roman  women 
but  parted  on  the  fair  forehead,  and 
n  clustering  ringlets  behind  her  ears. 
«  was  very  sweet  and  beautiful,  and 
ling  would  have  been  soft — perhaps  too 
r  great  interest— had  it  not  been  for 
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lashes  they  looked  like  that  same  azure  heaven 
at  the  moment  when  its  colour  is  most  deep,  yet 
most  pure,  just  ere  the  curtain  of  the  night  hlls 
over  its  expanse.  She  saw  the  youth  turn  his 
eyes  upon  her;  but  thinking  only  that  sleep  had 
fled  again  from  his  still  fevered  brain^  she  re- 
commenced the  song  she  had  been  singing, 
while  her  small  white  hands  continued  to  ply  the 
light  labour  of  the  distaff.  Theodore,  however, 
could  now  hear  and  understand;  and  he  listened 
with  delight  that  cannot  be  told,  while  in  the 
Alan  tongue,  the  language  of  his  own  dear 
mother,  she  sang  with  a  sweet,  soft,  rounded 
voice  — 

THE  SONG  OF  SLEEP. 

Come,  gentle  sleep,  to  the  couch  of  the  stranger, 
From  thought's  wear}'  burden,  oh  give  him  relief  I 

Take  mem'ries  of  anguish  and  prospects  of  danger, 
The  future's  dull  care,  and  the  past's  heavy  grief! 

Sweet  friend  of  our  childhood,  thou  strewest  with  flowers 
The  pillow  where  infancy  rests  her  calm  head. 

When  weary  with  sporting  through  long  happy  hours, 
With  thee  for  her  angel,  she  seeks  the  soft  bed. 


so: 


Coy  risitant,  come !   We  prize  thee  more  highly. 
Id  jears  more  mature  when  we  Ve  tried  the  world'i  truth ; 

Wbj  com'st  thou  so  rarelj^  ?  why  fly*8t  thou  no  ihily  ? 
Oh  what  thus  estranges  the  friend  of  our  youth  ? 

We  Ve  been  false  to  thy  friendship,  despised  thy  caresses 
For  pleasures  we  'ye  left  thee»  and  even  for  cares : 

The  faithful,  the  tranquil,  the  humble,  sleqp  blesaes. 
But  flies  fit>m  the  couch  that  one  wild  passion  shares. 

Yet,  balm-g^yer,  yet,  for  the  sick  and  the  weary. 
Thy  merciftil  gif^  we  implore,  as  a  boon ; 

Oh  g^ye  us  thine  aid,  on  our  way  long  and  dreary  — 
Aid,  tardily  valued,  and  lost  all  too  soon ! 
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CHAPTER  I. 


NEVA. 


It  is  a  sirange  and  awful  sensation,  when,  after 
\yzs\n<r  enjoyed,  to  the  full,  the  powers  and  en- 
ergies of  manhood,  we  find  ourselves  suddenly 
reduced  by  the  unnerving  hand  of  sickness  to 
tlte  feebleness  of  infancy  :  when  giant  strength 
lies  prostrate,  and  busy  activity  is  chained  to  the 
veary  bed.     It  is  strange,  and  it  is  awful,  for  it 
^ows  us  most  sensibly,  how  frail  a  thing  is  that 
vigour  which,  in  our  boisterous  days  of  health, 
^e  madly  think  an  adamantine  armour  against 
A\  adversity.     It  is  strange  and  awful ;  for  it 
leads  us  to  the  brink  of  that  fatal  precipice, 
over  which  all  must  fiJl,  and  displays,  as  if  from 
^  ^ery  verge,  the  inside  of  our  future  grave. 

▼OL.  IL  B 


From  a  stupor,  in  which  all  memory  and 

every  power  of  thought  had  been  at  an  end, 

ITieodore  woke  as  feeble  and  incapable  as  when, 

in  tlie  nurse's  arms,  he  moved  his  mother's  heart 

by  his  first  in&nt  cn\     The  same  feelings  of 

tenderness ;  the  same  mingled  emotions,  where 

pity  and  hope  and  the  pleasure  of  protecting,  all 

unite ;  the  same  sensations  of  affectionate  interest 

for  the  thing  we  rear  and  guard  and  watch  for,  as 

those  which  fill  the  breast  of  a  mother  towards 

her  child,  affected,  tliough  in  a  less  degree,  those 

who  attended  the  couch  of  the  young  Roman 

during  his  illness  and  convalescence.      It  was 

but  slowly  he  recovered:  for  the  fever,  which  had 

seized  upon  him,  had  been  fierce  and  powerful ; 

and  it  had  been  onlv  unfaded  vouth*s  tenacity  of 

life*  and  the  natural  vigour  of  his  frame,  which 

had  finally  conquered  that  terrible  assailant. 

The  persons  who  attended  him  were  entirdv 
women,  except  when  his  fiutfaful  Cremera  took 
his  daily  turn  to  watch  by  his  bedside;  and 
though  an  elder  and  more  matzimly  dame  came 
iu  and  out,  and  ftequendy  i^mained  in  his 
chamber  for  an  hour  or  moi^  stiU  his  principal 
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atteDdant  was  the  lovely  girl  whom  he  at  firn 
had  aeen,  or  a  maiden  ^ho  seemed  to  be  Ler 
sister,  still  younger  than  herself. 

Often  would  he  keep  his  eyes  closed,  to 
listen,  uninterrupted,  to  the  sweet  singing  of 
the  barbarian  girl ;  often  when  he  woke  would 
lie  find  tliat  graceful  form  bending  over  him, 
^  those  deep  intense  blue  eyes  gazing  upon 
lus  countenance,  as  if  to  mark  the  outposts  ot^ 
moriou3  health,  spreading  life's  rosy  banner, 
vbere  the  pale  flag  of  sickness  liad  been  ad- 
vanced 80  lately.  As  he  recovered  strength 
(^  and  his  tongue  became  more  capable  of  its 
fjffice,  he  would  converse  with  her  from  time  to 
^  in  the  language  which  she  liad  used  in 
^ging;  and  though  she  spoke  it  not  as  her  na- 
tive dialect,  yet  they  could  thus  converse  fluently. 
With  the  matron  it  was  different:  she  wa^ 
kind, but  not  conversable;  yet  when  she  did 
speak,  it  was  always  in  the  pure  Alan  tongu^.- : 
utd  Theodore  could  almost  have  fancied  that  he 
liesrd  once  more  the  voice  of  bis  mother.  Under 
^  care  and  skilful  management,  he  at  length 
lynched  that  point  where  bis  recovery  became 
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certain :  and  from  that  moment  his  convales* 
cence  proceeded  rapidly.     He  was  soon  able  to 
quit  his  chamber ;  and  going  forth,  though  with 
wavering  and  unsteady  steps,  he  walked  along, 
enjoying  the  firesh  air  of  the  morning,  beneath 
the  rude  portico  of  unshaped  stems  of  trees, 
which  sliaded  one  side  of  that  long  low  dwell- 
ing :  while  hb  heart  was  raised  with  fresh  grati- 
tude to  Heaven  at  every  sweet  sound  and  sight 
that  he  was  permitted  again  to  enjoy.  There  had 
been  a  time,  not  very  long  before,  when  life  had 
seemed  to  him  a  wearv  burden,  which  he  de- 
sired  not  to  retain,  the  earth  a  dreary  and  a 
desert  dwelling  place,  in  which  he  was  but  little 
anxious  to  remain.    But  such  feelings  had  only 
existed  while  the  body  remained  in  strength  and 
vigour,  oppressed  and  impatient  under  a  mind 
overcharged  with  sorrows,  anxieties,  and  cares. 
Now,  however,  the  corporeal  frame  had  been 
weakened  and  cast  down  ;  the  body  as  well  as 
the  mind  had  been  hiunbled  and  chastised  ;  the 
blessings  of  life  were   more  valued,  the  past 
could  be  r^arded  with  resignation,  and  the 
future  looked  forward  to  with  hope- 


As  he  walked  forth  one  day  under  the  shadow 
of  that  portico,  his  eye  wandered  over  the  whole 
plain,  on  which,  at  a  little  distance,  appeared 
some  horsemen,  whom  he  afterwards  found  to 
be  those  who  had  attended  him  thither.*  In  the 
shade,  however,  were  collected  a  number  of  wo- 
men, comprising  all  those  whom  he  had  hitherto 
seen ;  and  Neva,  the  blue-eyed  daughter  of  the 
house,  smiled  gaily  to  see  his  wavering  steps. 
The  next  moment  she  greeted  him  with,  "Come^ 
sit  you  with  the  women,  till  you  have  strength 
enough  to  join  the  men ;  **  and  she  made  room 
for  him  on  the  bench  on  which  she  sat  between 
herself  and  her  mother. 

All  were  employed  in  some  domestic  occu- 
pation ;  and  the  distaff,  and  the  spindle,  and 
the  wheel  went  on,  while  Theodore,  sitting 
beside  them,  began  to  ask  the  first  questions, 
'which  he  had  hitherto  ventured,  regarding 
the  place  and  the  family  in  which  he  then 
was.  He  found  that  the  village,  which  he  saw 
stretching  along  under  the  forest,  contained 
not  less  than  two  or  three  hundred  wooden  cot- 
tages ;  and  his  eye  at  once  showed  him  that  the 
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one  in  which  he  had  found  shelter,  and  received 
so  much  true  kindness,  was  by  far  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  most  ornamented  of  the  whole. 
When  he  came  to  ask,  however,  whose  was  the 
house  in  which  he  dwelt,  and  whose  the  family 
that  tended  him  so  carefully,  they  answered 
him  at  once,  that  it  was  that  of  Bleda,  the 
brother  of  Attila. 

His   countenance    dianged,   and   he  asked 
no   more    questions.      Ere   he    had    sat   long 
there  the  h(N*9emen  returned  from  the  field, 
bringing  with   them   some   game  which  they 
had   procured;   and   eagerly,   and   with  signs 
of  much  regard,  they  gathered  round  Theo- 
dore,   and  wished  him  joy  on  his   recovered 
health.     Towards  ev^iing,  two  herdsmen  drove 
home  from  a  distance  a  large  flock  of  diminu- 
tive cattle,  and  a  shepherd  brought  some  sheep 
into  the  fold.    Two  or  three  other  lesser  flocks 
were  driven  slowly  across  the  plain  to  different 
houses  in  the  village ;  but  the  m«i  who  drove 
them  formed  the  only  male  p<qpuIatioii,  with 
the  exception  of  his   own  attendants,   which 
Theodore  had  yet  seen  since  he  entered  Dteisu 


As  the  days  passed  on,  and  he  mingled 
more  with  the  people,  he  found  that  this  first 
view  was  fully  confirmed,  and  that  almost  all 
the  men  of  the  land,  except  such  as  were  too 
old  or  too  young  to  bear  arms,  had  gone  forth 
with  Attila  in  his  invasion  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

**  Were  Rome  now,"  thought  Theodore^ 
*^  what  Rome  once  was,  while  this  barbarian 
monarch  invades  and  ravages  the  East,  the 
l^ions  of  the  West  would  pour  across  Pannonia, 
and,  sweeping  the  whole  land,  take  as  hostages 
the  women  and  children  here  left  unprotected* 
But,  alas !  I  fear  me,  that  neither  the  legions 
of  the  East  will  have  power  to  withstand  the 
myriads  of  Attila,  nor  the  West  have  energy 
to  hasten  his  return,  by  invading  his  terri- 
tories, and  taking  hostages  for  his  future  tran- 
quillity. 'T  is  true  they  may  not  know  that  the 
land  is  left  in  such  a  state  ;  but,  alas !  I  must 
not  point  out  its  weakness.  Even  to  save  my 
country,  I  must  not  return  the  mercy  shown 
me,  and  the  kind  hospitality  received,  by  base 
ingratitude.  Doubtless,  when  strength  returns, 
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I  could  escape ;  doubtless  I  could  bear  to  Va- 
lentinian,  or,  better  still,  to  iEtius,  tidings  of  the 
condition  in  which  this  land  is  left,  and  thereby, 
perchance,  deliver  the  empire  itself.  But  it 
must  not  be  !  No,  no  !  such  a  task  must  not 
be  mine. 

Tlie  situation,  however,  was  a  painful  one; 
and  tlie  knowledge,  too,  that  he  was  dwelling  in 
the  house  of  Bleda,  of  the  man  who  had  striven 
to  take  his  life,  and  whose  enmity  —  though  he 
knew  not  why  —  was  evidently  fiercely  raised 
against  him,  added  to  the  gloom  he  felt,  and 
made  him  anxious  to  proceed  fartlier  into  the 
country. 

Ruga,  the  wife  of  Bleda»  however,  was  her- 
self one  of  the  Alani,  from  a  tribe  which  had 
remained  amidst  their  original  vallies  on  the 
Georgian  side  of  Caucasus.  She  had  by  this 
time  learned  that  the  mother  of  the  young 
stranger  had  been  a  daughter  of  the  same  na- 
tion, though  sprung  from  a  different  tribe;  and, 
little  aware  of  the  enmity  of  her  husband  to- 
wards him,  she  now  pressed  Theodore  anxiously 
to  stay  with  them  till  the  armies  of  the  Huns 


returned.  Her  daughter,  too,  urged  the  same 
request,  with  all  the  native  simplicity  of  a  guile- 
less heart;  and  Theodore  himself,  as  innocent 
in  thought  and  purpose,  believed  that  he  could 
there  remain  happily,  without  risk  or  danger 
to  the  peace  of  any  one,  were  it  not  for  the 
enmity  of  Neva's  father.  He  made  hiquiries, 
however,  and  he  found  that  no  chance  existed 
of  any  of  the  Huns  returning  for  several 
months;  and  he  determined  to  remain  for  a 
time,  hoping  that  if  he  could  win  the  regard 
of  the  chieftain's  family,  the  causeless  animosity 
of  Bleda  himself  might  by  their  report  be  done 
away. 

There,  then,  he  staid,  increasing  in  the  love  of 
all,  and  habituating  himself  to  the  language, 
the  sports,  and  the  manners  of  the  people.  He 
had  found,  on  his  recovery,  that  the  purse  of  gold 
pieces  which  he  had  borne  with  him  from  Dal- 
matia,  and  which  had  been  but  little  diminished 
on  the  journey,  had  been  carefully  preserved 
during  his  sickness ;  and  though  the  amount  was 
not  very  large,  yet  the  difference  in  the  value  of 
every  thing,  amongst  the  Huns  and  amongst  the 
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tbeir  Teius ;  and  her  fair  daughter  sprang  forth 
with  eager  gladness  to  welcome  him  back  from 
the  chase,  or  if  he  went  not  thither,  wandered 
with  him  in    the   mornings   to  show  him  fair 
paths  through  the  wood,  and  teach  him  what 
fruits  were  hurtful,  what  beneficial  to  man,  in 
those  wild  solitudes ;  or  sat  near  him  in  the  even- 
ings, and,  ^-ith  her  long  lashes  veiling  her  cast 
down  blue  eyes,  sang  all  the  songs  which  she 
knew  he  loved  to  hear. 

It  was  those  deep  blue  eyes,  and  their  look  of 
devoted  tenderness,  which  first  woke  Theodore 
from  his  dream  of  peace.  Neva  was  lovely, 
gentle,  kind,  noble  in  all  her  feelings,  graceful 
in  all  her  movements,  frank,  simple,  and  sincere. 
Pure  in  heart  and  mind,  the  elegancies  of  po- 
lished life  seemed  scarcely  needful  to  her  native 
grace.  In  whatever  task  employed,  she  looked, 
she  acted,  as — and  no  one  coidd  doubt  she  was 
—  the  daughter  of  a  king :  and  yet  Theodore's 
thoughts  weie  seldom  upon  her.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  when  he  saw  a  flower  of  pectiliar  beauty, 
or  when  his  arrows  struck  some  bird  of  rare 
plumage,  or    some   beast   of    a   fmer    fur,  lie 
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thought,  ^^  1  will  take  tliis  home  for  Neva ; " 
hut  his  &ncy  never  strayed  amiss  to  wanner 
Mings  or  more  dangerous  themes  than  tliose. 

Oh,  DO !  his  thoughts  were  far  away  !     The 
one  dee[>-rooted  passion,    strong  and    intense 
as  life  itself —  that  one  bright  passion,  as  pure, 
when  it  is  noble,  in  man  as  in  woman,  as  inca- 
pable of  falsehood  either  by  thought  or  act  —  left 
not  one  fond  fancy  free  for  any  other  than  her 
l>is  first,  young,  early,  only  love.    When  the  sun 
in  floods  of  glory  went  down  beyond  the  western 
hills,  he  thought  of  her  lonely  in  that  distant 
land,  and  willingly  believed  that  with  her,  too, 
niemory  turned  to  him.    When  the  bright  moon 
▼uidered  through  the  sky,  and  poured  her  silver 
flood  of  light  over  tliose  wide  plains,  he  would 
gaze  forth,  and  call  to  mind  that  6rst  peculiar 
oight  when  he  heard  the  dear  lips  he  loved 
breatlie  answering  tows   to   his  beneath   the 
palace  portico   on   the   Dalmatian   shore:   he 
wonid  call  up  again  before  hb  eyes  the  scene  in 
all  its  loveliness ;  he  would  fiuicy  be  could  feel 
tliat  soft,  dear  form  pressed  gently  to  his  bosom ; 
he  would  seem  to  taste  the  breath  of  those  sweet 
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lips  as  they  met  his  m  the  kiss  of  first  acknow- 
ledged love;  and  he  would  imagine  — justly,  truly 
imagine  —  that  at  that  hour  the  same  treasured 
remembrances  might  fill  the  bosom  of  Ildica 
with  visions  as  entrancing,  and  that  memory 
might  with  her,  too,  give  to  hope  a  basis  whereou 
to  raise  her  brightest  architecture.  When  the 
morning  woke  in  the  skies,  and  when,  ere  he 
went  forth  to  taste  the  joys  of  renewed  exist- 
ence, he  knelt  down,  to  offer  to  the  Grod  of  his 
pure  &ith,  adoration,  and  thanks  and  prayer, 
the  name  of  Ildica  would  first  rise  with  his 
petitions  to  Heaven,  and  her  happiness  would 
be  the  subject  of  his  first  aspiration. 

Could  he  think  then  of  any  other  ?  could  he 
dream  that  it  was  possible  to  love  any  one  but 
her?  No!  he  did  not,  he  could  not!  But  as  time 
wore  on,  and  summer  sunk  glowing  into  the 
arms  of  autumn,  there  came  a  deep  light  into  the 
eyes  of  Neva,  which  pained,  which  alarmed  bim. 
He  would  sometimes,  wiien  he  suddenly  turned 
towards  her,  find  her  gazing  upon  him  with  a 
look  of  intense^  thoughtful  afiectkm,  which  was 
fiJlowed  by  a  warm  and  rapid  Uush;  and  with- 
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oot  oDe  feeling  of  empty  ▼anity,  Theodore 
begin  to  see  that  his  stay  might  produce  evil 
to  her  win  had  80  kindly  tended  lum. 

Sdn,  however,  Neva's   regard  assumed  that 
lir  of  dmple  unrestrained  frankness  which  is 
less  frequently  the  token  of  love  than  of  friend- 
ship.  In  her  pure   mind,  and  in  her   uncul- 
tivated land,  all  seemed  clear  and  open  before 
her.    She  felt   no    shame    in   the   sensations 
which  she  knew   and  encouraged  towards  the 
young  stranger.      She  saw  no  obstacle  to  pre- 
sent her  from  hecoming  his  bride.   She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  king,  but  she  knew  him  to  be 
worthy  of  her  love ;  and  as  that  love  became 
apparent  to  her  own  eyes  also,  she  only  felt 
proud  of  her  choice.    The  sole  difference  which 
that  knowledge   of  her  own   heart's   feelings 
wrought  in   Neva  was,   that  with  her   bright 
brown  hair  she  now  began  to  mingle  gold  and 
gems,  and  that  from  time  to  time  a  bright  but 
transient  glow  would  tinge  her  cheek  when  her 
ejres  and  Theodore's  met.     Far  from  shrinking 
fiom  his  society,  fiir  from  trembling  at  his  ap- 
proach, she  gave  way  at  once  to  all  the  feelings 
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of  her  heart  as  they  arose ;  greeted  him  with  glad 
smiles  in  the  morning;  sprang  fortli  to  meet 
him  when  he  returned  from  the  chase ;  sat  by 
him  in  the  lengthening  evenings ;  and  feeling 
the  deep  earnest  love  of  first  aflTection  burning 
at  her  heart,  she  took  no  means  to  hide  or  to 
conceal  it  from  othei's  or  herself. 

Theodore  had  pondered  over  these  things  for 
some  days,  and  considered  how  it  were  best  to 
act;  but  he  deceived  himself  in  regard  to  Neva; 
and  the  very  openness  with  which  she  suflTered 
her  passion  to  appear,  made  him  believe  that  it 
was  as  yet  unconfirmed.     He  compared  it  with 
the  shy  and  trembling  love  of  Ildica.     He  re- 
membered the  same  kind  affection  in  her,  too, 
when  a  girl,   ere  their  feelings  took  a  warmer 
tone  than  brotherly  regard ;  the  candid  display 
of  preference  for  his  society,  and  the  interest  in 
all   his  pursuits,  which  she  had  then  evinced. 
He  i-ecollected  also  the  change  that  had  taken 
place  as  simple  affection  grew  into  intense  love 
—  how   timid,    how   reUring^    how   apprehen- 
sive  that  love  had  been  !  —  and  by  comparing 
those  two  stages  of  a  passion  he  had  known  and 
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marked,  with  the  conduct  of  the  lovely  gir! 
under wliose  iaiher*5  roof  lie  dwell  — as  pure. 
as  innocent,  as  full  of  real  modest  r  as  lidica 
lierself  —  he  judged,  that  whatever  her  feeJing? 
niight  become,  lliey  were  not  yet  such  as  migtit 
ever  render  them  painful  to  herself. 

As  the  period  for  which  he  had  promised  to  re- 
gain, had  not  yet  expired,  and  he  could  assign  n*j 
caose  for  suddenly  absenting?  himself,  he  deter- 
mined  to  seek  the  first  opportunity  of  speaking 
in  the  presence  of  Neva,  of  the  ties  which  bound 
him  to  her  he  loved.    Litde  mention  had  hitherto 
been  made  of  his  familv  or  his  circumatance^ 
in  his  own  land.     The  wife  of  Bleda  seemed  to 
^e  no  farther  interest  in  his  former  life  tl^an 
*u  connected  with  his  mother  and  her  nation : 
and  Neva  herself,   in    the   present  happine&s 
^Hiich  she  derived  from  his  stay  amongst  them. 
>|^)eared  never  to  remember  that  there  was  sucli 
I  thing  as  a  poMi,  affecting  him  in  a  way  she 
hew  not— though  that  past  was  unfortunately 
destined  to  affect  all  the  future  for  herself.   She 
asked  nothing,  she  thought  of  nothing,  but  of 
the  present ;  and  thus  Theodore  felt,  that  liv 
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would  have  to  commence  the  subject  himself. 
Though  it  was  one  he  loved  not  to  speak  on 
upon  every  light  occasion,  yet  he  resolved  to 
do  so.  But  still,  after  long  hesitation,  he  deter- 
mined not  to  tell  the  tale  of  his  early  days 
when,  sitting  in  the  family  of  Bleda,  every  eye 
might  be  ready  to  mark  his  own  emotions  — 
or,  indeed,  those  of  others ;  for,  although  to 
his  own  heart  he  put  forward  the  motive,  of 
concealing  the  expression  of  his  feelings,  his 
real  inducement  was  consideration  for  the  fair 
girl,  who  might  be  more  moved,  he  feared,  by 
the  words  he  had  to  speak  than  he  was  willing 
to  admit  even  to  himself. 

After  two  long  days  of  imsuccessful  hunting, 
having  found  nothing  within  several  miles  of 
the  village^  he  threw  down  his  spear  and  ar- 
rows, declaring  he  would  go  no  more ;  and  on 
the  following  morning,  while  the  dew  was  still 
upon  the  grass,  Neva  offered  to  lead  him  up  to 
the  fidl  of  a  river  in  the  woods,  whose  roar  he 
had  often  heard  at  a  distance,  but  which  he  had 
never  seen,  so  deeply  was  it  buried  in  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  forest.     He  gladly  followed,  re- 
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solred  to  seize  that  moment  to  tell  her  all.  And 
jet  Theodore  was  agitated,  for  he  wished  not 
to  pain  or  to  grieve  her ;  but  still  he  feared, 
^m  her  whole  manner,  and  from  die  tender 
light  which  poured  from  her  blue  eyes,  that 
the  words  he  had  to  speak  would  be  displeas- 
ing to  her  ear.  It  was  a  bright  morning,  and 
between  the  tall  trunks  of  the  trees,  over  bush 
tod  underwood,  and  mossy  turf,  the  slanting 
SOD  poured  his  golden  light,  in  the  first  bright 
freshness  of  the  rising  day. 

"  What  a  lovely  morning  is  this  !"  said  Theo- 
dore, after  they  had  walked  on  some  way,  for 
Ne?a  had  remained  silent,  under  emotions  of 
bet  own.  <*  What  a  lovely  morning  !  how  clear, 
bow  beautiful ! " 

^Have  you  not  such  in  your  own  land?" 
demanded  Neva. 

**0h  yes,"  answered  Theodore,  "we  have 
iDany;  and  these  mornings  and  the  evenings 
ire  our  diief  hours  of  delight,  for  the  heat  of 
the  risen  day  is  oppressive.  I  remember  such  a 
iQoniing  as  this,"  he  added,  willing  to  lead  the 
CQQventtdcm  to  the  matter  on  which  he  desired 
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to  speak  — ^*  I  remember  such  a  morning,  some 
four  or  five  months  ago,  so  bright,  so  beautiful, 
shining  upon  my  path,  as  I  returned  from  Con- 
stantinople, towards  what  I  have  always  called 
my  home." 

"  And  was  it  not  your  home  ?  "  demanded 
Neva.  "Did  no  one  wait  you  there  to  wel- 
come you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  several,"  answered  Theodore ;  "  se- 
veral that  I  loved,  and  still  lovei  more  dearly 
than  any  thing  else  on  earth."  Neva  cast 
down  her  eyes,  and  her  cheek  grew  deadly 
pale.  "There  was  my  mother,"  continued 
Theodore  —  **  I  mean  the  mother  who  has 
adopted  me,  and  ever  treated  me  as  one  of  her 
own  children."  The  colour  came  again  into 
Neva's  cheek.  "Then  there  was  my  sister," 
he  went  on.  "  And  last,"  he  added  in  a  lower 
tone,  "  there  was  my  promised  bride,  my  Udica, 
who  will  one  day  be  my  wife."  * 

Neva  spoke  not,  but  the  rose  again  left  her 
cheek.  That,  however,  was  the  only  sign  of 
emotion  she  displayed,  except,  perhaps,  that 
she  walked  on  more  rapidly,  and  that  her  small 
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feel\)T\is\\ed  the  de^»r  from    the  grass  on  either 

%\deo(\\^  path,  vravering,  as  she  went,  with  an 

unsteady  pace.    Theodore  followed  close  to  her 

iule,  scarce  knowing  how  to  break  that  painful 

>ilence.    It  had  continued  so  long,  that,  ere  a 

word  was  uttered,   he  heard  the  roar  of  the 

waterfall,  and  he   resolved  to  speak,  let  it  be 

on  what  it  would.     But  at  the  first  word  he 

breathed,  the  fair  girl  pressed  her  right  hand 

upon  her  heart  with  a  convulsive  sob,  and  fell 

fainting  at  his  feet. 

Theodore  caught  her  up  in  his  arms,  and 
ran  on  upon  the  path.  He  could  not  find 
the  cataract,  but  the  stream  which  formed  it 
soon  caught  his  eye ;  and  laying  Neva  on  the 
bank,  he  bathed  her  brow  with  water  from  the 
riter,  and  strove  to  recall  her  to  herself  bv 
^'ords  of  comfort  and  consolation. 

At  length  she  opened  her  eyes ;  and  finding 
herself  lying  in  the  arms  of  the  ipan  she  loved, 
^ith  her  head  supported  on  his  shoulder,  she 
turned  her  huce  to  his  bosom,  and  wept  long 
and  bitterly.  Theodore  said  little,  but  all  he 
did  lay  were  words  of  kindness  and  of  comfort; 
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and  Neva  seemed  to  feel  them  as  such,  and 
thanked  him  by  a  gentle  pressure  of  the  hand. 
At  length  slie  spoke.  "  I  had  thought,"  she 
said,  in  the  undisguised  simplicity  of  her  heart, 
"  I  had  thought  to  be  your  first  and  only  wife. 
I  was  foolish  to  think  that  others  would  not 
love  you  as  well  as  I." 

Theodore  had  now  the  harder  task,  of  ex- 
plaining to  her,  and  making  her  comprehend, 
that  in  his  land,  and  with  his  religion,  poly- 
gamy, so  common  amongst  her  people,  could 
not  exist;  but  the  eflTect  produced  was  more 
gratifying  than  he  could  have  expected. 

"  Better,  far  better,  that  it  should  not,"  cried 
the  girl,  raising  her  head,  and  gazing  full  in  his 
face,  with  those  earnest  devoted  eyes.  "  Better, 
far  better,  that  it  should  not.  Had  you  asked 
me,  I  could  not  liave  refused,  feeling  as  I  feel ; 
but  I  should  have  been  miserable  to  be  the 
second  to  any  one.  To  have  seen  you  caress 
her,  to  have  known  that  you  loved  her  better, 
and  had  loved  her  earlier  than  you  loved  me^ 
would  have  been  daily  misery ;  but  now  I  can 
love  you  as  a  tiling  apart.   You  will  marry  her, 


andlwWlViave  no  jealousy,  for  I  have  no  share : 
lw3lt\unk  of  you  every  hour,  and  every  mo- 
ment, and  pray  to  all  the  gods  to  make  you 
bappyvith  her  you  love.  But  oh,  stranger, 
it  were  better,  till  I  can  rule  my  feelings  and 
my  words,  and  gain  full  command  over  every 
thought,  that  you  should  leave  me." 

"  Would  to  God  ! "  said  Theodore,  « that  I 
liad  never  beheld  you,  or  that  you  could  forget 
all  such  feelings,  and  look  on  me  as  a  mere 
stranger.*' 

"  Not  for  worlds,"  she  exclaimed,  "  not  for 
all  the  empuie  of  my  uncle  Attila.     1  would 
W)t  lose  the  remembrance  of  thee  if  I  could 
'fin  the  love  of  the  brightest  and  the  best  on 
earth.  I  vrould  not  change  the  privilege  of  hav- 
ing seen,  and  known,  and  loved  thee,  for  the 
liappiest   fate    that   fancy  could  devise.     Oh, 
Theodore,  would  you  take  from  me  my  last 
treasure?     But,  perchance,  you  think  me  bold 
and  impudent,  in  thus  speaking  all  that  is  at  my 
heart,  but  if  you  do  so,  you  do  not  know  me." 
"<  I  do,  I  do,  indeed,"  cried  Theodore  — « I  do 
know,  I  do  admire,  I  do  esteem  jrou ;  and  had 
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V  tiitX  Nfva  Bj'ij :  axid  m  zi^  mcanei::  ic  asBp 

ill  t]ih  )y(i'iT  'A  ^icksese.  :i«  ibt  rlrie  of  ^^nfc 

\ou    fj*-r<i   aid,   or    teDoaboe.    or   c&asohTKi 

't'-iid  (or  OM-;  arid  tLougb  znr  nDakHfal  fan 

aii/1  Uifi^f  u#r  rriav  be  little  able  to  serve,  ihe  do 

affection  of  rny  heart  shall  find  means,  if  tk 

Im*  lK>uj(ht  with  my  life'»  blood,  to  fif^p*"** 

for  tfiy  wcaknewy  and  my  want  of  knowledge; 

and  carriffl  away  by  the  intensity  of  her  fee 

'myff^,  «he  once  more  cast  herself  on  his  bow 

and  wepi,    "  Hut  you  must  leave  me,"  she  coi 

linut-d,  ''you  must  leave  me.     Yea,  and  whe 

I  M*e  you  again,  I  will  see  you  calmly  —  nc 

iw  you  now  see  me.     Yet  you  must  have  som 

I'xcuse  for  going,  and  whither  will  you  go?  " 
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"Wlien  vonr  uncle  Attila  bade  me  come 
into  Dacia  till  his  return,"  replied  Theodore, 
"Edicon,  who  remained  with  me,  affirmed  that 
it  was  the  monarch's  will  I  should  proceed  to 
bfe  o^Ti  usual  dwelling-place,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tibiscus." 

Neva  thought  for  a  moment,  as  if  she  did  not 
remember  the  name ;  but  then  exclaimed, 
**Ha!  the  Teyssa  —  what  yon  call  the  Tihiseus 
we  name  the  Teyssa,  That  is  much  farther  on ; 
but  let  mv  mother  know  that  such  were  the 
directions  of  Attila,  and  she  will  hei'self  hasten 
your  departure ;  for  my  father  and  my  uncle 
often  jar,  and  my  mother  would  fain  remove  all 
cause  of  strife.  Or  I  will  tell  her,"  she  added, 
^th  a  feint  smile,  "  I  will  tell  her ;  and  you 
shall  see  how  calmly  I  can  talk  of  your  de- 
parture." 

She  then  spoke  for  some  time  longer,  in  a 
tiHnquil  tone,  of  all  the  arrangements  that 
^i^ere  to  be  made ;  and  as  she  did  so,  still,  from 
^e  to  time,  her  eyes  were  raised  to  the  young 
Soman's  face  with  a  long  earnest  glance,  as  if 
she  would  fain  have  fixed  his  image  upon  me- 

▼OL.  II.  c 
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not  every  feeling  of  my  heart  been  bound  lo 
another  ere  I  saw  you,  I  could  not  have  failed 
to  love  one  so  beautiful,  so  excellent,  so  kind 
Nay,  I  do  love  you,  Neva,  though  it  must  be 
as  a  brother  loves  a  sister." 

"  Hush,  hush  ! "  she  said.     "  Make  me  not 
regret  —  and    yet  love  me  so  still.     Forget, 
too,  that  I  love  you  better,  but,  oh,  believe 
that  no  sister  ever  yet  lived  that  will  do  for  you 
what  Neva  will ;  and  in  the  moment  of  danger, 
in  the  hour  of  sickness,  in  the  time  of  woe,  if 
you    need .  aid,  or    tendance,   or   consolation, 
send  for  me;  and  though  my  unskilful  hand 
and  tongue  may  be  little  able  to  serve,  the  deep 
affection  of  my  heart  shall  find  means,  if  they 
be  bought  with  my  life's  blood,  to  compensate 
for  my  weakness,  and  my  want  of  knowledge ;" 
and  carried  away  by  the  intensity  of  her  feel- 
ings, she  once  more  cast  herself  on  his  bosom 
and  wept.    "  But  you  must  leave  me,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  you  must  leave  me.     Yes,  and  when 
I  see  you  again,  I  will  see  you  calmly  —  not 
as  you  now  see  me.     Yet  you  must  have  some 
excuse  for  going,  and  whither  will  you  go? " 
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**  When  your  uncle  Attila  bade  me  come 
into  Dacia  till  his  return,"  replied  Theodore, 
**  Edicon,  who  remained  with  me,  affirmed  that 
it  was  the  monarch's  will  I  should  proceed  to 
his  oi;*-n  usual  dwelling-place,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tibiscus." 

Neva  thought  for  a  moment,  as  if  she  did  not 
remember  the  name;  but  then  exclaimed, 
"  Ha  !  the  Teyssa  —  what  you  call  the  Tibiscus 
we  name  the  Teyssa.  That  is  much  farther  on ; 
but  let  my  mother  know  that  such  were  the 
directions  of  Attila,  and  she  will  hei'self  hasten 
your  departure ;  for  my  father  and  my  uncle 
often  jar,  and  my  mother  would  fain  remove  all 
cause  of  strife.  Or  I  will  tell  her,"  she  added, 
with  a  faint  smile,  "  I  will  tell  her ;  and  you 
shall  see  how  calmly  I  can  talk  of  your  de- 
parture." 

She  then  spoke  for  some  time  longer,  in  a 
tranquil  tone,  of  all  the  arrangements  that 
were  to  be  made ;  and  as  she  did  so,  still,  from 
time  to  time,  her  eyes  were  raised  to  the  young 
Roman's  face  with  a  long  earnest  glance,  as  if 
she  would  fain  have  fixed  his  image  upon  me- 
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to  firm  a  hold  of  her  young  He^t*^-  ^^or^ 

too,  strove  to  soothe  and  to    comfort  her .  ^ 
iD  that  was  kind,  all  that    was   tender^^^ 
ttft  such  words  as  only   tbe    ear  of  tij^  j^ 
Wed   should  ever  hear  —  he     said,  to   crive 
iff  consolation.     As  they   came  near  tjje  vil. 
lige^  however,  she  spoke  less,   for  she  seemed 
to  fear  that  her  emotions   might   Jeare  traces 
khind  for  other  eyes  than  his  ;   but  she  gained 
ttmrage  as  they  went  on ;  and,  to  TTieodore's  sur- 
prise, when  they  joined  the  household,  no  sign 
of  all  the  busy  feelings  which  he  knew  to  be  ac- 
tire  in  her  breast  was  in   tlie  slightest  de*n^e 
a|)pareDt,  except,  indeed,  in  a  shade  of  grave 
iD^cholv,  which  was  not  natural  to  her. 

She  chose  the  moment  while  all  were  assembled 

It  the  morning  meal,  to  announce  to  her  mother 

4e  necessity  of  Theodore's  departure.     The 

ftUron  had  made  some  ob5er\'ation  upon  the 

Jtmng   Roman's   recovered   health,   when   she 

Iqdiedy  **  We  shall  loose  him  soon,  my  mother. 

fie  has  been  telling  me,  that  the  commands  of 

Attila  the  King  were  strict,  that  he  should  go 

BD  to  the  King's  own  dweUing  by  the  Teyi 
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mory,  so  that  no  years  coald  blot  it  out.  Tlien, 
in  the  stream,  she  bathed  the  traces  of  the  tears 
from  her  ejes ;  and  looking  op  calmly,  though 
sadly,  said,  **Let  us  go,  my  brother.  It  is  sweet, 

but  it  must  end." 

Tliey  took  some  steps  homeward;  but  ere 
ere  they  had  gone  far  she  paused,  and  laying 
her  hands  upon  his,  she  said,  "  Oh,  Theodore ! 
promise  me,  that  if  erer,  while  you  are  in 
our  land,  you  need  help  or  aid,  you  will 
send  to  me.  Send  me  this  trinket  back  by  a 
messenger  ;**  and  she  gave  him  one  of  the  small 
golden  ornaments  which  she  wore  in  her  hair : 
**  send  it  me  back,  and  I  will  come  to  you,  be 
it  wheresoeTer  it  may.  Deeply  as  I  love  thee^ 
I  would  not  wed  thee  now  for  worlds ;  but,  oh  ! 
I  would  give  life  itself  to  render  thee  some 
sen'ice,  which  should  make  thee  say  in  after 
years,  '  Alas !  poor  Neva !  she  loved  me  well, 
indeed!*'' 

Thus  wandered  they  homeward;  and  often 
did  she  pause  to  add  something  more,  and  to 
give  some  new  token  of  that  deep,  and  all  un- 
concealed, but  pure  afiection,  which  bad  takeq 
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so  firm  a  hold  of  her  young  heart.     Theodore^ 
too.  strove  to  soothe  and  to  comfort  her ;  and 
all  that  was  kind,   all    that  was  tender  —  ex* 
cqA  such  words   as  only  the   ear  of  the  be- 
loved  should   ever    hear  —  he    said,   to   give 
her  consolation.     As  they  came  near  the  vil- 
lage, however,  she  spoke  less,  for  she  seemed 
to  fear  that  her  emotions  might   leave  traces 
behind  for  other  eyes  than  his  ;  but  she  gained 
courage  as  they  went  on ;  and,  to  Theodore's  sur- 
prise, when  they  joined  the  household,  no  sign 
of  all  the  busy  feelings  which  he  knew  to  be  ac* 
tive  in  her  breast  was  in  the  slightest  degree 
apparent,  except,  indeed,  in  a  shade  of  grave 
melancholy,  which  was  not  natural  to  her. 
She  chose  the  moment  while  all  were  assembled 
at  the  morning  meal,  to  announce  to  her  mother 
the  necessity  of  Theodore's  departure.     The 
matron  had  made  some  observation  upon  the 
joong  Roman's  recovered  health,  when  she 
re|died,  **  We  shall  loose  him  soon,  my  mother. 
He  has  been  telling  me,  that  the  commands  of 
Attila  the  King  were  strict,  that  he  should  go 
QQ  to  the  King^B  own  dwelling  by  the  Teyssa.** 
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Sbe  spoke  calmly,  so  calmly,  iodeed,  that 
there  were  but  two  persons  aaioiigst  aU  the 
many  who  seemed  to  notice  that  she  touched  on 
things  more  interesting  than  ordinary.  Theo- 
dore could  not  but  know  all  the  emotions  which 
that  calm  tone  concealed ;  and  her  mother,  as 
soon  as  slie  heard  the  subject  of  her  discourse, 
fixed  her  eyes  upon  her,  with  a  look  of  mingled 
wonder,  tenderness,  and  surprise,  as  if  she,  too, 
could  see  into  her  daughter's  heart,  and  asked, 
by  that  glance,  ^*  Can  you,  my  child,  talk  thus 
calmly  of  his  going ?  ^ 

After  that  momentary  pause,  however,  she 
replied  aloud,  "  If  Attila  bade  him  go  forward, 
the  King  must  be  obeyed.  My  son,  you  should 
liave  told  us  this  before ;  for  though  my  husband 
is  also  a  king,  yet  Attila  is  his  elder  brother, 
and  we  wish  not  to  ofiend  him.** 

"  If  fault  there  be,"  replied  Theodore,  "the 
fault  is  mine.  The  commands  of  the  King  affixed 
me  no  certain  time ;  and  I  do,  indeed,b^ieve, 
that  he  named  his  own  residence  as  my  dwelliiig. 
place  only  for  my  greater  safety." 

«  T  'is  not  unlikely,"  said  die  wife  of  Bleda» 


"but still,  mv  son.  vou   must   obev:  tarr-/  t.a 
befe  more  davs  than  need.ful  :  for  we  krtcv  rrA 

m 

*hen  Attila  or  Bleda  may  return."* 

Theodore,  too,  knew  that  it  was  newi'L:]  ],e 
■should  iro :  and  vet  he  felt  rezrei  at  c:u'-:::r.j 
tbose  who  had  treated  him  v^th  ^o  much  k'r  i- 
nen  and  tenderness  :  at  1  •-:-?. vir^ji  ?c-en<-*  li.  w:.;?h 
he  had  known  a  brief  inienal  of  tranqui"l:Ty  \rA 
peace,  after  havinrj  under  cone  ?<•  loi-i:  a  r-er:  i  f 
grief,  of  horror,  and  of  dansjer.  He  zave  hiri^^if 
but  the  interval  of  one  da  v.  however :  ar.d  :}:e::, 
in  the  early  morning,  his  horse  and  hif  fo'ilj^KrTS 
stood  prepared  at  the  door.  The  wife  of  B'ela 
pave  him  her  blessing  as  he  departed,  with  no- 
therlv  tenderness :  and  Neva  herseif  slr^A  ?  ■-. 
and  saw  him  mount,  without  a  tear  weiiin::  the 
dark  lashes  of  her  tender  bice  eves,  w-ihout  a 
5'gh  escaping  from  her  lip.  AH  she  said  v.-?>, 
"Farewell,  my  brother:  remember  us." 

Theodore  himself  could  have  wept :  and  as 
he  saw  her  stand  there  in  her  beautw  her  in- 
Docence,  and  her  devoted  love,  deeply  and  bit- 
terly did  he  r^ret — ay,  and  reproach  him^elf^ 
fi)r  having,  however  imwittingly,  brought  a  cloud 
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orer  her  sunshine,  and  first  dulled  the  fii 
metal  of  her  bright  and  affectionate  heart.  I 
sprang  upon  his  horsey  and  rode  away,  tumij 
back  more  than  once  to  gaze  upon  them,  as  th 
stood  gathered  round  the  door  of  their  dwellir 
and  to  wave  his  hand  in  token  of  adieu. 
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CHAP.   IL 


THE    HERMITS. 


The  life  of  man  is  a  series  of  scenes,  generally 

connected  with  each  other,  often  by  the  strong 

bond  of  cause  and   effeety    but   often   linked 

together  by  some  fine   accidental   tie,  having 

IX)  reference  to  the  principal  events.     Each  day 

maybe  considered  as  one  act  in  h'fe's  drama; 

and  sleep  comes   with   night  to  change    the 

Kenes,  and  give  the  weary  actors  a  moment  of 

fcpose.     Sometimes,  however,  there  breaks  in 

amongst    the   rest  —  but   detached   from    aU 

those  that  surround  it  -—  a  scene  in  which  we 

live,  and  act,    and    interest  ourselves    for   a 

limited  and  defined  space  of  time,  but  which, 

when  it  is  oiver,  produces  no  eifect  upon  our 

general  fiue^  acts  as  no  cause  in  the  complicated 

aicfainery   of  our  fortunes.     Sometimes  the 
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scene  may  be  ikir  and  sweet,  a  solitary  well  in 
the  desert,  which  cools  our  lip,  and  quenches 
our  thirst,  but  supplies  no  river,  waters  no 
distant  land.  Sometimes  it  is  terrible  and 
dangerous,  a  thunder-storm,  suddenly  sweeping 
over  the  summer  sky,  coming  when  all  is  bright- 
ness, reigning  an  hour  in  awful  majesty,  and 
then  passing  away,  and  leaving  the  world  as 
tranquil  as  it  was  before. 

Theodore  rode  on,  taking  his  way  across 
the  woods,  and  asking  his  heart  what  was  to 
come  next ;  what,  in  all  the  vast,  vague 
variety  of  earthly  chances,  was  the  next  thing 
that  was  to  befall  him  on  his  onward  wav.  When, 
but  a  few  short  months  before,  he  had  stood 
upon  the  mount  of  cypresses  with  those  he 
loved,  and  had  gazed  over  the  calm  splendour 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  with  life  all  before  him, 
and  hope  to  lead  him  on,  he  had  fancied  that 
his  fate  would  be  as  fair  and  bright  as  the 
glowing  scene  beneath  his  eyes;  his  future  had 
promised  to  be  as  calm  and  unbroken  by  a 
storm,  as  those  tranquil  waters,  sleeping  un- 
niffled,  beneath  the  setting  sun.     Had  any  one 
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less  than  a  prophet  then  told  him  all  that  the 
wxt  two  months  should  witness,  he  would  liave 
laughed  the  prediction  to  scorn,  in  the  full  con- 
fiding hope  of  undisappointed  youth.    But  now 
that  for  many  a  week  every  hour  had  brought 
its  change,  that  he  had  seen  the  expectations 
of  to-day,  to-morrow  trampled  under  foot,  and 
the  sunshine  of  the  morning  darkened  ere  the 
evening's  close,  he  had  learned  still  to  ask  him- 
self, «  What  next  ?  "  with  every  day  that  rose, 
and  ever}'  change  of  scene  that  came  upon  liira. 
That  blessed  reliance  on  the  dear  deludinrr  tales 
of  hope,  which  is  youth's  peculiar  power,  had 
left  him   for   ever ;  and    though    the    "  WTiat 
next  ?"  might  be  asked,  with  the  determination 
of  bearing  all  worthily,  yet  apprehension  had 
^vays  its  share  in  the  question  too. 

The  woods  were  wide  and  intricate ;  and,  as 
Theodore  and  his  companions  rode  on,  the 
trees  and  shrubs  b^an  to  change  their  character: 
enonnous  birches  tossed  about  upon  the  rocks 
and  rising  grounds,  succeeded  to  the  beech  and 
oak ;  and  after  them  again  came  the  tender  larch, 
and  the  dark  pine,  as  the  road  began  to  wind 
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«p  into  the  mountains.  It  was  a  sultry  autumn 
di^ ;  and  the  mistr  haze  that  hung  about  the 
vorhL  with  the  close  ekctric  air  of  the  forest, 
were  ominous  of  a  thonder-stonn ;  and  at  length 
Ae  doodS}  gathering  round  the  sununits  of  the 
liigfaer  hills,  burst  upon  the  heads  of  Theodore 
and  his  followers,  just  as  they  had  reached  a 
spot,  where,  firom  the  top  of  the  first  range  oi 
eminences,  they  could  gaze  over  a  i^-ide  extent 
of  forest  ground.  The  rain  poured  down  in 
torrents,  the  lightning  flickered  through  the 
sky:  but  neither  of  those  would  have  prevented 
Theodore  from  pursuing  his  way,  had  not  the 
mountain  paths  they  followed  become  so  slippery 
with  the  rain  that  his  horse  could  not  advance, 
and  even  the  lighter  and  more  sure-footed  beasts 
of  the  Huns  eould  make  no  progress. 

They  were  debating  as  to  where  they  could  find 
shelter,  when  suddenly  they  behdd,  standing  on 
the  rock  above,  a  tall  thin  human  form,  scantily 
covered  by  its  tattered  robes  firom  the  wind  or 
storm.  He  was  gazing  down  upon  them  with- 
out speaking;  but  Theodore,  as  soon  as  he  turned 
his  eyes  diat  way,   recoUected  the  enthusiast 


Mizetus,  who  had   attemptt^^l   to  persiiad:-  the 
{Kople.  during  the  earthquake  in  Dalniatia,  to 
stay  and  perish  amidst  the  niins  of  the  filling 
ptbce.   He  had  heard  long  before  that  tl^e  en- 
thnsiast  had  wandered  over  many  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  had  dwelt  long  in  derserts  and  barren 
places  as  an  hermit,  according  to  the  prevailing 
superstition  of  the  day ;  and  the  young  Roman 
doubted  not,   that  since   he  had  been  driven 
forth  by   the   partial    destruction    of   Aspala- 
thos,    Mizetus    had    again    returned     to     his 
erratic     life,     and     found     his    wav    to     tlic 
frontiers    of    Pannonia.       ^^  Go    up    to    him. 
Cremera,**  said  Theodore  — "  Go  up  to  him, 
and,  telling  him  who  we  are,  ask  him  wliere 
we  can  find  shelter,  for  he  must  surelv  have 
some  cave  or  hut  wherein  to  dwell  himself.'^ 

The  Arab  obeyed,  leaving  his  horse  below : 
but  the  enthusiast  made  him  no  reply,  gaz- 
ing sternly  and  even  fiercely  at  him,  til. 
tbe  freedman  used  some  angry  words  to  drivr 
Mm  to  an  answer.  He  then  exclaimed  aloucL 
"Get  ye  gone !  get  ye  gone  from  me,  ye  misei  - 
able^  worldly,  8elf-«eeking  generation !   get  ye 
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gone  !  Ye  shall  not  pollute  idt  dwelling.  Far- 
ther on,  ve  will  find  one  who  will  give  welcome 
alike  to  the  lostfal  Roman  and  the  bloody,  bar- 
teroos  Hmi.  Get  je  gone !  I  will  have  nought 
to  do  with  ye.  On,  on  upon  the  path,  I  say : 
ye  will  find  shelter  onward,  to  cover  your  heads 
fix>m  the  earthly  storm,  though  not  firom  the 
tempest  of  God's  indignation." 

Cremera  reported  to  his  master  the  reply  he 
had  received,  for  the  thunder  prevented  it  firom 
reaching,  at  once,  any  ears  but  his  own ;  and  The- 
odore, as  the  only  course,  slowly  pursued  the  path 
along  which  Mizetus  had  pointed,  looking  anxi- 
ously, as  he  proceeded  over  the  wet  and  slippery 
rocks,  surrounded  by  precipices,  and  impeded 
by  scattered  firagments,  for  some  sign  of  human 
habitation.  It  was  long  ere  he  discovered  any, 
however;  and  was  indeed  passing  on,  when 
Cremera  exclaimed,  ^  There  is  a  cave !  there 
is  a  cave !  and  something  standing  therein  like 
the  figure  of  a  man." 

Theodore  hesitated  not;  but  leading  hb  horse 
towards  the  narrow  mouth  of  a  cavern,  which 
he  now  beheld,  ascended  the  steep  path  with 
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risk  and  difficulty.  The  Huns  followed;  and 
though,  on  entering,  they  discovered  that  the 
dgect  which  Cremera  had  taken  for  a  man 
was  in  fact  a  large  crucifix,  they  found  seated 
iriihin  the  cave  one  of  those  many  devout  but 
enthusiastic  beings,  thous€Uids  of  whom  in  that 
age  devoted  their  lives  to  solitude  and  pri- 
vation, on  a  mistaken  principle  of  religion. 
Some  subjected  themselves  to  the  most  tremen- 
dous inflictions,  thinking  thereby  to  please  God ; 
and  the  pillar  and  the  chain  still  find  their 
place  in  history,  as  illustrations  of  human  fana- 
ticism. But  the  hermit  here  was  of  a  different 
character :  his  enthusiasm  had  taken  a  dififerent 
form;  and  though  not  less  wild,  perhaps  we 
might  say  not  less  diseased,  prompted  him  not 
to  the  severer  sufferings  which  were  indis- 
pensable to  obtain  the  reputation  of  sanc- 
tity amongst  the  anchorites  of  the  Thebais. 
He  dwelt,  it  is  true,  but  in  a  cavern  of 
the  rock;  but  that  cavern,  high  up  on  the 
mountain  side,  was  dry,  and  not  unwholesome : 
his  dress  was  indeed  composed  of  nothing  but 
skins,  yet  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  were 
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principally  clothed  with  the  same  materials, 
though  arranged  in  a  more  convenient  and 
agreeable  form  :  his  bed,  which  was  raised  high 
with  rushes  and  forest  hay,  was  piled  up  above 
that  with  soft  and  warm  skins ;  and  the  contri- 
butions not  only  of  some  neighbouring  villages 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hills,  but  of  many 
distant  towns  (for  the  whole  land  regarded  him 
as  a  holy  being),  supplied  him  plentifully  with 
good  and  varied  food.  His  appearance,  how- 
ever, was  venerable ;  and  his  countenance,  half 
covered  as  it  was  with  a  long  white  beard 
and  a  profusion  of  silvery  hair,  was  calm,  peace- 
ful, and  mild,  and  well  calculated  to  obtain 
both  reverence  and  love.  There  was,  indeed, 
an  occasional  look  of  worldly  shrewdness  seen 
upon  those  high  but  withered  features,  which 
might  have  made  many  a  suspicious  man 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  vocation ;  but  there 
came  also  from  his  eyes,  from  time  to  time^ 
gleams  of  quick  uncertain  light :  whenever 
he  approached  particular  subjects,  too,  his 
whole  air  and  manner  changed^  his  colour 
mounted,   his  eye  flashed^   his  lip  quivered; 
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and  Theodore  could  not  gaze  upon  that  couo- 
tenance,  under  all  its  frequent  changes,  without 
bdiering  that  some  slight  touch  of  insanity 
had  warped  an  intellect  originally  fitted  for 
high  and  noble  things.  When  he  rose  to  wel- 
come the  strangers,  his  beard  fell  down  below 
his  girdle,  and  his  long  nails,  untrimmed  for 
many  a  year,  were  exposed  in  all  their  deformity. 
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His  manners,  however,  were  noble,  one  might 
say,  courtly,  for  there  was  grace  as  well  as  dig- 
nity, and  polished  terms  as  well  as  mild  and 
benevolent   ideas.      He    asked    no   questions, 
neither  whence  the  strangers  came,  nor  whither 
they  were  going ;  but  gladly  gave  them  shelter 
from  the  storm,  and  spread  before  them  such 
viands  as  his  cell  contained,  pressing  them  to 
partake  with  hospitable  care,  and  blessing,  in 
the  name  of  God,  the  food  to  which  he  invited 
them.  His  eye,  however,  rested  upon  Theodore ; 
and  though  the  youth  had  by  this  time  adopted 
m  a  great  degree  the  dress  of  the  Huns,  yet  his 
air  and  countenance  were  not  to  be  mistaken, 
and  the  hermit  addressed  him  at  once  in  Latin. 
^  There  is  a  hermit  fiK>m  our  native  land," 
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he  said,  after  some  conversation  upon  other  sub- 
jects, "  living  near,  and  doubtless  a  holy  and  re- 
ligious man  he  is ;  but  the  Almighty  has  not 
endued  him  with  the  spirit  of  sufferance  towards 
his  fellow-creatures,  and  he  thinks  that  he  can- 
not serve  Grod  without  abhorring  men.  He 
was  sent  hither  unto  me,  some  months  ago,  by 
Eugenius,  bishop  of  Margus,  to  ask  mine  aid 
and  counsel  in  dealing  with  the  Huns;  but,  when 
he  had  received  his  answer,  he  would  not  de- 
part, and  has  remained  here  ever  since,  doubtless 
sent  as  another  thorn  in  my  flesh." 

Theodore  very  well  conceived  how  the  wild 
enthusiast  might  become  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of 
any  one  less  fanatical  than  himself;  and  he  re- 
plied, "  He  refused  us  all  shelter,  but  now, 
reverend  father;  and  sent  us  on  to  thee  in  the 
midst  of  the  storm,  although  I  know  him  well. 
He  dwelt  for  some  two  years  at  Aspalathos,  on 
the  Illyrian  coast,  and  gained  high  repute  for 
sanctity  amongst  the  common  people;  but  in 
the  terrible  earthquake  in  which  we  had  all 
nearly  perished,  some  five  or  six  months  since, 
he  strove  to  persuade  the  people  to  remain 
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instead  of  quitting  tlie  falling  buildings,  pro- 
phesying that  the  last  day  was  about  to  ap- 
pear" 

"  He  prophesy  !  my  son,"  cried  the  hermit, 
with  a  wild  look  of  scorn ;  "  no,  no ;  tlie  gift  of 
prophecy  has  not  fallen  upon  him.  It  is  for 
that  he  hates  me  :  and,  because  I  impart,  as  I 
am  directed,  the  knowledge  of  diose  tilings  that 
are  revealed  unto  me,  to  all  who  ask  it,  he  ab- 
hors and  reviles  me." 

ITieodore  made  no  reply ;    for  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  was  claimed  by  many  a  one  in  those 
days:  and  though  their  predictions  had  often 
proved  false  and  worthless,  yet  tliat  extraor- 
dinarj'  endowment  had  been  too  recently  exer- 
cised and  confirmed  by  facts  for  any  one  in 
that  age  to  say  that  the  purpose  was  accom- 
plished, and  the   power  withdrawn  from   the 
children  of  men.     Theodore  had  learned,  how- 
^'er,  to  doubt ;  and,  therefore,  he  paused  ere 
1^  gave  credit  to  the  gift  which  the  hermit  evi- 
dently wished  to  insinuate  that  he  possessed. 

^  During  the  whole  of  this  day,"  continued 
the  old  roan,  when  he  saw  that  the  young  Ro- 
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man  did  not  answer,  **  I  have  been  waiting 
anxiously,  looking  for  the  approach  of  some 
stranger  from  distant  lands.  There  has  been  a 
knowledge  of  the  coming  of  some  one  upon  me 
since  the  first  dawn  of  day ;  but  it  was  not  thee 
I  expected,  my  son.  It  was  some  one  more 
powerful,  some  one  more  terrible,  with  whom  I 
might  have  to  wrestle  and  contend.  I  know 
not  —  I  cannot  have  deceived  mysel£  Still,  it 
is  now  past  the  third  hour,  and  no  one  has  yet 
come." 

"  I  should  think,"  replied  Theodore,  "  that 
it  were  not  likely  any  one  would  come ;  for  all 
the  great  and  powerful  of  the  land  are  absent 
with  Attila ;  and  we  have  made  a  long  journey 
this  morning  without  encountering  a  living 
creature.** 

'^  But  have  you  had  no  tidings  of  AttQa's 
return  ?  "  demanded  the  hermit.  *^  Some  mes- 
sengers, who  passed  by  this  [dace  but  two  days 
ago,  spoke  of  it  as  likely,  and  brought  me  pre- 
sents from  the  King. 

Theodore  would  not  suffer  himself  to  smik^ 
although  he  thought  that  the  hermit^  like  many 
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soother  man,  might  deceive  himself  in  regard 
to  his  own  powers,  and  confound  shrewd  cal- 
cnlaUons  with  presages.  The  old  man  had 
heard,  it  seemed,  that  Attila  was  likely  to  re* 
turn;  the  messengers  might  very  probably  have 
drojpped  some  hint  as  to  the  time;  and,  the 
mind  of  the  hermit  himself  having  calculated 
the  probabilities,  the  impression  that  it  would 
be  as  he  anticipated  had  become  so  strong  that 
he  looked  upon  that  impression  as  a  certain 
presage;  and,  if  fulfilled,  would  consider  it, 
thenceforth,  as  a  new  instance  of  his  prophetical 
inspiration. 

Hieodore  restrained  all  expression  of  such 
thoughts,  however,  and  merely  replied,  *^  Then, 
bjr  his  sending  you  presents,  you  already  know 
Attila,  and  are  protected  by  him  ?  " 

**  I  know  him,  my  son,**  replied  die  old  man ; 
'^  but  I  am  protected  by  a  higher  King  than  he 
ii*  He  rather  may  call  himself  protected  by  me, 
QPf  at  the  least,  directedf  though  he,  as  I  am,  is 
bat  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God.  The 
BOS  of  those  who  caH  themselves  Christians 
bave  gone  up  on  high,**  he  continued,  whiht  a 
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wild  and  wandering  gleam  of  light  glistened  in 
his  eyes,  and  his  pale  cheek  flushed  — "  the 
sins  of  those  who  call  themselves  Christians 
have  gone  up  on  high,  and  the  vices  of  the  east 
and  the  west  have  risen  up  to  heaven  as  foul  and 
filthy  as  the  smoke  of  a  heathen  sacrifice.  They 
have  called  down  judgments  upon  the  earth ; 
lightnings,  and  tempests,  and  earthquakes,  and 
sickness,  and  pestilence,  and  warfare ;  and,  lo  ! 
amongst  the  visitations  of  God,  I  tell  thee, 
young  man,  this  Attila,  the  King,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  —  an  appointed  instrument  to  punish 
the  iniquities  of  the  land  !  So  long  as  he  shall 
do  exactly  the  work  assigned  to  him,  and  not 
disobey  the  word  that  is  spoken,  he  shall  pros* 
per  on  his  way,  and  shall  sweep  the  lands  fi-om 
the  east  to  the  west,  and  fix>m  the  north  to  the 
south  :  he  shall  stretch  out  one  hand,  and  it  shall 
touch  the  Propontic  gulf;  and  he  shall  stretch 
out  the  other,  and  dip  it  in  the  German  ocean ; 
but  neither  the  city  of  Romulus  nor  the  palace 
of  Constantine  shall  he  see  or  injure.  He  shall 
pull  down  the  cities,  he  shall  destroy  the  na- 
tions, he  shall  trample  under  foot  the  yellow 
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com,  and  the  pui-ple  iig,    and  the  sweet  grape. 
Of  their  olive  trees  he  shall  light  fires  to  warm 
lum  in  the  night ;   and   with  their  flocks  and 
berds  he  shall  feed  the  myriads  that  follow  him 
to  victory  and  spoil.     Armies  shall  not  stand 
bebre  him  for  an  hour,  and  fenced  cities  shall 
not  keep  him   out :  he  shall   destroy  wherever 
he  Cometh,  and  behind  him  he  shall  leave  a  bare 
plain;  but  the  life  of  not  one  of  those  appointed 
to  be  saved  shall  he  take ;  and  if  he  touch  but 
a  liair  of  tlieir  heads,  the  power  shall  pass  away 
from  him,  and  he  shall  die  a  death  pitiful  and 
despised.     Lo !    he   comes,  he    comes  ! "    and 
spreadbg  wide  his  arms,  with  a  wild  but  strik- 
ing gesture,  he  advanced  to  the  mouth  of  the 
cavern,  and  gased  out  upon  the  road  below. 

Theodore,  vrho  had  also  heard  the  sound  of 
horses'  feet  apparently  approaching  up  from 
below,  followed  the  hermit  and  gazed  forth  like- 
vise.  The  thunder  had  ceased,  and  the  rain  was 
iailing  but  slowly,  yet  the  ground  was  not  less 
dippery  and  dangerous  than  when  he  himself 
had  passed*  Nevertheless,  coming  almost  at 
foil  speedy  was  seen  a  horseman,  followed  by 
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two  others  at  some  short  distance  behind.  Not 
a  false  step,  not  a  stumble,  did  the  charger 
make;  and  Theodore  at  once  perceived  that 
the  announcement  of  the  hermit  was  correct, 
and  that  it  was  Attila  himself  who  approached 
to  within  a  yard  of  the  spot  where  they  stood. 
He  came  at  the  same  headlong  speed;  and  then, 
alighting  from  his  horse,  he  threw  the  bridle 
over  its  neck,  and  entered  the  cavern,  with  a 
slow,  calm,  and  tranquil  step.  The  monarch 
gazed  at  Theodore  for  a  moment,  as  if  sur- 
prised at  beholding  him  there,  but  no  shght 
emotions  ever  found  their  way  to  the  counte- 
nance of  Attila ;  and  his  only  observation  was, 
**  Ha  !  my  son,  art  thou  here?  " 

Theodore  bent  his  head,  and  the  monarch 
turned  to  the  hermit,  who  pronounced  in  his 
favour  a  singular  prayer,  one,  indeed,  which 
Theodore  imagined  might  give  no  light  of" 
fence  to  the  stern  chieftain  of  the  Huns.  "  May 
God  enlighten  thine  eyes,''  he  said,  *^  and  purify 
thy  spirit,  and  soften  thy  hard  heart,  and 
make  thee  quit  the  abomination  of  thine  idols, 
80  that  thou  mayst  become  a  servant  of  the  true 
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God,  and  not  merely  an  instrament  of  his  ven- 
gttDce!" 

But  Attila  merely  bowed  his  head,  saying, 
^May  the  truth  shine  upon  me^  whatsoever 
it  is!" 

''Have  I  not  told  thee  the  truth?''  demanded 
the  hermit;  '^  did  I  not  tell  thee  thou  shouldst 
conquer?  Did  I  not  say  that  no  one  should  be 
^  to  oppose  thee,  if  thou  didst  follow  tlie 
words  that  were  spoken  unto  thee  ?  " 

''  I  did  follow  those  words,"  said  Attila :  ''  I 
spared  lirlargus,  as  thou  badest  me,  and  I  gave 
protection,  as  thou  seest,  to  the  first  person  who 
croKed  the  river  to  meet  me ;"  and  he  turned 
his  eyes  upon  Theodore. 

''  Ha  I "  cried  the  hermit,  ^^  and  was  this 
jooth  he?— - 1  qpoke  but  the  words  that  were 
qipointed  me  to  speak,"  he  added ;  ^^  but  I  had 
fimcied  that  they  had  implied  to  another — not 
tohiniL  God  rules  all  these  things  according 
to  his  own  wue  wilL  Say,  where  met  you  the 
ywrth?'* 
Ere  Attila  could  reply,  the  sunshine,  which 

now  beginning  to  pour  into  the  mouth  of 
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the  cavern,  was  darkened  by  a  tall  form,  which 

advanced  with  wild  gestures,  and  placed  itself 

directly  before  the  monarch  of  the  Huns.    It 

was  that  of  the  enthusiast  Mizetus;  who,  in  ibe 

exalted  and  menacing  tone  in  which  he  usually 

spoke,   now   addressed   the  King,   exclaiming, 

"  Woe,  woe,  unto  the  nations  that  thou  wert 

ever  born  !     Woe,  woe,  unto  the  world,  far  aod 

near,  oh,  son  of  Belial,  that  thou  didst  ever  see 

tlie  light  t     Thou  art  dyed  in  blood ;  thou  dost 

ride  in  gore.     The  earthquake  precedes  thee ; 

blue  lightnings   march  with  thy  host;  (amine 

goes  forth  on  thy  right  hand,  and  pestilence  on 

thy  left." 

"  Shall  I  slay  him,  O  mighty  King?"  cried 
one  of  the  attendants  of  Theodore,  who  had 
unsheathed  his  sword,  and  held  it  ready  to  strike 
the  enthusiast  to  the  earth. 

"  Slay  him  not,"  said  Attila,  calmly,  « sl>y 
him  not ;  the  man  is  mad,  and  speaks  the  trath. 
What  hast  thou  more  to  say,  my  brother  ?  Tboo 
hast  but  said  what  is  true." 

"  *  *''"'®  '^'^  what  ia  true."  continued  the 
enthusiast,    "and  there  i,  mor*  truth    to  be 
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^d     Woe  unto  thee  if  thou  doest  not  the  will 
i>f  God!  I  say,  woe  unto  thee!  for,  if  thou  failest 
s>  do  his  will,  all   the  evils  that  thou  pourest 
brth  upon   the    nations    shall,  in    return,  be 
K)ared forth  upon  thee;  nor  shalt  thou  raise 
hj-self  up  in  the  pride  of  thine  heart,  and  say, 
It  is  I  who  do  all  these  things ! '   Neither  shalt 
lu)u  suffer  thyself  to  be  puffed  up  by  the  praises 
of  the  weak  beings  who  now  surround  thee. 
Know  that  thou  art  no  more  than   a  sword  in 
the  hands  of  the  slayer;  a  rod  in   the  hands 
of  Him  who  is  appointed  to  chastise.      Hence- 
forth and  for  ever  cast  away  thy  vain  titles,  and 
abandon  thine  idle  pretences.  Thy  name  is  the 
Scourge  of  God  ;   and  through  all  nations, 
and  unto  all  ages,  by  that  name  shalt  thou  b^ 
bown." 

^  I  will  fulfil  thy  words,  and  do  accept  the 
name,"  replied  Attila,  calmly ;  <*  yes,  I  will  be 
called  the  Scourge  of  Grod ;  and  truly,"  he 
>dded,  with  a  dark  smile,  *^  I  have  already 
Kourged  the  land  from  the  Danube  to  the  sea. 
But  now,  my  friend,  bast  thou  more  to  say  ? 
fcr  thou^  we  reverence  madmen,  and  those 
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whose  intellects  the  gods  have  taken  into  their 
own  keeping,  still  my  time  is  precious^  and  I 
would  be  alone." 

'^  I  am  not  mad,  oh  King,"  replied  the  en- 
thusiast ;  ^*  but  1  tell  thee  truth,  and  yet  I  leave 
thee,  having  given  thee  a  name  by  which  to  know 
thyself,  and  by  which  thou  shalt  be  known 
when  thou  and  I  shall  have  gone  to  our  separ- 
ate places ; "  and  thus  saying,  he  turned  and 
quitted  tlie  cave.* 

^^  I  will  also  go,  oh  King,''  said  Theodore, 
^'  and  will  proceed  upon  the  way  towards  thy 
royal  dwelling." 

*^  Do  so,"  said  Attila :  ^'  go  not  too  fast,  and 
I  will  overtake  you  soon." 

Theodore  craved  a  blessing  of  the  hermit, 
and  then  departed.  The  road  still  mounted 
for  some  way ;  but  by  this  time  the  rain  was 
over,  and,  as  a  drpng  wind  rose  up,  the  horses 
could  better  keep  their  feet  upon  the  steep  and 
rocky  ground.    Passing  over  the  ridge  of  the 

*  It  would  appear,  from  various  accounts,  that  the 
tremendous  title  by  which  Attihi  was  wdi  pleased  to  be 
known,  was  given  to  him  as  stated  above,  though  some 
lay  the  scene  of  his  intenriew  with  the  Hermit  in  OauL 
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mountain,  tlie  road,  in  about  half  an  hour, 
began  to  descend  through  woodj  glens  and 
wild  rocky  ravines,  similar  to  those  which  they 
bad  passed  in  ascending;  and  as  Theodore 
slowly  pursued  his  way,  he  revolved  in  his  ovn 
mind  that  part  of  the  conversation  between  the 
l^nnit  and  the  mighty  monarch  of  the  Huns, 
which  referred  more  particularly  to  himself.  It 
vaa  not  difficult  to  discover  that,  actuated  by 
saperstitious  feeling,  Attila  had,  in  consequence 
of  some  vague  warning  of  the  hermit,  spared 
the  young  Roman,  not  from  any  prepossesior. 
in  his  favour,  but  solely  because  he  thought  it 
the  coomiand  of  Heaven,  and  a  condJtfon  on 
vhich  the  success  of  his  enterprise  depended. 
3inoe  those  first  events,  however,  the  monarch 
bad  shown  him  kindness  of  an  extraordinarv 
character ;  and  either  from  some  vagne  noticr. 
of  their  fate  being  linked  together,  by  vjvrjt 
unexplained  and  mysterioos  tie,  or  from  r.^- 
tnnl  feeling  of  favour  towards  him,  bad  evincerl 
in  interest  in  his  &te  and  happiness  which  dfr- 
manded  gratitude.  Theodore  was  not  one  to 
maon  very  nicely  as  to  how  far  the  motives  of  a 
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bene&ctor  lessen  the  obligation  imposed  by  his 
kindness ;  and  he  only  remembered  that  Attila 
had  twice  saved  his  life,  as  well  as  spared  him 
where  any  other  Roman  would  have  fallen,  when 
he  intruded  uncalled  into  the  Dacian  territory ; 
that  he  had  rescued  from  worse  than  death  those 
he  most  loved,  and  had  shown  a  kindly  sjrm- 
pathy  with  feelings  that  few  supposed  him  to 
possess.  Thus,  though  he  revolved  the  means 
of  learning  more  of  what  were  the  first  motives 
of  the  King  in  giving  hun  such  protection,  he 
determmed,  as  he  rode  on  with  his  followers, 
to  seek  every  opportunity  of  showing  his  just 
gratitude  towards  Attila. 

They  had  not  gone  far,  however,  ere  the 
sound  of  horses'  feet  was  heard  echoing  among 
the  crags ;  and  in  a  moment  after  Attila  was  by 
the  young  Roman's  side.  A  slight  shade  of 
triumphant  pleasure  —  enough  upon  the  coun- 
tenance of  Attila  to  tell  that  he  was  moved 
internally  by  no  slight  feelings  of  satisfaction 
—  met  the  eye  of  Theodore  as  he  turned  to 
answer  the  monarch's  greeting. 

"  Art  thou  quite  recovered,  my  son  ?  **  de- 
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manded  the  King.  "  We  heard  that  thou  hadst 
been  ill,  and  likely  to  die ;  but  the  gods  protect 
those  whom  they  love." 

"  I  am  now  quite  recovered,"  replied  Theo- 
dore ;  '*  but  I  was  very  ill,  and  should  have 
died,  had  it  not  been  for  the  care  and  tender- 
ness of  thy  brother's  wife  and  children." 

"  Let  the  good  acts  of  the  wife,"  replied  At- 
tila,  **  counterpoise  the  bad  acts  of  the  husband. 
But  Bleda  will  not  seek  thy  death  now,  I  trust* 
We  have  made  war  in  company ;  we  have  con- 
quered together;  and  he  has  had  a  plentiful,  a 
more  than  plentiful,  share  of  the  spoil.  It  was 
me  he  sought  to  injure  more  than  thee;  and 
now  that  his  appetite  for  prey  and  power  seems 
satisfied,  he  may  heed  the  suggestions  of  pru- 
dence, and  forget  the  ambition  for  which  he 
has  neither  talent  nor  energy  sufficient." 

Though  the  words  of  the  King  might  have  led 
to  a  fuller  explanation  of  the  mysterious  tie  by 
which  he  seemed  to  feel  himself  bound  to  Theo- 
dore, yet  the  interest  of  the  young  Roman  was 
more  strongly  excited  by  the  mention  of  barba- 
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rian  triamphs  in  his  native  land,  than  by  any 
thing  which  conld  personally  afiEect  himself ;  and 
he  replied,  with  an  inquiring  tone,  **  I  have 
heard  nothing,  O  Attila  !  of  thy  progress  since 
I  left  thee.  I  have  rec^ved  no  tidings  even  of 
how  the  war  has  gone." 

"War!**  said  Attila,  proudly;  "I  call  that 
war  where  brave  men  encounter  one  another, 
and  fight  till  one  surrenders  or  dies ;  but  such 
is  not  that  which  the  Romans  have  offered  to 
Attila.  Wouldst  thou  know,  youth,  how  my 
march  through  Mcesia  and  Thrace  has  gone? 
Thus  has  it  happened;  but  call  it  not  a  war&re^ 
fi)r  war&re  there  has  been  none.  I  have 
marched  upon  the  necks  of  conquered  oiemiet 
to  the  JEgean  Sea.  Hoemns  and  Rhodope  have 
not  stayed  me;  seven^  fortified  cities  have  fidlen 
before  me;  and  the  last  Roman  army  which 
dared  to  look  me  in  the  face  lies  rotting  in  die 
Thractan  Chersonese,  as  thou  doest  call  it,  or 
leeds  the  vultures  firom  Mount  Ida.  I  fimnd  the 
hmd  a  garden,  and  I  left  it  a  deaert^  even  as  I 
promised  to  do ;  but  I  ny  unto  the  weak  thii^ 
that  siu  upon  the  eastern  throne^  *  Why  hast 


tboQ  made  me  do  this  ?      Why  hast  thou  called 
me  to  slay  thy  subjects  and  lay  waste  thy  cities  ? 
I  slept  in  peace,  till  I  was  wakened  by  thine  in- 
justice.   My  sword  grew  unto  its  scabbard;  my 
people  kept  their  Bocks,  and  were  turning  tillers 
of  the  ground:    the   Danube  flowed  between 
calm  and  peaceful  banks,   and  my  people  held 
out  the  hand  of  amity  unto  thine.     I  gave  thee 
leave  to  trade  within  my  land,  and  at  the  first 
mart  where  thy  subjects  appeared  they  plun- 
dered mine,  and  8Co£fed  at  the  claims  of  justice. 
I  demanded  that  he  who,  as  I  was  told,  had 
concerted  the  deed  with  others,  Eugenius,  the 
Bishop  of  Margus,  should  be  given  up  to  me; 
or  some  one,  proved  to  be  the  robber,  in  his 
stead    Thou  wouldst  give  me  no  justice,  and  I 
have  taken  vengeance ;  but  the  deed  is  thine, 
oh  weak  man,   for  thou  wert  the  aggressor. 
Thou  hast  lighted  the  fire  that  has  consumed 
thy  land,  and  the  punishment  is  not  yet  com- 
plete.' " 

'<  And  did  none  resist  thee  ?  **    demanded 
Theodore  sorrowfully.    <^Did  none  show  that 
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the  ifwra  of  our  £uheffs  still  lives  at  least  in 
ct  cbe  dukinen  ?  ** 

fes^  Tes«*  replied  Attila.    ^  There  was  one 
ehTy  calkd  A«nrn«tj  whotse  children  showed 
what   ancient  Romans  may  perhaps  have 
lK«n»     They  were  worthy  to  have  fought  be- 
neath my  standard^  &>r  they  repelled  that  stand- 
ard tinxn  their  wallsi.      They  fought   as  thou 
woolckt  have  foogfat,  my  son,  and  they  won  the 
reverence  and  the  iove  of  Attila.     I  found  that 
they  might  be  slain,  but  could  not  be  conquered ; 
and  I  valued  my  own  glory  too  much  to  risk  it 
by  crushing  a  race  that  I  acknowledged  to  be 
worthy  of  lifc.     All  the  rest  fought,  if  they  did 
fighty  like  cowards  and  like  slaves,  and  I  slew 
them  without  remorse;  but  1  would  not  have 
destroyed  those  Azimuntines  to  have  saved  ray 
right  hancL     Bear  witness,  youth,  of  what  I  tell 
you.     My  people  have  been  robbed  and  plun- 
dered  by   the  creatures  of  Theodoaius ;  I  de- 
manded justice  ,  it  was  refused ;   I  took  revenge. 
Thine  emperor  now  seeks  to  treat,  because  he 
thinks  he  can  deceive  Attila ;  thou  shalt  witness 
his  proceedings,  and  shalt  judge  whether  I  strike 
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again  i»itbout  just  cause.  Attila  slays  not 
^thout  cause;  but  thine  is  a  lettered  nation, 
and  they  will  transmit  a  false  tale  of  these  deeds 
unto  after  times.     We  Huns  write  not  our  own 
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TKE   CHASE   OF   THE    URUS. 

Theodore  puisued  his  way  with  his  own  fol- 
I^wrfs  onhr,  after  the  King  had  left  him,  to  re- 
turn to  his  host ;  and  less  than  two  days  more 
brcM^t  him  to  the  banks  of  the  Tibiscos.    At 
the  third  hour  after  sunrise^  on  the  second  day 
after  meeting  with  Attila,  he  came  in  sight  of 
one  of  the  few  fixed  habitations  of  the  wandering 
Scythians  —  the  ordinary  dwelling  of  the  King. 
It  was  all  unlike  a  Roman  capital,  and  yet  it 
was  not  an  unpleastng  scene. 

Upon  a  wide  plain,  broken  by  some  tracts  of 
wood,  and  skirted  by  some  rich  sloping  hills,  at 
the  foot  of  which  it  rested,  stood  a  congregation 
of  several  thoosandb  of  low  wooden  dwellings, 
each  separated  firom  the  other,  and  covering 
»  large  ^Mce  of  ground;  but  with  all  their 
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again  ^tbout  just  cause.  Attila  slays  not 
without  cause;  but  thine  is  a  lettered  nation, 
and  they  will  transmit  a  false  tale  of  these  deeds 
unto  after  times.  We  Huns  write  not  our  own 
histories." 
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would  render  their  resistance  to  any  invading 
force  desperate,  determined,  and  unconquerable. 
He  himself  as  he  passed,  excited  no  great  at- 
tention, for  the  Roman  features,  with  the  Hun- 
Dish  dress,  was  too  common  amongst  them  to 
call  forth  much  remark.  Cremera  the  Arab. 
however,  by  his  powerful  limbs  and  his  gigantic 
height,  drew  all  eyes  upon  the  little  troop,  as  it 
advanced  towards  the  mansion  of  the  King;  and 
Theodore  heard  many  an  observation  made 
upon  him  and  his,  in  tongues  which  the  speaken 
thought  he  could  not  understand,  but  which 
were  familiar  to  his  ear. 

At  length  they  reached  the  c^n  space  in 
vhich  the  dwelling  of  Attila  was  placed*  It 
was  merely  a  wooden  building  like  the  rest,  but 
&r  more  extended,  and  though  as  simple  as  any 
in  some  respects,  yet  much  more  ornamented 
lod  tasteful  in  others.  Besides  the  principal 
mansiony  a  number  of  smaller  houses  were  con- 
gregated in  the  same  space,  probably  destined 
bt  the  Tecq>tion  of  his  immediate  oflBcen  and 
friends;  but  the  whole  mass  of  buildings  thus 
coDeeted  was  aeparated  from  the  reat  fay  a  piece 
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would  render  their  resistance  to  any  invading 
force  desperate,  determined,  and  unconquerable. 
He  himself  as  he  passed,  excited  no  great  at- 
tention^ for  the  Roman  features,  with  the  Hun- 
nish  dress,  was  too  common  amongst  them  to 
call  forth  much  remark.  Cremera  the  Arab, 
however,  by  his  powerful  limbs  and  his  gigantic 
height,  drew  all  eyes  upon  the  little  troop,  as  it 
advanced  towards  the  mansion  of  the  King;  and 
Theodore  heard  many  an  observation  made 
upon  him  and  his,  in  tongues  which  the  speakers 
thought  he  could  not  understand,  but  which 
were  familiar  to  his  ear. 

At  length  they  reached  the  open  space  in 
which  the  dwelling  of  Attila  was  placed*  It 
was  merely  a  wooden  building  like  the  rest,  but 
&r  more  extended,  and  though  as  simple  as  any 
in  some  respects,  yet  much  more  ornamented 
and  tasteful  in  others.  Besides  the  principal 
mansion,  a  number  of  smaller  houses  were  con^ 
gr^ated  in  the  same  space,  probably  destined 
for  the  reception  of  his  immediate  officers  and 
friends;  but  the  whole  mass  of  buildings  thus 
cdlected  was  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  piece 
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of  open  ground,  spreading  on  ail  sides,  to  the 
extent  of  several  acres.  In  this  space  a  number 
of  horsemen  were  exercising  themselves  with 
various  arms,  poising  the  spear,  casting  the 
javelin,  drawing  the  bow,  or  urging  the  mock 
contest  with  the  sword.  Under  the  porticoes, 
and  within  the  low  screens,  groups  of  women 
and  children  were  seen  employed  in  various 
household  occupations  and  juvenile  amuse- 
ments; and  the  whole  presented  a  picture  of 
cheerful,  active,  and  happy  life,  which  might 
have  taught  an  inexperienced  heart  to  believe, 
that  amongst  that  people  was  to  be  found  the 
wished-for  state,  where  busy  life  proceeded  in 
peaceful  tranquillity,  without  the  cares,  the 
anxieties,  the  jealousies,  the  strifes,  of  more 
civilised  and  more  corrupt  society. 

Theodore  rode  on,  as  he  had  been  directed, 
towards  the  gate  of  the  principal  dwelling; 
but  he  was  surprised,  and  somewhat  o£fended, 
as  he  came  near,  by  one  of  the  horsemen,  who 
was  careering  in  the  open  space,  hurling  a 
javelin  right  across  his  path,  so  as  to  pass  within 
a  foot  of  his  head.    Theodore's  nerves,  however, 
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wiere  too  stron^y  strung  to  give  way  even  to  the 
slightest  appearance  of  emotion,  and  urging  for- 
nrd  his  horse,  rather  don  checking  it,  he 
pisBed  on,  without  noticing  a  loud  and  scornful 
laugh,  which  burst  firora  the  young  man  who 
had  cast  the  dart.  Cremera,  who  rode  a  little 
bdiind  his  master,  turned  and  gazed  fiercely 
nrand,  while  the  Hunnish  youth,  and  those 
who  were  sporting  with  him,  dashed  in  amongst 
die  followers  of  Theodore,  as  if  on  purpose  to 
ilbturb  him,  separating  a  part  of  them  from 
the  rest  Theodore  was  now  turning  to  remon- 
strate; but  he  heard  the  chief  of  his  attendants 
already  in  sharp  discussion  with  his  fellow- 
countrymen;  and  the  first  words  that  caught  his 
ttr  made  him  resolve  to  abstain  from  even  re- 
monstrance, in  a  case  which  might  add  new 
causes  of  anxiety  and  circumstances  of  diffi- 
culty to  hb  long  and  painful  exile  amongst  the 
Huns. 

''Know  you  who  I  am?"  cried  the  youth 
who  had  hurled  the  javelin. 

''Well I"  answered  Theodore's  attendant. 
^  Yoaaie  £llac»  the  son  of  the  King,  yourself  a 
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moparcli :  but  we  are  here  under  the  shield  of 
Anila,  where  his  son  himself  dare  not  strike  m\ 
for  Attila  is  jiBt,  and  kindred  blood  shields  no 
<■«  from  the  stroke  of  his  equity."     Some  more 
wwds  ensued;  and  EUac  at  length  said,  ^^Is 
■Of  diis  he  who  has  dared  my  uncle  Bleda,  and 
proroked  him  to  anger?" 

^We  know  nought  of  that,  O  King!"  re- 
plied the  attendant:  ^'aU  we  know  is,  that  we 
are  gi^^^en  to  this  yooi^  leader  by  Attila  the 
King^  as  true  sokiiers  to  their  chief.     We  are 

commanded  and  are  willing  to  die  in  his  de- 

neno^  and  wiU  guard  him  against  any  one,  and 

every  one,  with  our  lives." 

*•  Have  ye   no  tribe  and  chieftain  of  your 

own?"  demanded  EUac  acomfiilly.      ^  Where 

is  the  head  of  your  own  race,  that  ye  have  the 

base  task  of  IbUowii^  a  stranger  ?** 

"  The  head  of  our  race  died  upon  the  plains 

of  Gaul,  with  fi%  of  our  brethren,"  replied  the 

•tt»Hlant ;  "and  it  is  not  abase  task  to  foUow  a 
sword  which  has  drank  deep  even  of  the  Uood 
of  our  own  nation^" 
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If  it  have  drank  the  blood  of 


our  nation," 
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'^ed  Ellac,    ^^  he   that  wields  it  should    be 

skin." 

"^Such  is  not  the  will  of  the  King,"  replied 
tbe  attendant ;  and  he  then  added,  ^Stop  as 
Qot,  0  King,  for  we  do  our  duty." 

The  young  chieftain  sullenly  drew  back  bis 
borse,  and  turning?  with  a  look  of  an^rrv  com- 
ment  to  his  own  followers,  he  suffered  those  of 
Theodore  to  proceed.  They  accordin^y  rode 
00.  and  overtook  the  young  Roman,  who  liad 
preceded  them  by  a  few  paces,  just  as  be 
reached  the  light  screens  of  wood-work  which 
separated  the  palace  of  Attila  from  the  open 
^ace  around  it. 

There  Theodore  dismounted  firom  his  horse. 

ud  in  a  moment  was  surrounded  bv  a  nimiber 

of  those  who  were  spending  their  idleness  under 

ihe  shade  of  the  portico.     A  mixed  and  motley 

gioap  they  were,  comprising  old  warriors,  unfit 

any  longer  to  draw  the  sword,  beautiful  girls  of 

vinous  ages,  —  from  that  at  which  the  (nture 

lovelines  bursts  forth  firom  the  green  film  of 

chiklhoody  like  the  first  f^ieoing  of  the  rose,  to 

that  at  which  dianiis  that  have  seen  the  fiilness 
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of  the  summer  day  spread  out  in  their  last  un- 
faded  hours,  like  the  same  rose  when  its  leaves 
are  first  ready  to  fall.  Children,  too,  were 
there,  and  many  a  slave  from  every  distant  land, 
with  mutes  and  dwarfs,  singers,  jester^  and 
buffoons.* 

A  number  of  these,  as  we  have  said,  now 
crowded  round  Theodore,  with  looks  of  in- 
terest and  expectation,  while  others,  listless 
and  unheeding,  lay  quietly  in  the  sun,  casting 
their  eyes,  with  idle  carelessness,  upon  the 
stranger,  without  thinking  it  worth  their  while 
to  move.  Many  was  the  question  that  was  now 
asked,  and  many  was  the  curious  trait  which 
struck  the  sight  of  Theodore.  But  we  must  not 
pause  to  paint  minutely  the  life  and  manners  of 
the  Hims.    That  Attila  was  on  his  march  home- 

*  Both  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians  strive  to  im- 
press their  readers  with  the  idea  that  the  Huns  were 
mere  Scythian  savages ;  but  at  every  line  they  let  fall 
something  which  impugns  this  assertion.  We  find  that 
gold,  gems,  silver,  tables,  various  kinds  of  drinks  of  th&r 
own  manu&cture,  fire  arms  and  equipments,  jesters, 
dwarfs,  singing,  and  several  games  of  chance  were  com- 
mon amongst  them :  and  in  short  that  there  was  an  ex- 
traordinary mixture  of  civilised  arts  with  barbarian 
habits. 
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ward  was  already  known  at  the  royal  village, 
and  orders  had  been  received  regarding  the 
treatment  of  the  young  stranger.  One  of  the 
houses  in  the  same  enclosure  as  that  of  the 
monarch  had  been  appointed  him  for  a  dwell- 
ing; and  having  taken  up  his  abode  therein,  he 
found  himself  served  and  supplied  as  if  he  had 
been  one  of  the  barbarian  king's  own  children. 

Although  the  scene  which  now  passed  daily 
before  his  eye  was  very  different  from  that 
which  he  had  witnessed  at  the  dwelling  of  Bleda, 
and  he  found  it  more  difficult  to  enter  into  the 
lundly  intimacy  of  any  of  the  barbarian  families 
than  he  had  done  there,  yet  the  same  simple 
manners  were  to  be  seen.  Large  flocks  and 
herds  were  daily  driven  out  to  pasture ;  from 
^ery  dwelling  poured  forth  the  drove  in  the 
looming,  and  to  every  dwelling  returned  the 
weD-fed  catde  in  the  evenings  with  him  who 
had  been  their  guardian  during  the  day,  sing- 
ing his  rude  song  to  cheer  the  empty  hours. 

The  women,  too»  whatever  their  rank  or 
ttation  amongst  the  people,  were  seen  sitting 
ht&fie  their  dwellings  twirling  the  spindle  in 
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the  sun,  or  occupied  in  other  domestic  cares 
which  had  long  since  been  abandoned  by  the 
polished  and  luxurious  dames  of  Rome. 

The  mixture  of  foreign  nations  with  the 
Hunnish  population  had  indeed  produced  a 
sort  of  mockery  of  the  vices  and  luxuries  of 
civilised  capitals ;  and  Theodore  saw  that  simple 
fare,  and  coarse,  unomamented  garments  were 
by  no  means  universal  amongst  the  Huns. 
Gold  and  silver,  and  precious  stones,  appeared 
upon  the  persons  and  in  the  dwellings  of  many, 
and  even  the  silken  vestures  of  the  East  w^re 
seen  amongst  the  female  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. 

For  several  days  Theodore  remained  almost 
totally  without  socie^ ;  for  after  the  first  move- 
ment of  curiosity  the  inhabitants  of  the  palace 
took  no  further  notice  of  him,  and  no  one  else 
sought  for  his  acquaintance,  except,  indeed, 
some  of  those  Romans  who  had  abandoned  their 
country  and  assumed  the  appearance  of  the 
Huns.  Several  of  these,  it  is  true,  presented 
themselves  at  his  dwelling,  and  would  fiiin  have 
looked  upon  him  as  one  of  themselves;  but  Theo* 
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dore  was  on  his  guard,  and  he  received  their  ad- 
vances somewhat  coldly.    He  was  ready,  indeed, 
to  meet  with  kmdly  friendship  any  one  whom 
the  arm  of  injustice  had  driven  from  their  na- 
tive land,  and  who  preserved  pure  their  faith 
and  honour,  hut  unwilling  to  hold  an  hour's 
companionship  with  men  who  had  been  scourged 
forth  by  their  own  vices,  or  had  betrayed  their 
native  land  for  the  gratification  of  any  passion, 
whether  the  sordid  hope  of  gain,  the  wild  thirst 
of  ambition,  or  the  burning  fury  of  revenge. 
Of  all  who  thus  came  to  him  he  was  suspicious, 
and  bis  doubts  were  not  removed  by  their  man- 
ners; for  all  more  or  less  afiected  to  graft  upon 
the  polish  of  the  Roman  the  rude  and  barbarian 
fierceness  of  the  Hun.     Though  accustomed  to 
ft  more  refined,  though  perhaps  not  a  better, 
state  of  society,  they  endeavoured  to  assume  the 
oumners  of  the  nation   amongst  whom   they 
dwelt;  and  the  mixture  thus  produced  was  both 
painful  and  disgusting  to  the  feelings  of  the 
young  Roman,  whose  character  was  too  decided 
in  its  nature  ever  to  change  by  its  contact  with 
others,  and  possessed  too  much  dignity  to  afiect 
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manners  of  any  kind  but  those  which  sprang 
from  his  own  heart,  tutored  as  it  had  been 
from  youth  in  habits  of  graceful  ease. 

In  all  the  visits  of  this  kind  that  he  received, 
and  they  were  many,  a  topic  of  conversation 
soon  presented  itself  which  acted  as  a  touchstone 
upon  the  exiles.  This  was  the  comparative  ex- 
cellence of  the  Roman  and  barbarian  mode  of 
life.  Almost  every  one  broke  forth  on  the  first 
mention  of  such  a  subject  into  wild  and  vague 
praises  of  the  simplicity,  the  freedom,  the  purity 
of  the  more  unrestrained  and  uncivilised  nation 
into  whose  arms  either  fortune  or  folly  had  driven 
them ;  and  all  the  common-places  against  luxury, 
and  eifeminacy  had  been  conned  and  noted 
down  to  justify  as  a  choice  that  which  was  in  fiict 
a  necessity,  —  their  abode  amongst  the  Huns* 
But  Theodore  thought  differently,  and  lie  ex- 
pressed strongly  his  opinion. 

No  man  hated  more  effeminacy,  no  one  more 
despised  sensual  luxury;  but  he  thought  that 
refined  manners  and  refined  taste  might  exist 
with  virtue,  purit)r,  even  simplicity;  and  be 
thought  also  that  as  the  most  precious  sub« 
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stances,  the  hardest  metals,  and  the  brightest 
itones,  take  the  finest  polish,  so  the  most  gener- 
ous heart,  the  firmest  and  the  most  exalted 
mind,  are  those  most  capable  of  receiving  the 
highest  degree  of  civilisation.  At  all  events, 
he  felt  sure  that  no  one  who  had  tasted  the 
refinements  of  cultivated  life  could  lose  their 
taste  for  what  was  graceful  and  elegant ;  and 
that  i(  from  any  hatred  of  the  vices  or  follies 
which  had  crept  into  a  decaying  empire,  they 
fled  to  a  more  simple  and  less  corrupted  state, 
they  would  still  prize  highly,  and  maintain  in 
themselves,  that  noble  suavity,  that  generous 
urbanity,  which  springs  from  the  feelings  of  a 
khid,  a  self-possessed,  and  a  dignified  mind. 

These  opinions,  as  I  have  said,  he  did  not 
scniple  to  express  boldly  and  distinctly;  and 
he  soon  found  that  such  notions,  together  with 
those  he  entertained  regarding  patriotism,  and 
ihe  duty  of  every  man  towards  his  country,  were 
i^pleasant  to  the  ears  of  his  visiters.  Some  slunk 
*^  with  feelings  of  shame,  not  altogether  ex- 
^  in  their  bosoms.  Some  boldly  scoffed  at  such 
Pi^ndiced  ideas;  and  only  one  or  two,  with  calm 
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expressions  of  r^ret,  acknowledged  that  they 
felt  as  he  did,  and  only  lamented  that  injustice 
and  oppression  had  driven  them  from  the  society 
in  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  dweU, 
and  the  refined  pleasures  which  they  were 
capable  of  enjoying,  to  the  wilds  of  Dacia,  and 
the  company  of  barbarians.  With  these  Theo- 
dore would  not  have  been  unwilling  to  asso- 
ciate :  but  ere  he  did  so,  he  sought  to  see  more 
of  them,  and  to  hear  their  history  from  other 
lips  than  their  own ;  and,  therefore,  with  a  cold- 
ness of  demeanour,  which  was  not  natural  to 
him,  he  received  all  advances  from  his  fellow- 
countrymen. 

EUac,  the  son  of  Attila,  he  saw  no  more; 
and  he  was  glad  to  be  spared  firesh  collision 
with  one  who  was  evidently  ill  disposed  towards 
him,  and  who  was  so  dangerous  an  enemy. 
He  strove  not  to  avoid  any  one,  however,  but 
walked  forth  alone  amongst  the  houses  of  the 
Huns,  with  that  fearless  calmness  which  is 
generally  its  own  safi^ard.  Still  he  saw, 
without  choosing  to  remark  it,  that  Cremera's 
apprehensions  for  his  safe^  were  greater  than 
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is  own;  and  that  though  he  ventured  not  to 
remonstrate  against  any  part  of  his  master's 
behaviour,  yet  whenever  the  young  Roman  went 
forth  on  foot  towards  the  close  of  day,  to  enjoy 
the  calm  hour  of  evening  in  that  tranquil  medi- 
tation with  which  it  seems  to  sympathise,  he 
caught  a  glance,  here  and  there,  of  the  tall, 
dusky  form  of  the  Arab,  following  his  footsteps 
with  watchful  care. 

Sometimes  the  young  Roman  would  ride  out 
on  horseback,  followed  by  his  attendants,  to 
hunt  in  the  neighbouring  woods ;  and  if  any  of 
the  idler  Huns  followed  their  troop  to  join  in 
the  amusement,  or  to  share  their  game,  the  skill 
and  activity  which  Theodore  had  acquired  ex- 
cited their  wonder  and  admiration. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  seventli  day 
aftei  his  arrival  at  the  residence  of  Attila,  he 
thus  went  forth,  accompanied  both  by  the 
Alani  and  the  Huns,  who  had  been  given  to 
him,  and  rode  along  by  the  banks  of  Tibiscus, 
to  the  wide  deep  woods  which,  at  the  distance 
of  about  five  miles  from  the  village,  swept  up 
from  the  river,  and  covered  the  sides,  nearly  to 
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the  top,  of  a  lateral  shoot  of  those  highr  moun- 
tains  which  crossed  the  country  to  the  eastward. 

He  followed  the  side  of  the  river  as  closely 
as  the  nature  of  the  ground  permitted,  even 
after  he  had  entered  the  woods;  for  he  knew 
that  about  that  hour  the  st^  and  the  elks, 
then  so  common  in  the  Dacian  and  Pannonian 
forests,  came  down  to  drink  at  the  larger 
streams,  seeming  to  disdain  the  bright  but 
pretty  rivulets  that  sparkled  down  the  sides  of 
the  mountains.  He  had  heard,  too,  that  such 
was  the  case  with  the  ul*us,  or  wild  bull ;  but 
that  animal  was  scarce  ^eti  in  those  northern 
solitudes,  and  he  had  not  any  personal  know- 
ledge of  its  habits. 

Remarking  the  course  of  the  stream  i^rfien 
first  he  entered  the  wood,  he  ordered  his  at- 
tendants to  spread  out  at  some  distance  from 
himself,  and  drive  the  game  towards  the  river, 
the  banks  of  which  he  himself  proposed  to 
follow.  Little  appeared,  however,  and  that  of 
a  kind  not  worthy  of  pursuit.  A  wolf,  indeed, 
crossed  his  path,  and,  casting  his  javeHn  at  it, 
he  struck  the  grim  robber  of  the  fold  down  to 
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the  ground ;  but  shaking  it  quickly  from  his 
weapon  he  passed  on,  and  for  near  an  hour  fol- 
lowed  the  side  of  the  stream,  hearing  from  time 
to  time  the  cries  of  his  attendants,  as  they 
dxNited,  both  to  giTe  notice  to  their  companions 
of  the  course  they  were  pursuing,  and  to  scare 
the  gsme  from  the  lair. 

Mingling  other  thoughts,  of  a  more  heart- 
Ht  and  interesting  kind,  with  the  alternate 
expectations  and  disappointments  —  trifling,  in- 
deed, but  still  exciting — of  the  chase,  he  did 
not  remark  that  after  a  time  the  voices  of  his 
felWers  sounded  less  and  less  loud,  and  that 
the  river  swept  away  more  than  he  had  calcu- 
lated towards  the  west.     Cremera,  indeed,  he 
saw  from  time  to  time  emerge  from  the  deeper 
puis  of  the  wood  to  catch  a  glance  of  him,  and 
then  plunge  in  again,  and  he  fancied  that  the 
odiers  were  not  fiur  distant.     But  at  length  all 
die  sounds  ceased,  and  after  some  time  he  be- 
sme  aware  that  he  had  strayed  considerably 
from  the  direction  which  he  had  proposed  to 
tike.    He  heeded  it  not  much,  however,  saying 
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to  himself,  "  They  will  soon  rejoin  me :  the  river 
sweeps  round  again  not  far  on." 

As  he  thus  thought,  he  heard  the  distant  cry 
of  dogs,  and  putting  his  horse  into  a  quicker 
pace,  he  hurried  on  towards  the  spot  from 
which  the  sounds  proceeded.  They  were  faint 
and  far  off,  however ;  but  as  he  rode  forward 
they  seemed  to  advance  upon  him,  winding 
hither  and  thither  in  the  wood,  and  he  thought, 
as  his  practised  ear  caught  the  somids,  ^^  It 
must  be  an  elk  they  are  upon,  they  cry  more 
eagerly  than  on  a  stag." 

There  were  some  high  grounds  above  him, 
but  covered  with  deep  wood ;  and  though,  soon 
after,  Theodore  could  hear  the  musical  voices 
of  the  hounds  pass  across  the  upland,  and  could 
even  catch  the  rushing  and  crashing  sound  of 
some  large  beast  passing  through  the  undei^ 
wood,  he  could  neither  see  dogs  nor  game.  He 
thought,  however,  "  That  is  no  elk  I  It  does 
not  bound  like  an  elk  —  most  probably  a  wild 
boar ;  and  if  so,  one  of  enormous  size." 

Then,  giving  a  hasty  glance  to  the  river,  he 
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exclaimed,  ^' It  turns  there:  the  brute  must 
either  take  the  water,  &ce  the  dogs,  or  come 
back  hither  by  the  open  ground;"  and  urging 
his  horse  as  dose  as  possible  to  the  stream,  he 
rode  on  to  meet  the  animal,  whatever  it  was, 
just  as  it  burst  from  the  wood.  As  he  ap- 
proached, he  heard  that  he  had  calculated 
rightly,  by  the  turn  which  the  dogs  took ;  and 
he  paused,  that  he  might  fling  his  javelin  with  a 
surer  aim. 

At  that  moment,  however,  a  cry  like  that  of 

a  human  being  in  pain  or  fear,  caught  his  ear, 

proceeding  from  amongst  the  trees  just  before 

Um;  and,  dashing  on  to  give  aid  if  the  beast 

were  brought  to  bay,  he  plunged  his  horse  in 

amongst  the  brushwood,  passed  in  a  moment 

a  narrow  slip  of  forest  that  impeded  his  sight, 

and   found    himself  in   a  small  open   space, 

itmnd  three  sides  of  which  the  river  bent  like 

t  sickle. 

One  object}  however,  in  that  space  occupied 
all  bis  attention^  one  feeling  took  possession  of 
his  heart,  and  but  one  course  was  Idl  him  to 
pursue.     In  the  midst,  clothed  in  a  shaggy 
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mane,  with  foam  coTering  its  black  nostrils  and 
fury  flashjng  from  its  dark  lunister  eyes,  its  foot 
planted  on  a  homid  that  it  had  just  killed,  and 
its  enormous  neck  bent  and  head  drawn  back, 
in  act  to  strike  again  with  the  short  but  pointed 
horns  upon  its  wide  square  brow,  stood  the 
Urus,  which  the  dogs  had  driven  from  its 
mountain  solitudes. 

Before  it,  prostrate  on  the  earth,  and  panting 

in  the  agonies  of  death,  lay  one  of  the  small 

horses  of  the   Huns,   with   streams  of   blood 

pouring  forth  from  a  tremendous  gore  in  its 

side.     Fallen  with  the  fidlen  horsey  lay  a  boy  (^ 

about  twelve  years  of  age^  splendidly  i^f^paidled 

aftar  the  barbarian  fiushion,  and  with  one  small 

hand  raised  and  grasping  a  swoird,  he  made  a 

vain  effort  to  strike  the  fisll  adversary  that  wai 

rushing  upon  Jiim- 

On  one  moment  hung  life  or  death ;  and,  ev^i 
while  his  horse  was  clearing  the  last  brushwood 
Theodore,  with  all  the  strength  and  swiibien  of 
youth  and  vigour,  hurled  his  unerring  javdm 
at  the  monster.  It  struck  him  but  alig)itly»  fiir 
the  youth's  hand  was  shaken  by  the  spring  of 
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bis  bone;  but  it  flew  00  swiftly,  tliat  the  sharp 
steel  cut  through  the  tough  hide  upon  his  back, 
jost  as  he  was  dashing  forward  to  crush  the  boy 
to  atoms.  It  shook  and  turned  him ;  and  as 
the  young  Hun  writhed  pardy  on  one  side,  the 
fory  of  the  animal's  stroke  was  spent  upon  the 
dying  horse.  Mad,  however,  with  pain,  he  now 
tun)ed  upon  his  new  assailant;  but  Theodore, 
active  as  well  as  strong,  snatched  the  second 
ja?elin  from  his  saddle  bow,  sprang  from  his 
horse,  and  met  the  brute  as  he  rushed  upon 
hinL 

With  his  head  down  and  his  eyes  dosed,  the 
Urus  rushed  on :  but  Theodore,  though  know- 
ing his  danger,  was  neither  fearful  nor  unpre- 
psred,  and  when  the  animal  was  within  two 
•teps  <rf*  where  be  stood,  he  darted  cm  one  side, 
ind  then  plunged  the  spear  into  its  back.  The 
ve^xm  struck  against  the  bone,  however  — 
stopp^ — broke  short  off;  and,  but  little  in- 
jored,  the  bull  turned  upon  him  again* 

There  were  now  the  cries  of  ccnning  hunts- 
men, but  no  time  was  left  fiir  distant  succour 
to  arrive.     On  himself  on  himself  alone,  the 
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The  weapon  had  ibimd  the  heart  of  the  6erc« 
animal;  and  after  but  one  &int  effort  to  rise. 
his  head  and  hoofs  beat  the  ground  in  the 
bitter  struggle  of  the  fiery  and  tenacious  life 
partmg  from  the  powerful  bodj,  tiU  with  a 
low  bellowing  groan  he  eiqpired. 

Theodore  raised  h  imself  from  the  ground,  and 
drawing  his  sword  from  the  carcase  of  the  Urns. 
be  gazed  round  upon  the  scene  in  which  the 
strife  had  taken  place.  Greatlv  was  it  altered 
voce  he  had  last  looked  about  him,  for  it  was 
ffled  with  a  multitude ;  and  when  Theodore 
tonied  his  eyes  towards  the  spot  where  had 
l^telv  lain  the  boy  be  had  just  sared  fix>m  death, 
be  saw  him  raised  up  fixxn  his  dead  horse,  and 
citsped  in  the  arms  of  Attila  himselC 
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Now,    however,     as    he    looked  rouzxL 
(biaed  the  whole,  well  knowing  the  ciif ^om  of 
tboie  barbarian  chiefs  to  pursue  the  cfaase  m 
eigerly   while    marchizig    along    with    htj^ZL^ 
innies,  as  when  it  serred  to  solace  the  vac&r.: 
iKmrs  of  peace.     That  he  had  JEalien  in  with  *ibc 
hunt  of  Attila  he  clearly  perceived ;    bat  wiy.. 
*&s  the  bov  that  he  had  saved,  he  cooid  orJv 
guber  from  the  fond  embrace,  with  which  itx 
dark  monarch  held  him  in  his  powerful  arrii^. 
Fond  and   tender,  no  one  who  saw  it  o?i:id 
<ioubt  what  that  unbrace  reallv  wa»:   and  Tr» 
icaree  any  sign  of  emotion  could  be  dxacov^erei 
on  the  irm  countenance  which  so  often  kd  um: 
liaaghter  in  the  fiercest  fields  of  barbarian  war. 
The  boy  was  talking  eagerly  and  lapicly. 
tod  pointing  to  Theodore  as  he  rose;   and  :hr 
moment  after,  wUle  the  young  Roman  dr-w 
finth  his  sword  firom  the  side  of  the    mighiy 
beast,  that  lay  cambering  the  earth  like  a  huge 
grey  moand,  the  king  set  his  son  down,  iir.d 
after  resting  bis  broad  hand  on  his  head  for  a 
■wment,   strode  across   the  open   space,   and 
stood  bj  the  aide  of  the  boy's  deliverer. 
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For  an  instant  his  eye  ran  over  the  tremendous 

limbs  of  the  Urus,  the  broad  square  head,  the 

tangled  mane,  from  amidst  the  thick  coarse  hair 

of  which  the  dark  blood  was  pouring  out  in 

streams,  and  upon  the  sharp  pointed  horns,  one 

of  which  had  burrowed  in  the  earth,  as  he  had 

rolled  over  in  the  agonies  of  death  —  and  then 

he  turned  his  look  upon  his  boy.     The  next 

instant  he   held   out  his   hand  to   Theodore, 

saying,  "  Thou  hast  saved  my  child  !  —  WeD 

and  truly  did  yon  holy  man  declare,  that  the 

safety  of  myself  and  of  my  race  depended  upon 

him  whom  I  should  first  meet,  as  I  marched 

against  the  Romans;  and  that  the  first  act  of 

forbearance  and  mercy  which  I  showed  should 

be   followed  by  benefits  that   I  could  never 

repay.     Nor  was  that  aU.     When  you  met  me 

on  the  mountain,  young  Roman,  scarce  a  week 

since,  that  same  old  man,  gazing  firom  the  brink 

of  the  Everlasting,  and  beholding  the  future  like 

a  valley  at  his  feet,  traced  out  the  after  life  of 

this  my  youngest  son.     He  should  escape  firom 

mighty  perils,  the  Prophet  said,  and  be  the  last 

who  should  survive  to  carry  on  my  race.     Has 
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be  not  DOW  escaped  from  mighty  perQ  by  thine 
aid?  and  though  it  was  foredoomed,  deep  and 
beartfelt  is  the  gratitude  which  I  owe  thee,  for 
saving  the  life  of  this  my  boy,  at  the  immediate 
hazard  of  thine  own.  Attila  thanks  thee,  and 
will  keep  the  memory  of  this  deed  in  his  heart 
I  have  called  thee  my  son,  oh  Theodore,  and 
shall  thou  not  be  unto  me  a  son  indeed  ?  Av. 
and  a  well  beloved  son  too,  only  next  in  place 
to  him  whom  thou  hast  rescued  from  untimely 
death." 

*'I  am  still  thy  debtor,  oh  Attila,"  replied 
Theodore :    *^  once  hast  thou  spared  me,  when 
I  intruded  on  thy  territories ;  twice  hast  thou 
saved  my  life^  knowing  me  to  be  a  Roman,  and 
an  enemy ;  and  I  have  only  rescued  this  fair 
hojj  whom  I  would  have  saved  as  unhesitatingly 
if  he  had  been  the  son  of  the  poorest  warrior  in 
the  Hunnisb  ranks;"  and  as  he  spoke,  he  held 
out  his  hand  towards  the  youth,  who  had  ad- 
vanced nearly  to  his  fether's  side,  and  who 
leixed  it  eagerly,  and  clasped  it  with  a  grateful 
gesture  to  his  heart 

^  Let  mutual  benefits  bind  us  to  each  other. 
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and  fiink  in  the  manxien  of  the  bov  ;  and  m 
the?  went,  he  told  his  deliverer  how  the  wfaofe 
of  tiuit  day's  adv^iture  had  come  about ;  how 
he  had  gone  forth  from  the  palace  four  or  fire 
days  before  to  meet  his  father  on  the  march 
hoiDevard ;  and  how  in  that  dav'i  hunting  he 
bad  been  stationed  near  the  risers  brinlc  w 
vitch  for  the  smaller  game  as  it  «aa  driven 
down  to  the  water;  and  then,  when  the  Unit 
appeared,  how  he  had  fancied  he  would  pkase 
Attila  by  killing  such  a  gigantic  beast  as  that. 
He  dwelt,  too,  on  all  be  felt  when  he  found  fait 
hoise  slain  and  himself  at  the  mercy  of  the 
enraged  monster,  and  Theodore  cxperieoeed  a 
doable  pride  and  pleasure  in  hawing  Mwed  w 
promising  a  childL 

From  time  to  time,  as  diej  rode  on,  the  \ 
Roman  cast  his  eyes  around,  and  Iktened 
^fhat  anxiously  tor  the  oonnng  of  his  own 
tendants,  fearing  that  they  mighi  aeek  fer  him 
kx^  in  dMNe  dark  woods.  CrcnMra,  howerer^  he 
hid  seen  amongst  dioie  vim  smod  aioond  when 
he  rote  from  faia  contctt  with  ifae  wiU  bull; 
ml  be  doubled  not  dmt  dw  odicra  would  soon 
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Attila  proceeded  slowlr,  and  as  be  rode  on 
spoke  to  no  one,  except  when  he  turned,  and 
with  an  unwonted  smile  of  fond  paternal  lo^e 
addressed  a  few  words  to  Iiis  rescued  bor. 

At  length,  towards  evening,  they  emerged 
from  the  forest ;  and  entering  one  of  the  plains 
which  here  and  there  dirersLGed  the  coontrr. 
they  approached  once  more  the  wild  and  extra- 
ordinary scene  presented  by  a  Hunni^h  camp. 
At  a  considerable  distance  Theodore  could  sec- 
it  as  it  lay  upon  the  slope  of  one  of  the  up- 
land^ with  the  duskv  millions  movine  about  in 
thrir  various  occupations,  with  a  bustling,  whirl- 
ing activity,  like  ants  in  one  of  the  large  ant 
UOs  of  that  very  land.  As  they  q^roached 
nearer,  the  different  masses  seemed  to  separate ; 
3nd  the  camp  assumed  the  same  appearance  — 
*ith  its  fires  and  circles  of  waggons  —  that  it 
had  presented  when  Theodore  before  beheld  it 
in  the  Roman  territorv. 

Approaching  the  central  circle,  which  formed 
<he  abode  of  Atdla,  die  monarch  tamed  towards 
the  young  Roman,  saying,  "Yoa  follow  me  !" 
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and  passing  on,    he   led  the   way  within  the 
boundary. 

The  space  enclosed  for  the  monarch's  own 
dwelling  was  large,  and  filled  with  a  number  of 
Huns,  busy  in  various  preparations.  A  change, 
however,  seemed  to  have  come  over  the  tastes  of 
Attila  since  his  successful  invasion  of  the  Ro- 
man territory,  for  many  more  of  the  external 
marks  of  dignity  of  station  surrounded  his 
abode.  In  the  midst  of  the  circle^  too,  stood  a 
magnificent  tent,  which  bad  evidently  once 
belonged  to  one  of  the  luxurious  generals  of 
the  E^astern  empire,  but  which  was  now  sur* 
mounted  by  the  same  black  eagle  that  orna- 
mented the  standards  of  the  Huns.  Thither 
Attila  himself  proceeded,  while  all  made  way 
for  his  footsteps  with  looks  of  awe  and  respect, 
not  servile,  not  timid,  but  seeming  only  the 
expression  of  heartfelt  reverence  for  the  daring 
courage,  the  powerful  genius,  the  migfaQr  mind, 
which  nature  had  implanted  in  the  breast  of 
him  whom  the  accident  of  birth  had  made  a 
king. 
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Theodore  paused^  and  looked  to  the  boy 
Ernac,  who  se^Ened  to  understand  his  doubts 
It  onoe^  and  replied  to  them  by  sajdng,  *^  Yes, 
itay  you  here,  and  make  your  people  get  you 
provisions !  I  will  go  in  to  my  father,  and  see 
what  is  his  will  with  regard  to  you ;  but  I  must 
wait  till  he  speaks  to  me,  for  I  dare  not  address 
him  first." 

The  young  Roman  was  by  this  time  suffi* 
dently  accustomed  to  the  manners  of  the  Huns 
to  make  himself  at  home  amongst  them,  without 
luieasiDess  or  restraint;  and  proceeding  nearly 
to  dte  verge  of  the  circle,  he  lay  down  upon  the 
groond,  while  the  Huns  who  accompanied  him, 
nd  who  had  1^  this  time  8q)arated  themselves 
from  the  foUowers  of  the  monarch,  lighted  a  fire, 
nd  sought  for  provisions  in  the  camp* 

He  gave  himself  up  to  a  fit  of  musings  re- 
garding the  events  of  the  day,  and  the  differ* 
enoe  of  his  own  feelings  now,  compared  with 
what  they  had  been  but  a  few  months  before. 
At  that  time^  when  he  at  first  met  Attila — 
though  he  had  experienced  on  beholding  hinif 
efen  hefiire  he  was  aware  of  his  name  and 
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scatioiiy  s^isations  which  he  could  not  define  — 
be  b^  r^arded  the  monarch  of  the  Huns  but 
as  the  talented  chief  of  numerous  barbarian 
hordes.  Xow  he  felt  hourly  creeping  over  him 
more  and  more  of  that  same  kind  of  awe  with 
winch  the  various  nations  under  his  command 
seemed  uniformly  to  regard  their  chief;  and 
Theodore  tried  to  investigate  in  what  consisted 
that  peculiar  power  which  was  producing  such 
an  impression,  gaining  such  an  ascendency  over 
a  mind  not  unconscious  of  vigour,  activity,  and 
brightness.  He  revolved  the  words,  the  conduct 
of  Attila  in  every  respect,  and  he  could  attribute 
this  effect  to  nothing,  were  it  not  to  the  com- 
bination of  many  great  and  powerful  qualities, 
seldom  united  in  one  man,  but,  as  it  were^  all 
cemented  together  in  the  mind  of  Attila  by  a 
certain  calm,  deliberate  sternness,  which  never 
left  him  except  in  the  fiercest  fiiry  of  the  san- 
guinary strife.  His  every  thought  seemed  stem ; 
and  the  unshaken  and  extraordinary  riftlmppag 
which  he  possessed  on  all  occasions,  appeared  to 
give  him  instant  and  perfect  command  over  all 
the  powerfiil  talents  which  he  possessed.   There 
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could  be  no  such  thing  as  doubt  or  hesitation 
in  his  nature ;  and  to  that  godlike  certainty  of 
purpose  Tlieodore  attributed  the  power  over 
the  minds  of  others  which  he  so  singularly  pos- 
sessed. 

Wlule  he  thus  lay  musing,  forgetful  of  the 

scene  around  him,  a  sudden  step  woke  him  from 

his  reverie ;  and  the  next  moment,  his  former 

antagonist,  Arderic,  king  of  the  Gepidae,  cast 

his  huge  bulk  down  upon  the  ground  beside  him. 

"Well,  my  friend — "  he  said,  looking  upon  the 

countenance  of  Theodore,  and  running  his  eye 

over  the  limbs  of  the  youth,  manly  and  strong  as 

tliey  were,  but  still  infinitely  inferior  in  muscular 

strength  to  his  own,  "  Well,  my  friend,  when  last 

we  met  it  was  in  deadly  strife;  and  now,  in  calm 

friendship,  after  our  contest  is  over.     1  love  the 

brave^  whether  they  be  enemies  or  not:  and  when 

the  boy  Ernac,  who  is  not  unlike  thee  in  face  and 

manners,  told  me  thou  wert  here,  I  resolved  to 

come  and  see  thee,  that  I  might  discover,  if  I 

could,  how  one  who  seemed  to  me  but  a  stripling 

could  ^ve  me  more  trouble  in  the  combat  than 

a  whole  cohort  of  his  countrymen.     I  cannot 
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understand  it,  even  now,  for  thou  art  very 
young,  and  certainly  not  yet  in  strength  mine 
equal.  Thou  art  more  active,  perhaps,  bnt 
that  will  not  do  every  thing.  However,  let  us 
not  talk  of  strife !  I  come  to  eat  and  drink 
with  thee,  that  the  hond  of  hospitable  union 
may  be  strong  between  us.*' 

^^  Gladly  will  I  make  it  so,  noble  Arderic," 
replied  Theodore.  **  The  generous  and  noble 
soon  become  friends,  whenever  they  cease  to  be 
enemies.  You  spared  my  life  when  you  might 
have  taken  it,  and  I  will  love  you  not  a  bit  the 
less  because  you  vanquished  me." 

**  I  spared  you  not,  good  youth,  for  your  own 
sake,"  replied  Arderic,  frankly ;  '<  I  spared  you 
for  the  sake  of  Attila,  my  firi^id.  I  would  have 
slain  you  at  the  next  blow,  had  it  not  been  for 
him ;  for  at  that  moment  my  blood  was  heated. 
You  had,  with  your  own  hand,  kflled  three  of  my 
people^  and  I  had  not  time  nor  coolness  to  think, 
just  then,  that  you  were  a  braveyouth,  and  a  noUe 
spirit^  and  that  it  were  a  pity  to  cut  you  off  sosoon. 
I  may  have  thought  so  since;  and  fixwn  my  heart 
1  forgive  you  for  thinning  our  ranks  of  two  or 
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three  of  those  startled  foxes,  who  fled  before 
you  when  you  burst  amongst  them*  as  if  they 
thought  you  must  be  some  evil  demon,  to 
dare,  with  but  two  comrades,  to  attack  a  whole 
triW* 

"  You  held  as  prisoners,  noble  Arderic,*'  re- 
plied Theodore^  "  those  whom  I  valued  far  more 
than  life  itself;  and  my  only  calculation  was, 
how  long  I  could  bar  the  way  against  your  war- 
riors, while  those  I  sought  to  save  effected  their 

^  I  thought  so,"  rejoined  the  king  of  the  Ge- 
pids^  **  I  thought  so :  and  now  I  hear  tliat  your 
mother  and  that  &ir  girl  —  who  is  not  your 
sister — are  amongst  your  kinsmen  of  the  Alani. 
Why  go  you  not  to  see  them  ?  " 

^  Because^"  replied  Theodore,  *^  I  have  pror 
fflised  to  stay  with  Attila  for  full  seven  years." 

^  Ofa»  he  will  give  you  leave  to  go,"  replied 
Arderic.  **  Use  him  but  nobly,  and  Attila  is 
ever  kind  and  generous.  He  will  give  you  leave 
to  go.  When  first  he  speaks  to  you»  lead  you 
the  conversation  to  your  wishes ;  and  besides," 
added  the  chief,  with  a  grave  and  warning  look, 
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drive  us  on  again  upon  our  var.  as  a  berd  d*:«» 
to  a  strav  bull  that  wanders  from  the  droT-r.  I 
put  no  faith  in  such  prophecie* :  and  I  •«*  ir^az 
eren  ih©?e  who  do.  strive  as  much  to  havr:  '.b^.r 
own  war  asainst  dentin  v.  as  xitrne  who  :r-lr.'k  iLa: 
there  is  no  such  thinir-  Xow,  B!-.-":!  wouii  laie 
your  head  io-idoito'pi',  iii  order  to  p-ji  ?-i*  b-T>- 
tber'?  fate  out  of  Tofiit :  and  Elht^  thev  si  v.  Li^ 
no  great  love  for  vou.  thouirb  be  be  A ::!-«.% 
son.  Bui  hU  hatred  proceeds  merely  fr.-ni  OTt-r- 
bearing  pride.  He  love*  hi*  &ther.  ar.d  •s'-.-^d 
not  injure  him ;  but  he  likes  not  thrii  A:i^ 
should  favour  or  promote  anj  one  but  hi:ri.^rr- f.'' 

"  I  will  take  care  to  give  him  no  offrsoe."* 
replied  Theodore.  ^  I  seek  no  promotion  a: 
Attila's  handsy  because,  as  a  Roman,  I  can 
receive  none.  Hb  love.  I  believe.  I  already 
poisess ;  but  £llac  will  not  envr  me  tliat.  w:^!* 
be  finds  that  it  is  followed  bv  no  benefit*  de^ 
Handed  or  conferred.** 

'^  It  is  therefore,  I  say,"  answered  Arderic, 
"  that  it  would  be  well  for  yon  to  be  absent  from 
dus  land  for  a  short  qpaoe.  Bleda's  ambition 
win  not  let  him  reft,  though  Attila  thinks  that 
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It  MP  3ait»£  "UTTT  wA  brorcTs  and  with  spoil. 
?iir  "iie  ^■^'■-e.  icii  latVcTi'rc^  *nd  avarice  are 
3xsD:iB7iff  3lt*iii">  xmCr^r-c  'wu^  not  let  hun 
'^^^^  I  5^7  -  ini£  :3ifs*t  :iirs^  will  come  to  an 
ioif  i«*=  nuiT^  Tz^:czi&  tie  wTcT !  Bui  here  come 
zi.n^  irrrTriii.i.'s  tzd  x±De  I-r^friei  w:di  food,  fer 

T^fr«  ▼Ts  ^'<T>«.-'->-~  r  «o  fhuik  and  noble  m 
t2if  reirrr:^  :c  Ar-it-rc*  Cl*:  Tbeodore  was  not 
Txiiwi-Iiiijr  t:  passes?  h^?  frt'^csiship :  but  scarcely 
ca*£  r^rer  r.'israi  i>?  ir:e;U  plooed  before  them? 
w^itfir  1  —.:<>;  r;r^!:  fr:a  A:uLa  cadied  the  young 
R:^=.i:i  :r  r'_5  rn?s^-zoe.  Without  delav,  he  fol- 
Ic-v-ei  trr*  IIu::  ri  the  r^nt  of  the  monarch, 
^r..:zi  hsf  :":ur.vi  wi:h  Eraac,  his  youngest  son, 
aloae. 

AttiLi  ^as  sealed  oo  a  rude  bench,  and 
Hothtd  in  the  simplest  garments  of  his  race; 
but  yet  there  was  still  that  indescribable  calm 
dignity  which,  perhaps^  had  greater  and  more 
extraordinary  effect  from  the  harshness  of  his 
features  and  the  want  of  accurate  proportion  in 
his  limbs.  He  greeted  Theodore  kindly,  and 
made  him  sit  down  beside  him;  and  onc^  more 
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touching  upon  the  events  of  the  morning,  lie 

spoke  of  the  skill   and   dexterity,  as  well   as 

strengtli  and  courage,  which  were  required  in 

hunting  the  wild  bull,  saying  that  few  but  the 

most  powerful  and  the  most  daring  of  their  own 

practised  hunters  were  at  all  competent  to  meet 

that  ferocious  beast  when  brought  to  bay.      He 

asked  where  Theodore  had  learned  his  skill  in 

the  chase;  and  the  youth's  answer,  informing 

him  how  long  he  had  remained  with  the  family 

of  his  brother  Bleda,  threw  the  monarch  into 

a  fit  of  musing. 

"  Then  thou  hast  never  quitted  the  territory 
of  the  Hims  since  thou  didst  first  enter  it  ?"  de- 
manded Attila. 

"  Never,  oh  King,"  replied  the  young  Roman. 
'^I  plighted  my  word  to  thee  tliat  I  would  not." 
^  Not  in  a  direct  manner,"  answered  Attila ; 
^and  I  thought  that  strong  temptation  might 
have  led  thee  to  the  land  of  the  Alani.  1  would 
not  mquire :  it  sufficed  me  that  thou  liadst  re- 
tnmed." 

"  My  word,  oh  King,"  answered  Theodore, 
"whether  directly  or  indirectly  given,  is  never 
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om  thou  didst  part  from  so  sadly  between  the 
irgus  and  the  Danube  ?" 
''Have  I  longed?"  exclaimed  Theodore. 
)h  king !  many  and  many  has  been  the  night 
It,  after  the  hardest  day's  hunting,  I  have 
3sed  without  the  soft  finger  of  sleep  touching 
loe  eyelids,  thinking  deeply  of  those  dear 
ends  of  mine  early  youth,  and  thirsting  to 
lK>ld  them  again,  as  the  weary  traveller  in  the 
isert  thirsts  for  a  draught  of  water  from  the 
^-remembered  fountain  in  his  own  domestic 
ill.  It  has  been  my  dream  by  night,  when 
umber  has  shut  out  the  world's  realities.  It  has 
een  my  dream  by  day,  when  thought  has  wan- 
ered  on  from  objects  present,  to  a  world  <jS  her 
in,  with  hope  and  imagination  for  her  guides. 
)bhowI  have  longed  to  see  them  once  again  !'* 
i&d,  clasping  his  hands  together,  the  youth 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  gpiound,  and  seemed  to 
|famge  into  the  Tinons  of  happiness  which  his 
vwds  called  up. 

'^Thon  shaltgo,**  said  Attila,  ^^and  taste  the 
JOT  far  whidi  thou  hast  pined.  Yet  rest  with 
me  two  days,  in  oider  that  my  brother  Bleda 
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mav  betake  himself  to  his  own  abode,  and  leave 
the  path  open  to  thee  without  danger.  Not 
that  I  think  he  would  hurt  thee  now:  he  is 
sated  with  plunder  and  with  conquest.  Never- 
theless it  were  as  well  to  wait;  for  though  he  left 
the  camp  this  morning  to  bend  his  steps  home- 
ward, yet  he  goes  but  slowly,  and  his  followers 
are  not  safe.  Still,  thou  shalt  go  after  two  days 
are  at  an  end.  Go,  Emac,  my  son,  and  learn 
from  Onegisus  if  any  of  the  followers  of  thine 
uncle  Bleda  are  still  in  the  camp.** 

The  boy  departed  without  a  word,  and-  Theo- 
dore remained  with  Attila,  who  proceeded  to  fix 
the  time  within  which  he  bound  Theodore  to 
limit  his  absence.  "  The  full  moon  will  see  thy 
departure,**  he  said,  "  and  she  shall  once  fill  up 
her  crescent  during  thine  absence ;  but  ere  the 
second  time  of  her  fulness  thou  shalt  return,  or 
thou  art  false  to  Attila.  Wert  thou  to  stay 
longer,  the  snows  would  impede  thy  return ;  and 
in  the  long  evenings  of  the  winter  I  would  have 
thee  here,  for  I  might  seek  to  hold  discourse 
with  thee  upon  the  state  and  changes  of  thy 
native  land.   Thou  art  one  who,  having  guarded 
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his  honesty  in  dishonest  times  and  amidst  di» 
honest  people,  deserve  that  thy  words  should 
find  attention.'* 

Almost  as  he  spoke,  his  son  Ernac  returned, 
saying,  ^^  Bleda  is  gone,  my  father,  and  all  his 
followers,  except  his  household  slaves,  who  fol- 
low by  day-break  in  the  morning,  with  Zercon 
his  black  jester.  I  saw  the  foul  slave  myself; 
and  he  said  his  master  had  gone  away  so  quickly, 
because,  having  taken  so  much  plunder  from 
those  who  were  weaker  than  himself,  he  feared 
to  be  left  with  those  who  were  stronger,  lest 
they  should  begin  the  game  again." 

^'  Thou  saidest  nothing  of  this  youth's  jour- 
ney, I  trust,"  said  Attila. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  the  boy.  "  But  when 
Zercon  asked  me  if  the  Roman  youth  were  still 
here,  I  answered  yes,  but  that  he  would  not  be 
here  long." 

**  Unwisely  answered,  my  son,"  said  Attila  : 
*^  but  it  matters  not ;  I  wiU  send  those  with  him 
who  can  protect  him.  Thou  shalt  lead  back  a 
troop  of  the  Alani  to  their  own  land,"  he  con- 
tinoedy  turning  to  Theodore ;    ^^  and  in  the 
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CHAR  V. 


THE   BITTER   WRONG. 


In  the  audience  hall  of  the  rustic  palace  of 
Attila,  towards  the  middle  of  the  subsequent 
day,  were  assembled  the  chiefs  of  all  the  different 
nations  he  commanded;  and  at  once  strange  and 
brilliant  was  the  display  of  wild,  but  rich  and 
picturesque  attire  which  there  presented  itself. 
The  gold  and  silver  of  conquered  nations,  the 
trinkets  and  precious  stones  of  many  a  plundered 
palace,  were  mingled  with  the  shining  steel  and 
rich  furs  of  the  conquerors ;  and  scarcely  could 
the  luxurious  court  of  those  famed  eastern  mo- 
narchs,  whose  effeminate  splendour  had  become 
a  by-word  in  the  world,  exceed  in  the  blaze  of 
gems  and  gold  the  hall  of  the  dark  monarch 
of  the  Huns.  But  in  the  midst  of  all,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  all  by  the  perfect  simplici^  of 
his  garb,  sat  Attila  himself,  with  his  large  hand 
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r?^enir  m  ^e  iron  hUt  of  his  broad  beav}' 
Tcr-ri.  KiniZ?  -jf  an  hundred  different  nations 
?tood  jnond.  jpizicuj  ^di  awe  and  veneration 
upon  rhat  dark  plain  man.  and  acknowledging 
in  every  look  jnd  gesture  the  mightj*  influence 
ct  superior  inDelltect.  Beside  these,  on  either 
Ixiind  were  pia».tf«i  d:e  :iany  son?^  and  the  &- 
^<:arite  triends  of  the  mouarch :  amongst  the 
Idsc  appeared  Onesr^us,  Edlcon^  and  Theodore ; 
ar.d  a  number  of  slaves  and  attendants,  covered 
wirh  barbarian  ornaments*  filled  up  the  rest  of 
the  wide  space. 

What  had  pa:5sed  before  needs  not  descrip- 
tion, but  at  the  moment  we  now  speak  of  a 
messenger  from  the  weak  Theodosius  was 
brought  into  the  presence  of  the  King,  with  the 
aspect  of  a  trembling  slave  approaching  an  of- 
fended master.  Attila  gazed  upon  him  sternly 
as  he  came  near ;  and  Theodore  felt  the  indig- 
nant blood  rush  up  into  his  cheeks,  as  he  wit- 
nessed the  degradation  of  his  country. 

"  Art  thou  of  what  thy  nation  calls  of  patrician 
raxik?'*  demanded  Attila,  when  the  ambassa- 
dor, with  his  forehead  almost   bending  to  the 
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ground,  had  approached  within  two  steps    of 

the  monarch. 
"  Alas,  no,"   he  answered ;  ^*  I  am  but  the 

humblest  slave  of  Attila  the  king." 
^If  thou  art  my  slave,  thou  art  happier  dian  I 

believed  thee  to  be,**  replied  Attila ;  "  for  to  be 
the  slave  of  a  slave  is  a  humbler  rank  than  any 
that  we  know  on  this  side  of  the  Danube.  Yet 
such  thou  art,  if  thou  art  the  servant  of  Theo- 
dosius.  How  dares  he,"  continued  the  King, 
fixmg  his  keen  black  eyes  fiercely  upon  him, 
^  how  dares  he  to  send  any  but  the  noblest  in 
lib  land  to  treat  with  him  who  sets  his  foot 
upon  his  neck  ?  'T  is  well  for  thee  that  diou 
art  but  a  servant,  and  that  therefore  we  pardon 
thee,  otherwise  hadst  thou  died  the  death,  for 
daring  to  present  thyself  before  me.  But  now, 
get  thee  gone  !  —  Yet  stay  !  Edicon,  we  will 
that  thou  shouldst  accompany  him  back  to  the 
^ous  dty  of  Theodosius,  the  womanly  king 
of  an  effeminate  nation.  Thou  shalt  go  into 
his  presence  and  say  unto  him,  '  How  is  it  that 
thou  hast  been  so  insolent  as  to  send  any  of 
blood  less  noble  than  thine  own,  even  to  lick 
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the  dust  beneath  the  feet  of  Attila  ?     As  thou 
hast  so  done,  thou  shalt  be  exiled  again  by  tbe 
same  hand  that  has  smitten  thee;  for  Attila, 
the  King,  thy  master  and  mine,  bids  thee  pre- 
pare a  place  for  him.*   Thus  shalt  thou  speak  — 
in  these  words  and  no  others?  " 

**  Oh  king  !  I  will  obey  thee  to  a  word,"  re- 
plied Edicon.  "  When  wilt  thou  that  I  set 
out?" 

"  Ere  the  earth  be  three  days  older,"  an- 
swered Attila:  "take  that  Roman  slave  from 
my  presence;  to  see  him  offends  mine  eye. 
Now,  what  tidings  from  my  brother  Bleda  ? " 
he  continued,  turning  to  a  warrior  who  stood 
near,  dressed  in  glittering  apparel. 

**  He  greets  thee  well,  oh  king !  and  bids 
me  tell  thee  that,  after  resting  in  his  own 
dwelling  for  a  space,  he  will  lead  his  warriors 
towards  the  banks  of  the  Aluta,  if  thou  dost  not 
need  his  services  against  thine  enemies." 

Attila  turned  his  eyes  towards  Arderic,  who 
cast  his  down,  and  smoothed  back  the  beard 
from  his  upper  lip. 

'^  Fortune  attend  him,"  said  the  monarch ; 
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^  and  thou  mayest  tell  fainiy  mj  friend,  that  as 
"^  will  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  revolted 
Oeus,  he  had  better,  if  his  time  permit,  reduce 
Aem  to  a  wise  and  bloodless  submission,  other- 
ivise  Attila  must  march  against  them  himself 
ud  this  hand  strikes  but  once.  Bid  good  for- 
tune attend  him,  and  wisdom  guide  him  in  all 
liis  actions ! " 

Attila  placed  a  peculiar  emphasis  on  his 
vords,  but  his  countenance  underwent  no  varla- 
ion.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case  with 
liechiefe  who  stood  around,  on  the  brows  of 
nany  of  whom  Theodore  had  remarked  a 
^d  gather  at  the  announcement  of  Bleda's 
)Drposes ;  and  they  now  heard  the  reply  of  their 
^t  leader  with  a  grim  but  not  insignificant 
mile.  The  young  Roman  could  not,  it  is  true, 
liviiie  the  secret  causes  of  all  that  he  saw ;  but 
be  conversation  of  Arderic  on  the  preceding 
▼ming  led  him  to  believe  that  Bleda  was  hur- 
jing  on  in  his  hopeless  schemes  of  ambition, 
nd  that  he  would  soon  be  plunged  into  open 
Mitention  with  his  fiu:  more  powerful  brother. 
Hdi  all  the  fi^ling^  of  a  Roman  yet  strong 
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vichm  hinu  Theodore  could  hardly  r^ret  the 
prospect  of  a  struggle  which  might  divide  and 
CNXupv  the  enemies  of  his  native  country ;  but 
still  he  felt  a  d^ree  of  sorrowful  regret  that  all 
the  high  and  noble  qualities  of  the  barbarian 
kuur  should  not  have  been  enough  to  win  the 
iove.  or  overawe  tlie  ambition,  of  his  inferior 
brother. 

When  the  messenger  of  Bleda  had  departed, 
Theodora  himself  was  called  before  the  King. 
The  object  of  Attila  was  but  to  give  him  per- 
mts>ion  to  begin  his  journey  on  the  following 
nKtming:  but  as  this  was  the  first  time  that  the 
voung  Roman*  whose  undaunted  bearing  had 
busied  the  tongue  of  rumour  in  the  camp,  had 
appeared  before  the  monarch  in  the  presence  of 
the  Hunnish  chie&,  many  an  eye  was  turned  to 
watch  his  demeanour,  some  of  die  leaders  look- 
ing upon  him  with  jealousy,  as  having  suddenly 
staned  into  a  place  in  Attila's  &vour,  some 
gaiing  with  ready  admiration  upon  one  who 
had  so  eariv  obtained  that  renown  which  is 
dear  to  everv  noble  heart 
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Whatever  might  be  the  feelings  with  which 
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Theodore   approached    the   powerful  chief  on 
whom  his  fate  so  entirely  depended,  he  would 
not  for  an  empire  have  shown  before  the  eyes 
of  the  barbarians  the  slightest  sign  of  fear  or 
awe.     Grave  and  respectful  his  demeanour  cer- 
tainly was ;  but  when  he  had  advanced  before 
the  seat  of  Attila,  and  bowed  his  head  as  a 
token  of  reverence  due  to  his  power  and  station, 
he  raised  his  eyes  full  to  the  dusky  countenance 
of  him  who  spoke,  and  endured  the  gaze  of 
those  ej-es  before  which  so  many  mighty  quailed, 
without  withdrawing  his  own.     When  the  mo- 
narch had  concluded  his  commands,  Theodore 
again   bowed   his    head   and   withdrew;    and 
though,   as   he   passed,   he   heard   Ellac,    the 
eldest  son  of  Attila,  who  had  by  this  time  re- 
turned, say  something  concerning  "  the  crafty 
Annan,"  he  suiFered  not  the  insulting  word  to 
^turb  the  joy  which  his  approaching  journey 
already  bestowed. 

Hopo^  like  a  kind  parent,  reaches  up  the 
cliff  and  gathers  for  us  the  flowers  long  ere 
<>^  own  slow  childish  efForts  can  attain  them ; 
^  Theodore  was  already   revelling   in  joys 
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which  were  yet  afar,  in  that  vague  uncertain 
future.  He  spent  the  day  in  happiness;  and 
after  a  night  given  up  to  waking  dreams,  &r 
brighter  than  even  the  fair  magician,  Fancy, 
could  have  called  up  in  the  phantasmagoria  of 
sleep,  he  rose  with  the  first  grey  streak  of  dawn, 
and  set  out  to  realise  the  visions. 

It  was  a  dull  and  heavy  morning,  with  the 
white  veil  of  clouds  rolled  round  the  summits  of 
the  distant  mountains,  and  flying  showers  passing 
frequently  over  the  plains ;  but  as  the  young 
Roman  proceeded,  at  the  head  of  near  two  hun- 
dred of  the  Alan  horsemen,  whom  Attila,  on 
the  pretence  of  sending  them  to  their  own 
homes,  had  given  him  in  fact  as  a  guard,  his 
heart  was  too  light  and  joyftd  to  feel  or  know 
that  the  brow  of  nature  was  overcast.  His  eye 
might  roll  over  the  mountains  plunged  in  mists; 
or  over  the  forests,  where  the  pattering  rain 
was  seen  falling  amidst  the  autumnal  leaves; 
or  over  the  plain  and  along  the  meadows, 
where  a  hazy  whiteness  rested  a  few  feet  above 
the  general  level:  but  the  mind's  eye  was  in 
other  lands  and  on  other  scenes;  and,  for  the 
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time,  even  his  corporeal  Acuities  seemed  to 
correspond  with  the  mental  vision  alone.  It  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  saj  that  he  knew  not  the 
morning  was  not  fine* 

Following  on  the  banks  of  the  Tibiscus  for 
a  long  way,  Theodore  and  his  companions 
sought  in  vain  for  fords;  for  the  heavy  rain 
which  had  fallen  during  the  preceding  night 
had  swelled  the  river  which  rushed  on  in  haste, 
a  brown  discoloured  mass  of  hurried  waters, 
towards  the  Danube.  Night  fell  ere  they  had 
succeeded,  and  the  early  moon  burst  out  and 
swept  the  clouds  away.  Choosing  some  sandy 
soil  for  their  night's  encampment,  Theodore  and 
his  own  immediate  attendants  sat  round  one 
fire,  while  the  Alans,  following  the  practice  of 
the  Huns,  lighted  several  others ;  and,  though 
the  young  Roman  was  again  long  ere  he  slept, 
yet  at  length  pleasant  dreams  blessed  his  eyes, 
and  daylight  was  already  pouring  on  the  world 
when  he  awoke.  It  was  the  busde  of  prepar- 
ation which  aroused  him,  and  he  found  all  nearly 
ready  to  depart. 

Looking  round  as  he  was  about  to  spring 
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opon  his  horse,  he  missed  a  face  that  was 
sridom  absent  from  his  side.  '*  Where  is  Cre- 
men  ?*  he  demanded  of  those  who  stood  near. 
^  **  He  went  at  day-break,**  they  replied,  "  to 
see  if  he  could  find  a  ford  farther  down  the 
rrner.  He  said  diat  he  would  not  be  long,  but 
he  has  not  yet  returned." 

^  Th«i  we  must  trace  down  the  river  till  we 
find  him,"  rej^ed  Hieodore  ;  and  mounting  his 
hoi^e,  he  led  the  way  slowly  along  the  banks  of 
the  TlbiscQS.  An  hour  went  by,  and  then  an- 
odier,  bot  Cremera  did  not  appear.  The  woods 
which  swqpt  over  the  nei^bouring  country, 
and  which  erery  here  and  there  approached 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  river,  though 
not  thick,  affi>rded  quite  sufficient  covering  to 
have  concealed  the  Arab,  if  he  had  taken  his 
way  back  to  the  sleeping  place  by  some  of  the 
forest  paths;  and  such,  Tlieodore  became  ooa- 
Tinoed,  had  been  the  case^  as  the  third  hour  w&tt 
by,  and  the  fireedman  had  not  rejoined  them. 
Toward  the  end  of  that  period,  however,  they 
found  a  ford,  and  halted  on  the  margin  in  ex- 
pectation of  his  coming ;  for  his  young  master 
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could  not  help  feeling  it  extraordinary  that  one 
so  quick  and  rapid  in  all  his  decisions  as  the 
Arab  was,  should  not  long  before  have  dis- 
covered that  the  whole  troop  had  gone  on,  and 
overtaken  them  as  they  rode. 

As  more  time  passed,  and  he  appeared  not, 

Theodore  became  uneasy,  and  the  memory  of 

the  faithful  African's  zeal,  and  affection,  and 

services  came  in  full  stream  upon  his  heart. 

At  length,  bidding  the  Alani  cross  the  ford  and 

wait  for  him  at  the  other  side,  he  turned  back 

with  his  little  troop  of  Huns,  and  rode  swiftly 

along,    spreading    out  his  men  through   the 

woods  on   the  right,   and,   as  was  customary 

amongst  them,  keeping  up  his  communication 

with  them    by  cries  of  various  conventional 

import. 

Thus  they  had  proceeded  for  more  than  an 
hour  and  a  hal^  though  they  rode  much  more 
quickly  than  before;  and  they  had  nearly 
reached  the  spot  whence  they  set  forth  in  the 
morning  when  Theodore  heard  one  of  his  fol- 
lowere  in  the  wood,  give  the  peculiar  shout 
which  was  understood  to  express  a  desire,  for 
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all  the  companions  of  him  who  uttered  it,  to 
halt.  The  next  instant,  the  man  appeared  at 
the  Terge  of  the  wood,  beckoning  eagerly  to  the 
young  Roman. 

Riding  up  with  a  sinking  heart,  Theodore 
eagerly  asked  what  he  had  found.  The  man 
made  no  other  reply  than,  ^'  Come  hither ! 
come  hither  ! "  with  an  expression  of  counte- 
nance which  did  not  serve  to  allay  the  Roman's 
apprehensions.  Ten  steps  brought  him  into  a 
little  gap  in  the  wood;  and  what  was  his 
horror  to  behold  the  gigantic  form  of  the  fiuth- 
ful  African  stretched  out  between  two  trees, 
with  one  hand  nailed  to  each,  so  as  to  keep  him 
in  an  erect  position.*  His  head,  fallen  for- 
ward on  his  chest,  showed  that  life  was  quite 
extinct,  and  a  number  of  arrows  left  in  the 
body  spoke  the  cruel  and  painful  death  which 
he  must  have  died. 

With  a  heart  ftill  of  grief  and  indignation, 
Theodore  approached  the  body  with  his  com« 

*  Crucifixion,  which  we  have  reason  to  beliere  one  of 
the  most  agonising  kinds  of  deadi,  was  one  of  the  coff- 
nHHi  punishments  amongst  the  Hhtw. 
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panion;  but  while  they  gazed  upon  it,  wondering 

who  could  have  committed  so  horrible  a  deed, 

another  of  the  young  Roman's  followers  came 

up  galloping  through  the  trees  at  full  speed. 

Ere  he  could  speak  distinctly,   however,   the 

cause  of  liis  quick  approach  became  eviden 

Other  Hunnisb  horsemen  appeared,  whose  faces 

were  unknown  to  the  young  Roman ;  men  on 

foot  came  gliding  through  the  wood,  and  Tlieo- 

dore,  with  his  two  followers,  found  themselves 

surrounded  by  at  least  a  hundred  fierce-looking 

strangers,  whose  purpose  was  scarcely  doubtful. 

They   rushed  in   upon  him  suddenly  and 

without  speaking ;  and  as  he  drew  his  sword  to 

take  some  vengeance  at  least  before  he  died 

the  same  death  as  the  unhappy  freedman,  one 

of  those  on  foot  sprang  upon  his  horse's  back 

behind,  and  embarrassed  his  arm  by  clinging 

closely  to  him.     He  was  then  overpowered  in  a 

moment.      His  two  Hunnish  followers  made 

no  resistance  to  the  overwhelming  force  which 

surrounded  them,  but  only  remonstrated  loudly 

and   nq>idly,    threatening     the  vengeance^  of 

Atdla.    Their  captors,  however,  answered  only 
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pr  &  SCO? :  and  TWiodn«  oould  hear  the  name 

of  Sieoi  jTODCuiDoed  »  aathoiity  sufficient  for 

iiif  arc  nier  bad  oommhXied. 

Ai  i^ucL  sazDe.   '6be  prospect  of  immediate 

ikeait  jrsaeaxed  ixadf  more  strongly  than  ever ; 

iiBC  rb:tii£!i>  be  nerv^  his  mind  to  bear  with 

imsbmJznur  forntode  tbe  same   dreadful   lot 

Vtar^  bai  ihlj^n  to  the  mifortunate  Cremera; 

T*tc  f^ren  ib^si.  in  tbe  dMrk  mom^it  of  approach- 

anr  tof .  :be  meEiorr  of  those  he  loved  —  whom 

ht  TTilgb:  iie^^f7  »e  again,  and  whom  he  left  all 

airine  £Dd  cziprciiacaied  in  the  wide  and  perilous 

vrc»i  —  r.fijzie  thrilling  thnHigb  his  heart,  in- 

£irili^.  ^T  azuSdpaxJon,  the  worst  of  all  death's 

pLn^r^     ^»Vbc9  oooe  be  foond  that  he  could  not 

wsjs:   e5esr:.aal}jr,   be  suffered    bis  c^tors  to 

do  with  him  vbatsoerer  tbej  pleased;  but  be 

found.  lo  bis  sorpiise,  that  they  did  not  take 

him    trom    bis    b(»»»    contenting    themselves 

with  tring  his  bands  and  arms  tightly  behind 

bis  back  with  tbid:  thongs  of  leather;  and  it 

«»n  became  erident,  that,  if  then-  intention 

still  was  to  put  bim  to  death,  tbey  would  choose 
^toother  hour. 
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Hitherto  the  young  Roman  bad  not  spoken ; 
but  when  at  length  they  took  the  bridle  of  his 
horse,  and  were  about  to  lead  him  away,  he 
turned  his  eyes  upon  the  body  of  Cremera,  say- 
ing to  one  who  seemed  the  leader  of  the  troop, 
"Will  ye  not  give  him  burial,  at  least  ?" 

«  No  ! "  replied  the  Hun  fiercely.  "  No  ! 
Did  he  not  dare  to  raise  his  hand  against  our 
lord  and  king  ?  No  !  There  shall  he  stay,  till 
from  his  bones  the  vultures  and  the  crows  shall 
have  picked  away  his  flesh :  the  toad,  and  the 
lizard,  and  the  snail  shall  crawl  over  his  feet, 
while  the  carrion-eater  comes  down  from  the 
teavens,  and  takes  its  daily  meal  upon  his  car- 
case. Such,  too,  shall  be  thy  fate;  but  it  is 
first  needful  that  Bleda  the  king  should  see 
tbee^  that  he  may  devise  how  to  punish  thee  as 
thou  meritest." 

"  I  fear  not  death,"  replied  Theodore,  "  and 
can  bear  pain ;  but  of  this  I  am  sure,  I  shall 
not  die  unavenged.  Attila  will  avenge  me,  even 
of  his  brother.'' 

"  If  he  can,''  replied  the  Hun ;  "  but  per- 
chance the  day  of  Attila's  power  is  gone  by." 
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Tneiianr*  »ili£»i  udc  bni  suffered  them  to 
iiTTT  viiEiieE3a£^«-  They  pleased.    At  first 
"n*:*f  Tr"ft!«ea-£  sir^lj.  iCioidiig  to  the  young 
Xi^'YTTusr  f-.Tit  imif  ir  izme :  bm  seeing  that  he 
3e:  i.^  iinrs^'  ^  v^Il  &^  riei?re.  although  his  hands 
x-rri  "iier^  uty  sxm  sry:  ii:to  a  quicker  pace, 
^  r.  -•:    -nr.-^-2:sfi  "i;  &  ,ctljr»r  when  ibev  reached 
"TTt   :i:v-^r  ^.:^  -^^^     Afrer  rrossjng  one  of  these, 
'Lir:--  licz^  ri-Tte-  rr  &  '-£ri!>e  iran  of  wood;  and 
^:!fe*i  -iz^-r  ^ssTjK'i  3:ci  coce  niore,  the  sun,  in 
s?::»:iiC,  '*'£='  lorrlai:  *  »»d  of  light  upon  the 
>i  Ur   ^.KC^cn   rarcrisi^a*.   lowTurds  which  their 
."•^::-v%f   5*ir=*rDc»i   Seci-     Tl>e«iore  thought  the 
ir»ir-::r«?  :c  ibf  »«>?  wienp  ttuniliar  to  his  eye; 
i:=yi.  £5  ir-fT  r>3e  oc  be  liest  sore  diat  a  distant 
wv>."*i.  wc  •::!  be  saw  siretching  oat  into  the 
ivxir-   w^  iha:  oa  the  ivise  of  which  was 
sii-jiaico  :be  dwelling  of  Bieda.     Night,  how- 
ev^^r.  casae  oa  rapkihr :  and  eie  thej  came  near 
the  wood,   the  whole  worM  was  involved  in 


At  length  thej  began  to  pass  amongst 
the  boisesy  and  Theodore  became  convinced 
that    he  had  not   been  miitakeii.      All  was 


♦\iiiet  as  they  rofie   on,    for  the  early  Huna  had 

Wuiken  themselvcrs   to  their  dwellings ;    and  it 

^as  only  as  he   passed   along  before  the  wide 

nunbling  building  "which  formed  the  dwelling 

of  Bleda  that  Theodore  heard   the  sounds  of 

mirth  and  rude  revelry  piDceediiig  from  that 

^urtment  which  he  knew  to  be  the  hall  of  the 

bioqnet.     He   was    led  along   to   the  farther 

ettxemity  of  the  building,  and  thrust  into  a 

chamber  which  had  evidently  been  destined  for 

a  place  of  confinement.      It,  like  the  house. 

vai  all  of  wood,  but  no  windows,  except  a  row 

of  BDall  ^>ertures  near  the  roof^  appeared  to 

admit  air  or  li^t ;  and  across  the  outside  of  the 

door  through  which  the  prisoner  had  entered. 

«18  cast,  as  his  captors  departed,  a  huge  beam 

of  wood,  which  would  hare  defied  the  rcrengtL 

of  a  Hercules  to  shake  it  firom  within. 

Theodore  was  left  alone ;  for  the  tw  o  Huns 
who  had  been  c^tured  with  him,  and  had  been 
brooght  there  at  the  same  time,  were  placed  in 
aooie  other  chamber,  perhaps  firom  a  fear  that 
they  m^ht  aaaist  him  in  escs^iing.  All  waf 
daiknev,  for  neither  food  nor  lamp  was  giTf» 
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that  be  should  deliver  the  Roman  again  to 
death,  drive  thy  dagger  into  his  heart.  I  bid 
thee  do  it,  and  I  will  abide  what  comes  !" 

The  negro  hastened  to  obey;  and  Xera  gazed 
upon  the  countenance  of  him  whom  she  was 
rifikiDg  so  much  to  save,  with  one  of  ihoee 
Iod[8  of  deep,  unutterable  affection,  which  the 
Tery  hopelessness  of  the  passion  from  which  it 
sprang  purified,  dignified,  sanctified  even  in  its 
strong  intensity.  The  next  moment,  as  Theo- 
dore was  pouring  forth  his  thanks  to  an  ear 
that  seemed  scarcely  to  hear  them  —  so  deeply 
^  she  occupied  with  the  emotions  of  her 
<yvn  bosom  —  the  sound  of  a  horse's  feet  was 
heard,  led  gently  forward;  and  a  smile  of 
triumphant  pleasure  played  upon  Neva's  lip. 

In  another  instant,  however,  it  changed,  a^ 
she  thought  that  horse  was  to  bear  him  away, 
perhaps,  for  ever.  The  tears  rose  in  her  blue 
ejes,  ran  ahining  through  the  black  lashes  that 
fringed  them,  and  Celi  upon  her  cheek ;  and  for 
one  moment  she  hid  her  tBce  upon  the  young 
I^HDan's  bosom,  and  he  pressed  her  gently, 
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jTratrrfully   in    his   arms*    whisftrriiuj   woris  cl 
comfort  and  of  thanks.      Bat-  sudtieclv  ra:i.n2 
her  head,  she  turned  it  awav.  while  her  i^'J 
aiill  lingered  in  his*  saving,  -  &>  !  io  !     Tarry 
not  ionfir<?r,     I  hare  saved  voa  —  that  £  eoca^ 
—  I  am  happy.     To  know  that  I  ha^e  iaved 
you  is  enough  happiness  tor  me  throosh  liie* 
Go  !  go  *  every  moment  is  precious  !" 

Theodore  raised  the    hand    he  held  to  hi? 
lips,  pressed  upon  it  one  kiss  of  deep  gratitude- 
dropt  it,  and  quitted  the  chamber  which  had 
been  his  prison.      At  the  door  stood   ZercoUf 
who  led   him  quickly  forth  to  a  spot  where, 
amongst  the  grass,  so  that  his  feet  might  not  be 
heard,  stood  a  horse,  held  by  one  of  the  slaves, 
whom  Theodore  had  seen  when  he  was  there 
before. 

"  I  could  have  wislied  it  had  been  my  own 
iiorse,"  he  said,  speaking  to  Zercon. 

'*  Your  own  horse  will  never  bear  any  one 
more,"  replied  the  negro:  "they  slew  him 
within  an  hour  after  they  had  brought  him 
hither." 

Theodore  could  have  wept ;  but,  without 


ply,  he  spranu   upon  tlie  horse,   and  shook  hi> 
hand  towards  the  dwelling  of  Bleda. 

"Follow  yon  star,"  continued  Zercon,  point- 
log  to  one  near  the  pole,  *^  and  ere  morning 
thou  shalt  be  among  the  mountains  that  over- 
hang the  dwelling  of  Attila." 

"I thank  thee,"  replied  Theodore,  speaking 
to  tlie  negro  —  "  1  thank  thee,  my  friend :  the 
time  may  come  when  I  can  show  thee  my  grati- 
tude."   Thus  saying,  he  shook  the  bridle,  and 
urged  the  horse   on   at   full  speed,   following 
exacdy  the   course   which   had   been   pointed 
out  to  him.      Ere    morning,    he   beheld   the 
waters  of  the  Mariscus  stretching  out   before 
him;  but  knowing  that  tlie  horses  of  tlie  Huns 
possessed,  either  by  natural  instinct,  or  had  ac- 
quired by  constant  habit,  the  power  of  distin- 
guishing what  rivers  and  what  places  they  could 
swun  across,  he  rode  the  beast  rapidly  to  the 
bank,  and  then  left  the  bridle  upon  his  neck,  in 
order  that  he  might  take  to  the  stream,  or  not^ 
as  he  pleased.     The  horse,  however,  without 
any  sign  of  disinclination,  ran  down  the  bank, 
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and  waded  into  the  water.  After  pausing  for  a 
moment  to  drink,  he  advanced  still  farther,  and 
then,  with  a  sudden  plunge^  began  to  swim, 
though  the  stream  was  running  somewhat  ra- 
pidly. The  deep  water  was  of  no  great  ext^t 
and  the  horse's  hoofs  soon  struck  the  ground 
The  bank  was  soon  gained,  and,  apparently 
refreshed  with  the  cool  wave,  the  swifl  horse 
bore  the  young  Roman  rapidly  on  his  way. 

The  dawn  was  just  breaking  when  he  arrived 
at  the  foot  oi  the  hills,  and  by  the  time  he  had 
reached  the  top,  the  broad  light  of  day  was 
shining  over  all  the  world.  He  saw,  by  one  of 
the  peaks  to  the  south,  that  he  was  several  miles 
&rther  up  in  the  chain  than  the  spot  where  he 
had  before  passed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
two  hermits*  Pausing  to  breathe  his  horsey  he 
looked  over  the  plain  behind  hiro^  and  could 
see,  at  the  distance  of  several  leagues,  what 
appeared  to  be  a  strong  body  of  horsemen,  fol- 
lowing rapidly  on  the  very  track  he  had  taken. 
There  was  no  time  to  be  lost ;  and,  hurrying  oi^ 
he  reached  the  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  hiD,  nor 
paused  again  till  the  flagging  powers  of  his  hone 
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obliged  him  to  stop  in  order  to  give  the  animal 
food  tnd  repose. 

He  could  well  affiird  to  rest,  however;  for 
eren  if  the  horsemen  he  had  seen  were  really 
in  pursuit  of  him,  yet  the  distance  at  which 
die?  had  appeared  from  the  foot  of  the  moun* 
tains,  and  the  difficulty  of  climbing  those  moun- 
tains themselves,  promised  to  afford  him  at  least 
four  hours  of  open  time.  Hb  horse  fed,  and 
dien  lay  down  to  rest  amongst  the  long  gi'ass^ 
and  Theodore,  in  the  latter  respect  at  least, 
followed  its  example;  knowing  how  small  an 
object  might  be  discerned  from  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  in  that  wide  uncovered  plain,  and 
trosting  that,  while  hidden  by  the  grass,  his 
eoemies,  if  they  came  sooner  than  he  expected, 
mi^t  miss  his  track,  and  perhaps  turn  back 
disappointed.  He  kept  his  eye  fixed,  however, 
upon  the  ridge  of  the  hills ;  and  well  it  was  he 
did  so,  for,  having  taken,  perhaps,  an  easier 
[ttth  than  he  had  done,  his  enemies  did  begin 
to  appear  upon  the  summits  in  less  than  two 
Wrs  after  he  had  reached  the  base. 

At  first  they  could  scarcely  be  distinguished 
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from  the  rocks  amidst  which  they  came  fordi 
on  the  top  of  the  hills ;   but  soon  the  number 
of  moving  objects,  which  he  beheld  at  one  par- 
ticular point,  sliowed  the  young  Roman  that  as 
yet  they  had  followed  but  too  successfully.    For 
a  time  the  pursuers  seemed  to  hesitate  whether 
tliey  should  proceed  any  iarther,  and  he  could 
see   them   lingering    during    several   minutes^ 
hanging  like  a  dark  cloud  upon  the  ridge  of 
tlie  mountain*    At  length  they  began  evidently 
to  descend,  and  that  moment  Theodore  sprang 
upon  his  feet,  roused  his  horse,  which  seemed 
to   have  fallen   asleep,   and   leaping   into   the 
saddle,  galloped  on  towards  a  wood  tiiat  lay  at 
the  distance  of  three  or  four  mUes  before  him. 

As  he  came  near,  he  beheld  several  small 
huts  gathered  together ;  and,  approaching 
them,  he  resolved  to  see  if  he  could  procure  a 
fresh  horse  in  exchange  for  the  weary  one  which 
bore  him.  The  name  of  Attila  obtained  what 
no  bribe  could  have  gained.  The  head  of  the 
little  tribe,  leading  out  his  own  horse,  placed 
the  rude  bridle  in  Theodore's  hand ;  and,  once 
more  hurrying  on  his  way,  the  young  Roman, 
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ere  night  fell,  saw  the  mountains  and  the 
woods  that  swept  round  the  dwelling  of  the 
King,  and  heard  the  rushing  sound  of  the  near 
Tibiscus. 

It  was  night  when  he  arrived  at  the  wide- 
spread village;  but  all  was  peaceful  within,  and 
no  guard  or  sentinel  impeded  his  way  even  to 
the  porticos  of  the  monarch's  lowly  abode.  As 
he  alighted,  and  approached  the  inner  gates  of 
il»e  building,  he  was  met  by  one  of  Attila's 
slaves,  whom  he  had  seen  more  than  once  be- 
fore, and  who  now  told  him  that  the  King  had 
gone  to  rest, 

"He  feared  that  you  were  slain,"  continued 
the  man,  "  for  many  of  those  who  went  hence 
vith  you  but  a  few  days  ago  returned  witli 
speed  this  day,  and  declared  that  you  had  been 
put  to  death.  They  are  now  at  the  dwelling 
where  you  were  lodged  before,  and  will  gladly 
see  you  living,  for  they  thought  you  dead." 

The  young  Roman  took  his  way  to  the  hou«<e 
he  had  formerly  inhabited;  and  the  unaffected 
joy  displayed  by  the  rude  Huns  who  had  been 
given  him  as  attendants,  on  seeing  him  agam 
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compeDsated  fi 
sUres    bfooght 


TOie^  but  he  wis  too  weaiy  to  enjoy  tooA,  and, 
after  a  short  and  slight  repast,  he  cast  himtfdT 
down  to  rest. 

The  image  of  his  &ith(iil  Cremera,  however, 

rose  up  before  his  eyes,  and  for  some  ume 

banished  sleep.     His  noble  horse,  too,  though 

less  in  the  scale  of  regret,  was  not  without  its 

share  of  painful  recollection.     ^  The  two  last 

friends,"  he  thought,  '^who  accompanied  me 

from  my  native  home  to  this  barbarian  land, 

have  in  one  day  been  taken  from  me,  and  I  am 

alone  —  without  one  being  near  me  who  has 

any  memories   in  .common   with   mine  own.** 

Fatigue   at   length    prevailed,    and    he  slept. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  he  was  roused 

by  a  summons  to  the  presence  of  the  King,  and 

at  the  gate  of  the  palace  he  beheld  a  nmnerous 

train  of  horsemen,  waiting  as  if  prepared  for  a 

journey. 

Attila  himself  was  seated  beneath  the  porch, 
and  beside  him  stood  Arderic  and  another  lungly 
leader,  whom  Theodore  afrerwairls  learned  to 
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be  Valamir,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  with  seve^ 
ni  other  chiefe  of  inferior  power.  The  brows 
of  all  were  clouded,  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  Attila,  which  wore  the  same  stem,  calm  as- 
pect that  so  seldom  quitted  it. 

^  Thou  hast  been  impeded  on  thy  way,  my 
SOD,''  said  the  monarch,  slowly,  ^  one  of  thy 
faithful  followers  slain,  and  thoa  thyself  carried 
away  to  the  dwelling  of  my  unwise  brother, 
Bleda;  so  some  who  returned  hither  reported 
to  me  yesterday.  Did  he  set  thee  free,  after 
^ng,  as  he  thought,  sufficiently  insulted  his 
brother?     Or  didst  thou  escape ?^ 

^  I  escaped,  oh  King !  during  the  night,"  re- 
plied Theodore;  but  not  knowing  what  might 
be  the  conduct  of  Attila,  he  refrained  from  tell- 
ing how  his  escape  had  been  accomplished,  lest 
the  share  which  Neva  and  Zercon  had  had 
therein  might  reach  the  ears  of  Bleda.  "  I 
escaped  during  the  night,  and  have  been  keenly 
parsued,  even  across  the  mountains." 
'  ^  Attila  rolled  his  dark  eyes  round  to  the  faces 
of  all  the  different  leaders  near,  with  a  slight 
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was  moved  more  than  usual. 

«  And  thv  faithful  Arab  is  dead,  then  ;  is  i  ^ 
not  so?"  demanded  the  king. 

"Alas!  so  it  is,  oh  King!*'  replied  Theo- 
dore :  "  nailed  by  the  two  hands  to  two  separate 
trees,  I  found  him  pierced  with  arrows  by  the 
banks  of  the  river,  some  two  hours'  journey  on 
this  side  of  the  first  ford.  There  anv  one  mav 
see  him,  for  they  have  denied  him  even  the 
slielter  of  the  grave." 

Attila  folded  his  arms  upon  his  wide  chest, 
and  gazed  for  a  moment  upon  Theodore  in 
silence:  "  Wouldst  thou  still  pursue  thy  jour- 
ney," he  asked  at  length,  "  after  such  misfor- 
tunes on  the  way  ?  " 

"If  it  may  be  pursued  at  all  with  life,  1 
would  fain  pursue  it,"  answered  Theodore. 

"It  may  be  pursued  with  safety,"  said  tlie 
nionarcli.  « In  thy  case,  Attila's  protection  has 
been  twice  insulted  —  it  shall  not  be  so  a  third 
time.  None  but  a  brother  dared  do  what  has 
been  done;    but  even  a  brother  has  gone  too 
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Tar.  If  thou  wouldst  go  on  thy  way,  join,  with 
^^y  followers,  in  less  than  an  hour,  those 
warriors  who  stand  around  the  gate.  They 
w'll  conduct  thee  by  the  higher  country  to  the 
land  of  thy  kindred;  and  I  swear  by  mine 
°^n  heart,  that  those  who  stay  you,  going 
^^  returning,  were  it  even  by  a  willow  wand 
across  your  path,  I  will  smite  from  the  face  of 
^"^  earth,  and  lay  their  dwellings  level  with  the 
^^d,  and  sell  their  wives  and  children  unto 
slavery.  Now  make  ready  quickly,  and  pro- 
ceed?" 

Theodore  failed  not  to  obey ;  and  in  as  short 
^  ^ce  of  time  as  possible,  he  was  once  more 
^Pon  horseback,  and  on  his  way  towards  the 
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CHAP.  M. 


THE  XZXnSG  OF  THE  PARTED. 


AcxoK  vkfe  pljuns*  through  deep  aolitiidfis, 
aaudst  dim  woods,  over  gigmndc  mountains,  fay 
the  bulks  of  the  streun  and  the  torrent  and  the 
lake^  azDoogst  the  oocasiooal  ruins  left  upon  the 
fcoisieps  of  andent  civilisation  and  the  scattered 
Tillages  c^  barbarian  hoides,  Theodore  once 
more  pursued  his  wav.  Etcit  kind  of  scene  but 
that  of  the  cultiTated  city  met  his  ere^and  every 
kind  of  weather  that  the  changeful  autumn  of 
a  northmi  land  can  diqilay  aoc<Mnpanied  him  on 
hb  path.  The  q[>lendid  October  sunshine, 
beaming  clear  and  kind  upon  the  earth,  like  the 
tempered  smile  of  a  &ther  looking  in  mellow 
ripeness  of  years  upon  his  rising  o&pring ;  the 
flitting  shadows  of  the  heavy  clouds  as  they 
swept  by  over  the  landsci^,  resembling  the 
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gloomy  cares  and  ayprehenfijons  which  soiDeuiiie6 

cross  the  brightest   moments  of  enjoyment ; 

the  doll  misty  deluge  pouring  down  firom  mom- 

iog  until  night,  without  interval  or  ceseation, 

shutting  out  all  prospects,   and  promising  no 

brighter  time,  like  the  hopeless  existence  of  but 

too  many  of  the  sons   of  toil ;   the  brief  and 

aogry  thunder-storm,  rending  the  stoutest  trees, 

like  the  fierce  passing  of  war  or  civil  contention, 

all  Tisited  him  by  turns,  as  he  journeyed  onwards 

fiom  the  banks  of  the  Tibiscus,  till  he  once  more 

joined  the  Danube,  at  a  spot  where,  shrunk  to 

a  comparatively  insignificant  stream,  it  flowed 

(HI  between  the  countries  now  called  Bavaria 

^  Austria. 

It  was  on  one  of  those  dim  uncertain  davs. 
when  all  distant  objects  are  shut  out  fit>m  the 
sght,  that  he  crossed  the  river  a  little  above 
Its  junction  with  the  Inn,  and  entered  upon 
the  open  country  of  Bavaria.  Nothing  was  to 
he  seen  but  the  flat  fdain  which  stretches  onward 
along  the  banks  of  the  Inn ;  and  when,  after 
haltnig  for  the  night  amidst  some  rude  huts, 
where  the  people  seemed  to  speak  the  language 
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of  the  Goths,  he  recommenced  his  journey  on 
the  following  morning,  the  same  dull  cheerless 
prospect  was  all  that  presented  itself,  stretched 
upon  the  grey  back-ground  of  broad  unvaried 
cloud.  His  companions  had  now  been  reduced 
to  twenty,  by  the  larger  party  having  left  him 
as  soon  as  he  was  free  from  danger  ;  and  none 
but  his  ow^  peculiar  attendants  accompanied  him, 
except  three  officers  of  the  household  of  Attila, 
sent  with  authority  from  that  mighty  and  far- 
feared  monarch  to  demand  a  free  passage  for  the 
young  Roman  through  whatever  countries  he 
might  have  to  traverse.  It  was  one  of  these 
officers  —  who  took  care  to  show  all  kindlv 
reverence  towards  a  youth  who  stood  so  high 
in  the  favour  of  the  King  -—  that  now,  pointing 
forward  to  a  little  stream  which  flowed  on  to 
join  the  Inn,  informed  the  young  Roman  that 
along  its  banks  was  settled  the  nation  which  be 
came  to  seek. 

"  And  is  this,"  thought  Theodore,  "  this 
bleak  wilderness  the  destined  habitation  of  my 
Ildica,  nurtured  in  the  lap  of  ease  and  civilisa- 
tion ?   Is  this  flat  unmeaning  plain,  bounded  by 
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a  grey  cloud,  all  that  is  to  greet  her  eyes,  after 
the  splendours  of  the  Adriatic  shore,  and  the 
marvellous  beauty  of  Salona?"  And  with  a 
deep  gigh  he  thought  of  the  regretted  past. 

Ere  he  had  ridden  on  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
longer,  however,  a  light  wind  sprung  up ;  and 
rising,  like  a  curtain  drawn  slowly  up  from 
before  some  picture  of  surpassing  beauty,  the 
veil  of  clouds  was  lifted  to  the  south,  displaying 
as  it  rose,  robed  in  the  magic  purple  of  the 
mountain  air,  the  wild  but  splendid  scenery  of 
the  Bavarian  Tyrol. 

A  few  moments  more  brought  the  young  Ro- 
man to  a  congregation  of  small  wooden  houses, 
not  far  from  the  first  gentle  slopes,  that  served 
to  blend  the  plain  with  the  higlilands.     A  fair 
girl,  with  whose  face  Theodore  felt  as  if  he 
could  claim  kindred,  paused,  with  a  basket  of 
milk  in  her  hand,  to  gaze  upon  the  troop  of 
horsemen  who  were  passing  by,  but  without 
uiy  sign  of  fear.     Theodore   asked   her  some 
question  concerning  the  road,  and  she  replied 
lightly  ajid  gaily,  with  the  milkmaid's  careless 
glee,  speaking  the  pure  Alan  tongue,  in  accents 
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that  made  the  young  Roman's  heart  thrill  again 
to  hear.  He  rode  gladly  on  his  way,  assured 
by  those  tones  that  he  was  at  length  once  more 
in  the  same  land  with  her  he  loved.  That  land, 
he  knew,  was  of  no  very  great  extent,  and 
therefore  he  had  not  any  cause  to  anticipate  a 
long  and  painful  search;  but  still  the  eager 
thirst  witli  which  young  affection  pants  towards 
its  object,  made  him  anxious  not  to  lose  a  single 
moment  in  any  unnecessary  delay ;  and  he  de- 
termined, as  they  wound  onward  towards  the 
little  capital  of  the  mountain  tribe,  to  inquire^ 
wherever  he  came,  for  the  dwelling  of  the 
Roman  family,  whose  arrival  in  the  land,  he 
doubted  not,  had  excited  no  small  rumour  and 
attention. 

There  remained  yet  two  hours  to  sunset, 
when,  passing  through  some  gentle  hills,  Theo- 
dore suddenly  found  himself  on  the  banks  of  a 
small  but  beautiful  lake,  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  mountains.  The  shore,  at  the  spot 
where  he  stood,  was  low  and  sandy,  with  here 
and  there  a  fringe  of  long  reeds,  mingling  the 
water  with  the  land,  but  on  all  the  other  sides 
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the  banks  were  more  abrupt     From  the  lake 
up  to  the  very  sky,  on  those  three  sides  stretched 
the  upland,  rinng  in  different  ranges,  like  Titan 
steps  whereby  to  scale  the  heavens,  but  divided 
at  different  angles  by  intervening  valleys,  up 
which  was  seen   the  long  blue  perspective  of 
intenninable  hills  beyond.     The  first  step  of 
tbat   mountain     throne,   carpeted   as   if  with 
green  velvet,   by  pastures  still   unembrowned 
and  rich,  was  covered  with  sheep   and  cattle 
feeding  in  peace.      Beyond   that  appeared   a 
nmge,  clothed  with  glowing  woods  of  oak,  and 
eltn,  and  beech,  filled  with  the  more  timid  and 
gentle  inhabitants  of  the  sylvan  world;  while 
above,  tenanted  by  the  wolf,  the  fox,  and  other 
beasts  of  prey,  stretched  wide  the  region  of  the 
pine  and  fir;    and,   towering  over   all,   grey, 
cold,  and  awful,  rose  the  peaks  of  primeval 
granite,  with  nothing  but  the  proud  eagle  soar- 
ing between  them  and  heaven.      Below,  the 
Itke^  unrufiled  by  a  breeze,  lay  calm  and  still, 
oflfering  a  mirror  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene, 
where  every  line  of  picturesque  loveliness  was 
re6ected  without  a  change,  and  every  hue  of 


all  the  varit'd  colouring  around,   from  tlieric-n 
brown  of  the  autumnal  woods,  to  tlie  purple  ol 
the  distant  mountains  and  the  floods  of  amb^*^ 
and  of  rose,  that  evening  was  pouring  along  th^ 
glowing  sky. 

Upon  the  lower  range  of  hills  many  a  woooc^ 
cottage,  neat  and  clean,  was  to  be  seen ;  an^ 
several  villages,  peeping  from  the  first  wood?^ 
varied  the  scene  with  the  pleasant  aspect  of 
intelligent  life ;  and  as,  winding  round  the  lefc 
shore,  the  young  Roman  and  his  companions 
advanced  towards  a  spot  at  the  other  end  ot 
the  lake  where  they  proposed  to  pass  the  night, 
a  thousand  new  beauties  opened  out  upon  their 
sight.     Theodore  gazed  around,  thinking,  that 
here  indeed  he  could  spend  his  days  in  peace; 
and,  perhaps,  he  might  envy  the  shepherd  boys 
that   looked   down  upon  him   from  low   flat- 
topped  hills,   under  which  he  passed,   or  the 
women  and  girls,  who,  sitting  by  the  cattle  at 
pasture,  roused  themselves  for  a  moment  from 
their  pleasant  idleness  to  mark  the   troop  of 
horsemen  passing  by. 

At  length,  upon  the  verge  of  a  smooth  meft- 
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dow  wliich  covered  the  summit  of  a  steep  green 
hill  at  the  foot  of  the  higher  mountains — jutting 
out,  in  the  form  of  a  small  promontory  above 
the  road  he  was  pursuing,  with  tlie  green  eilge 
cutting  sharp  upon  the  blue  mountain  air  be- 
yond—he beheld  a  group  of  people  gathered 
together,  apparently  enjoying  the  evening  sun- 
shine. Neither  sheep  nor  cattle  were  near ;  and 
though  the  dark  lines  of  the  figures,  diminished 
hy  distance,  were  all  that  Theodore  could  see 
^  they  stood  on  the  clear  bright  back-ground, 
yet  in  those  very  lines,  and  in  the  graceful  atti- 
tudes which  the  figures  assumed  as  they  stood 
^^  sat,  there  was  something  so  Grecian  and 
classical,  so  unlike  the  forms  offered  by  a  group 
of  barbarians,  that  the  heart  of  the  young  Ro- 
nian  felt  a  thrill  of  hope  which  made  it  beat 

Suddenly  reining  in  his  horse,  he  stopped  to 
gaze;  the  glad  hope  grew  into  more  joyful  cer- 
tainty ;  and,  without  farther  thought  or  hesita- 
tion, carried  away  by  feelings  which  refused 
control,  he  urged  hb  horse  at  the  gallop  up  the 
steep  ride  of  the  hill,  nor  paused,  even  for  a 
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Oti  wtte  car:  >fi^  viut  wwv  in  the  mean  time 
cae  emoc'jor^  vkxii  s^^icased  tlw  group  above! 
T?  ITx^xxTv  ir  was  the  fruition  of  a  long 
cb^nshed  bepew  He  keid  Im  IMicm  in  his  anm, 
he  pressed  binr  to  his  heftru  he  saw  those  dwk 
and  lusCHM^s  eves^  ^wiomiing  in  the  light  of  love'B 
<ielieious  tears,  gaie  at  him  with  the  full  pas- 
sionate earnestnesB  of  unimpaired  affection;  he 
tasted  once  more  the  breath  of  those  sweet  lipsi 


be  felt  once  more  the  tbriliinz  tocch  of  itai 
soft  hand.  She  was  paler  than  wlien  he  had 
left  hefy  but  in  her  countenance  there  vas 
—-or  seemed  in  his  eyes  to  be — a  crovning 
diarm  gained  ^nee  he  last  had  seen  it.  There 
VIS  in  its  expression  a  depth  of  feelings  an  in- 
teosit?  oi  thought,  wiiich,  though  softened  and 
sweetened  bv  the  most  womanlv  tenderness  and 
yoathftd  innocence  whidi  human  heart  ever  pos- 
sessed, added  much  to  the  transcendent  beaun 
that  memory  had  so  often  recalled.  In  her 
ibnn,  too,  there  had  been  a  slight  change,  which 
lad  rendered  the  symroetiy  perfect  without 
brushing  awaj  one  girlish  grace.  Fiavia,  too. 
lad  a  part  in  his  glad  feelings,  as  with  the  fill: 
messore  of  maternal  tenderness  she  held  him 
nher  arms,  and  blessed  the  day  which  gave  him 
bick  to  those  who  loved  him.  Eudochia,  also. 
0^^  whose  head  the  passing  months  had  fled, 
nttaring  her  yoathfid  beannr,  dung  round  her 
brother,  and  with  eyes  of  joyftd  welcome  gazed 
dendy  up  in  his  fi^e. 

AmnrtMiti  was  uoC  thcie :  gone,  they  said,  to 
boat  the  izsurd  and  wild  goat  amongst  the 
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highest  peaks  c^  the  mountain ;  but  dbe  slaves 
and  fineedmen  who  bad  followed  Flavia  still, 
through  eveiT  change  of  fortune  drew  closer 
round,  and  with  smiling  lips  and  sparkling 
eyes  greeted  the  young  Roman  on  his  return 
amongst  them.  It  was  not  long  ere  his  attoid- 
ants  joined  him;  and  as  there  was  much  to  be 
inquired  and  much  to  be  told  on  all  parts, 
Flavia  speedily  led  the  way  to  the  dwelling 
which  she  had  obtained  in  the  land  of  the 
Alani ;  and  Theodore,  with  Ildica's  hand  clasped 
in  his,  and  Eudochia  hanging  to  his  arm,  fol- 
lowed to  the  little  group  of  houses  which  filled 
the  gorge  above. 

Oh  what  a  change  from  the  palace  of  Dio- 
cletian !  the  marble  columns,  the  resplendent 
walls,  the  sculptured  friezes,  the  rich  wrought 
capitals !  All  was  of  woodwork,  neat,  dean, 
and  picturesque:  spacious  withal,  and  conve- 
nient, though  simple  and  unassuming.  Within, 
Flavia,  and  her  children  and  attendants,  had 
laboured  hard  to  give  it  the  i^ypearance  of  a 
Roman  dwelling,  trying  by  the  presence  of  old 
accustomed  objects  to  cheat  memory  and  bankb 
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some  of  her  sad  train  of  regrets ;  nor  had  they 
been  unsuccessful  in  producing  tlie  appearance 
they  desired,  for  all  that  they  had  brought  from 
Salona,  and  which,  under  the  safe  escort  of  th(> 
Huns,  had  been  conveyed  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Margus  thither,  enabled  thein  to  give 
an  air  of  Roman  splendour  to  the  interior  of 
their  rude  habitation. 

In  the  village  Theodore's  attendants  found 

an  abode,  while  he  himself,  once  more  in  the 

midst  of  all  he  now  loved  on  earth,  if  we  except 

Ammian,  sat  down  to  the  evening  meal,  and 

listened  eagerly  to  the  details  of  every  thinjr 

4at  had  occurred  to  Flavia  and  her    family 

^ince  he  had  parted  with  them  on  the  verge  of 

4e  barbarian  territory.      Their  journey  had 

been  long  and  fatiguing,  the  matron  said,  but 

safe  and  uninterrupted,   and   their  reception 

amongst  the  simple  mountaineers  had  been 

Und  and  tender.     The  choice  of  a  dwelling 

had  been  lefl  to  themselves;  and  though  the 

cq>ital  of  the  tribe  was  situated  in  the  valley  of 

the  Innf  they  had  fixed  upon  the  spot  where 

they  now  were  for  their  abode,  as  one  less  sub- 
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iT-TiIInir  ly  'iie  Jik^*.  imi  ;^  Romaui  hdy 
rijiniL  "vrh  31?  siiirac  usamliaxntmu  thai  Va- 
!  -r.CEian  »a&  lireaiir  x^vsr?  o£  htr  rerideDce 
uTii^iiir?c  :he  Ajuii..  Tie  3usax&  of  the  imbw" 
raiior*  to  'Jie  barbaran  chief  vas  ooe  of  smaD 
Lir.port.  bac  m  PaT-ia.  thipr  bore  a  message  finon 
the<i^Tnperorof  anwocCtfdgendeoesB..  Heinrited 
her  to  fix  her  abode  in  the  vestem  empire; 
procnzaed  her  protecdoa  agaziBt  all  her  enemies^ 
and  foil  justice  in  regard  to  all  her  daims;  nor 
could  she  doubt  from  the  wfacde  tenor  of  hii 
meswage  that,  with  the  nsoal  enmity  of  mal 
power,  even  when  lodged  in  kindred  handi^ 
whoever  was  looked   upon  as    an   enemy  by 
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Theodosius  was  regarded  as  a  friend  by  Valeii- 
tinian.  Flavia,  however,  without  absolutely  re- 
fusing to  accept  the  fair  offers  of  the  emperor, 
hd  assigned  as  a  motive  for  delaying  to  reply, 
that  she  expected  daily  to  receive  tidings  from 
thesoQof  Paulinus* 

Theodore  mused  at  these  tidings ;  but  Eudo- 

chia,  who  with  childless  thoughtlessness  looked 

upon  all  that  happened  to  themselves  as  of  very 

Kttle  import  whenever  it  was  over,  now  pressed 

eagerly  to  hear  the  adventures  of  her  brother 

<ince  they  had  parted,  and  Ildica  also,  with  a 

deeper  interest  than  common  curiosity,  looked 

Dp  in  his  &ce  with  eyes  that  seemed  to  say,  ^'  I 

Ittve  waited  long,  beloved,  that  you  might  be 

ittisfied  first,  but,  oh,  make  me  a  sharer  now  in 

d  that  has  occurred  to  one  &r  dearer  than 

ttyselfi" 

Theodore  needed  no  entreaty,  but  began  his 
itory,  and  with  minute  detail  related  all  that 
hid  occurred  to  him  during  the  last  few  months. 
Wot  there  any  part  of  that  history  which  he  did 
not  tell,  any  of  the  events  that  had  chequered  his 
&te^  which  he  omitted  in  his  narration  ?    There 
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were  !  A  feeling  of  tendamess^  of  interest,  of 
gratitude,  kept  him  silent  upon  some  points  of 
the  history  of  Bleda*s  daughter.  He  spoke  <tf 
Neva,  indeed ;  he  tokl  how  she  had  nursed  him 
in  sickness,  and  how  she  had  delivered  him 
from  captirity ;  but  he  could  not,  and  he  did 
not,  tell,  whife  many  an  ear  was  listening,  that 
siie  had  bestowed  the  first  love  of  her  young 
lieart  upon  one  who  could  not  return  it. 

Flavia  hearkened  to  the  tale,  and  at  that  part 
of  it  which  related  to  Bleda's  daughter,  her  eye- 
lids fell  a  little  over  her  eyes.  It  was  not  that 
she  doubted  Theodore,  for  there  was  a  simplicity 
and  candour  in  all  he  said,  which  admitted  no 
suspicion ;  but  she  deemed  how  it  was,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  poor  girl  she  was  grieved  that 
it  should  be  so«  Ildica,  possessed  but  by  one 
feeling,  suspected  and  divined  nothing;  her 
only  comment  was^  as  she  heard  of  his  danger 
and  escape,  ^^  Oh»  why  was  it  not  I,  to  whom 
the  means  of  saving  you  were  given?** 

<'  Thank  God,  my  Udica,"  replied  Tbeodore> 
^^  that  you  were  far  from  such  scenes  and  such 
dangers."    But  as  he  was  proceeding  to  oon* 
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dude  his  tale,  there  were  quick  steps  heard 
vitboQt,  and  the  voice  of  Ammian  singing 
gailv,  as  he  returned  successful  from  his  moun- 
tain sport. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

THE    INTERYAL   OF  HAPPINESS. 

Hitherto  we  have  given  nearly  a  connected 
narrative;  but  now  it  may  become  necessary  to 
proceed  sometimes  in  detached  scenes,  leaving 
the  mind  of  the  reader  to  fill  iq>  the  obvious 
chain  of  intervening  fiicts. 

Theodore  and  Ildica  sat  slLane  by  the  banks 
of  the  lake,  with  their  eyes  fixed  i^n  the 
rippling  waitefs,  that  came  whispering  up  nearly 
to  their  feet;  and  they  gained,  without  knowing 
it,  a  tone  of  calm  repose,  in  the  midst  of  their 
hearts'  thrilling  enjoyment,  firom  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  scene  around,  and  the  bright 
untroubled  softness  of  a  fine  antuinn  day.  U^ 
when  they  met  on  the  preceding  evening,  Theo> 
dore  had  been  moved  by  joy,  such  as  his  heart 
had  never  known  before,  Ildica's  had  been  stiU 
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agitated,  for  delight  had  been  carried  to  its 
t  height  by  surprise.  Theodore  liad  come 
IT  witii  expectation  and  hope  as  the  harbin- 
)f  gratification;  but  to  Ildica,  the  joy  of  his 
og  had  burst  suddenly  forth,  like  the  May- 
un,  when  he  scatters  the  clouds  of  morn- 
rom  his  path.  Neither,  however,  the  youth 
lie  maiden,  had  been  able  to  pause,  and  — 
Day  use  so  strange  a  term— eij/oy  their  jot/^ 
g  the  first  evening  after  his  arrival.  The 
of  each  had  been  full  of  whirling  images 
easure,  but  with  forms  scarcely  definite. 
however,  as  they  sat  by  the  side  of  that 
lake,  amidst  those  glorious  mountains,  with 
clear,  but  not  burning,  above  tlieir  heads, 
be  fresh  stillness  of  the  early  morning  per* 
;  all  the  air,  the  solemn  tranquillity  of  the 
sunk  into  their  souls,  and  bade  their  mu- 
loughts  flow  on  in  peace. 
}  history  of  ail  external  events  which  had 
»  them  had  been  told,  it  is  true,  by  Flavia 
heodor^,  and  many  a  little  trait  had  been 
by Eudochia, Ammian,  and  Ildica  herself; 
U  she  and  her  lover  had  both  a  long  his- 
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lory  to  tell  of  thoughts  and  feelings,  hopes  aiB^ 
fears,  of  &r  deeper  interest  to  each  other  th^iJ^ 
things  that  might  seem  of  greater  iinportaD^:>^ 
Ildica  towards  Theodore  had  no  thought  oox^ 
cealed.     No  idle  fear  of  less^iing  the  value    ^ 
her  love  by  displaying  itt  put  an  unnatural  l>cu' 
upon  the  pure  feelings  of  her  heart :  not  a  doislt 
of  his  generous  construction  of  all  that  she  said 
fettered  her  words,  or  embarrassed  the  expres- 
sion of  her  thoughts;  and  she  poured  forth,  with- 
out fear  or  hesitation,  the  tale  of  all  she  had 
felt  since  she  left  him  in   the  hands  of  tb^ 
Huns;  how  she  had  wept,  and  how  she  bad 
feared ;  how  she  had  daily  looked  for  some  tid-- 
ings  from  him,  or  some  change  in  her  own  fate; 
and  how  she  had  consoled  herself  with  the  re^ 
membranceof  the  extraordinary  power  he  seemed 
to  have  obtained  over  the  barbarian  king. 

The  telling  of  that  tale,  now  that  the  dangers 
were  over  and  the  fears  gone  by,  was  in  itself 
a  happiness ;  and,  mingled  with  many  a  look 
of  love  and  accent  of  afiection,  and  many  a 
tender  caress,  Ildica's  narrative  of  all  that  she 
liad  felt  proceeded,  tUl,  in  the  end,  she  had  to 
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idate  how,  on  the  very  preceding  night,  while 
sitting  on  the  little  promontory  with  Eudochia 
and  her  mother  and  the  slaves,  there  had  been 
something  in  the  situation,  which  —  though  un- 
like in  all  the  fieatures  of  the  landscape,  though 
the  air  was  colder,  and  the  mountains  nearer, 
and  the  sky  of  a  paler  hue-—  which  recalled  the 
lovely  Dalmatian  shore  to  her  mind  :  and  how, 
in  the  magic  glass  of  memory  had  risen  up  the 
naoundof  cypresses  and  the  bay  of  Salona,  and 
the  glorious  sunset,  and  all  the  objects  and  all 
the  feelings  of  that  well-remembered  evening 
^hen  her  lover  had  last  returned  from  the  city 
of  the  emperors ;   and  how,  at  those  thoughts, 
the  unbidden  tears  were  rising  even  to  over- 
flowing in  her  eyes,  when  she  saw  a  horseman 
suddenly  gallop  up   the  hill,  and  wild  hopes 
^d  joyful  presentiments  had  rushed  through 
"^^  heart,  and  taken  from   her  all  power  of 
sp^h  or  motion,  till  she  was  once  more  clasped 
^l^isanns. 

^Wdore,  too,  had  his  tale  to  tell ;  and  now, 
^  ^  ear  of  her  he  loved,  it  was  not  less  full 
°'  less  candid  than  her  own  had  been.   He  gave 
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her  a  picture  of  all  his  thoughts  in  every  fltuir 
tion  through  which  he  had  passed,  and  her  own 
miconscioos  questions  soon  brought  the  nan** 
tive  towards  Neva.     But  Theodore  felt  that  be 
could  trust  in  Ildica,  and  he  told  her  all ;  andy 
with  his  arm  circling  her  waist,  he  pressed  her 
more  tenderly,  more  closely,  to  his  bosom,  whii^ 
he  spoke  of  the  love  of  another,  as  if  he  soogHt^ 
thereby  to  express  how  much  more  dear  8b«' 
had  become  to  his  heart  under  every  change 
and  every  circumstance. 

Neither  did  he  do  the  daughter  of  the  bar- 
barian chief  the  injustice  of  breathing  the  tal^ 
of  her  unhappy  love,  without  adding  every  pure 
and  noble  trait  which  had  shone  out  in  he< 
conduct;   and   Ildica,    who  had   listened  with 
a   beating   heart,    but  not   a  doubting  mindi 
pressed  her  eyes,  in  which  were  some  tears,  upoJ: 
Theodore's  bosom,  sajring,  «  Poor  girl,  I  aU^ 
sorry  for  her  !  I  wonder  not  at  her  loving  joiM 
Theodore.      It  is  but  too  natural  she  should 
and    oh,  I  am  sure  that   her  love  for  one  ^ 
much  above  any  being   that  she  ever  saw  be 
fore,  will  last,  unhappUy  for  herself  through  J 
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youj  and  every  one  will  fall  short.  I  am  sorry 
for  her,  beloved :  and  yet,  Theodore,  yet  I 
could  not  share  your  love  with  any  one ;  I  could 
notpartwith  the  smallest  portion  of  that  treasure 
^  a  world  See,  how  selfish  and  miserly  I 
Jjave  become ! " 

"None  can  ever  take  the  slightest  portion 

from  thee,  my  Ildica,"  replied  Theodore :  "  from 

^u6ncy  to  death,  there  shall  be  but  one  image 

^hich  shall    fill  my  heart.      But  to   do  poor 

Neva  justice,  she  seeks  not  to  rob  my  Ildica  of 

"*at  which   is    Udica's  own.       She  would  not 

*hare  in  a  heart  that  is  given  to  another,  Ildica, 

^cn  if  she  could ;  and  as,  from  all  that  has 

P^S'edjfrom  her  father's  hatred  towards  me,  and 

^oe injuries  he  has  done  me,  it  is  impossible  that 

Neva  and  I  should  ever  meet  again,  I  trust  that  she 

^1  forget  feelings  which  were  suddenly  raised, 

^^ed  almost  in  their  birth,  and  have  no  food 

^^  which  to  feed  and  prolong  their  existence — 

'  trust  she  will  forget '' 

^  Never,  Theodore !   never  I "  cried  Ildica ; 

^ch  feelings  are  not  to  be  forgotten.     She 
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would  &ncy  none  she  saw  your  equal.  T\c^ 
memory  of  having  saved  you  from  death,  ux^^ 
will  perpetuate  her  love  —  ay,  the  memory  c==^ 
that  action,  and  the  memory  of  her  love,  wi£^ 
go  down  together  with  her  to  the  tomb,  embalm^ 
ing  and  preserving  each  other." 

^^  I  trust  not,  my  Ildica,  I  trust  not,"  h^ 
replied. 

"  Oh,   Theedore,"   she  answered,    "  w^ere  X 
absent  from  you  for  long  years,  separated  from 
you  even  by  impassable  barriers,  would  you  love 
me  less?  could  you  forget  our  love?" 

"  No,  certainly  not,"  replied  Theodore;  "  but 
our  love  is  mutual,  and  frill  of  mutual  hopesi 
Her  love  is  hopeless  and  unretumed;  and  1 
trust  she  will  forget  it." 

^^  Such  may  be  the  case  with  man,"  answered 
Ildica.  ^^  Hopeless  and  unretumed,  his  love  may, 
perhaps,  seek  another  object.  Woman  loves 
but  once,  and  never  forgets,  my  Theodore.  My 
heart  tells  it  me,  even  now;  and  though  in  such 
things  I  have,  of  course^  but  little  skill,  yet 
I  feel  and  know,  that  time,  absence^  despair 
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ttaelf,  could  never  make  me  forget  my  love  for 
thee.  The  time  must  come  when  remembrance 
shall  be  extinguished  in  the  grave,  and  the  fine 
lines,  traced  by  the  diamond  style  of  love  on 
die  tablets  of  the  spirit,  may  be  hidden  for  a 
while  beneath  the  dust  of  the  tomb ;  but  to 
that  cold  dwelling-house  shall  the  unfaded  re- 
collection go  down  with  me ;  and  when  I  waken 
again  from  the  sleep  of  death,  the  memory  of 
my  love  shall  waken  with  me — I  feel —  I  know 
it  will ;  '*  and  as  she  spoke,  she  raised  her  eyes 
to  heaven,  while  the  rays  of  the  morning  light 
danced  in  their  liquid  lustre,  as  if  they,  too, 
were  of  kindred  with  the  sky« 

Theodore  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  long 
and  sweet  was  the  communion  that  followed; 
but  we  cannot,  we  will  not,  farther  dwell  upon 
things  that  those  who  Iiave  loved  truly  will  under- 
stand without  our  telling,  and  that  those  who  have 
never  so  loved  cannot  comprehend  at  all.  Let 
them  be  sacred  !  those  holy  feelings  of  the  pure 
and  high-toned  heart;  those  sweet,  ennobling 
.emotions  of  the  unpolluted  soul.  Let  them  be 
sabred  I  those  sensations,  intense  yet  timid,  pure 
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and  unalloyable  as  the  diamond,  as  firm,  as 
bright,  as  unspotted;  but  which,  like  a  precious 
j  ewer  that  baser  minds  would  ever  fain  take 
from  us,  are  wisely  concealed  by  those  who  pos- 
sess them  from  the  gaze  of  the  low  and  the  un- 
feeling. We  seek  not  to  display — we  would  not 
if  we  could — all  the  finer  shades,  the  tenderer 
emotions,  of  the  love  of  Theodore  and  Ildica.  We 
have  raised  the  veil  enough,  to  show  how  they 
did  love,  and  we  will  raise  it  no  farther. 

The  days  of  his  stay  passed  in  visions  of  hap- 
piness to  Ildica  and  himself,  a  long  dreamy  lapse 
of  exquisite  delight  Beyond  each  other,  and  the 
few  dear  beings  around  them,  what  was  the 
world  to  them  ?  The  limits  of  that  valley  were 
the  limits  of  their  thoughts ;  and,  whether  they 
sailed  on  the  calm  bosom  of  the  lake,  or  climbed 
the  giant  mountains  round  about,  or  wandered 
through  the  rustling  woods,  or  sat  upon  the 
shore  and  watched  the  tiny  billows  of  that  mi- 
niature sea,  the  thoughts  of  the  two  lovers  were 
only  of  each  other,  though  the  lovely  scene, 
mountain,  and  stream,  and  woods,  and  lakes, 
and  meadows,  mingled  insensibly  with  their  own 
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dream  of  happiness,  heightened  the  colouring 

of  their  hopes,  and,  in  return,  received  a  brighter 

hue  itself.     Sweet,  oh,  how  sweet !   were  the 

Jiours,  and  yet  how  rapidly  they  flew ;  till  at 

'^ngth,  when  they  rose  one  morning  and  gazed 

*^rth,  a  wreath  of  snow  was  seen  hanging  upon 

^^  peaks  of  the  mountains  —  not  alone  upon 

^oee  higher  summits,  on  whose  everlasting  ice 

^e  summer  sun  shone  vainly  through  his  longest, 

^**ighte8t  hours,  but  on  those  lower  hills  which 

^^c  day  before  had  risen  up  in  the  brown  veil 

^*  the  autumnal  forest  or  the  green  covering  of 

^'^  or  the  grey  nakedness  of  the  native  stone. 

"^twas  the  signal  for  Theodore  to  depart;  and 

*^n  came  the  hours,  ere  he  set  out,  of  melan- 

^loly  and  of  gloom. 

Those  hours,  however,  were  broken  by  many  a 
l(H)g  and  anxious  consultation.  The  offered 
ItOBpitality  and  protection  of  Yalentinian  had 
yet  to  be  considered,  for  it  was  a  proposal  which, 
if  even  not  accepted  at  once,  both  Theodore  and 
Flavia  judged  might  prove  of  great  utility  at  an 
after  period.  No  one  could  tell,  either  what 
changes  might  take  place  in  the  position^  of  the 
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barbarian  nationa,  or  what  might  be  the  final 
result  of  the  victories  and  successes  of  Attila 
hima^lf-     Where  he  might  next  turn  his  arms 
was   a  question  which  none  even  of  his  own 
court  could  solve ;  and  while  it  was  evident  to 
all,  that  a  victorious  and  devastating  excursion 
against  the  eastern  empire  was  by  no  means  the 
ulterior  purpose  of  his  powerful  and  ambitious 
mind,  yet  no  one  could  divine  what  was  the  end 
proposed,   or  whither  the  pursuit  might  lead. 
Under  these  circumstances,  to  have  a  place  of 
refuge  open  against  the  storm  of  war  was  always 
a  blessing;  and  Theodore  strongly  counselled 
Flavia  to  despatch  messengers  to  the  eqiperor, 
charged  with  thanks,  and  such  presents  as  cir- 
cumstances permitted  her  to  send;  not  exactly 
accepting  the  otter  of  asylum  he  had  made,  but 
expressing    a    purpose    of   taking    advantage 
thereof  at  no  very  distant  period. 

"  Were  you  to  go  thither,  even  next  year," 
Theodore  observed,  while  speaking  on  the  sub- 
ject with  Flavia  alone,  '^  Ammian  would  be  some 
protection  to  you  all;  for  I  remark  that  his  bold 
^irit  and  his  mountain  qports  are  every  day 
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giving  greater  and  greater  vigour  to  his  limbs, 

^d  his  frame  is  towering  up  tov^ards  manhood. 

-^  year  will  do  much  in  such  pastimes  as  these, 

^hile  the  free  and  wild  simplicity  of  the  bar- 

^^^vian  habits  will  secure  him  against  the  weak 

^^d  effeminate  manners  of  Rome ;  and,  at  the 

^^^ne  time,  it  were  but  right  and  necessary  that 

^H^  he  and  Eudochia  should  receive  that  civil- 

^^^  education  which  can  be  obtained  no  where 

*^lit  10  the  empire/' 

"  Alas !  my  son,"  replied  Flavia,  "  I  fear 
^lat  it  will  be  long  ere  Ammian  can  give  uck 
^Juu  protection  which  thou  mightest  do:  for 
"though  courageous  to  a  fault,  and  resolute,  yet 
there  is  a  wild  and  heedless  spirit  in  his  breast, 
which  often  prevents  his  nobler  qualities  from 
acting  as  they  might.  His  heart  is  kind  and 
generonsy  hia  mind  upright  and  aoble ;  but  in 
the  exuberance  of  his  youthful  daring,  and  the 
vanderings  of  a  wild  imagination,  he  forgets  too 
often,  Theodore,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
danger  to  himself  or  others.  He  wants  pru- 
dence^ he  wants  consideration,  he  wants  that 
calm  pretence  of  mind  which  sees  under  all  cir- 


s  bm  to  doy  and  is  ever 
ii>  or  iL^ 
Bic  3i?r  aHO^HK.  fae  b  iM  bat  a  boy,"  re- 

e  viD  gire  prudence^ 
-miL  cfpe  jilgiiirnty  and  age  will 
^aie^*r  liir  w^desi  and  nxKt  wandering 
Ai  all  c^vBiSi.  I  onhr  desire  diat  you 
dbivLiB  kave  a  tiiiati  pmpaied.  Doubtless  — 
ittcx  ^mcaose  liu^  iMgfay  barbarian  does  really, 
I  Cinafv^  rv^saraaie  with  afiectioa,  and  because 

loiangiiie  that  there  is  some 
between  bis  fiite  and 
IsBTybewill  allow  me  from 
the  Tisit  be  has  now  per- 
■lined :  at  all  c^nmts,  I  will  find  means  to  send, 
both  to  grne  yon  oit  tidiiigs  and  to  gain  news 
froon  POO.  If  dme  be  dai^er,  I  will  let  you 
know,  and  be  ready  erer,  upon  but  a  short  warn- 
ii^  to  fly  to  the  court  of  Valentinian.  Asl  go 
hence,  I  shall  risit  the  capital  of  the  Alani  by 
the  banks  of  the  Inn;  for  the  kindred  that  I 
have  amcmgst  them  might  think  it  strange  and 
wrong,  w&e  I  to  pass  through  the  land  without 
seeing  them ;  and  when  there^  of  cpurse  J  wil} 
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do  all  I  can  to  insure  that  the  refuge  which 
you  have  here  received  shall  be  as  safe,  as 
P^^aceful,  and  as  bappy,  as  it  can  be  made. 
There  is  much  in  the  ties  of  blood,  even  be- 
^^een  a  Roman  and  barbarian,  and  I  think 
^^at  my  requests  will  find  favour  amongst  the 
AlanL'* 

Theodore  would  fiiin  have  lingered  and  pro- 
^lUcted  the  hours ;  for  although  he  knew  that 
^^  soon  must  go,  and  tlie  thought  of  parting 
^^dly  embittered  even  the  present,  yet  around 
^Mica  there  was  to  him  an  atmosphere  of  light 
^d  happiness,  which  banished  all  that  was  dark 
^d  gloomy  from  his  heart.     But  he  had  made 
^  promise  to  Attila,  and  with  Theodore  a  pro- 
Ddise  was  inviolable.     Ildica,  too,  would  fain 
Have   detained    him,    would  have   fain    drunk 
dowly  out  the  last  sweet  drops  of  the  cup  of 
happiness  which  had  been  offered  to  her  lip : 
they  were  but  the  dregs,  it  is  true,  and  bitter 
was  mixed  with  them,  but  yet  the  taste  of  joy 
remained ;  and  if  she  could  not  have  it  pure  and 
unalloyed,  she  yet  lingered  over  the  last  portion, 
however  sadly  mingled.  But  Theodore  had  given 
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a  promise;  and  Theodore's  unstained  integrJ^i 
and  unvarying  truth,  were  as  dear  to  Ildica. 
to  himself — were  dearer,  far  dearer,  than  afl^ 
personal  enjoyment.      She  would  not  have  hitf^ 
forfeit  his  word  to  Attila,  in  order  to  remaii^ 
with  her  for  all  that  the  >^iorld  could  give  ;  and 
she  herself  bade  him  go,  whenever  she  learned 
that  he   had    barely    time    to   accomplish  his 
journey  by  the  path  that  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  follow.  They  parted —  not  now,  however, 
as  when  last  they  parted ;  for  then  before  them 
had  stretched  out  nothing  but  one  vague  and 
indefinite  expanse  —  the  grey  cloud  of  the  fu- 
ture !   on  which  even  the  eye  of  fancy  could 
scarcely  trace  one  likely  form,  through  which 
the  star  of  hope  itself  shone  faint  and  power- 
less.    Now,  after  all  those  fearfal  scenes,  and 
that  dreadful  separation -^scenes  and  circum- 
stances,  which  had   benumbed  their  feelings, 
and,  like  some  crashing  wound,  which  by  its 
very  severity  deprives  the  sufferer  of  his  sense 
of  pain,  had  lefl  them  bewildered  and  almost 
unconscious,  till  time  had  shown  them  the  de- 
privation they  had  undergone.  —  Now  they  had 
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^^'^t  again ;  hopes  that  they  had  scarcely  dared 

^   entertaiD,  had  been  realised  ere  the  heart 

grew  weary  with  delay.     They  had  known  a 

longer  and  more  tranquil  period  of  happiness 

^han  they  had  ever  tasted  since  first  the  mutual 

We  of  their  young  hearts  had  been  spoken  to 

CQch other;  and  hope,  the  sweet  sophist,  skilful 

m  turning  to  her  purpose  all  things  that  befall, 

dfew  arguments  from  past  joy  in  order  to  prove 

^^  promises  for  the  future  true. 

They  parted  then  :  Ildica  declared  that  she 
^hed  him  to  go,  and  Theodore  strengthened 
himself  in  the  remembrance  of  his   promise. 
*^t,  nevertheless,  let  no  one  think  that  their 
IWing  was  not  bitter:    Theodore  struggled 
^en  against  a  sigh ;   and  over  the  cheeks  of 
^l<lica  rolled  no  tear,  though  on  the  dark  long 
^^Ae$  that  fringed  her  eyelids  would  sparkle 
^ite  a  crushed  diamond  the  irrepressible  dew 
of  grief.     Yet,  nevertheless,  let  no  one  think 
^  parting  is  ever  less  than  bitter,  when,  even 
in  the  brightest  day  of  youth,  two  hearts  united 
'  by  the  great  master  bond  which  God  assigned 
to  man  to  bind  him  in  the  grievous  pilgrimage 
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CHAP.  VIIL 


Shut  we  the  scene,  and  retsm  to  tbe 

<>f  AttOa !  It  was  the  tbordi  dar  after  Jhs^jZiir* 

1^  left  the  coantrv  of  the  Hu2s  fcr  d^:  rr*^ 

<ustaot  land  where  happbxss  *s  ^^  ba^e  k^cl. 

^*iited  him*  and  a  bright  gk^aa  c<f  «gr--*J-  -rf- 

*ii  demned  to  cbeqoer  hjs  dari^  fa£jt.  -«iiec  i.: 

s  short  distance  firom  the  bank  of  the  T:  :>3r=.*. 

^  barbarians,  who  had  left  thefr  faccKs  wltl 

dvir  fidlowers  bj  the  stream,  w%ZLed  §!:«> 

^  amongst  the  trees,  wading  t&rr>czh  ti«&  >.<ir 

pMi  and  tangled  bi^hes.     At  kcgth.  FJ.dck:cJT 

^  a  spot  belbre  them,  came  the  fl^s^-in  j  rA 

Itanjwii^s,  and  a  hoane  arid  irream  fry:n 

^aaj  a  find  beak,  while  fire  oi 

nue  up  cradling  duoagh  the 

ttid  leaTing  open  to  the  ng^t  all  that  rcmaj^ed 

fOU   Urn  I 
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of  the  unfortunate  Arab,  Cremera.  From 
some  cause,  a  nail  which  had  fixed  one  of  the 
hands  had  fallen  out,  and  the  skeleton,  for  to 
such  a  thing  was  the  corpse  now  nearly  re- 
duced, hung  by  the  other  palm ;  but  two 
arrows  were  still  seen  hanging  amidst  the 
fleshless  ribs,  and  telling  the  manner  of  the 
freed  man's  death. 

"  I-o  !"  said  the  shorter  of  the  two  strangers 
— "  Lo  !  I  have  now  seen  it  with  mine  own 
eyes  I  —  And  this  man's  crime  was  but  that 
he  had  obeyed  my  commands,  and  saved  the  life 
of  the  man  that  I  loved !  Shall  this  be  suffered, 
Ardcric?  Shall  it  last  another  hour  to  ring 
in  the  ears  of  my  people,  to  sound  into  their 
inmost  hearts,  that  Attila  avenges  not  his  own, 
that  Attila  cannot  protect  those  who  perform 
his  bidding?  Think  you  it  was  really  Bleda's 
doing?" 

"  Doubt  it  not,  oh  King  I"  answered  Arderic 
^'  Was  not  the  Roman  carried  to  his  village? 
Would  not  death  have  been  the  stranger's  por- 
tion, too,  had  he  not  escaped  ^  Some  one  bore 
thy  brother  the  tidings  of  the  youth's  joumey» 
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ther  wajUid  him,  to  cat  the  thread  of  13fi^ 
rhich  ther  fiuocied  thioe  depended.*' 
Avriiis 


\  it,  that  the  RomaB  simied 
tfaev  shall  find  that  I 
Dies,  and  arenge  my 
^ !  we  will  to  our 
engeanoe  is  fbU  and 
^  DO  warning  could 


rid  me  of 
s!     To   i»r9c: 


flowing 


f  — 


clitgs.     The  kflders 

^tuie  have  crossed  the  raoantaliu. 

Tbev  mast  have  doije  so,  oh 

the  king  of  the  Gepkici.  -  bci  wi 
*3I  to  do   now?    ThoQ   wih    noi 
^  a  part  of  thioe  own  pecpae'i 
Iging  war  agaiuEt  thj  brother.  grr« 

to  the  pale  RomaiB  ?* 
3a   st(^>ped   as   he  was   adraaciD^ 
Ills  dark  eyes  full  npoo  the  ooaxai 
leric  "  Hast  thou  known  xae  so  '^jnz* 
^and  canst  not  vei,  goes  what  Atria 
Am  I  not  kii^  orer  thi 
k  him  for  his  eril  deeds^ 
^  against  mpel£     No^ 

I  S 


T|* 


;  '-  ^ 


man  a:;iOy   Vj 
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ravage  mine  own  lafid,  nor  slay  mine  own 
people.  But  the  son  of  Paulinus  will  I  protect, 
and  even  yon  freedman  will  I  avenge ;  and  I 
will  crush  the  worm  that  raises  its  head  against 
me,  even  though  it  call  me  brother*  Arderic, 
dost  thou  not  know  what  I  will  do  ?  Bleda  and 
I  are  no  more  for  the  same  earth :  I  have  borne 
with  him  long,  but  I  bear  with  him  no  longer, 
and  he  dies!  now  thou  understandest !"  and 
with  a  quick  firm  pace,  every  footfall  of  which 
seemed  to  crush  the  earth  it  trod  upon,  he  re- 
turned to  the  spot  where  the  horses  had  been 
left. 

About  five  hundred  horsemen  waited  him 
there,  and  at  their  head,  Attila  took  his  way 
towards  the  east.  After  two  hours'  riding,  some 
three  thousand  more  joined  him  on  the  road;  and 
at  the  end  of  two  hours  more  he  paused,  and  sent 
messengers  in  different  directions  to  chieflftiiis 
«^ciom  he  named.  Night  fell,  and  with  the  first 
star  of  evening  the  monarch  resumed  his  way. 

The  autumn  moon  rose  large  and  full,  pour- 
ing over  the  wide  plain  in  which  the  dwdling 
of  Bleda  was  placed,  with  a  yellow  tranquil 
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light:  the  voice  oF  nature  was  all  still ;  and  not 
asonnd  was  heard  but  the  sighing  of  the  wind 
through  the  branches,  or  the  falling  of  a  withered 
leaf  amidst  those  that  had  gone  down  before  it. 
A  shooting  star  traversed  the  blue  fields  above, 
outshining,  for  the  brief  moment  of  its  being, 
the  moon  herself,  and  then  ending  in  emptiness. 
A  heavy  bird  of  night  glanced  across  the  moon- 
light, and  with  a  faint  scream  disappeared. 

It  was  about  midnight,  and  then  from  the 

neighbouring  wood  came  forth,  in  dead  deep 

silence^  troop  after  troop  of  shadowy  forms ;  and 

leaving  the  village  on  one  side,  they  drew  a 

circle,  fatal  and  sure  as  the  unerring  bowstring 

of  a  kindred  race,  around  the  dwelling  of  Bleda. 

They  were  all  now  on  foot;  and  when  they  had 

reached   the  distance  of  about   two   hundred 

yards  from  the  building,  the  circle  was  complete, 

and  they  paused. 

"Now,  Onegisus!"  said  Attila,  "what  hast 

tfaou  to  tell  of  the  inquiries  thou  hast  made. 

Speakf  and  if  thou  hast  ought  to  say  which 

should  induce  the  King  to  spare  his  kindred 

loodff  I  will  take  thee  to  my  heart  and  give 

I  3 
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ravage    mine  own  land,  nor  slay  mine  own 
people.     But  the  son  of  Paulinus  will  I  protect, 
and  even  yon  freedman  will  I  avenge;  and  1 
will  crush  the  worm  that  raises  its  head  against 
me,  even  though  it  call  me  brother.    Arderic, 
dost  thou  not  know  what  I  will  do  ?  Bleda  and 
I  are  no  more  for  the  same  earth :  I  have  borne 
with  him  long,  but  I  bear  with  him  no  longer, 
and  he  dies!    now  thou  understandest!"  and 
with  a  quick  firm  pace,  every  footfall  of  which 
seemed  to  crush  the  eartli  it  trod  upon,  he  re- 
turned to  the  spot  where  the  horses  had  been 
left. 

About  five  hundred  horsemen  waited  him 
there,  and  at  their  head,  Attila  took  his  way 
towards  the  east.  After  two  hours'  riding,  some 
three  thousand  more  joined  him  on  the  road;  and 
at  the  end  of  two  hours  more  he  paused,  and  sent 
messengers  in  different  directions  to  chieflftins 
«^ciom  he  named.  Night  fell,  and  with  the  first 
star  of  evening  the  monarch  resumed  his  way. 

The  autumn  moon  rose  large  and  full,  pour- 
ing over  the  wide  plain  in  which  the  dwdling 
of  Bleda  was  placed,  with  a  yellow  tranquil 


lidst  those  that  had  gone  down  before  it, 
ting  star  traversed  the  blue  fields  above, 
ing,  for  the  brief  moment  of  its  being, 
)n  herself,  and  then  ending  in  emptiness, 
y  bird  of  night  glanced  across  the  moon- 
od  with  a  faint  scream  disappeared. 
is  about  midnight,  and  then  from  the 
)uring  wood  came  forth,  in  dead  deep 
troop  after  troop  of  shadowy  forms ;  and 
the  village  on  one  side,  they  drew  a 
atal  and  sure  as  the  unerring  bowstring 
idred  race,  around  the  dwelling  of  Bleda. 
rere  all  now  on  foot ;  and  when  thev  had 

p 

1   the  distance  of  about   two   hundred  ■ 

"om  the  building,  the  circle  was  complete,  '    ! 

y  paused, 
w,  Onegisus!"  said  Attila,  ^^  what  hast 


jteR  imgidbms  T  Spade  !*  and  be  cfaapcd  bit 
kixu&  usgfAesBy,  and  wmng  tbe  amewy  fingeo 
IuutL  ander  enodons  diat  ewa  ki»  iron  soul 
cfHild  one  restrain* 

"^  JUas  r  oh  Sing  r  repfied  OicgBv,  <^I  have 
non^it  to  sayv  wUdEi  maj  mitigate  diy  wrath* 
I  had  hoped  tbmt  k  woiihi  be  otherwise;  but 
I  find — aad  I  aumt  ^peak  tmtk  anto  the  Eling 
— that  even  acraa  the  aiouitains  the  feUowers 
of  diT  bradier  porsned  die  Roman  jenth,  and 
faraged  a  Tillage^  killing  several  and  drhii^ 
away  die  hods  of  all^  becanse  thej  lent  the  scm 
of  FanliniB  a  horse  to  ffr  when  he  demanded 
it  in  th J  name.  Their  dwellings  are  in  the 
dtLst,  and  their  bkiod  stains  the  grassy  and  the 
widows  and  the  diUdren  crj  to  Attila  fiwr  reo- 
geance." 

<« They  shall  have  it!*  replied  Atdla.  "Let 
those  appointed,  fellow  me  !**  and  be  adfanced 
to  the  portico  of  Bleda's  house. 

The  chief  door  opened  at  once  to  the  mo- 
narch's hand — ^  And  can  treason  and  tieadieiy 
sleep  so  iecnrely?"  demanded  Attila  in  a«d 
ton^  as  he  tamed  throogh  the  first  passage  of 
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the  noiseless  dwelling  to  the  large  hall  in  which 
banquets  were  usually  held.  It  still  smelt  strong 
of  the  feast;  and  the  monarch  paused  in  the 
midst,  folding  his  arms  upon  his  chest,  and 
guing  bitteriy  upon  the  ground. 

"  Uldric,"  he  said  at  length,  "  Uldric,  where 
art  thou?" 

A  man  of  powerful  frame,  and  countenance 
more  than  usually  ferocious,  advanced  before 
the  King,  saying,  ^^  I  am  Iiere,  oh  Attila,  and 
ready." 

^  Is  thy  sword  sharp,  and  thy  heart  strong  ?  " 

demanded  Attila*     The  chief  bent  his  head  in 

token  of  assent,  and   the  monarch  went  on: 

^Go,  then,"  he  said,  '^  and  do  the  deed  which 

none  but  a  noble  and  brave  hand  should  do ! 

But  slay  him  not  in  his  sleep,  for  that  would 

seem  as  if  thou  wert  a  murderer,  and  he  a 

coward  afraid  to  die.    Wake  him !     Tell  him 

his  doom !     Tell  him  the  cause !     Say  he  was 

warned,  and  would  not  hear;  and  that  the  cup 

has  overflowed !    Arderic,  do  thou  see  it  done  ! 

Take  warriors  enough  with  thee  that  there  be 

no  resistance.     Go!  go!  —  Yet  stay!"    con- 
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bcttin; — thai  •  dead  hesvr  &11 — and  thai 
Ae  tones  of  lamenUtioD.  Distant  soands  sue- 
cteded,  and  the  noise  of  steps  in  various  parts 
of  the  buOding;  cries  of  grief  and  terror  fol- 
Wd,  and  some  s^ns  of  eontentioo  vere  dis- 
tinguished. 

''Bid  tbem  shed  no  more  blood!"  said 
AttOa,  turning  to  one  who  stood  near:  "Cot 
off  the  bead,  but  mangle  not  the  bodjr !" 

Almost  as  he  spoke,  however,  a  slave  ru«be<l 
in  with  a  lighted  torch  of  pine  in  one  }iand.  ar.d 
a  dtawn  sword  in  the  other ;  but  mhen  t^/e  ji^rbr 
glared  upon  Attila,  he  stood  suddenly  roc/tionlf^ 
before  the  King,  as  if  petrified  with  fear  ar;d 
ttlDnishment.  ^  Oh  King,  thej  hare  via:// 
^  brother  V*  he  cried  at  length, 

''It  is  well  V  answered  Attila:  "gv^  t^j^  on 
one  lide,  so  shall  no  harm  beiall  thee."  Tit*- 
>>ext  instant  there  came  the  sound  of  fi»t»i^ 
'Qming  quicklj;  and  Xeva,  witlj  tier  >ia:r 
^diercUed,  and  her  feet  unoorered,  ran  ui**, 
the  hill,  and  cast  herself  at  the  feet  of  Auiia. 

^(Hi,  qiare  him !  wp^x^  him  V*  she  crifrd; 
'^qaie  him,  for  the  memorr  of  tliy  fatl^rr  ! 
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beiimn  death 

not  bis  0^ 
and  fbe 


the    ipomen 


I  (fid  spare  him  !^  answered  At- 
:  ^thne  dmes  did  I  spare,  when 
STT  cd^tsr  TziKc  an  eanh,  bad  he  been  maoax^ 
«r  sisvf;.  bad  died  £v  so  offi-D^mr  AttDa.    Wo- 
muk  I  siamd  bia  solaog  as  h»  deeds  affiected 
ban  3X!i^e]f  :   box  ^liien  be  fctgoc  all  law  and 
TsscuY  XT  lET  pecfile.  vben  be  made  ready  tk 
Kmcr  aEDC  svond  to  raise  i^  eonientioD  in  the 
iasi.  -wbeo  be  slew*  die  innoeent  and  the  wkki 
Aznia  iccrcc  be  bad  a  bracfaer.     Neither  boo- 
dacir  nor  deaib  awmit  tbee  and  tbv  duldren; 
iLj  bmsiaxiirs  cximes  ba:i>e  not  afiected  diee; 
boDocr.  aiKi  ^neahb.  and  poacjcful  possession  of 
a£  iba:  be  possessed  ifaaB  be  tbine;  diydiB- 
dm  sihal  be  as  SIT  cbiMnok  and  I  wifl  defaid 
ibesn  acaizist  ibar  ^'prmiea.     AttOa  aon^t  nsft 
bi$  hncidier^s  w«a}xb;  be  aoi^fat  bat  to  do  je»- 
lioe.  and  jnsdce  has  been  Am^. 

^i^3«c !  tike  dnn  benre  !  Ae  is  pri- 
to  i>eproacb  and  mnranir;  but  Attila 


3Ql(i  not  that  his  ear  should  have  any  words 
«t  might  offend  him.  Take  them  hence  !^ 
They  were  removed  without  resistance;  and 
^  pausing  for  a  moment  in  thought,  Attila 
denuuided  of  some  of  those  who  had  been  pre- 
aent  at  his  brother's  death,  <<  What  men  hare 
ye  feand  in  the  house  ?  " 

"  But  few,"  was  the  reply ;  **  and  they  were 
•laTes." 

"  Was  the  deformed  negro,  2iercon,  amongst 
tbem?''  asked  the  monarch  again. 

^  No,"  replied  the  Hun  to  whom  he  spoke ; 
^we  found  him  not." 

^  Let  him  be  sought,"  said  Attila,  sternly. 
''He  it  was,  he  it  must  have  been,  who  betrayed 
to  Bleda  the  young  Roman's  journey.  Accursed 
be  all  they  who  supply  to  kings  the  means  of 
gratifying  bad  desires  !    Let  him  be  sought,  and 
when  found,  scoui^  him  from  hence  to  Mar- 
gos,  and  give  him  up  to  the  chief,  whom  they 
call  Bishop  of  that  town.     I  promised  him  to 
love,  defend,  avenge  his  nephew ;  and  I  would 
that  he  should  know  how  I  keep  my  word.   One- 
rous, thou  shalt  ronain  here.     Keep  the  land 
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in  peace;  assuage  the  grief  that  thou  findest; 
and  see  that  no  evil  spirit  rise  amongst  the 
tribes,  to  call  for  the  hand  of  Attila,  and  divide 
the  power  of  the  Huns.  Arderic,''  he  continued^ 
turning  to  the  king  of  the  Ctepidse,  <^  I  could 
wish,  toO)  that  messengers  were  sent  to  meet  the 
son  of  Paulinus,  as  he  returns  from  the  banks 
of  the  Juvavus :  let  them  be  despatched,  and 
tell  him  to  return  by  Margus*  That  good  priest 
of  the  new  God  of  the  Christians  will  see  him 
joyfully,  as  this  matter  may  have  reached  his 
ears,  and  he  may  be  fearful  for  his  nephew's 
safety.  I  would,"  he  added,  laying  his  hand 
upon  the  sleeve  of  Arderic*8  tunic,  **  I  would 
that  friends  and  enemies  should  see  and  know, 
that  the  word  of  Attila,  be  it  for  good,  or  be 
it  for  evil,  is  never  broken ;  and  that  any  one 
who  finds  a  promise  of  the  King  unfulfilled, 
should  boldly  say,  Attila  is  dead*" 

Thus  speaking,  he  turned,  and  quitting  the 
hall,  issued  out  into  the  portico  before  the  house 
of  Bleda,  over  which  the  same  calm  moon  was 
still  shining ;  while  round  about,  in  awful  silence, 
stood  the  dark  circle  of  the  Hunniah  troops, 
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iting  the  oondnnon  of  the  fatal  deeds,  enact* 

g  within  that  low  and  quiet-looking  abode. 

.ttila  paused  fi>r  a  moment,  and  raised  his  hand 

0  Us  eyes,   as  if  the  moonlight  ofiended  his 

*ight  Then,  striding  forth  into  the  open  spaoe^ 

he  turned  and  gazed  for  a  few  moments  on  the 

dwelling  of  Bleda.     That  contemplation  was 

probably  bitter,  for  as  it  ended,  he  exclaimed, 

'^  Alas,  my  brother !  **    And  that  was  the  only 

tcgret  to  which,  throughout  his  lifis^  the  lips  of 

Attila  gave  voice. 

There  were  old  men  who  had  known  him  as 
i  bojr,  and  who  lived  to  see  his  death,  but  they 
declared,  that  within  that  one  night  was  com- 
pnsed  the  whole  that  Attila  had  ever  felt,  either 
of  indecision  or  r^ret. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


THE   NEGRO. 


The  wind  blew  keen  over  the  plains  through 
which  the  Danube  wanders,  ere,  in  approaclung 
Orsova,  it   rushes  between    the    giant  moun- 
tains, through  which  it  seems  to  have  rent  its 
onward  course.   Barbed  with  sleet,  that  cold  wind 
dashed  in  the  faces  of  the  young  Roman  ana 
his  followers,  as  he  led  them  onward  towards 
the  city  of  Margus,  according  to  the  directions 
which  he  had  received  from  Attila  by  the  way. 
He  passed  by  Singidunum,  and  he  rode  through 
Tricornium.  When  last  he  had  seen  them,  they 
were  full  of  busy  life,  garrisoned  with  niuneroua 
troops,  splendid  with  all  the  profuse  luxury  oi 
old  and  corrupted  civilisation.      Hiere  was  Bom 
a  broken  wall,  a  pile  of  ashes,  solitude,  silence^ 
and   the  whispering  grass  —  already,  like  thi 
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world's  forgetfiilhessy  grown  up  upon  the  grave 
of  things  once  bright.      From  the  gate  of  Sin- 
gidunum  started  away  a  wolf,  as  the  young 
Roman  passed;   but  under  the  wall  of  Tri- 
comium,  a  solitary  hovel,  raised  from  the  massy 
ruins  of  a  gate,  and  thatched  with  the  branches 
and  the  leaves  of  trees,  showed,  that  either  acci- 
dent, or  old  attachment,  had  brought  back  some 
human  being  to  dwell  in  that  place  of  desola- 
tion.    Theodore  approached,  but  he  found  it 
was  no  other  than  an  old  half-crazy  woman,  who, 
when  she  saw  him,  shrieked  forth,  **  The  Huns  I 
the  Huns !  '*  and  fled,  stumbling  and  tottering 
amidst  the  piles  of  ruins. 
>    What  a  strange  contrast  was  it,  when,  the  next 
day,  he  approached  the  gates  of  Margus  !  Gra- 
dually the  desolation  ceased;  the  country  re- 
sumed its  appearance  of  fertility:   cultivated 
fields  and  rich  gardens  appeared ;  the  villa,  the 
palace,  and  the  church  crowned  the  summits  of 
the  gende  hills;  and  every  thing  betokened 
uninterrupted  peace,  and  a  place  of  splendour, 
luxury,  and  repose.     As  he  entered  the  gates,' 
were  seen  the  Roman  soldiers,  fully  armed  and 
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cq[iu4ygj ;  ht  his  Honnirfi  girfa»  md  the  baibft* 

of  tbiee  wbo  accompmied  iam, 
pmsportB  tD  flecnre  his  entnnoe^ 
htapcdSmKnta  in  his  wmy.    No  of^wsition 
cSsrrdf  wad  the  soldiers  gaied  upaa  him 
with  asmile. 

In  the  market-plaoe^  which  was  crowded 
with  people,  as  gay,  as  liTely,  as  splendid  as 
any  city  of  the  empire  coold  di^lay,  a  number 
of  Hans  wefe  loitering  about  amongst  the 
rest;  anda  Greek  Bower  girl,  mistaking  him 
for  one  <^  the  barbarians,  ran  up,  and  while  she 
fixed  a  garland  erf*  myrtle,  mingled  with  some  of 
die  latest  flowers  <rf'antnmn,  to  his  saddle-bow, 
addressed  him  in  a  fi^w  broken  mis-pronoanced 
sentences  in  the  Hunnish  dialect,  desiring  him 
to  buy  her  flowcfs  with  some  of  the  qpoils  of  the 
enemy  he  had  slain  in  battle. 

Theodore  coaM  have  wept;  hot  he  answered 
die  giii  in  Greek,  telling  her  to  place  her 
wreaths  on  the  tombs  of  dioee  ymbo  had  died  in 
delence  of  their  coontry ;  and  he  was  riding  oOf 
whoi  suddenly  his  eye  was  eangfat  by  a  train 
^'^ossing  the  market-place,  and  his  ear  almost 
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^Ica/eDed  by  the  aoclamatioiis  of  the  people. 
^Me  slaTcs  and  attendant^  in  extnonfinarj 
nnmben,  both  follovcd  and  socceeded,  in  the 
nodst  of  the  group  which   attiacted  io  modi 
Attention,  was  seen  a  chariot  of  iTorr  and  gddy 
<)nwn  by   four   white  horses;   and  in  it  sat, 
bowing  his  head  to  the  people,  and  scaneiicg 
lienedictions  as  he  pased  with  his  hands  ex- 
tended wide  in  gracefiil    dignity,    Eogenfcs. 
Bishop  of  Margos. 

Loud  and  repeated  were  the  Tirats  of  the 

mnltitode;    and  Theodore  heard  nothing  on 

every  side  but  warm  and  joyful  praises  of  his 

bnsman.      ^Our  good  bidxip^''  cried  one. — 

**  Bless  him  for  erer,'*  exdaimed  another.  — 

''He  alone  sared  ns  in  peace  and  proiperlty, 

^>ben  all  was  death  and   desdation   round." 

said  a  third.  —  ^  Aj/'  rejoined  his  neighbour, 

''and  Theodosins  himself  nrfio   would  hare 

giren  him  up  to  death,  is  now  thankful  enough 

to  him  finr  having  saved  the  town  of  Margus." 

— "^And  wen  he  may  be,**  said  a  fifth,  who 

oieiheard  what  was  proceeding;  '^  well  he  may 

be  thankful  to  him,  for  saving  the  finest,  if  not 


STT  j£  im  empire.*  — >  ^  I  lave 
joL  'aixML  32  caBK^L  hmL  diat  he  u 

MOST  .daKsociff.''  «B»pered  oae  of  tbose 
-na  jmL  siuksl  aidbre:  "^poc  so  deasfa!  «« 
-vmiiii  JouDtf?  ir^  iixe»:t«s  AlsQ^iedier  lip  to  the 
Hixx2^*  — *  Tjtt  Sjzhk  k«  verj^ood  people^* 
sanznutsi  iouos^  saaDir  Tbtfodove  aad  hit 

lixisxz^  -  I  ;i:v«  ait  Kii»:  ;kt  «e«  boDiesc.  Mid 
£AS  zitsr  wiri^  jofti  ««  <bzIy  ascrfCMe  so  their 

?  rtmiii  3I2C  Co:  sziiL&  i-ThiiBgh  hk 
iiil  ^^  Sfcaoaes;  faache  saoozbtf  at 
fn;  5uxe  zixnts^  *li  ^  Chemt  peopve  j/adge  ^m 
n  rifef  Insxizc  i  jctnfm:^  aunr  anBT  ifTMiiTiP** 
asLj  jtf  3UC  ioki  in  ^  cvst  ■*^—  &>  jtsc^  the 


T!iu2$  -nnrk-iT^  ^  poBked  o«  him  haat^9ad 
cc  :»  boBQHp^  weaker  ^  ihiiint  of 


»4  crovdiafneftawibovi^vlnhad 
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companied  it  with  load 

gathered  together  round  the  gites,  thejuutor 

of  which  had  much  ado  to  keep  them  from 

pushing  dieir  way  into  the  building.   Tbecdore 

<ieiDai]ded  to  see  his  ancle,  and  told  his  name, 

on  whidi  he  and  all  hb  fUIowers  vere  instantlr 

admitted. 

He  found  the  bbhop  seated  near  the  centre 

of  the  hall,  with  a  crowd  of  attendacts  near 

hho,  while  before  him  stood  serera!  Hljis  in 

their  barbarian  garb,   one  of  whom   Lad  Lis 

hand  upon  a  chain,  which  was  attached  to  tLe 

Deck  and  hands   of  the  miserable,  deioriDed, 

and  mntilated  negro,  Zercon.     He  was  nearlj 

stripped  of  his  fiintastic  clothing,  and  whh  bare 

ieet,  bloodj   with  long  joamering,   he    stood 

with  a  haggard  bat  a  tearless  ere.  Tenting,  even 

•t  that  hoar  of  misery,  one  of  those  wild  ;^is 

which  had  procored  him  &Toar  with  his  fonraer 

lord 

^  Faith,  sir,"  he  said,  speaking  appareni^v 
to  the  bishop,  **  jroa  had  better  order  me  death, 
if  joo  intend  to  punish  me  proper!  v :  I  hare 
tried  all  other  punishments    but    that,    and 


M. 


5  THL  nor*  nc  chniDe  iefi;  as  for  th^^ 
xumL  xcraaL  rasi  jnc  nlk  aL  I  oiioe  inhabit^*^ 
str^   %ai^  &  iCBBL  mome  loniUe  dan  aim^' 


**-  Tec  £tnr  2BSES  T  ^  rgAiTinrf  tbe  bishops 

•^  3fr^    '  s&ic  ibf  n^rr*.  grfging  his  hand 
iDvu    iis^  Trefts: :  *'  JMsn !     Masdi  lae  tbat,  if 
-K-iu    rai.       Zjfc  ^  £:^sLi*5C  rrrxat  dat  ever 
rmu^fT*:^!.   «finr  smrv  mf   a   prisoD  that  viU 

&  >:':r^  i«rc  Je9^  ite2!uWif  &f  pain.  Dot  less 
l1-"=  i:  i^'jnhitiSB^  11^:  jess  riiparue  of  gradtiKle 
zidiL  tnj  '  no:  iBATf  paiiez*  laore  enduring 
3n:i:^  r.Mzrftff*iis  tViet  t-:ik  &]L  H^re.  in  diis 
j.-vcisjcTif  uii  i^ibrctYd  pnaoo.  has  he  dwelty 

iorcfc^i  jzpi  pcrVdied  ir^rSjcr;  gu2t,  die  span 
cc  jxi>.  tofi  xasx-^3ax  of  U^  fawL      Ererr 

3;:p.^c  ae  dfeat  ^pw^aw  vick- 
or  Esan*s  endozvice  bear. 
Ttj  oc&iTk  ai  bK !    I  caanoc  lose  br  die  es- 


w^ 


Tbe  €TC  of  die  bfahap  had  leflBained  fixed 
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ipon  the  deTonned  negro,  whOe  be  poured  fordii 

• 

^  &0  eloquent  tone^  the  words  that  we  have 

repeated,  and  only  wandered  for  a  moment  to 

the  group  of  strangers  who  entered  the  atrium, 

observing  nothing  more  than  that  they  wore  the 

common  garb  of  the  Huns.     He  was  evidently 

oiored  by  the  man's  speech,  and  was  about  to 

'^Ij,  when  Theodore    advanced,    addressing 

l)un  by  his  name.     The  bishop  started  up,  and 

after  gazing  at  him  for  a  moment,  folded  him  in 

disarms. 

"  Theodore !  **  he  exclaimed,  "  now  can  I 
'•^dcome  you  indeed  to  Margus; —  a  Tadmor 
iQ  the  wilderness ;  a  prosperous  city  in  a  land 
of  desolation — But  how  came  you  hither  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you  shortly,  sir,"  replied  Theo- 
dore; <^but,  in  the  first  places  let  me  ask  you, 
^J  stands  this  poor  man  before  you  thus  ?  " 

"He  was  sent  hither,"  replied  the  bishop, 
'^by  Attija,  that  great  and  mighty  king,  whose 
*ords  are  as  true  as  his  arm  is  powerful.  He 
pttMnised  me,  long  ago,  to  protect  and  defend 
y^ ;  and  this  slave^  it  seems,  betrayed  your  pur- 
posed journ^  into  the  mountains  to  the  ear  of 
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Bleda,  your  enemy.  Therefore  is  it  that  Attila 
sends  him  hither,  to  receive  what  punishment  I 
will.  I  doom  no  man  to  death ;  but  I  was  about 
to  sentence  him  to  solitude  and  chains,  in  the 
tower,  by  the  water  side." 

<^  Grod  has  spared  you  a  great  crime^"  replied 
Theodore.  "  This  man  betrayed  me  not  Far 
from  it.  He  aided  to  save  my  life,  when,  ere 
another  evening  sun  had  set,  my  fate  would 
have  been  sealed.  Twice  has  he  contributed  to 
deliver  me  from  danger.  Oh  !  set  him  free,  my 
uncle.  Take  off  that  chain  !  it  is  not  fitting 
for  him.  His  mind  is  noble  and  generous, 
though  his  body  is  as  thou  seest.  But  what 
have  we  to  do  with  that  ?  God,  wise  and  myste- 
rious, has  made  him  as  he  is ;  let  us  not  trample 
on  6od*s  handiwork." 

The  negro  sprang  forward,  dragging  his  chain 
after  him ;  and  casting  himself  at  the  feet  of  the 
young  Roman,  he  dewed  his  hand  wjth  tears. 
<<  It  is  not,**  he  cried,  <^  it  is  not  that  you  come 
to  save  me,  but  it  is  that  you  speak  as  if  I  were 
your  fellow-man.'* 

<^  Far  be  it  from  me,  my  son,"  said  the  bishqs 
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^to  treat  any  one  possessed  of  our  common  na- 
ture otherwise  than  as  a  Christian  should  do.  We 
are  all  worms  in  the  eyes  of  God,  the  greatest, 
the  proudest,  the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the 
lowly,  and  the  distorted.  Take  the  chain  from 
him,  and  let  him  go  free.  Now,  tell  me  truly, 
man,  I  adjure  thee  by  whatever  thou  boldest 
sacred,  tell  me,  was  it  thou  who  bore  to 
Bleda  the  tidings  of  this  youth's  journey,  and 

if  80 " 

"There  is  no  if  I "  interrupted  the  negro,  with 

solemn  vehemence :   "  I  opened   not   my  lips. 

Was  I  not  the  first  to  warn  him,  that  Bleda  hated 

him?     Did  I  not  convey  to  the  ears  of  Attila 

himself  timely  notice  of  his  brother's  purpose, 

when   Bleda  whetted   the  sword   against  him 

between  Viminacium  and  Cuppae  ?    Did  I  not 

liear  Bleda  vow,  that  till  age  palsied  his  arm, 

or  death  closed  his  eyes,  he  would  pursue  that 

youth  with  vengeance,  and  seek  the  destruction 

of  that  bold  Arab,  who  dared  to  struggle  with 

and  overthrow  him?  Did  I  know  all  this,  and 

do  all  this,  and  yet  betray  to  the  tiger  diirsting 

for  blood  the  track  of  die  deer  that  he  sought 

VOJu.  lU  K 
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to  overtake  ?  Did  I  know  all  this,  and  do  all  thisy 
and  yet  tell  to  Bleda,  that  he,  who  had  shown  me 
pity  and  sympathy,  came  as  it  were  to  offer  his 
throat  to  the  knife  within  eight  hours  of  that 
fierce  man's  dwelling-place  ?  Oh  no  !  I  opened 
not  my  lips.  There  were  whole  tribes  of 
Bleda's  people  round,  when  the  boy  Emac  told 
me  that  the  Roman  was  about  to  depart  from 
the  land.  They  bore  the  tidings  to  the  King ; 
and  he  gained  from  Ellac,  the  eldest  son,  the 
course  of  his  whole  journey,  and  the  number  of 
people  whom  they  supposed  would  follow  him. 
The  number  proved  ten  times  more  than  they 
expected,  and  Bleda  had  too  few  with  him  to 
attack  them  all.  He  took  vengeance  on  the 
Arab,  however;  and  the  Roman  youth,  after 
Bleda's  departure,  fell  into  a  trap  baited  with 
his  freedman's  blood.  I  betrayed  him  not,  but 
I  aided  to  save  him,  and  he  knows  it." 

^'  I  do,"  answered  Theodore :  *^  had  it  not 
been  for  thee,  and  for  one  whom  I  will  not  name, 
I  had  ended  my  life  long  ere  now.  But  say, 
how  am  I  to  return  to  the  dwelling  of  Attila 
when  the  tribes  of  Bleda  lie  across  my  way  ?*^ 
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"  Did  not  those  who  told  thee  to  come  hither 
tell  thee  more  ? ''  demanded  the  negro. 

"They  told  me  nothing/'  answered  Theo- 
dore, "but  that  it  was  the  will  of  Attila  I 
should  pass  by  Margus  as  I  returned.  Of 
Bleda,  they  said  nothing." 

"Bleda,    oh   Roman,"    replied   the   negro, 

"  the  powerful^  the  revengeful,  the  unforgiving, 

is  like  a  dry  stramonium  bush  in  the  desert, 

whose  bitterness  is  parched  up  and  gone,  whose 

very  thorns  are  withered  and  powerless.     His 

oame^  his  mighty  name,  is  like  the  whisper  of 

the  wind  among  the  rocks,  speaking  of  tempests 

that  we  feel  no  more,  of  blasts  from  which  we 

are  sheltered! — Bleda  is  dead,  oh,   Roman; 

his  arm  is  in  the  dust." 

"Dead!"  said  Theodore,  a  presentiment  of 
the  dark  truth  coming  over  him,  even  before  it 
was  spoken  ;  ^^  dead  !    How  did  he  die  ?" 

"  Those  who  told  thee  to  come  hither,"  said 
the  negro,  ^^were  right  to  tell  thee  no  more. 
Over  the  name  of  Bleda,  and  over  liis  fate,  there 
hangs  a  cloud :  the  Huns  speak  of  it  not,  and 
are  wisely  silent;  but  of  this  I  am  sure,  that 

K  2 
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there  are  not  twenty  men  throughout  all  the 
land  who  do  not  feel  that  they  are  more  at  ease 
since  there  has  been  one  great  and  unquiet  spirit 
less  in  the  world." 

"But  his  children!"  exclaimed  Theodore, 
now  fully  convinced  by  the  dark  hints  of  the 
negro,  that  the  death  of  Bleda  had  been  of  an 
unusual  and  a  bloody  kind.  "His family?  his 
children  ?  what  has  become  of  them  ?  " 

"  They  are  safe,"  replied  the  negro,  "  they  are 
safe  and  well ;  and  one  fair  maiden,  good,  and 
gentle,  and  kindly  as  thou  art,  would  fain  have 
saved  even  me,  lowly  as  I  am,  from  a  fate  that 
she  knew  I  deserved  not.  But  her  intercession 
was  of  no  avail ;  and  to  say  the  truth,  for  I  am 
well  nigh  wearied  out  with  this  sad  life,  I 
grieved  more  that  she  should  plead  in  vain  than 
that  I  should  be  the  object  for  which  she  vainly 
pleaded." 

"My  nephew  shall  try  to  make  life  more 
supportable  to  thee,"  replied  the  bishop.  **Thou 
shalt  go  back  with  him,  and  he  shall  clear  thee 
before  the  King.  For  well  thou  knowest,  that 
when  Attila  has  resolved  the  destruction  of  any 
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one,  no  land  can  prove  a  shelter,  no  distance 
a  barrier,  no  time  an  impediment,  till  he  be 
avenged  or  appeased." 

"I  know  it  well,"  replied  the  negro;  **and  I 

bow  also,  and  willingly  will  say  it,  that  fierce 

and  stem  as  that  great  king  is  sometimes  called, 

no  one  is  more  easily  appeased  for  personal 

offences,  no  one  more  attentive  to  justice  where 

truth  can  be  made  plain.  Even  with  his  brother 

Bleda  did  he  not  forbear  to  the  very  last,  tliough 

he  well  knew  that  his  designs  were  pointed 

^nst  Attila,  not  against  the  son  of  Paulinus?" 

"How  so?"  demanded  the  bishop:  "thy  words 

^  dark,  my  brother ;  I  know  not  and  cannot 

even  divine  the  cause  of  Bleda's  hatred  to  mv 

nephew.     He  injured  him  not." 

^I  could  make  my  dark  words  clear,"  an- 
swered the  negro  in  Greek.  ^^  But  I  love  not  to 
talk  of  things  that  do  not  concern  me,  when 
there  are  many  ears  around.'' 

Tie  bishop  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
giving  the  attendants  of  Theodore  and  the 
Hans  who  had  brought  the  negro  thither  into 
the  hands  of  one  of  his  own  officers,  he  bade 
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him  entertain  them  well,  and  return  to  con- 
duct the  unhappy  Zercon  thence  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes. The  attendants  of  the  bishop  easily 
divined  his  wishes,  and  the  hall  being  instandy 
cleared,  the  negro  was  left  alone  with  Eugenius 
and  Theodore. 

'*  Now,"  said  the  bbhop»  ^^  now  explain  this 
mystery,  why  a  man  in  command  of  reason 
should  hate  and  seek  the  death  of  another  who 
had  never  injured  or  offended  him,  and  that, 
too,  at  first  sight." 

^^  Speak,  Zercon,'*  added  Hieodore,  ^^  and 
let  us  know  the  whole,  for  I  have  heard  from 
Arderic  and  others,  a  part  of  the  story,  yet  mndi 
remains  unexplained.  Was  it  not  some  prophecy 

that *' 

^^  Listen,  and  you  shall  hear,''  said  Zercon. 
**  When  Attila  first  heard  that  this  noble  bishop 
had  carried  off  some  treasures—-" 

^^  I  carried  off  no  treasures  1"  exclaimed  the 
prelate,  «  and  so  I  proved  unto  the  King.*' 

''  But  he  heard  that  you  had,''  answoed  the 
negro,  «  and  that  cause — with  many  another 
offence  committed  by  the  Romans,  together  with 
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some  idle  time  on  hk  part,  and  no  other  object 
of  conquest  before  his  eyes — made  him  resolve 
to  poor  the  tide  of  war  upon  the  eastern  empire. 
When  Attila  then  first  determined  upon  war, 
he  gathered  his  myriads  together  on  the  first 
plain  beyond  the  mountains;  and  while  mes- 
sengers came  to  and  fro,  in  order  to  avert  hos- 
^ties  which  were  already  resolved,  the  King 
vent  up  to  the  mountains  to  ask  a  holy  man, 
who  dwells  there,  the  issue  of  his  enterprise. 
So  has  he  done  in  all  the  wars  of  the  last  five 
yean,  and  the  words  of  the  hermit  have  ever 
proved  true;  for  he  promised  Attila  victory, 
^  to  those  who  know  him  it  needs  not  be 
a  prophet   to  foresee  that.      Now,    also,    he 
assured  him  of  success,  but  upon  one  condi- 
tion.   He  told  him  that  if  he  would  ride  down 
towards  the  Danube  with  but  few  followers, 
he  would  meet  a  Roman  on  the  Hunnish  bank 
of  the  river,  whom  he  should  spare,  and  protect, 
and  lovew     If  wrong  befell  that  Roman,  or  any 
of  his  fiunily,  the  old  man  told  him,  either  from 
the  hand  of  Attila  himself  or  any  of  his  people, 
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and  if,  for  seven  years,  he,  Attila,  did  not  secure 
and  protect  him  against  all  his  enemies,  not 
only  his  course  of  victory  would  cease,  but 'deatn 
itself  would  cut  him  off  in  his  return  to  his 
own  hearth.     *  His  fate,'  said  the  hermit  to  the 
King  when  he  told  this  tale,  *  his  fate  is  bound 
up  with  yours  !     See  that  no  evil  happen  to 
him,  for  worse  will  instantly  fall  upon  yoursett* 
You  shall  do  him  no  wrong  —  you  shall  sho^ 
him  all  favour.     Gk)  now  and  seek  him  !*    Sucb 
were  the  old  man's  words." 

The  Bishop  of  Margus  smiled,  as  the  negrcf 

proceeded,  but  Zercon  went  on  with  his  tale: 

"  Attila  rode  on  from  that  spot ;  but  ere  he  had 

reached  the  banks  of  the  great  river  he  was  met 

by  some  people  posting  inland  to  say,  that  a 

Roman  had  ventured   across  the  stream   but 

slenderly  attended,  notwithstanding   the  daily 

feuds  that  already  gave  notice   of  the  coming 

war,  and  to  ask  what  they  should  do  with  him. 

At  those  tidings,  AttUa  and  Bleda  both  saw 

the  first  p<M-t  of  the  old  man's  prophecy  fulBlled, 

and  from  that  moment  they  doubted  not  one 

word  of  the  rest.     Attila  went  on  without  hia 
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join  him.  But  his  life  and  his  plots  ended  to* 
gether," 

<<  Wert  thou  with  Bleda?"  demanded  Theo- 
dore,  to  whose  ear  the  prophecy  of  the  old 
m£in,  and  its  partial  accomplishment,  appeared 
strange  and  interesting  :  ^^  wert  thou  with 
Bleda  and  Attila  when  the  hermit  told  him  to 
go  down  to  meet  me  ?  " 

^^  I  was !"  replied  24ercon,  showing  his  white 
teeth  with  a  wild  laugh — ^^  I  was  I  Attila,  when 
he  set  out,  chose  Arderic  and  Onegisus  to  go 
with  him ;  and  Bleda  asked  the  king  of  the 
Gepidas  whom  he  had  better  choose,  for  they 
made  a  solemn  ceremony  of  it.  Ardency  who 
believes  in  no  such  things,  replied,  <  Why,  take 
your  black  jester  ! '  and  whether  Bleda  thought 
that  too  a  prophecy,  or  not,  I  cannot  tell,  but 
certainly  he  took  me^  and  I  stood  in  the  mouth 
of  the  cave  while  they  conversed  within/' 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  woman  entering 
to  draw  water  from  the  tank,  in  the  midst  o£  the 
hall ;  and  ere  she  was  gone^  the  bishcqp's  o&cef 
returned  to  conduct  Zircon  from  his  presence. 

*^  Use  him  well,"  said  the  bishop,    ^  and 
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kindly.  Put  him  among  the  most  favoured 
slaves;  give  hun  water  to  wash  his  feet,  and 
food  and  wine.  Nor  must  any  one  make  a  jest 
of  him.  It  is  forbidden  in  my  dwelling  to  mock 
any  of  God's  works.** 

The  slave  and  the  negro  retired,  and  I'heo- 
dore  was  left  alone  with  his  uncle,  round  whose 
%  a  somewhat  doubtful  smile  had  hung,  during 
tbe  whole  of  Zircon's  account  of  that  prediction 
which  had  obtained  for  his  nephew  security  in 
some  respects,  and  brought  him  into  danger  in 
others. 

'*  The  words  of  the  good  hermit,  I  rather 
^k,''  he  said,  as  soon  as  the  negro  departed, 
*'  have  led  even  the  mighty  and  clear-sighted 
Attila  into  error." 

<<  Indeed! "  exclaimed  Theodore,  in  some  sur- 
prise ;  **  then  you  do  not  credit  his  pretensions 
to  be  a  prophet  ?  " 

^  He  is  better  than  a  prophet,  my  son,  he  is 
a  wise  man,''  replied  the  somewhat  worldly  pre- 
late ;  but  instantly  seeing,  by  the  mounting 
colour  in  his  nephew's  cheek,  that  his  profane 
words  bad  shocked  the  sensitive  mind  of  youth, 
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1  was  expected,  and  encountered  tbee  on  the 
; :  thy  sudden  coming  delayed  me  for  a  day ; 
1  ere  I  crossed  the  river,  the  myriads  of  the 
uns  were  pouring  down  from  the  mountain:*, 
obtained  a  promise  of  security,  however,  from 
•ttila  himself;    saw  him,    found  him   mild  to 
reat  with,  and  easily  appeased.      The  wiles  of 
the  Byzantine  court  he  abhorred;  but  I  told 
him  truth.     I   otTered  to  show  him  mine  own 
treasiuT}'  and  the  treasury  of  the  city,  and  that 
we  should  purge  ourselves,  by  the  most  solemn 
oatli,  of  all  share  in  taking  that  treasure,  which 
his  people  declared  they  had  lost ;  but  at  the 
same  time  I  proposed  to  repay  it  with  fourfold 
Its  value  as   amends.      He  received  the  pro* 
posal  well;  swore  to  me  solemnly  that  he  would 
Pn>tect  thee  and  Flavia,  and  all  her  household ; 
^  upon  some   other    conditions   which   he 
'^^^y   he    promised   to  give   the  citizens   of 
^'^gus  peace.     Thou  seest  how  he  has  fulfilled 
his  word.*' 

^  I  see  it,  indeed,  my  uncle,"  answered  Theo- 
^^ ;  ^  I  see  that  Margus,  like  an  oasis  in  the 
I'ibyan  sands,  is  fresh,  and  bright,  and  luxu- 
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riant,  in  the  midst  of  ruin  and  desolation.  Bi 
alas  !  alas  I  would  it  have  been  80»  if  Mtiig^^ 
had  not  opened  her  gates  to  the  invader  ?       Ji 
the  first  city  of  the  Roman  empire  had  mac3l^ 
a  stand  against  the  barbarians  as  they  pourec/ 
upon  the  frontier?^' 

"  The  only  difiference  would  have  been," 
replied  the  bishop,  his  brow  growing  dark, 
*'  that  Margus  would  now  have  been  in  the 
same  situation  as  the  rest.  What  troops  had 
we  to  resist?  What  means  of  defence  had 
Theodosius  given  us  ?  None !  He  thought  but 
to  appease  the  evil  spirit  of  the  war  by  drawing 
a  line  in  my  blood  between  himself  and  the 
wrath  of  Attiia;  and  he  took  no  measure  to 
defend  his  territories,  made  no  effort  to  protect 
his  people.  How  did  Viminacium  stanc^  which 
had  ten  centuries  within  its  walls?  how  did 
Tricomium  resist?  how  Singidunum,  how 
Naissus,  Sardica,  Ratiaria,  and  all  the  cities  of 
the  niyrian  border  ?  Singidunum  resisted  finr 
a  day ;  Viminacium  saw  the  Hunnish  myriads 
with  the  dawning  light,  and  was  a  heap  of  ashes 
ere  nightfall.     So  was  it  with  all  the  rest !  — 
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llieodore,  I  am  satisfied.  In  tbe  midst  of  the 
^teaolation  of  the  land,  where  many  hundreds  of 
thouands  have  &llen,  where  every  trace  of  cul* 
timioD,  and  of  sweet  domestic  peace,  has  been 
swept  away,  I  have  saved  a  Christian  people  in 
peace  and  prosperity,  without  one  drop  of  blood 
ibed,  either  of  our  own  or  others/' 

Theodore  thought  that  this  was  one  of  those 
few  accidental  cases  where  good  had  sprung 
from  evil ;  but  his  heart,  as  a  Roman  and  a  man, 
told  him  that  his  uncle's  reasoning  was  false.  He 
replied  not,  however,  and  the  prelate  went  on. 
"  I  have  done  all  this,  Theodore,  and  I  am 
satisfied.     Is  it  not  enough  for  the  shepherd  to 
safe  his  sheep  from  the  wolf,  though  the  mon- 
ster be  obliged  to  seek  his  prey  in  some  other 
flock?    Would  it  not  be  enough  for   me   to 
liave   delivered    from    peril  and  death  those 
whom  God  has  given  to  me,  without  any  con- 
sideration of  others  ?  But  when  I  know,  and  did 
bow,  that  nothing  I  could  have  done  would 
have  saved  mjrself  or  benefited  them  who  have 
since    fidlen,  ought    I   not  to    be    satisfied? 
Whenever  in  my  own  heart  a  weak  doubt  arises, 
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llieodore  was  unconvinced ;  but  he  refrained 
from  reply,  and  turned  die  conversation  to 
another  part  of  the  same  subject,  by  relating  to 
the  bishop  the  kindly  offers  of  protection  which 
Havia  had  received  from  Valentinian. 

"  He  has  kept  his  word,"  replied  the  bishop, 
**  for  such  was  the  tenor  of  a  promise  that  he 
niade  to  me.  Think  not  that  I  went  rashly  and 
hastily  into  even  that  act,  which  I  knew  would 
save  Margus.  To  Theodosius  I  had  applied  for 
aid  in  vain,  and  I  then  applied  to  Valentinian. 
He  could  not  aid  me,  but  he  justified  my  con- 
duct, and  promised  me  personal  protection  in 
case  of  need.  I  sent  him  messengers,  when  all 
was  secure,  and  he  engaged  to  give  both  to 
Flavia  and  yourself  justice,  protection,  and  sup- 
port, in  tlie  empire  of  the  West** 

Theodore  felt  that  his  uncle  was  kind,  far 
more  kind  than  he  could  have  expected  or 
^)ed;  he  felt,  too,  that  his  mind  was  powerful, 
^  his  heart  not  without  high  and  noble  feel- 
Uigs;  but,  alas!  the  threads  of  cunning  selfish- 
lieas  ran  hither  and  thither  through  the  whole, 
^nd,  like  the  veins  of  some  inferior  substance 
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in  a  predons  stone^  rendered  nearly  valueless 
the  better  part  Theodore  felt  that  he  could  love 
Eugenius;  but  he  would  not  have  been  Eugenius 
for  the  world. 

Thus  passed  the  day ;  but  the  next  momingy 
as  Theodore  sat  at  meat  with  his  uncle,  it  wa^ 
announced  that   Edicon,  one  of  the  &vourit^ 
officers  of  Attila,  together  vdth  Maximin,  am* 
bassador  from  Theodosius,  approached  the  ci^ 
of  Margus  in  their  way,  from  Ck)nstantinople  to 
the  country  of  the  Huns;  and  when  Theodore 
beheld  the  reverence   and  respect  which  the 
ambassador  himself,  and  those  who  accompanied 
him,  evinced  towards  the  prelate  who  had  first 
received  the  barbarians  into  the  empire^  he 
could  not  help  feeling  bow  brilliant  a  thing  in 
the  eyes  of  man  is  successful  evil.     During  a 
whole  day  the  ambassador  and  hb  train  sought 
repose  in  Margus  -^  and  Theodore  determined 
to  accompany  him  on  his  onward  journey.     Hu 
uncle  forced  upon  him  a  casket  of  gold,  ere  he 
departed,  conquering  his  aversion  to  receive  it 
by  declaring  that  it  was  a  debt  he  bad  owed 
Paulinus ;  and  Theodore,  feeling  that  it  might 
be  needful,  made  no  farther  resistance. 
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CHAP.  X. 

THE    widow's   dwelling. 

Near  a  bend  of  the  Tibiscus,  on  a  meadow  that 
Qugbthave  refreshed  the  weary  eye  in  summer 
l>7  its  beautiful  verdure,  the  Romans  pitched 
^r  tents  at  the  dose  of  their  first  day's  journey 
ui  the  land  of  the  Huns.     The  night  was  dark 
ud  gloomy ;  no  golden  sunset  had  cheered  the 
^rld  on  the  departure  of  the  light ;  and  cover- 
ing all  the  heavens,  in  long  wavy  lines  from  the 
borizon  to  the  senith,  stretched  out  a  canopy  of 
besvy  clouds,  like  waves  of  molten  lead  rolled 
over  the  sky.     Maximin,  struck  and  pleased 
with  Theodore,  had  invited  him  to  his  tent; 
and  there^  by  skilful  and  kindly  inquiries,  he 
won  from  the  son  of  Paulinus  a  sketch  of  all 
the  events  which  had  a£fected  him  personally 
>inoe  the  death  of  his  &ther.    There  was  much 
that  Theodore  omitted,  because  he  trifled  not 
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threatened  to  exiintfuish  ihe  i.^iil.  A:  ler^ri*. 
^ter  a  long  moaning  sound,  a  dercer  ir^si  dian 
all  the  resi  swept  the  sky:  the  tent-pole*  shocL 
bent,  gave  way,  tearing  up  the  eanh  into  which 
thcT  were  driven:  the  cords  and  pc-j=w  which 
stsetcbed  out  the  covering,  were  broken  or 
loosened  in  a  moment,  and  the  tent.  w:Ui  ail 
tittt  it  contained,  was  dashed  with  fury  lo  the 
ground. 

As  soon  as  Maximin  and  Theodore  could  dl.- 
^tan^  themselves  from  the  fallen  mass  they 
found  that  the  whole  of  their  little  encampn:ent 
^  shared  the  same  fate.  All  wa^  confusion 
«k1  disarray.  Every  light  had  been  extin- 
guiihed:  the  torches,  drenched  with  ihe  taileii 
^uge,  could  not  be  lighted.  The  n::ih:  »«,. 
^  black  as  the  jaws  of  Acheron ;  and  all  tha: 
^d  be  distinguished  was  a  glistering  line  oi 
^ter,  ever}-  moment  approaching  nearer,  as  the 
^Ucus,  filled  by  a  thousand  mountain-torrents, 
^^^g^  to  overflow  the  meadow  in  which  the 
Koman  tents  had  been  pitched. 
While  engaged  in  removing,  with  difficulty 


^r-L  i«k£CT^  ihc  horses  and  baggage  to  a  more 
:^'T^- iJi*-  >  z^ki>;>z^  a  number  of  lights  were  seen 
.-  •::..?:£    .-**5C    :he    neai^i    hill :  and  in  a  few 
!:>  imro  i:«rrr  cc  f.fty   Huns,  bearing  torches 
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''She dwells  not  where  she  did  dwell/' 
plied  Zercon.  *^Wben  gall  is  mingled  with 
bjdromel,  we  abhor  tlie  sweet  drink  that  we 
Qsed  to  love,  and  its  very  sweetness  makes  the 
bitter  more  nauseous.  Scenes  that  we  have 
iored,  when  associated  with  painful  memories. 
like  honey  mixed  with  gall,  are  more  repugnant 
to  us  from  the  remains  of  sweetness.  She  hai& 
oerer  dwelt  where  she  did  dwell  since  her  hus- 
band's death.  It  was  in  visiting  that  spot,  after 
having  been  hidden  for  many  weeks,  that  I  was 
found  by  the  soldiers  of  Attila,  and  driven  on 
feot  to  Margus." 

llieodore  made  no  reply,  but  w-alked  on 
thoughtfully,  by  the  side  of  Maximin.  In  a 
^  minutes  they  saw  before  them  the  villa;;e 
<<i«ards  which  their  steps  were  bent,  and  trnr 
l^bof  the  widow's  dwelling,  from  the  window « 
^  which  streamed  forth  many  a  light  to  guide 
^  on  the  way ;  and  gladly  the  Romans  ap- 
Pt)ached  the  hospitable  walls  wliich  promi-rfrfl 
^  shelter  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
^'Bather. 

As  they  entered  the  wooden  poruco,   the 
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widow  of  Bleda,  and  a  number  of  other  women, 
came  forth   to  meet  them,  but  Neva  ^-as  not 
amoniTst  the  rest.     With  a  cahn  but  soraewhal 
?*id  demeanour  the  widow  welcomed  Maximln 
.uui  his  companion  Priscus^   and  Edicon,  who 
followeil  next.    But  wlien  lier  eyes  fell  upon  TV 
^vlore,  she  paused  for  a  moment*  and  gazed  on 
h::n    ui:h  a    dark   and    melancholy  look.    At 
ler.iTth  the  tears  burst  forth  in  large  drops  from 
in  r « vt^:  aiuL  casiini:  her  arms  round  the  young 
K.^;:-*i::,  whom  :n  his  illness  she  attended  as  her 
v^wr.  cr.:!vL   sh^  exciaimed.   ••  It  was  not  your 
riu!:.  r:v  >or. '  ::  was  not  vour  fault  *     Be  too 

r.  c   r-i-ie  w:*s  Ji:r«idy  spread  for  a  banquei 

-  "^^  c:v-Jt:  hsill.      Thrve  blazlnii  fires  of  odor- 

•^>  :'  >*  ^?:rv   li^:ed  r.>  dr\-   ihe  ^Minenisof 

:.v  c.>.>?cs*  a::.:  ev^ry  :h:i:^  bespoke  rapid  pre- 

i\iri:v.:>  r\ii.;  :.-  c  x;  r.r'se   the   kindest  rites  of 

*,*^v  ri   -\       >k\-    scv\r.er  were   iheir  Testmenl* 

..  •..  ;.^^'.  ^-^  .^,^A-.-^  of^en^'H'^  and  varioos 

<^    ->  .'c  ,:?x--v   :"---  :be  ntHgfcKvuring  woods, 

"vv   ^v   s..,:v--    :!>=.=:::    ^ad  ^^ile   xhe  widow 
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tlieir  comfort,  a  &ir  train  of  girls,  followed  by 
iefend  slaves,  came  in  to  band  tbe  cups  of  rich 
ttd  excellent  wine,  which  flowed  abundantly 
ttoand.  At  their  head  appeared  Neva,  the 
diogfater  of  the  house.  She  was  clad  in  deep 
gny  cloth,  with  broad  furs  of  sable  bordering 
w  robe-  Her  arms,  up  to  the  shoulders,  were 
bwe,  and  the  snowy  whiteness  of  her  skin,  be- 
ode  those  dark  furs,  looked  like  Indian  ivory 
contrasted  with  ebony. 

Theodore  saw  her  enter  with  feelings  of  deep 
Station,  for  he  feared  lest  she  should  be  pained 
'wl  grieved  by  the  sight  of  him  for  whom  she 
Old  done  and  suflered  so  much.      It  would  ap- 
pear, however,  that  some  one  had  prepared  her 
"f  his  presence,   for  she  looked  not  upon  him 
*lieD  first  she  entered,  but  went  round  with 
^  rest,  and  only  raised  her  eyes  once  to  his 
countenance  ere  she  approached  him  in  turn. 
Iliat  one  glance  showed  Theodore  that  she  re- 
cifnised  him,  but  was  nevertheless  quite  calm ; 
^  when  she  approached  him,  and  took  a  cup 
^  wine  from  one  of  the  attendants  to  give  it  to 
^S  ihe  stood  by  bis  side,  and,  looking  in  his 
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taice  with  a  melancholy  smile,  she  said  aloQO, 
•*How  art  thou,  my  brother?  Art  thou  well 
after  thy  long  joiiraey  ?  And  hast  thou  seen 
the  friends  thou  West  ?  And  are  they  happy? 

Tlieodore  could  have  wept ;  there  was  some- 
thing so  sad,  and  yet  so  resigned  under  her 
grief,  in  the  tone  of  that  fiur  young  creature, 
who,    if  ever  sorrow  spared  a  human  breast, 
should   surely   have   been   sheltered  from  the 
arrows  of  adversity.    He  strove  against  his  feel- 
ings, however,  and  replied  calmly,  thanking  her 
for  all  her   kindness   and  all  her  generosity* 
Maximin  gazed  with  some  surprise  to  see  the 
tender  interest  which  the  family  of  the  dead 
king  seemed  to  take  in  hi&  countryman,  but  be 
made  no  remark  aloud  ;  and  retiring  soon  froin 
the   banquet,   the   whole  party   of  joumeyers 
sought  repose. 

Weariness  made  most  of  them  sleep  long; 
but  Theodore  was  awake  and  up  by  the  dawnr 
ing  day.  Sleep  would  not  visit  him  in  that 
dwelling ;  and  with  the  firat  grey  light  of  the 
morning  he  left  the  chamber  which  had  been 
assigned  him.     He  found  Zercon,.  tha  jester, 
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stretched,  sleeping,  on  a  skin  at  his  door ;  and 
^e  moment  the  passing  of  tlie  young  Roman 
^oke  him,  he  started  up,  and  ran  away  througli 
«ome  of  the  passages  of  the  house.  Tlieodore 
^6nt  on  into  the  porch  and  gazed  out,  and  in  a 
'^^oinent  after  Neva  was  by  his  side. 

**  I  bade  poor  Zercon  watch  for  you,  llieo- 
^ore,**  she  said,  "  because  I  wished  to  ask  you, 
^re  you  went,  to  wander  for  an  hour  once  more 
^th  Neva  in  the  morning  woods.  Will  you 
'^ot,  my  brother  ?  I  have  many  a  question  to 
^k  you,  and  I  cannot  ask  them  here,  where 
^Very  body  may  hear  them,  or  interrupt  them. 
mTOI  you  not  come,  my  brother  ?  " 

**  Willingly,  sweet  Neva,"  replied  Theodore, 
^till  holding  the  hand  she  had  given  him  in  his. 
**  Let  us  go."  And  they  wandered  forth  together 
^ong  a  path  which,  winding  in  amongst  the 
trees,  turned  at  each  step  of  the  hill,  showing 
the  woody  world  below  under  some  new  aspect 
every  moment.  The  wind  had  cleared  the 
sky,  and  the  day  was  fine;  but  Neva  seemed 
more  sad  than  on  the  night  before.     She  said 
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replied,  ^  I  beard  so^  for  tbe  first  time,  three 
liays  agOy  at  Mai^s." 

'^Did  you  sot  know  it  before?"  she  cried 
eagerly.  "  Did  no  one  tell  it  you?  Did  you 
not  know  that  it  would  be  so?'' 

** Never!"  answered  ITieodore.  "  How  could 
^  guess  that  so  fearful,  so  terrible  a  deed  was  so 
'^^ar  its  accomplishment  ?*' 

•*Tliank  God  for  that ! "  she  cried ;  « thank 

^^*^  for  that !     That  is  peace  and  balm  indeed. 

"^^^t  let  us  sit  down  here,*'  she  added,  pausing 

^^  a  rocky  bank,  where  a  break  in  the  woods 

^howed  the  country  stretclied  beneath  their  feet^ 

^tid  the  Tibiscus  wandering  in  .die  distance  — 

^  let  us  sit  down  here,  and  talk  over  it  all.    Oh, 

Xbeodore  I   my  heart  has  been  sad  since  I  saw 

^ou.  They  came  and  slew  my  father  in  the  nightf 

^nd  I  knelt  at  the  feet  of  his  terrible  brother  and 

liegged  for  his  life  in  vain ;  and  afterwards  they 

said  that  it  was  for  what  he  had  done  against 

you  that  he  was  slain.     I  feared  and  fancied 

that  yea  had  stirred  up  Attila  against  him,  and  I 

remembered  that  I  had  set  you  free,  and  that  I 
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Weep  not,   dear  Neva!"  he  conliniied,  a^  her 
tears,  having  once  more  burst  forth,  flowed  on 
apace;  «  weep  not  }**     And,  holding  her  in  his 
arms,  he  called  up  every  argnment  to  console 
ucr.    He  held  her  ia  his  arras :  he  used  many 
ft  tender  and  endearing  epithet :  he  even  pressed 
btt  lips  upon  her  cheek ;  and  yet  no  feeling  but 
^Qe,  pare^  noble,  and  generous,  was  in  his  heart 
ftt  that  moment.     There  was  a  being  that  loved 
*^  with  the  most  devoted  afl^tion  which  the 
^Uman  heart  can  feel,  clinging  to  him  in  her 
^^p  distress,  weeping  on  his  bosom,  pouring 
^Ut  her  griefs  and  apprehensions  to  his  ear;  and 
^Hough  he  could  not  return  her  love,  as  love, 
yet  his  heart  told  him  that  he  would  be  un- 
grateful if  he  felt  towards  her  otherwise  than  as 
^  brother.     The  kiss  that  he  pressed  upon  her 
cheek  was  not  cold,  because  it  was  kindly ;  and 
the  arms  which  encircled  her  held  her  tenderly 
because  gratefully :  but  it  was  with  the  embrace 
of  fraternal  protection.     Shame  upon  those  who 
cannot  comprehend  such  feelings !     That  kiss 
and  that  embrace  seemed  but  to  say,  <^  Neva, 
you  have  lost  your  &ther,  but  you  have  yet  one 
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.r.  W.^-j^- .:.:.  -v   ■:.  .:  :.r:  .xrs: .'..  :f  :.e  ouizii:  no^ 
to  feel  for  you  as  vou  fciri  rbr  hlci,  will  proiec^ 
will  console,  wiil  sympaihiae  with  vou — najT^ 
will  love  you  dearly,  tenderly,  though  with  but  ^ 
brother's  love." 

Neva  felt  that  it  was  so.  She  would  have 
started  from  his  arms  with  fear,  had  there  been 
aught  of  passion  in  their  touch ;  she  would  have 
fled  from  him  for  ever,  had  there  been  aught  of 
fire  on  his  lips  :  but  it  was  all  kindly  tenderness, 
and  she  laid  lier  head  upon  his  shoulder  to  weep 
as  she  would  have  done  upon  a  brother's. 

After  a  while,  her  tears  ceased,  and  she  looked 

up.      ^^  You  have   taken  the  thorn  from  my 

heart,  Theodore,*'  she  said ;  ^^  I  shall  now  sleep 

at  nights      My  fancy  had*  conjured  up  many 

strange  things ;  for  though  I  knew  you  to  be 

kind  and  generous,  yet  I  knew  you  had  been 

greatly  wronged,  and  that  the  poor  Arab,  who 

had  watched  you  with  me  through  a  lon^  sad 

sickness,  liad  been  slain  by  my  father's  com* 

niands ;  and  I  thought  tliat,  in  your  anger,  you 

might  have  gone  back  to  Attila  and  demanded 

blood  for  blood.    Then  I,  by  saving  you,  might 
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Ufe  slain  my  own  fiidier;  and  I  wm  afraid  to 
isk  my  own  heart  if  I  would  not  have  done  m^ 
«veD  if  I  had  known  how  it  was  all  to  end. 
But  you  give  me  peace,  by  telling  me  that  the 
end  would  have  been  the  same,  even  had  you 
been  shin.** 

**  The  end  might  have  been  worse,  my  sister," 
''plied  Theodore,  "for  Attila*s  wrath  might 
bftve  known  no  bounds ;  and  besides,  his  anger 
^^nat  your  father  was  of  no  new  date.  I 
b^  him  warn  him,  months  before,  that  the 
^  of  his  indignation  was  full,  and  that  another 
"*^  would  make  it  run  over.  That  drop  was 
^*rtainly  the  death  of  the  poor  Arab,  Cremera, 
botofthat  Attila  was  aware  ere  I  reached  his 
filing  afler  my  escape,  and  the  vengeance  he 
^k  was  all  unasked  by  me/' 

**0h,  thanks  be  to  the  gods!"  replied  Neva 
jMly,  «{br  I  have  felt  as  if  a  rock  had  &llen 
iipon  my  heart  and  crushed  it,  ever  since  tliat 
^HNight  crossed  my  mind.  But  now,  Theodore, 
now  I  am  happy." 

^And  happy,  entirely  happy,  should  I  too 
be^  dear  Neva,"  replied  Theodore,  "  if  I  could 
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jOfTow^  joii  wtcK  :f«ifrr  tear  awair  firom  Toar 


-^  Aad  »  jrm  soalL''  jie  ansveredy  widi  a 
gauie  waica.  McL  ac3I  3S  dhare  of  :iaAM?s& ;  thoagfa 
ai  ioua  IS  -iuf  jiaeraes  ot*  faor  tears  was  orer, 
die  had  -svTcfu&a.wn  hantif^eoAj  firom  the  jouDg 
Boiiian*«  arms.,  ami  oxw  at  apart.  ^  And  so 
V13II  ifaalL  Y'ja  dhaH  wed  toot  &ir  bride,  and 
I  wiE  come  and  d«»eil  a«iBr  ¥oo.  and  see  Toar 
happinesB^  and  find  pleastse  in  h  too^  Theodore, 
and  never  be  envioas:  and  joa  will  be  kind  to 
me :  and  soe  will  tnoL  I  am  sure*  for  jour  sake. 
All  the  time.  tcMX  diat  joa  dwell  amongst  die 
Hans»  I  win  waceb  ibr  moments  to  help  and 
befiriend  joo.  so  diat  I  sbaU  hare  a  right  to 
share  in  jour  regard,  and  in  hers  too;  and 
then,  perhaps,  the  end  of  our  dajs  may  ^ide 
by  in  peace.  Oh,  how  giadhr  will  I  derote  a 
whole  life  to  guard  and  care  for  jou  !  Rc^ 
member,  too,  your  promise!  Send  to  Neva 
when  JOU  need  aid  or  counsel.     Aid,  strong  and 
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powerful,  she  can  procure  you  even  yet ;  conn- 
s' if  she  cannot  give  it  wisely,  she  can  obtain 
from  those  who  can.  And  now  let  us  return, 
m;  brother.  You  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
you  have  made  poor  Neva  as  happy  as  it  is 
possible  for  her  to  be.'' 

Thus  saying,  and  with  one  of  those  blander 
and  more  beaming  smiles  which  Theodore  had 
<>iten  seen  upon  her  face,  ere  yet  a  grief  had 
^ed  it,  she  turned  and  led  the  way  down  the 
bill  llie  world  were  now  all  abroad;  but 
^  took  her  way  on  through  the  midst  by  the 
young  Roman's  side,  seemingly  careless  of  all 
attempt  to  conceal  an  attachment  for  which  she 
'^t  no  shame. 
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inairrny  oun'eft  uui  oi 
3Ksti«L  ^nst?  imher  ieaiEaa;«l  aor  die  fioal 
iair.  ir  !ac^  xpstsi  OMiiasiB  aim  axmi  die  fie. 
iie    auiTfL  imi  die 
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^'Jier  n  x  smiu.  waxi  csnaiB  'Xt  woven, 
^tere  iaEtfti  aisunst  iie  g«nin**ff  a»  hi^  op  tt 
:xie  xnn  n  x  ibhi  oauiii  seadi*  and*  Hfrnfing 
jrer  ike  x  pi uiDeotiBadieBSi.dBe&iiiiiided  above 
Miue  utniiiv  jc  mrsunMiL  jmn^  die  *i»'— ^  ch^ 
btfw;..  die  ap«suv  die  corset   wiudu  rMfrfiinj 

ait»ainiG  -n  ^  aiidsc  jr  rfn?  d^nii j|f ■■■_mim^    Afasvc 
ail.  waved  a  dmiBBiui  fianm'i  y  ami  beOKcn  cfe 


trophies  enormous  torches  shed  a  light  redder 
than  that  of  dav,  but  scarcely  less  bright  thmn 
noon. 

Below,  six   long  tables  were  covered    with 
^li  immense  mass  of  gold  and  silver.     Cups, 
^^ses,  bekers,  of  every  form  and  shape,  glittered 
^^  those  boards ;  while  nrand  about,  seated  at 
^^*  distances,   appeared  all    those  bold   and 
^thless  chiefs,  who,  under  the  command  of  a 
S^^ter  mind,  led  on  the  mjxiads  of  Attila  to 
*^We.    There,  might  be  seen  every  garb,  from 
"*^  furs  of  the  extreme  North  to  the  silks  and 
"**en  of  the  far  East ;  and  there,  upon  the  per- 
'^^  of  those  daring  leaders,  blazed  gems  and 
P^ious  stones,  of  which  the  voluptuous  mo- 
'^^Tchs  of  Persia  and  of  India  might  have  been 
^Wous.    There,  too,  were  all  faces,  form?,  and 
^mplexions,  from  the  small-eyed  Tartar  of  re- 
<Oote  Thibet  to  the  fair-haired  Northman,  and 
the  blue-eyed  Goth.     There  were  the  splendid 
features  of  the  Georgian  and  Circassian  hordes : 
the  beaotiful  Alani,  who  brought  a  race  of  love- 
liness from  the  side  of  the  Caucasus  and  the 
diores  of  the  Caqiian,  and  the   hard-featured 
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Hun,  or  the  frightfiil  Ougour,  jittering  irtlh 
jewels  and  precious  stones,  above  the  unvasbed 
filth  of  his  native  barbarism. 

All  was  splendour  and  pomp:  cushions,  of 
which  luxurious  Rome  itself  might  liave  been 
proud,  covered  with  crimson  and  lined  with 
down,  were  spread  over  the  seats,  and  supported 
the  arms  of  the  guests ;  and  the  bright  gleam  of 
the  torches  was  flashed  back  on  every  side  from 
some  precious,  or  some  glittering,  object 

In  the  middle  of  the  side  opposite   to  the 
windows  was  placed  a  small  wooden  table  bear- 
ing a  single  dish,  formed  of  oak,  and  a  cup  of 
wild  bull's  horn :  a  dagger,  that  served  for  a 
knife,  lay  beside  the  dish,  and  a  drawn  sword  of 
enormous   weight   stretched   across   the  table* 
Hat  tables  with   a  seat   of  plain   unadorned 
white  wood,  was  placed  for  the  use  of  the  lord  of 
all  those  around;  and  there  he  sat,  the  plain 
dark  Hun,  covered  with  no  jewels,   robed  in 
no  splendour,  clad  in  the  simple  habit  of  the 
Scythian  shepherds,  but  with  more  of  the  mo- 
narch in  his  looks  than  genos  or  diadems  could 
have  given,  and  with  the  consciousness  of  indis- 
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Ue  power  sittiDg  proud  upon  his  towering 
r.  What  were  rubies  or  diadems  to  Attila? 
f  were  parcds  of  the  dust  on  which  he  trod ! 
t  the  tables^  on  either  hand,  sat  Arderic, 
of  the  Gepidae^  Valamir,  king  of  the  Ostro- 
B,  Onegisus,  EUac,  Edicon,  Maximin,  Pris- 
Theodore ;  and  at  tables  farther  off,  were 
id  Constantius,  the  Latin  secretary  of  Attila, 
Vlgiliusy  the  interpreter  of  Maximin's  em- 
u  Many  another  king,  and  many  another 
',  was  there;  and  nearly  five  hundred  guests, 
St  all  leaders  of  different  nations,  showed, 
heir  different  features  and  their  different 
3,  the  extent  of  Atdla's  dominion.  In  the 
hall,  also,  were  collected  the  ambassadors 
several  distant  countries;  and  there  ap- 
d  humble  envoys  from  Valentinian,  cm- 
•  of  the  West,  as  well  as  Maximin,  whose 
3g  from  the  Eastern  empire  we  have 
iy  noticed. 

uids  in  profusion  were  placed  upon  the 
f  and  delicacies  of  every  kind  gratified  the 
e  of  the  most  luxurious :  rich  wines,  of  many 
led  sort,  circled  in  abundance ;    and  bar- 
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loog;  bat  ereiy  now  and  then  the  plain  recii- 
>tioo  ceased)  and  be  bunt  fiuih  into  a  strain  of 
sveet,  of  loleoui,  or  of  majestic  melodr,  as  the 
<nbfect  of  which  he  song  required. 

Hie  matter  of  his  song  was  war  and  glorious 
deeds;   and  thoogh  the  tale  referred  to  former 
tiiDes.and  other  countries,  when  Roga  first  led 
the  conquering  Huns  to  triumph  OTer  all  other 
nitioiu  of  the  cArth,  yet  erer  and  anon,  with 
dexterous  skill,  he  alluded  to  some  late  exploit 
m  which  the  warriors  around  him  had  had  a 
>lttre.    The  noble,  reddeai  daring  of  Arderic, 
die  keen  sagacious  wisdiKU  of  Valamir,   were 
nientioned  with  loud  ayplaiwe ;  and  many  an- 
<itker  had  his  share  of  fiuoe;  but  still,  when 
^ttsderful  policy,  or  heroic  courage,  or  warrior 
*Ullf  required  tome  more  striking  and  extra- 
^^tdinary  comparison,  the  deeck  of  Attila   still 
'^OK  to  the  poet's  tongue,  and  a  new  insfHration 
donned  to  seiae  him,  when  he  borrowed  his  illus- 
tations  firom  the  life  of  the  m^ty  man  before 
Mttmhesat. 

While  gazing  upon  him,  as  he  struck   the 
t>ir^  with  lus  white  beard  mingling  with  the 
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onto  thee — may  thy  hand  nerer  lose  its  nrength. 
nor  thy  Toioe  its  sweetnesE,  nor  the  footstep  of 
time  wear  the  memoiy  of  migfatY  deeds  from  dke 
tablet  of  thv  brain  ! " 

The  cup  was  filled  again,  and  to  each  of  hs 
most  famous  warriors,  calling  apon  thens  by 
nafflCy  Attila  drained  the  cap  with  scene  vords 
of  thanks  and  praise.  To  Maximin  and  Pris- 
cos,  also  he  drank,  and  then  with  ready  cel^.ty 
the  slaves  cleared  the  dishes  from  the  taUe.  and 
another  service  as  splendid  as  the  first  supplied 
its  place. 

At  every  course,  Attila  dins  drank  to  hs 
guests,  and  song  and  music  went  on,  bat  not 
with  the  effect  that  they  produced  at  first. 
He  merriment  grew  higher  and  more  load ; 
and  Attila  at  length  de^iatched  a  slave  across 
the  hall  to  bid  Tigilius,  the  interpreter  of  the 
Eastern  embassy,  to  advance  and  ^xak  with 
Urn. 

With  a  bending  head,  and  air  of  profound 
itverence,  the  conning  Byzantine  approached 
the  King.  Tlie  monarch  motioned  him  to 
come  nearer,  and  then  addreeed  him  in  a  low 
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rnde  and  dissolnte  meirimeDt  ensued  mliicfa 
makes  the  heart  ache  for  human  nature, 
laaghter  rang  from  erery  part  of  the  hall ;  but 
the  &ce  of  Attila  was  unmoved  even  bv  a  smile- 
He  sat  and  heard  with  cahn  and  thouglitful  gra- 
▼itj;  and  though  he  looked  round  from  time 
to  time,  and  noticed  with  careful  consideration 
bis  various  guests,  yet  it  is  probable  his  mind 
inis  far  away,  occupied  with  more  important 
interests. 

At  length,  gliding  in  amongst  the  slaves,  who, 

with  their  busy  services,  occupied  the  greater 

part  of  the  space  which  the  tables  left  unfilled 

in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  appeared   the  boy 

Eniac,  and  took  his  way  towards  the  table  at 

vliich  his  father  sat.  The  first  smile  that  crowed 

AttDa's  lip  beamed  on  it  as  the  boy  appeared ; 

and  greeting  him  with  many  a  fond  caress,  as 

he  hung  at  his  knee,  he  spoke  with  him  for  a 

few  mmnentB  in  a  low  tone,  with  an  expression 

vluch  showed  bow  that  stem  heart  was  melted 

tt  the  tight  of  tender  youth.     After  a  while, 

^aSsDg  his  eyes,  he  looked  towards  tlie  part  of 

the  hall  at  which  Theodore  was  seated,  and  at 
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the  same  time  spoke  a  few  words  to  his  son. 
The  boy's  eyes  instantly  followed  those  of  bis 
father;  and  bounding  away  as  soon  as  thej 
lighted  upon  Theodore,  he  was  at  the  yoath*s 
side  in  a  moment  and  greeting  him,  with  eyes 
radiant  from  pleasure  upturned  towards  his  iace, 
while  his  lips  poured  forth  words  of  gratitude 
and  gladness. 

**  I  thought  thou  hadst  gone  away,  and  left  us 
for  ever,"^  he  said,  ^^  though  my  father  sudthat 
thou  wouldst  return.  Yet,  I  remember,  when  I 
lost  a  young  wolf  that  I  had  tamed,  they  all  told 
me  it  would  return,  but  it  never  came  again* 
It  was  too  wise,"  he  added,  laughing,  but  vith 
a  gleam  of  intelligent  light  beaming  from  his 
eyes.     **  It  was  too  wise,  when  it  had  got  back 
to  its  woods  and  to  its  own  way  of  life^  to  come 
back  to  captivity  and  strange  customs.** 

Arderic,  who  sat  near,  laughed  at  the  boy's 
simile ;  and  Theodore,  smiling  also^  answeredf 
^  And  so  I  suppose^  Emac,  because  we  Bomans 
say  the  great  founder  of  our  city  was  nonriihed 
by  a  wol(  you  thought  I  must  needs  follow  the 


example  of  your  wolfs  whelp.     But  did  it  pro- 
mise you  it  would  return  before  it  went  ?  " 

"  No  !  **  answered  tlie  boy,  laughing ;  "  and 
joa  did  promise  my  father  to  come  back :  —  I 
bow  that  is  what  you  mean ;  and  I  did  not 
intend  to  say  that  you  were  wrong  to  keep  your 
word  If  my  wolf  had  returned,  I  should  have 
loved  it  better,  even  though  it  made  no  promise, 
because  that  would  have  showed  it  loved  me.'* 

"  And  do  you  love  every  one  who  loves  you, 
Emac?"  demanded  Theodore:  "  if  so,  love 
me,  for  I  love  you." 

"  And  so  I  do,  noble  Theodore,"  answered 
the  boy :  **  ungrateful  should  I  be  if  I  did  not 
love  you.  I  always  love  those  who  are  brave 
and  generous,  and  I  shall  ever  love  you,  be- 
cause you  saved  my  life,  and  risked  your  own 
to  save  it.  So  I  will  try  in  return  to  love  you 
better  than  myself,  and  I  will  ask  my  father 
to  make  you  a  king  instead  of  me." 

^*  But  would  you  not  wish  to  be  a  king,  Er- 
nac?  "  demanded  Arderic  ^^  Power  is  a  great 
thing,  boy !     Power  and  command,  to  a  brave 
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and  wise  man,  are  not  to  be  despised.    Would 
you  not  wish  to  be  a  king  ?  " 

"  Not  I !"   answered  the  boy:  "  I  will  be  a 

chief  under  my  father  or  my  brother,  and  lead 

men  to  battle ;  but  I  never  saw  that  kings  were 

happier  than  other  men.    I  would  rather  have 

some  one  to  tell  me  what  to  do,  and  to  make 

sure  that  I  did  not  do  wrong,  than  have  no  one 

to  guide  me,  and  be  obliged  to  blame  mjsdf 

every  day.      Even  you,  noble  Arderic,  you  are 

a  king,  and  yet  you  come  to  fight  under  mj 

father's  standard,  and  are  willing  to  do  what  he 

commands." 

A  slight  flush  came  over   Arderic's  cheek; 

but  he  replied,  without  anger,  "  True,  Emae ; 

but  we    have  not  every   day  an  Attila.    The 

wisest,  and  the  noblest,  and  the  bravest,  may  be 

proud  to  obey  him ;  but  a  weaker  king  might 

find  a  foe    in    Arderic   where    Attila   finds  a 

friend.     With  pleasure  we  obey  those  that  we 

respect,  but  we  spurn  fi^m  us  those  that  we 

despise. 

"That  is  what    I   mean,"  said  Emac:  ••I 
would  sooner  obey  some  one  whom  I  could  love 
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and  reverence  than  take  all  the  trouble  of 
making  others  respect  and  yield  to  me.  No,  I 
^ould  rather  not  be  a  king ;  but  I  would  fain 
Bee  Theodore  a  king,  and  striking  down  ene- 
Diies  beneath  his  arm,  as  he  struck  down  the 
wild  urns." 

Both  Arderic  and  Theodore  smiled,  perhaps 
to  think  how  readily  that  unambitious  spirit 
might  learn  in  after  years  the  lesson  of  aspiring; 
bat  if  they  thought  so  they  were  wrong :  for 
loch  as  it  then  showed  itself,  was  the  natural 
iQoderation  of  the  young  chiefs  spirit;  and  it 
iKTer  became  contaminated,  even  in  mingling 
in  icenes  of  strife  and  contention,  where  every 
OQe  strove  for  dominion  except  himself. 

They  looked  up,  however,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment ;  and  both  remarked,  as  their  glance  acci- 
deatally  wandered  over  the  opposite  table,  that 
^  eyes  of  Ellac,  the  eldest  son  of  Attila,  were 
bed  upon  them  and  Ernac  with  a  look  of 
eakni  malignity,  as  the  boy  stood  by  them  and 
)rattled  of  all  his  fancies. 

Arderic  turned  to  Theodore,  saying,  in  a 
ow  tone^  i'  Were  all  as  moderate  as  this  fair 
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ciipations  o(  winter,  and  Theocloiv  ht'came  inoro 
and  more  accustomed  to  the  manners  of  the 
barbarous  nations  amongst  which  he  lived.  The 
favour  of  Attila  towards  him  was  unbounded ; 
and  tlie  commanding  mind  of  that  great  con- 
queror was  not  without  its  effect  upon  the  heart 
of  Theodore.  He  became  fond  of  the  proxi- 
mity and  conversation  of  the  Hunnish  king, 
and  felt  a  sort  of  strange  and  exciting  pleasure 
in  the  vague  sensation  of  awe  with  which  Attila 
inspired  all  those  who  approached  his  presence. 
The  monarch's  kindness  attached  him,  and  his 
greater  qualities  gained  the  young  Roman's 
reverence,  even  while  the  strange  excess  of  his 
worse  passions  mingled  a  degree  of  regret  in  the 
sensations  which  he  felt  towards  him. 

At  the  same  time,  the  favour  in  which  TTieo- 
dore  stood  with  Attila,  though  it  caused  him 
some  enemies,  gained  him  many  friends  and 
courtiers ;  and,  kind-hearted,  liberal,  bold,  skil- 
iul^  and  active,  possessing  all  those  qualities,  in 
short,  which  barbarous  nations  most  admire, 
united  to  the  graces  and  accomplishments  of 
civilised  life,  Theodore  won  the  love  of  many 
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armed  under  shelter  of  ilie  cliaractLT  .f  M  i\:- 
min  the  ambassador,  who  had  been  kept  in 
ignorance  of  the  base  designs  of  those  wlio  sent 
bim.  But  wlien,  after  having  been  warned  that 
hii  treacherj'  was  discovered,  the  interpreter 
dired  again  to  show  his  face  in  the  country  of 
the  Huns,  bearing  bribes  to  t]ie  officers  of  the 
King,  vengeance  might  well  be  demanded,  and 
Attila  determined  that  the  accusation  should  be 
publicly  made,  and  the  crime  fully  punished. 

Vigilius,  of  course,   denied  his  crime ;  but 
^hen  the  verj*  purse,  which  contained  the  bribe 
be  brought  to  Edicon,  was  laid  before  him,  and 
fcuh  —  bitter  death  —  was  awarded  by  the  as- 
sembled chieftains,  both  to  himself  and  to  the 
ion,  who  was  the  companion  of  his  journey  and 
the  sharer  of  his  guilt,  his  courage  failed ;  and, 
confessing  his  crime,  but   laying  the  burden 
thereof  upoii  the  eunuch  Chrysapheus,  he  peti- 
tioned for  life  and  pardon  with  all  the  eloquence 
of  terror. 

Attila  gazed  upon  him  as  he  would  upon  a 
writhing  worm  in  his  path ;  and  scorning  to 
tnead  on  so  pitiful  a  thing,  he  sent  his  ambassa- 
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Ie  stood  alone  at  the  door  of  his  dvelllr.gs 
izing  forth  upon  the  summer  sunset,  sls  —  re* 
cted  in  rays  of  gold  and  rose  colour  from  the 
lunits  of  the  mountains  where  the  snow  stul 
gered — it  spread  in  floods  of  brightness  over 
i  western  sky.  During  the  day  there  had 
en  in  the  royal  village  of  the  Huns  a  certain 
;ree  of  silent  actiritj,  the  coming  and  going 
inessengers  here  and  there,  the  fmjuent  ga- 
^g  together  in  small  groi^K,  the  examin- 
OQ  of  horses  and  arms,  and  the  arrival  of 
Uigers  from  distant  lands  which  betokened  ^ 
general,  some  approaching  expedition.  As 
Qodore  stood  and  gazed  out  on  the  splendours 
the  dying  day,  be  thought  that  ere  now,  on 
:b  an  evening  as  that,  he  had  drank 
^nghts  of  deep  enjoyment  from  that  weil  o 
^ft  aeniation%  mipolluted  nature;  but  yet 
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before    the  sun  had  risen  again,  the  bright 
hopes  to  which  that  exciting  draught  gave  rise 
had  been  trampled,  hke  flowers  before  a  war 
hoi*se,   beneath  the  feet  of  Fate.     Perhaps  it 
was  that  the  uidications  of  some  near  coming 
change,  which  he  had  witnessed  during  die  dajf 
had  occasioned  such  feelings,  and  called  up  sucb 
memories ;  but  as  he  stood  and  gazed,  a  slavey 
from  the  dwelling  of  Attila,  approached  with 
rapid  steps,  and  put  into  his  hand  some  small 
leaves  of  vellum,  rolled  carefully  up,  and  tied 
with  waxed  threads. 

^^  From  the  land  of  the  Alani,"  was  all  that 
the  slave  said,  as  he  delivered  them,  and  then 
departed  without  waiting  for  any  questions. 
With  a  beating  heart  Theodore  opened  the 
packet,  and  sitting  down  on  a  seat  before  his 
door,  he  read  as  long  as  the  light  of  the  dedin* 
ing  day  would  permit,  and  then  entering  his 
dwelling,  concluded  his  task  by  the  lamp* 

THE   LETTER* 

*^  You  have  not  comie,  oh  Theodore  I  Yon 
have  not  written.    And  yet  to  oonne  was  im- 
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poisible,  neither  could  any  meisenger  bear  me 
I  letter  hither,  for  the  snow  has  lain  upon 
the  mountains  dewier  and  more  terrible  than 
ever  I  thought  to  behold.  Why  then  should  I 
think  of  things  that  were  impossible  for  you  to 
do?  It  was  because  I  longed  for  that  which 
was  impossible ;  it  was  because  love  would  not 
be  persuaded  of  difficulties  in  the  way  of  grati- 
fication. 

**  Oh  how  weary  have  been  the  hours,  how 
dull,  how  tedious,  since  you  left  us  to  return 
to  your  barbarian  home !  Each  moment  has 
seemed  to  linger  on  the  way,  longer  and  more 
tardily  than  the  rest ;  and  the  wintry  year,  as  it 
went  along,  seemed  to  creep  with  the  laggard 
steps  of  age,  slowly  and  more  slowly,  as  every 
new  hour  was  added  to  the  burden  that  it  bore. 
Neither  have  the  objects  around  me  been  such 
as  to  give  my  mind  any  means  of  withdrawing 
itself  from  that  on  which  it  dwells.  The  white 
robe  of  winter  has  covered  all;  clouds  have 
hang  upon  the  sky,  and  obscured  the  sun ;  the 
fiirests  hove  disappeared  beneath  mountains  of 
mow;  and  the  grand  features  of  the  Alps  them- 
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selves,  softened  and  rounded  by  the  same  mcMio- 
tonous  covering,  have  lost  those  fine  and  striking 
forms  which  we  looked  upon  and  admired  to- 
gether, when  you  were  here. 

^^  During  the  summer,  I  found  a  thousand  obr 
jects  to  take — No,  not  to  take  my  thoughts  from 
you,  but  by  recalling  sweet  moments  and  beauti* 
fill  scenes  which  we  had  enjoyed  together,  to 
create  a  bright  illusion  for  my  heart,  and  make 
me  think  the  past  not  so  irretrievable,  the  pre- 
sent less  painfiil,  the  future  more  fiiU  of  hopes. 
Then  I  could  gaze  over  the  lake,  and  mark  the 
sinuosities  of  the  shore,  till  I  could  have  fimcied 
mjrself  at  Salona,  and  mistaken  that  small 
water,  with  its  tiny  waves,  for  the  grander  and 
more  splendid  Adriatic  I  could  sit  upon  the 
little  grassy  promontory  beneath  the  clump  of 
pines,  and  think  of  the  mound  of  cypresses  by 
the  banks  of  the  Hjrader ;  I  could  gaze  npon 
the  mountains,  and  remember  blue  hills  that 
rose  between  us  and  Sirmium;  and,  with  all,  and 
each,  and  every  thing,  one  beloved  idea  would 
mingle  like  sunshine,  giving  light  and  beautjr 
to  the  whole,  one  dear  form  would  wander  by 
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my  side  through  the  world  of  imagination,  ren- 
dering all  harmonious  by  the  music  of  his  voice. 

^'  During  the  summer,  I  could  gaze  upon  the 
flowers,  I  could  listen  to  the  birds,  I  could  taste 
the  fresh  breezy  air  of  morning,  and  think  of 
you.  Nothing  that  was  sweet  to  mine  eye,  nothing 
that  was  dear  to  my  heart,  nothing  tliat  was  melo- 
dious to  mine  ear,  could  I  see,  or  know,  or  hear, 
without  remembering  you.  But  since  then,  the 
whole  has  changed :  ere  you  had  been  gone  ten 
days,  the  snow  came  down,  covering  the  whole 
country  round,  even  to  our  very  door.  The 
flowers  are  gone ;  the  air  of  summer  breathes 
no  more;  the  birds  are  mute;  no  objects  that  we 
have  seen  together  strike  mine  eye ;  no  sounds 
that  we  have  loved  to  listen  to  salute  mine  ear  ; 
and  yet,  day  and  night  I  think  of  you ;  but  not 
with  bright  hopes  or  roused  up  memories :  rather 
with  a  sad  and  longing  regret  that  you  are  not 
with  me,  to  cheer  the  darkened  prospect,  and 
be  the  sunshine  of  my  wintry  life. 

^  Oh,  if  it  be  possible,  come  to  us  soon,  my 
Theodore,  come  and  soothe  us  by  your  pre- 
tence^ and  direct  us  by  your  advice.     There  are 
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rtmours  abroad  amongst  the  nation  wtdi  wbich 
We  dwell,  which  add  difficulty  and  uncertainty 
to  the  heaviness  of  exile,  and  the  pain  of  being 
separated  from  you.  They  say  that  the  king  of 
t)iis  land  has  ofiended  Attila,  and  that  the  im- 
]^1acable  monarch  threatens  vengeance.  All  hear 
t!he  tidings  with  fear  and  horror ;  for  his  wrath 
is  as  unsparing  as  the  breath  of  the  tempest, 
which  with  one  blast  overthrows  the  weak  and 
tlie  strong  together.  Messengers  are  now  sent 
to  propitiate  him,  and  they  bear  this  letter;  but 
Heaven  knows,  and  Heaven  only,  whether  any 
excuse  will  be  received,  any  atonement  per- 
mitted. 

"  Come  to  us  then,  my  Theodore,  if  you  can  ; 
and  if  you  cannot  come,  find  means  to  write  to 
us  speedily ;  inform  us  what  we  are  to  expect; 
tell  us  what  we  ought  to  do,  for  terrible,  in- 
deed, would  be  our  situation,  in  the  midst  of  a 
strange  land,  and  of  a  people  who,  though  kind, 
are  but  the  friends  of  yesterday,  if  war  were  to  be 
added  toall  that  is  already  painful  in  oursituation. 

^^  My  mother  says  that  you  will  warn  us  of 
any  danger,  and  inform  us  what  is  the  best  conne 


fer  ns  to  pursue.  She  declares  that  she  has  die 
nost  periect  confidence  in  you,  and  that  at  the 
eonrt  of  Attila  yon  will  soon  learn,  and  be  able 
to  wim  us  of  the  result  But  still  I  perceive  that 
she  18  anxious ;  still  I  see  that  she  sits  alone,  and 
thinks  with  care  over  the  future ;  still  I  mark 
that  she  listens  eagerly  to  every  tale  and  rumour 
concerning  the  aj^roaching  events. 

"  Ammian  is  as  thoughtless  as  ever,  thinking 
justly  and  wisely  when  he  does  think,  but  seldom 
giving  himself  the  trouble  to  reflect  at  all ;  and 
yet,  Theodore,  it  is  time  that  he  should  think, 
for  every  day  the  change  that  is  working  itself  in 
his  form  strikes  me  more  and  more ;  and  though 
but  a  few  months  have  passed  since  you  saw  him, 
I  think  you  would  say,  could  you  behold   him 
How,  that  he  has  made  no  small  progress  towards 
manhood.     Nevertheless,  his  pleasures  are  still 
as  ^d,  as  roving,   as  uncertain  as  ever:   he 
teems  to  find  delight  only  in  perils  and  dan- 
gers; in  the  rough  exercise  of  the  mountain 
chase,  in  springing  from  rock  to  rock,  where 
even  the  mountain  hunters  tell  him  to  beware, 
or  m  traversing  the  turbulent  streams,  bridged 
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by  the  ice,  when  the  footmg  is  scarcely  9olic3 
enough  to  bear  him  as  he  passes.    Then,  agnirij 
when  he  has  roamed  &r  and  wide,  for  many  mt 
day,  he  seems  wearied  with  one  kind  of  sporty 
and  sits  down  to  weave  wreaths  of  evergreen 
for  Eudochia's  hair,  or  to  sing  us  the  songs  that 
he  composes  in  his  wanderings,  to   the  tunes 
that  he  catches  up  from  the  pipe  of  the  moun* 
taineers,  as   they  sit  watching  their  flocks  in 
some  sunny  spot  upon  the  hill-side. 

^'  Often,  too,  Theodore,  when  I  see  him  and 
Eudochia  sitting  together  with  all  that  fond 
ailection  which  they  have  shown  towards  each 
other  from  infancy,  I  think  how  strange,  and 
yet  how  happy  it  would  be,  if  the  same  feelings, 
which  have  sprung  up  in  your  heart  and  mine, 
from  the  same  childish  r^ard,  should  with  them 
also  arise  to  bind  them  for  ever  to  each  other. 
He  loves  her,  certainly,  even  now,  as  much  as 
he  loves  any  thing,  and  he  has,  too,  the  power  of 
loving  deeply,  notwithstanding  all  his  wildness. 

^*  How  he  loved  your  fioher,  Theodore  I  how 
deeply  I  how  lastingly  I  Even  now,  seldom  a 
day  passes  but  he  thinks  or  speaks  of  Paulinas; 
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<Uid  making  his  javelin  quiver  in  his  hand,  longi 
to  plunge  it  in  the  breast  of  Chrysapheus. 

'*  Such  feelings  are  strange,  and  I  know  not 
whence  they  arise ;  yet,  when  I  think  of  them, 
I  feel  as  if  I,  too,  could  experience  them  with 
the  same  intensity.  If  I  picture  to  myself  any 
one  injuring  you,  oh  Theodore  !  I  fancy  that  I, 
too,  could  hold  the  dagger  or  cast  the  spear. 
Think  you  not  that  we  ought  all  to  have  been 
born  in  the  old  times  of  Rome,  when  men 
sacrificed  every  thing  for  their  country,  and 
even  women  shared  in  the  same  patriotic  de- 
votion. Always,  Theodore,  when  my  mind 
rests  upon  you,  I  imagine  you  overthrowing 
tyrants,  hurling  down  the  Tarquin,  driving 
Appitis  from  his  polluted  seat,  or  leading  armies 
for  the  defence  of  Rome;  and  I  believe  that  I 
could  have  stood  by  your  side,  have  shared 
your  dangers,  consoled  your  cares,  enjoyed  your 
triumphs,  or  died  in  your  defence. 

"  But  whither  am  I  wandering  ?  Far  from  the 
present  scene,  and  present  dangers,  into  the  wide 
land  of  imagination,  to  encounter  the  chimeras 
of  my  own  brain.     Dangers  enough  and  perils 


nowsuiroundus,  without  my  dreaming  of  others; 
and  yoar  Ildica  will  show,  beloved,  that  sbe 
can  bear  with  firmness,  if  not  act  with  energy,  in 
diflBcalties,  perhaps,  as  great  as  those  which  her 
&ncy  paints. 

**  I  will  not  say,  Come  to  us  !  mj  Theodore, 
lor  that  may  be  iftipoerfMe  for  you  to  do:  I 
will  not  say.  Write !  for  that  may  be  equally 
so;  but  come  if  you  can,  write  if  you  are  able. 
Tell  us  how  we  ought  to  act,  and  we  will  do  it 
Show  us  if  there  be  really  the  danger  which 
rumour  teaches  us  to  apprehend,  and  say  what 
yon  think  the  best  way  of  avoiding  it ! 

<*  My  mother  will  not  write  herself  but  she 
bids  me  ask,  had  we  not  better  now  accept  the 
invitation  of  Valentinian,  and  retire  to  Rome  ? 
We  have  gold  enough  remaining  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  and  in  the  Western  empire  we 
have  powerful  fnends — but  then  we  are  fiirther 
from  you,  beloved.  Nevertheless,  what  you 
advise,  that  we  wfll  dow 

"  Already,  one  of  Aose  weary  seven  years  of 
your  captivity  has  past  away ;  but  oil !  if  I  look 
back  to  the  time  when  we  parted  afker  the  ter- 
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rible  days  we  spent  by  the  Danube,  the  space 
between  seems  interminable.  Many  and  many 
a  year  appears  crowded  into  that  one ;  and  yet 
it  is  vacant,  filled  with  nothing  but  the  tedious 
passing  of  empty  hours,  absent  from  him  I  love. 
It  is  like  looking  over  the  sands  of  the  desert, 
one  long,  unvaried,  interminable  waste,  with  but 
one  bright  spot  of  verdure  in  the  midst  of  the 
desolation,  the  few  short  hours  that  you  passed 
with  us  during  the  autumn.  Blessed  and  happy, 
indeed,  are  those  hours,  ever  embalmed  in 
memory.  They  were  in  their  passing  a  dream 
of  delight,  and  now,  even  in  recollection,  they 
serve  as  an  antidote  to  all  the  cares  and  sorrows 
of  the  present ! 

*^  Yet  those  seven  years  will  reach  their  end  ; 
and  I  shall  see  you  again,  and  once  more  lean 
my  head  upon  your  bosom,  and  hear  your  voice, 
and  tell  you  all  my  thoughts.  Let  them  fly,  let 
them  fly  quickly,  though  they  may  be  taken 
from  the  brightest  season  of  our  life ;  yet  if  the 
q>ring  be  without  sunshine^  well  may  we  long 
fiir  the  summen 

wF«f*wdl!" 
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Theodore  pressed  the  letter  to  his  lips,  to  Ws 
heart.  Her  hand  had  touched  it,  her  spirit  bad 
dictated  it ;  and  the  very  sight  of  those  beloved 
characters  was  balm  to  his  bosom.  The  news  she 
told,  however,  was  psuniiil ;  the  danger  that  she 
apprehended  great,  if  the  rumours  on  which  her 
fears  were  raised  had  themselves  any  foundation 
in  truth. 

Without  hesitation,  Theodore  took  his  way 
at  once  to  the  dwelling  of  Attila,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  presence  of  the  King. 

The  monarcii  's  brow  was  gloomy,  but  he  re- 
ceived the  Roman  youth  with  tenderness. 
^<  What  wouldst  thou,  my  son  ? "  he  said* 
<^  Thou  hast  had  letters,  I  find,  from  the  land  ci 
the  Alani.  Do  they  bear  thee  good  tidings? 
Thy  fece  is  sad.'' 

<<  They  say  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Alani  fear 
the  wrath  of  Attila,"  replied  Theodore  boldly. 

'^  They  have  cause  I"  answered  the  monardb 
sternly — "  they  have  cause  I  but  if  thou  wouldst 
aend  any  letters  back,  prepare  them  quicklyi 
for  by  to-morrow's  noon  the  meMeogere  returiH 
and  some  of  mine  own  accompany  them*". 


"I  would  fain  ask  a  boon,"  replied  Tlieo- 
dore  anxiously.  "  In  the  land  of  the  Alani, 
as  thou  well  knowest,  oh,  mighty  monarch,  I 
luive  those  whom  I  love  better  than  life  itself. 
If  thine  arms,  victorious  as  they  ever  have  been, 
ue  now  destined  to  be  turned  against  the 
Ahmi,  I  would  fain  visit  those  dear  friends,  and 
provide  for  their  safety.  They  are  but  women 
and  children,  and  cannot  protect  themselves.'' 

"Thou  canst  not  go,  my  son,"  replied  Attila. 
"  Thou  goest  with  me  wherever  my  steps  are  di- 
rected.    Thus  have  I  resolved  for  thy  sake,  as 
veil  as  for  mine  own.     When  last  thou  wert 
abs^it,  dangers,  and   well    nigh  death,  befell 
thee  I    The  same  may  occur  again.     Bleda  is 
dead ;  but  even  for  thy  sake  Attila  could  not 
slay  a    son.      Thou    understandest    well   that 
which  I  mean.      Whilst  thou  art  with  me,  thou 
art  safe;  but  amongst  distant  tribes  such  is  not 
the  case.     There^  thy  death  might  be  accom- 
plished without  leaving  a  trace  to  tell  me  how. 
I  know  not  yet  whether  the  Alani  are  to  be 
emshed  as  a  swarm  of  wasps,  or  hived  as  bees. 
It  depends  upon  themselves.     Let  them  obey 
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Attila,  and  they  are  safe;  but  at  a]l  eyents, 
I  go  towards  the  western  seas ;  and  though  Italy 
will  not  be  visited,  some  of  my  hoBt  may  sweep 
the  mountains  as  they  advance.  It  were  better 
that  they  were  not  encountered  by  women— 
women  such  as  these,  who,  I  have  heard  from 
those  who  went  with  thee  thither,  are  exceeding 
beautiful.  Bid  them  remove  to  some  other  land. 
They  dare  not,  I  think  you  tell  me,  return  to 
lUyria  on  account  of  the  base  weak  Theodosius ; 
but  if  thou  wilt,  I  will  issue  my  commands  to 
that  throned  slave,  to  receive  them  with  friend* 
ship  and  favour.     He  dare  not  disobey  !  ** 

<< Thanks,  oh  great  King!"  replied  Theo- 
dore ;  <^  but  willingly  we  will  not  tread  that  land 
again,  so  long  as  he  is  emperor.  ValentiniaD, 
however,  in  the  West,  offers  tliem  peace  and 
protection.  Thither  will  I  send  them,  if,  in- 
deed, I  may  not  see  them  ere  they  go.  I  fear 
not  any  danger  to  mysdC** 

^*  It  must  not  be^"  said  Attila,  in  a  tone  thit 
left  no  reply.  ^  Thou  must  go  with  me ;  but  I 
promise  thee  diat,  this  e:qiedition  over,  thoa 
shalt  have  permission  to  visit  them  in  that  great 
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pile  of  stones  which  you  Romans  call  the  capital 
of  the  world,  and  shall  abide  with  them  longer 
tluio  thou  didst  before.  In  Rome  thou  wilt  be 
ttfe;  but  I  could  not  trust  thy  life  in  barren 
mountains  and  passes  which  would  defy  our 
search.  The  word  of  Attila  is  given:  thou 
siudt  visit  them  in  Rome  I  and  my  promise, 
like  thine,  my  son,  can  never  be  violated." 

"  I  thank  thee,  oh  Attila,"  replied  Theo- 
dore—  "I  thank  thee;  and  feel  that  thou  art 
generous.  So  they  be  safe,  and  free  from  harm, 
I  am  content  to  abide  with  thee." 

"They  shall  be  safe,"  replied  Attila;  "for 
mjr  messengers  to  Valentinian  shall  command 
him  to  respect  them  as  the  children  of  his 
master;  and  the  Alani  shall  have  orders  to 
goard  them  on  their  journey  into  the  Roman 
state.  Now  hie  thee  hence,  and  write  thy 
letter — a  weaiy  task,  I  should  think  it !  What 
need  have  men  with  letters  ?  Was  not  speech 
enough  ?  But  they  must  still  add,  to  what  the 
gods  give  them ;  and  all  their  additions  do  but 
spoil  Heaven's  gifts." 
Theodore  took  his  leave  and  withdrew ;  and 
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going  back  to  his  dwelling,  he  called  one  of  Ws 
attendants,  saying,  *^  Haste  thee  to  Constantius, 
the  Roman  secretary  of  the  King ;  ask  him  to 
send  me  parchment,  and  reeds  and  ink,  or  if 
he  have  no  vellum,  let  him  send  papyrus." 

The  materials  for  writing  were  soon  brought 
to  liim;  and  sitting  down  by  the  fresh  trimmed 
lamp,  Theodore  spent  the  next  four  hours  of 
the  night  in  pouring  forth  to  Ildica  all  the 
feelings  of  his  heart. 

THE    REPLY. 

^'  I  have  not  come,  oh  dearest,  and  most  beau- 
tiful, I  have  not  sent,  because  to  do  either  was 
impossible ;  and  even  now,  my  prayer  has  been 
refused,  when  I  petitioned  Attila  to  let  me  go, 
in  order  to  guard  thee  from  difficulty  and 
danger.  He  gives  me  the  means,  however,  of 
sending  thee  this  letter;  and  although  it  will 
soon  cause  the  distance  between  us  to  be  in- 
creased, yet  gladly  and  eagerly  do  I  seize  the 
opportunity  of  bidding  thee  fly  from  the  land 
of  the  Alani,  ere  it  become  dangerous  for  tbee 
to  tarry.     Fly,  my  Ildica^  bid  our  mother  fly. 
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as  speedily  as  may  be ;  for  although  the  anger 
of  Attila  towards  the  nation  with  whom  thou 
dwellest  may  be  appeased,  yet  the  myriads  of 
the  Huns  are  arming  for  some  distant  expe- 
dition, and  he  himself  has  said,  that  a  part  of 
tlie  host  take  their  way  by  the  Norican  Alps. 
On  their  course  is  danger  and  destruction ;  and 
even  where  they  come  as  friends,  perils  not 
small,  to  all  whom  they  approach,  precede  and 
accompany  their  march. 

"  Oh  that  I  could  be  with  thee,  to  guide  and 
guard  thy  footsteps  !  Oh  that  I  could  be  witli 
thee,  to  shelter  thee  in  my  arms,  from  every 
danger  and  from  every  injury !  But  it  must 
not  be:  and  I  must  bid  thee  go  farther  from 
me,  quit  the  calm  retreat,  where  even  in  exile 
we  liave  known  together  some  of  our  brightest 
hours  of  uninterupted  joy,  and  plunge  into  the 
crowd  of  a  wide,  vicious,  luxurious  city,  where 
thousands  will  strive  to  efface  the  memory  of 
the  absent  from  thy  heart ;  where  thousands  will 
strive  to  win  the  hand  that  has  been  promised 
onto  me ;  where  thousands  will  deem  thy  beauty 
and  thy  love  prizes  to  be  won  by  any  means, 
conquests  to  be  made  by  any  falsehood. 
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^  Yes,  my  Ildica,  thou  must  fly  to  Rome ; 
and  yet  I  bid  thee  do  so  without  one  fear,  that 
any  thought  or  any  feeling  of  her  I  love  will  be 
estranged  from  me  by  absence^  that  her  amo- 
tion will  be  diminished  by  any  art  of  others  to 
win  it  for  themselves,  or  that  her  heart  will  not 
be  as  wholly  mine  when  next  we  meet  as  when 
last  we  parted.  If  I  know  my  Ildica  aright,  and 
judge  not  Rome  too  harshly,  the  capital  of  the 
empire  will  be  but  a  wide  desert  to  her,  iirfiD 
has  no  feelings  in  common  with  its  degenerate 
and  voluptuous  inhabitants.  Ravenna  itsdf 
would  be  worse ;  and  I  grieve  that  it  is  so,  for 
my  Ildica*s  sake,  knowing  well,  that  even  were 
the  best  and  the  brightest  of  other  days  as* 
sembled  round  her,  they  could  not  steal  one 
feeling  of  her  heart  from  the  first  g^tefiil 
object  of  her  young  but  stead&st  love. 

'*  Go,  then,  to  Rome^  my  Ildica  I  and,  amidst 
the  best  of  those  who  still  remain,  thou  mayesty 
perhaps,  find  some,  who  will  cheor  thine  homi 
during  our  separation,  some,  whose  *»^^'yp^ 
and  advice  may  be  necessary  and  nlutary,  both 
to  Eudochia  and  to  Ammian.     Ixoigy  I  ftar, 
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alas !  too  long,  will  be  that  aqiaration ;  for  al- 
though Attila  has  fixed  a  tfane  at  which  I  may 
once  more  fly  to  see  thee^  yet  that  time  is  named 
as  the  end  of  the  expedition  on  which  he  is 
now  about  to  set  out;  and  it  is  only  in  the 
knowledge  of  one  all-seeing  Being  how  long  that 
expedition  may  continney  or  whither  it  may 
lead. 

*  Still,  however,  it  is  a  bright  hope,  a  hope 
tkat  will  cheer  me  and  console  me,  though  it 
Btty  make  the  day  seem  long,  and  the  hours  fly 
bearilj,  till  they  dwindle  down  to  the  moment 
of  my  glad  departure.  Of  what  may  intervene, 
I  will  think  the  best:  dangers  may  happen, 
<«rows  may  befidl ;  but  I  will  not  anticipate 
eitker  the  one  or  the  other,  and  will  only  think 
^  every  hour  which  passes  only  serves  to 
^g  nearer  the  time  of  our  re-union. 

**  What  I  most  fear  is,  that  the  arms  of  Attila 
v«  iboat  to  be  tamed  against  some  part  of  our 
''itive  land;  for  where  indeed  could  he  lead  his 
hws  without  meeting  some  portion  of  the 
Hmnsn  (entire?  He  demands,  too,  that  I 
"^oddaeeompaDy  Uip ;  but  be  assured,  sweetest 


Ddn»  dM  die  liuid  of  Theodore  will  Dem  tie 
vmed  ^sintt  dv   hud  of  his  fiohen;  and 
dm^va  RoBU,  I  fed  diat  I  dioiildbe 
jmaoBed  m  striking  Id  dv  €wdi  diehettdof » 
trnnt,  or  of  a  mw A  fiivoiirite^  by  wlioin  my 
hAet  was  mjwsdr  doomed  to  die^  dieie  is  a 
difieicmje  between   die  oountiy  and  its  op' 
pressor.     I  m^in  be  a  Bratos,  bot  I  wooU 
beaCoriokmB.  If  I  go  with  Attila,  ind 
amis  are  turned  against  the  enqMfe^  Imqr 
a  spectasor  to  die  war;  bat  let  it  be  lo- 
— mod  oh»  fldica,  make  it  knowii» 
a  Roman  car  wiU  listen  —  that  I  go 
mr  will^  mid  m  a  captive;  that  I  leave 
sword  bfhind  me  in  these  wars;  that  my 
ishmi^  ap  fay  die  hearth  I  qnit  in  tlm 
faaxbarimi  Imid;  and  dmt  if  I  frll  amidit  At 
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retnm,  and  at  the  altar  of  our  God  daim  my 
ndica  aa  my  own  for  ever.     Oh,  beloved  I  how 
my  heart  beats  even  when  I  diink  of  that  hoiuv 
when  I  think  of  the  moment  that  shall  make 
thee  mine-— mine  beyond  the  power  of  &te 
itielf — mine  through  life  and  through  eternity 
— anited  unto  me  by  bonds  that  nothing  can 
lever-— wife  of  my  bosom  —  mother  of  my  chil- 
dren-—one,  one  with  me  in  every  thought,  in 
every  feeling  —  in  hopes,  in  fears,  in  joys,  and 
lOTFowB,  one !     Oh,  Ildica !   what  were  heaven 
itself  could  we  but  think  that  dear  bond,  that 
tie  which  binds  the  soul  itself,  could  be  burst 
even  by  the  hand  of  death.    Oh,  no  I  I  will  not 
believe  it^  that  even  in  another  life  I  shall  not 
know,  and  see,  and  love  thee  still ;  that  purified, 
perhaps,  and  elevated,  calmed  down  and  tran- 
q^ised  Crom   the  agitating  fire  that  thrills 
tfarongh  eveiy  vein  when  I  but  think  of  thee^ 
the  same  intense  affection  which  I  now  feel  shall 
not  Borvive  the  tomb,  and  become  one  of  the 
brightest  pertB  of  a  brighter  state  of  being. 
fe%  ndica,  yes,  it  shall  be  so  I  Those  who  doubt 
ttykaowootwhatlov^is;  for  oh,  surely,  if  there 
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be  feelings  in  this  life  at  all  that  deserve  to  be 
immortal,  it  is  those  which  would  make  v» 
sacrifice  life  itself,  and  all  that  life  can  givet 
for  another. 

"Thou  thinkest  of  me,  Ildica;  yes,  I  kno^ 
thou  thinkest  of  me.  My  heart  is  a  witness  fo^ 
thine,  that  not  an  hour  of  the  dull  day  passed 
without  some  thought  of  those  we  love;  and  it 
is  strange,  oh,  how  strange !  that  out  of  objects 
which  have  no  apparent  connection  with  suck 
images,  the  idea  of  her  I  love  is  brought  before 
my  mind,  and  my  heart,  like  the  bee,  draws  the 
honey  of  those  sweet  associations  from  every 
thing  it  finds.  If,  when  hunting  in  the  neigh- 
bouring woods,  the  sweet  breath  of  the  wild 
cherry  blossom  is  wafted  past  me  by  the  wind, 
the  image  of  Ildica,  I  know  not  why,  risei 
up  instantly  before  imagination;  and  every 
sweet  perfume  of  the  odorous  flowers  seems  to 
gain  an  additional  fragrance  from  the  aflBOci* 
ations  that  they  call  up.  If  the  singing  of  the 
spring  birds  strike  mine  ear,  do  not  the  tones 
of  that  dear  voice  come  back  upon  memory^ 
and  thrill  through  my  inmost  heart?    Every 
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thing  is  lost  in  thee;  nothing  that  I  admired, 
or  loved,  or  delighted  in  before^  seems  now  to 
haTe  any  separate  existence  in  my  eyes,  but  is 
all  behdd  with  some  reference  to  her  I  love. 

**  Oh,  Ildica !  do  we  not  love  each  other  better 
for  all  the  anxieties  and  cares  which  have  sur- 
iX)anded  the  first  days  of  our  afiection  ?  If  so, 
let  us  not  regret  them,  for  they  have  been  stem 
Wt  kind-hearted  friends,  who  may  have  chas- 
tised our  youth,  but  have  left  us  an  inestimable 
^"^^asure  ere  they  departed :   yes,  inestimable, 

a 

^deed,  for  there  are  gems  to  adorn  existence, 
^  well  as  to  ornament  the  body;  and  the  bright* 
^t  of  all  the  diamonds  of  the  heart's  treasury  is 
'^?e  such  as  I  feel  for  thee* 

^Tell  Flavia  that  I  love  her  as  her  son ;  and 
^11  her  all  I  feel  for  thee.  It  will  be  more 
pleasant  unto  her  ear  than  ought  I  could  say 
^nto  herself.  Bid  her  not  mourn  more  than 
bleeds  must  be  to  return  to  Rome  — the  city 
which  she  knew  in  days  of  happiness  —  now  that 
so  much  of  that  happiness  has  passed  away. 
Bid  her  cheer  herself  with  hope,  for  the  clouds 
are  b^inning  to  break  away ;  and  the  sun  may 
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soon  shine  once  more,  if  not  for  ber  as  bright  as 
ever,  jet  with  a  tranquil  splendour  that  will  re> 
fresh  her  heart. 

^'  Cast  thine  arms  round  Eudocbia,  and  kiss 
her  with  love  for  her  brother^s  sake^  telling  her 
how  deeply  and  bitterly  be  regrets  that  he  is  not 
permitted  to  guard  her  youth,  and  foster  her 
beauty  and  her  virtues,  till  a  husband's  hand 
took  firom  his  own  the  task.  Greet  Ammian, 
too,  with  love^  telling  him  that  he  must  curb  his 
wild  spirit,  and  keep  all  his  courage,  and  all  h» 
energies,  to  protect  those  whom  God  has  placed 
under  his  charge,  and  left  without  other  safe- 
guard. 

^'  One  word  more,  my  beloved,  to  end  this 
long  epistle.  Doubt  not  that  at  Rome  you  will 
find  protection ;  for  you  have  it  from  one  wb<mi 
you  have  seen,  but  hardly  know  —  from  one  so 
migh^,  however,  that,  alas  !  experience  shows, 
even  Rome  herself  must  tremble  at  his  frown. 
Attila  protects  you ;  and  unto  Valentinian  be 
has  sent  a  message  to  req>ect  you  and  yours,  as 
if  you  were  his  children.  The  weak  and  cor- 
rupt monarch  that  Rome  must  obey  dare  as 
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soon  neglect  this  warning  as  fall  upon  his  sword. 
The  Alani,  too,  have  orders  to  conduct  you 
safely  to  the  Roman  territory.  Oh  that  every 
step  should  thus  bear  you  farther  from  me ! 

^  As  I  cannot  see  thee,  as  I  cannot  embrace 
thee,  I  would  willingly  write  to  thee  for  ever. 
But  it  must  coiPC  to  an  end.  Farewell,  sweet 
Ildica !  farewell,  my  beloved  I  Remember  me 
still,  as  heretofore !  Love  me  ever  I  Love  me 
as  well  as  I  love  thee  I  I  ask—- 1  can  have — 
no  better  love.  Farewelli  again  and  again 
fiurewell  !'* 
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^de  scene  before  his  eyes,  and  over  the  whole 
^lain  not  a  living  creature  was  seen  to  move* 
^  raven  winged  its  slow  flight  across  the  sk}\ 
ut  that  was  the  only  sign  of  life  which  the 
eenest  eye  could  discover.  When  the  wa3rfarer 
used  his  head,  however,  and  gazed  again,  a 
i^wn  shadow  seemed  to  lie  upon  the  land  near 
le  horizon,  and,  mounting  upon  the  base  of  a 
lined  land-mark,  he  saw  that  dull  shade  crcep- 
;  onward  towards  him.  He  looked  up  to  the 
y  to  see  if  it  were  a  cloud,  which,  borne  by 
^  wind,  might  interrupt  the  light  of  the  sun ; 
t  over  the  whole  heaven  was  spread  a  thin 
ny  vapour,  which  intercepted  all  the  stronger 

'8. 

ie  gazed  again,  and  the  shadow  seemed  to 
ime  the  form  of  a  wide  range  of  heathy 
hes  blown  about  by  the  air.  Still  the  cloud 
meed,  and  gradually  spreading,  like  a  liigh 
e,  seen  rushing  in  a  long  bending  line  ovct 
shore,  it  came  forward  across  the  plains, 
tching  out  as  fer  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
inct  and  more  distinct  at  length  the  brown 
see  raised  themselves  above  the  earth,  and 
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tery,  haye  seduced  diee  to  the  side  of  Attila's 

Glomes,  and  ere  two  detyn  are  over,  either  he  or 

thou  must  die.     Had  it  not  been  for  thee  and 

thy  Goths,  the    Romans  of    Gaul,    like  the 

Romans  of  the  East,  had  been  now  crouching 

in  trembling  terror  at  die  feet  of  Attila.     But 

they  shall  still  tremble  !   Shall  it  not  be  so,  oh 

Valamlr  ?  Will  not  thy  subjects  die  their  hands 

in  the  Uood  of  their  d^enerate  kinsmen? 

Shall  it  not  be  so,  Arderic?    Will  not  thy 

G^pidae  smite  the  heads  of  the  Tain  loquacious 

Fnmks?    Attila  will  beard  the  Roman,  and 

^en  here  shall  be  the  spot.     Make  the  camp 

^Qg,  and  let  no  one  sit  apart  from  the  rest. 

I^  the  waggons  be  placed  around,  and  the 

^Pftoes  beneath  them  filled  up,  and  leave  no 

^trance  but  one;  for  if  we  destroy  not  this 

lH>tnan  army  in  the  field,  we  will  wait  it  in  our 

^^^fy   and  by  the  head  of  my  father  I  will 

^^  quit  the  land  till  it  is  dispersed.     Bid  the 

^^  men  and  the  diviners  sacrifice,  and  consult 

^  bones  of  the  slain,  that  I  may  know  what 

^  be  the  event  of  to-morrow.    Tell  them  that 

^^  fight,  even  if  we  die.    Let  them  speak  the 
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^anung  to  the  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  ^  seeit 
^n  yon  moundy  the  only  one  which  intemipcs 
^  eye  88  it  wanders  towards  the  east.  Though 
^monnd  be  scarcely  bigger  than  a  great  ant- 
^ul],  much  may  depend  upon  it — even  the  &te 
^the  batde,"  he  added,  in  a  low  voice.  ^'  We 
>ill  range  our  host  along  this  brook,  at  the  dis* 
tance  of  two  hundred  cubits ;  the  hill  will  be 
before  us,  but  let  it  be  seized  ere  the  strife 
Qommences. —  Say,  Theodore,  knowest  thou 
how  the  Christian  augurs  are  accustomed  to 
divbe  ?  " 

^  The  Christians  have  no  augurs,  oh  Attila ! " 
replied  Theodore.  '<  There  have  been,  and 
there  are,  prophets  amongst  them,  to  whom  is 
revealed,  by  God  himself^  some  of  the  events 
that  are  to  come." 

"  That  is  but  a  pretence,"  answered  Attila. 
^  We  judge  by  the  bones  of  the  victims  :  other 
aatiims  by  their  entrails.  Some  divine  by  the 
mad,  name  by  the  lightning,  some  by  the  flight 
of  birds ;  but  all  who  have  any  knowledge  of 
the  future,  gain  it  from  some  manifest  sign.  So 
ffost  it  be  with  the  Christian  augurs;  but  tliej* 
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ered  umply  with  tbe  rude  gutnentt  of  the 
rthians^  they  wefe  oaij  difringninhed  from 
i  Rit  of  ihe  Huns  bj  a  wQder  aad  fieroer 
mmieew  As  tbej  oune  newy  hofwevery 
dk  dismounted  frcHn  his  hone;  andthedi- 
len  approadiiDg  with  leis  reverenee  than  the 
t  of  his  people  di^layed  towards  him,  the 
ier  of  tbe  party  addreHed  him  boldly. 
»Hear,ohAttilar  he  nid— «  Hear  what 
i  gods  pronounce  by  the  bones  of  the  victims ! 

die  result  of  the  battle  we  know  nothing,  and 
!Te(bre  we  cannot  promise  you  the  victory ; 
t  we  know  that  the  leader  cf  your  enemies 
lU  die  in  the  strife.  To-morrow's  sun  shall 
e  upon  him  liviuf^  and  set  upon  him  dead. 
B  have  spoken  what  we  know.'' 
''^tius  shall  die,  then  I"  said  Attila—<<  So 
it  be  I  But  can  ye  say  nothing  &rtber  ?  Can 

not  tell  which  will  be  successful   in  to- 
tnm's  strife?" 

^We  had  no  answer,"  replied  the  diyiner 
^  a  gloomy  look — ^  the  gods  left  it  doubtful.'' 
'^Theylefl  it  to  our  own  valour,  then ! "  cried 
t3i»  in  a  voiee  of  trium[4iant  ccmfidence. 
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^Our  hearts  and  oar  arms  shall  make  it  no 
Ionizer  doobtfiiL — Lo!  yon  Romans  still  advance 
over  the  plain.     Ther  most  not  come  too  near 
Oft.  — Arderic*  let  thy  Gepidse  recross  the  stream' 
and  Lnsare  that  the  enemy  do  not  approach  with- 
in a  hundred  bow-^hots.  —  Theodore,  wouldst 
thou  leaTe  me,  my  son  ?  "    he  added,  seeing  the 
vouns;  Roman's  eves  turned  with  a  look  of  na- 
tural  interest  upon  the  advancing  legions  of 
JEtius — ^-  wooldst  thoo  leare  me,  my  son?   U 
so,  Attila  gives  thee  leave  to  go.     I  fear  not  that 
there  should  be  one  brave  man  added  to  yon 
mighty  host  of  cowards.     I  have  saved  thy  life^ 
I  have  loved  thee  well,  I  have  treated  thee  as  my 
child ;  but  if  thou  wouldst  leave  Attila,  at  such 
a  moment  as  this,  thou  shalt  go  in  peace." 

Theodore  sprang  to  the  ground  and  kissed  the 
hand  of  the  monarch.  **  I  will  not  quit  thee^ 
oh  Attila  !  *"  he  said  —  « I  seek  not  to  quit  diee^ 
and  of  all  times,  I  would  not  quit  thee  now. 
Fight  against  my  native  land,  I  cannot;  but 
through  to-morrow's  field  I  will  ride  unarmed 
by  the  side  of  Attila,  and  defend  hun  as  &r  as 
may  be  from  every  danger  in  the  strife.     I  am 
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grateful,  oh  mighty  King !  for  all  your  iavours  r 
I  love  you  for  all  your  kindness  and  all  your 
noble  qualities;  and  doubt  me  not,  I  beseech 
you,  for  though  I  fight  not  on  your  part,  none 
will  be  more  faithful  to  you  than  I  will.  Oh, 
doubt  me  not ! " 

"  I  do  not  doubt  you,"  answered  Attila ;  **  but 
let  us  to  our  camp." 

Difficult  were  it  to  describe,  impossible  to 
convey  any  adequate  idea  of  the  scene  of 
tumult,  din,  and  confusion,  which  the  camp  oS 
the  Huns  presented  during  that  night.  The 
circle  of  waggons  placed  in  a  double  row,  and 
forming  in  reality  a  strong  fortification,  was 
nearly  completed,  when  Attila  led  the  way 
thither,  and  turned  his  steps  towards  his  own 
tent.  Fastened  to  strong  stakes  driven  into  the 
ground,  between  the  inner  wheels,' the  waggons 
were  immovable  from  without,  but  easily 
turned  or  withdrawn  from  within;  and.  em- 
bracing an  immense  extent  of  ground,  they 
afibrded  space  for  the  mighty  host,  which  At« 
tila  had  led  into  the  plains  of  GauL 

During  that  night,  and  comprised  in  a  space 
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of  a  few  miles,  more  than  a  million  of  human 
beings,  either  in  the  Hunnish  or  the  Roman 
army,  prepared  for  battle,  and  panted  for  car- 
nage.    No  still  quiet  followed  in  the  tram  of 
night :  the  blows  of  the  hammer  and  the  malletf 
the  ringing  of  armour,  the  voices  of  guards  and 
commanders,  the  tramp  of  thousands  passing  to 
and  fro,  the  murmur  of  innumerable  voices,  the 
loud  and  ringing  laugh,  the  war-song  shouted 
high  and  strong,  the  sounding  of  trumpets,  and 
of  wild  martial  music,  the  neighing  of  several 
millions  of  horses*,  raised  a  roar  through  the 
whole  air,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  sounds  of 
an  accidental  conflict,  that  took  place  between 
the  troops  of  Arderic  and  those  of  Theodoric, 
the  Gothic  ally  of  ^tius,  were  scarcely  heard; 
though  so  fierce  was  the  struggle  for  the  bank 
of  the  rivulet,  that  fifteen  thousand  men  were 
left  dead  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Hunniflh 
camp. 

Thus  passed  the  night;  and  eariy  on  the  ftl* 

*  The  armies  of  Attila  were  always  followed,  we  are 
told,  by  an  immenae  number  of  spare  hones,  beaidea  those 
which  bore  his  warriors,  and  those  which  were  attached 
to  the  waggons. 
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>wing  morning  Attik  appeared  at  the  door  of 
lis  tent,  and  was  soon  surroimded  by  the  dif-. 
efent  leaders  of  the  nations  under  his  com* 
nind  His  countenance  was  serene  and  bright ; 
ikI  the  attendants,  who  had  passed  the  night 
Q  his  tent,  declared  that  he  had  slept  as  calmly 
n  an  infant,  from  the  moment  that  he  lay  down 
lis  head  to  rest,  to  the  moment  that  he  woke 

0  battle.  Calmly  and  tranquilly  he  asked  the 
idiogs  of  the  night ;  and  in  a  brief  conversation 
Jtfa  the  leaders,  assigned  to  every  one  his 
roper  post,  and  pointed  out  the  great  objects 
>  be  striven  for  in  the  coming  conflict.  To* 
irds  the  third  hour  after  day-break,  one  of 
e  watchers  before  the  camp  of  the  Huns  an* 
Msneed  that  they  saw  movements  in  the  Ro* 
m  camp ;  and  Attila,  instantly  springing  on 

1  horse,  led  forth  his  troops  himself  through 
B  nngle  aperture,  which  had  been  left  for 
it  purpose.  Two  hours  more  elapsed  ere 
t  whole  of  that  mighty  host  were  in  array ; 
t  then  to  any  eye  looking  along  over  the 
de  plain,  strange  and  fearfiil  must  have  been 
3  iightf  yet  grand  and  magnificent. 


On  one  sde  of  that  little  brook,  ninning  pore 
uni  ciesr.  between  those  hostile  armies — like  the 
brrghc  stmuu  of  diTine  love,  poaring  on  its  re* 
tresfainsr  waters  of  peace  amiclst  the  strife  and 
irnrbnienoe  of  human  passions  —  stretched  forth 
die  host  of  Artihu  neariv  aeven  hundred  thou- 
nnii  horsemen  from  everv  land*  and  everv  nation 
of  the  North.  There,  in  the  centre,  nnder  his 
own  immediate  command,  appeared  the  dark  line 
of  duskv  Huns^  little  emborraaEed  with  defensive 
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armour,  but  bearing  the  strong  and  pliant  bow 
upon  their  shoulders*  and  at  their  side  the 
quiver  loaded  with  unerring  arrows ;  the  large 
heavy  sword,  too,  was  in  the  hand  of  each,  and 
at  many  a  stirrup  of  the  wilder  tribes  hung  as 
an  ornament  a  sronr  human  head.  Far  on  the 
right  appeared  the  Gepidap,  &irer  in  com- 
[dexion,  more  bulky  in  limb,  and  more  splendid 
in  arms  and  apparel,  but  generally  reputed  less 
actire,  less  fierce,  and  less  persevering  than  the 
Huns.  On  the  left,  ^ain,  were  seen  die  Os- 
trogoths, tall,  fair,  and  powerful ;  and  the  inter* 
▼ening  spaces  were  filled  up  with  a  thousand 
barbarous  tribes — the  Rogi,  the  Geloni,  the 
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Heruli,  the  Scyrri,  Burgundians,  Turingians, 
AQd  those  called  the  BellonotL  A  thousand 
Ungues  were  spoken  in  that  host,  a  thousand 
Varieties  of  fiuse  and  garb  were  seen,  but  all  were 
^tuated  by  the  same  feelings — hatred  to  the 
Romans,  and  reverence  for  the  mighty  Hun. 

OA  the  other  side  of  the  brook,  again,  ap« 
peared,  not  less  in  number,  and  not  less  various 
^  appearance,  the  vast  army  which  iEtius  had 
<H)llected  from  the  different  nations  that  in* 
habited  Gaul ;  the  long-haired  Frank,  the  blue- 
«yed  Goth,  the  sturdy  Armorican*  the  powerful, 
but  doubtful  Alan ;  and  there,  upon  his  right, 
appeared  Theodoric,  the  wise  and  valiant  mo- 
narch of  the  Visigoths,  with  his  white  hair, 
speaking  the  passing  of  many  a  careful  year, 
and  his  three  gallant  sons,  ready  to  obey,  with 
the  activity  of  youth,  those  directions  which  the 
wisdom  of  his  age  might  dictate.  In  the  centre 
were  placed  all  the  more  doubtful  allies  of 
the  Roman  empire,  mingled  with  such  as 
might  act  as  a  check  upon  their  wavering 
&ith«  On  the  left  of  the  line  appeared  the 
R^rnan  eagles,  under  the  command  of  ^tius  iu 
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person*  There,  too,  might  he  be  seen,  in  llie 
eyes  of  the  whole  army,  riding  from  rank  to 
rank,  and  with  bold  and  cheerful  words  en- 
couraging his  soldiers,  and  exciting  them  to 
great  exertion.  Small  in  person,  but  graceful, 
well-proportioned,  and  active,  with  the  lioo 
heart  of  the  hero,  and  the  eagle  glance  of  the 
great  general,  the  whole  aspect  of  ^tius 
breathed  courage,  and  inspired  energy.  Where* 
ever  he  rode,  wherever  he  appeared,  a  cheerful 
murmur  greeted  him ;  and  when  at  length  be 
galloped  his  splendid  battle-horse  along  the 
line,  and  riding  up  to  Theodoric  embraced  the 
old  chieftain  without  dismounting  fix>m  hit 
charger,  a  loud  and  universal  shout  burst  from 
the  army,  and  seemed  to  the  ears  of  the  Romans 
a  presage  of  victory. 

Calm,  grave,  and  immovable,  sat  Attila  upon 
his  black  charger,  a  stone^s  throw  before  the 
line  of  the  Huns.  On  him  every  eye  in  hii 
own  host  was  turned;  and  in  that  moment  of 
awful  suspense  which  precedes  the  dosing  of 
two  mighty  powers  in  the  first  shock  of  battle^ 
the  barbsrian  myriads  seemed,  to  torgut  the 
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pv^aence  of  their  Roman  adversaries  in  the  in^ 

tense  interest  with  which  they  regarded  their 

^itible  leader.    Armed,  like  themselyes,  with  a 

^^  upon  his  shoulder,  and  a  sword  in  his  hand, 

Attila  sat  and  gaiEed  upon  his  forces,  turning 

^^Om  time  to  time  a  casual  glance  upon  the  Ro- 

'^^ans,  and  then  looking  back  along  the  tar  ex* 

Ending  line  of  Huns,  while  a  scarcely  perceptible 

^^tiile  of  triumphant  anticipation  hung  upon  his 

He  sat  almost  alone,  for  his  nearest   fol- 

Mowers  and  most   fiuthful  friends  remained  a 

^w  paces  behind ;  while,  with  that  stem,  proud 

^lance^  be  ran  over  his  often  victorious  bands, 

^nd  seemed  waiting  with  tranquil  confidence 

fiyr  the  approaching    strife.      At  length,  all 

seemed  prepared  on  every  side,  and  the  stillness 

of  expectation  fell  upon  the  field.    It  continued 

till  it  seemed  as  if  all  were  afraid  to  break  it,  so 

deep»  so  profound,  grew  that  boding  silence. 

Slowly  turning  his  horse,  Attila  rode  back  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  Hunnish  cavalry,  and 
dieiiy  with  a  voice  so  dear,  so  distinct,  so  power* 
fid,  that  its  deep  rolling  tones  are  said  to  have 


reached  even  the  Roman  lines,  he  exclaimed, 
"Unconquerable   race,    behold  your  enemies 

• 

I  strive  not  to  give  you  confidence  in  me  or  m 
yourselves.      Here  is  no  new  leader,  no  iMX-        jf-  ^ 
perienced  army.     Well  do  you  know  how  li^ 
and  empty  are  the  arms  of  the  Romans.   Tbcf 
fly  not  with  the  first  wound,  but  with  the  fii^ 
dust  of  the  battle  !    Fearing  to  meet  you  "^ 
supported,  and  remembering,  that  where  R^ 
mans  have  encountered  Huns,  the  Romans  bs^ 
fallen  like  corn  before  the  reaper,  they  h^ 
called  to  their  aid  degenerate  tribes,  who  h^ 
taken  shelter  in  the  vicious  provinces  of  Roit^ 
after  having  been  expelled  from  amongst  \^^ 
native  Goths,  from  the  Gepidse,  the  Heruli,  iS^'^^ 
Aiani.     These,  whom  we  have  driven    firo^^^ 
amongst  us  — these,  weak,  corrupted,  degrade-^'^'^ 
as  they  are — form  the  bulk,  supply  the  strengtl^^^^^^^ 
afford  the  courage  of  the  army  before  yoi 
Behold  them  as  they  stand !  are  they  not  as  oi 
of  their  own  fields  of  com,  which  we  have 
thousand  times   trodden    down   beneath    our^ 
horses'  feet  ?    We  are  no  weak  husbandmen^ 
that  we  should  fiul  to  reap  such  a  harvest  as 
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''at.  On  warriors,  on !  Pour  on  upon  tlie 
^lani !  Break  through  the  degenerate  Goths  ! 
^t  the  sound  of  our  horses*  feet,  the  Roman 
^es,  as  is  their  custom,  will  take  wing,  and 
f;  and  yon  dark  multitude  shall  disappear 
ce  the  mist  of  the  morning !  Why  should 
rtune  have  given  unto  the  Huns  innumerable 
!tories,  if  not  to  crown  them  all  with  this 
ccessful  day  ?  On,  warriors,  on  !  Drink  the 
X)d  of  your  enemies !  Let  the  wounded,  in 
ing,  strike  his  javelin  through  his  foe,  and 
one  dare  to  die,  ere  he  have  brought  a  Ro- 
tn  head  to  the  ground.  I  tread  before  you 
J  way  to  victory ;  and  if  any  one  follow  not 
tila,  he  is  already  dead  ! " 
A  loud  acclamation  burst  from  the  nearer 
iks,  and  ran  along  all  the  line  of  the  Hims, 
lie  even  those  who  had  not  heard,  poured 
th  their  own  clamorous  applause  of  the  words 
ich  they  fancied  had  been  spoken  ;  and  the 
ng  of  arms  dashed  violently  together,  mingled 
th  the  deafening  shout  that  rose  up  from  the 
rbarian  host 
"  Seize  on  yon  hill,  Valamir  !  "*  cried  Attila, 
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ui:i;e  tlie  roar  continued  :   "  it  should  have  been 
done  l>efore." 

The  monarch  of  the  Ostrogoths  hastened  to 
obey :  but  scarcely  had  his  troops  been  put  ^^ 
motion,  when  a  corresponding  moTement  w^ 
seen  upon  the  part  of  the  Romans ;  and  tl*^ 
terrible  strife  of  that  day  —  the  most  fierce^  tb^ 
most  sanguinary  that  Europe  ever  has  seen  -^^ 
was  commenced  by  the  struggle  for  that  lov^ 
hill,  between  the  two  rival  tribes  of  Goth& 

For  a  time  the  rest  of  both  armies  r^naincc^ 
unmoved,  as  if  spectators  of  the  combat;  bu^ 
rage  and  emulation  increased  in  their  bosom^^ 
ever}'  moment  as  they  gazed,  and  at  length  ic 
1>ecame  impossible  for  the  leaders  on  either  part 
to  restrain  in  their  troops  the  burning  thirst  for 
battle.    On  poured  die  Huns  upon  the  Romans; 
on  rushed  the  Romans  on  the  Huns.  The  whir- 
ling masses  of  the  Sc}*thian  horsemen,  enveloped 
in  a  cloud  of  dust,  from  which  shot  forth  a  hail 
of  arrows,   passed   through  and   through  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy,  casting  themselves  in  vain 
upon  the  firm  legions  of  iEtius,  scattering  the 
Franks    and    the   Sicambres,  sweeping  down 
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^iiole  ranks  of  the  Alani  and  the  Goths.  On, 
'n  heavy  line,  with  their  long  spears  lowered, 
poured  the  multitude  of  the  Gepidae,  bearing 
Slaughter  and  confusion  wherever  they  came. 

But  still  Theodoric  and  his  Gotlis  maintained 

"^  hill ;  still  JEiius  and  his  legions  fought  un- 

<^nquered  on  the  plain;  still  the  Franks  and 

^he  Alani,  knowing  that  valour  alone  could  save 

them,  continued  the  combat  against  the  Huns. 

Hour  after  hour  passed  by ;  rank  after  rank 

*as  mowed  down ;  the  rivulet,  late  so  pure  and 

^w,  flowed  onward,  one  unmingled  stream  of 

"lood;  and  the  feet  of  the  Hunnish  horses,  as 

tuej  charged  again  and  again  the  confused,  but 

t^ubdued,  masses  of  the  Romans,  splashed  up 

^  gory  dew  from  the  pools  that  lay  unabsorbed 

upon  the  loamy  soil.     So  great,  so  terrible  was 

the  slaughter,  that  the  horses  could  scarcely 

^^  their  feet  amongst  the  bodies  of  the  dead 

^d  dying.    Each  waving  sword  dismissed  some 

erring  spirit  to  its  last  account ;  each  footfall 

trampled  on  the  writhing  limbs  of  some  mangled 

fellow-creature. 

In  the  foremost  ranks  of  battle,  wherever 
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danger  was  pre-eminent,  wherever  the  foes  re- 
mained unbroken,  wherever  the  carnage  was 
most    intense,    there    was    seen    Attila;    and 
wherever  he  appeared,  there  for  the  time  was 
victor}'  obtained.     Through  the  whole  of  that 
day.  too,  Theodore  was  by  his  side ;  and  for  the 
second   time  he  saw  upon    him  what  his  fol- 
lowers not  unaptly  caUed  "  the  spirit  of  the 
battle."      Though  prompt  and  clear  in  every 
command,  keen  and  readv  to  seize  everv  advan- 
tage,  the  calm  and  moderate  sternness  of  his 
demeanour  was  gone;  and,  fierce  as  the  lion  of 
the  wilderness,  rapid  as  the  leven  bolt  of  heaven, 
remorseless  and  unsparing  as  the  hurricane,  he 
swept  on.     No  one  stood  before  him   for  an 
instant;  no  one  was  struck  a  second  time;  but 
wherever  an  adversary'  crossed  his  path,  there 
was  left,  at  a  single  blow,  a  disfigured  corpse 
upon    the    ground;    or   else  his    horse's    feet 
trampled  out  the  faint  sparks  that  his  sword 
had  left. 

Death  seemed  to  march  before  him  against  his 
enemies,  nor  ever  turned  to  approach  himself; 
and  only  twice,  wlien  surrounded  almost  on 
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?ty  side  by  the  foe,  could  Theodore  interpose 
parry  with  an  iron  truncheon,  which  was  the 
y  weapon  that  he  bore  throughout  the  day, 
blows  of  a  spear  and  a  javelin,  which  were 
led  at  the  monarch's  throat.  Tlie  young 
nan  knew  not  that  he  had  seen  the  service 
lered ;  but  at  length,  when  the  day  was  far 
It,  Ellac,  his  eldest  son,  crossed  the  path  of 
monarch,  saying,  "  Ride  not  in  the  battle 
I  the  Roman,  oh  my  father  !  He  is  of  the 
itry  of  our  enemies,  and  may  kill  thee  when 
back  is  turned.  Let  me  slay  him  even  now, 
the  traitor  destroy  thee  ! " 
He  has  saved  my  life  twice  this  day  ! "  cried 
la,  urging  forward  his  horse.  "  Out  of  my 
!"  he  continued,  seeing  that  his  son  still 
1  before  him.  "  Out  of  my  way  !  or,  by 
3od  of  battles,  I  will  send  thee  to  the  land 
lirits  !  Out  of  my  way  !  "  —  and  he  raised 
iword  over  his  son's  head,  as  if  about  to 
re  him  to  the  jaws. 

Ilac  saw  that  the  moment  was  not  his ;  and, 
ng  back  his  horse,  he  sought  another  part 
le  field,  while  Attila  pursued  his  career, 
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ixiid  itiuVL>  but  jti'uve  luiiL'   in  v,^;:^  :■   i^-- " 
possession  of  the  hill.     At  length,  as  the  do? 'V 
day  waxed  faint  and  dim,  and  the  grey  shade  c 
evening,  falling  over  tlie  whole  bloody  acd^^' 
announced  that  the  battle  must  soon  doee,  ^^ 
be  prolonged  into  the  night,  Attila  for  a  lO^ 
mont  gained  the  summit  of  that  long-contest^^ 
eminence,  and  slew  with  his  own  hand  the  1^ 
of  the  Gothic  warriors,    wlwse  esj)ecial  char^ 
had  been  to  defend  that  post.     Up  to  that  ir^  ^ 
stant  he  had  rushed  on,  like  a  derouring  flamed" 
leaving  nothing   but  ashes   beliind  him;   bis 
there  he  suddenly  paused,  gazed  forth  upon  th 
confused  and  mingled  masses  of  the  Huns  am 
Romans,    that,   with  equal  success,    and  verv 
nearly  equal  numbers,  were  seen  spread  over  thir 
plain  for  many  miles  around.  He  then  lifted  hi? 
eyes  towards  the  sky,  marked  th?  dim  grey  that 
mingled  with  the  blue,  and  the  bright  star  ^C 
evening  betokening  that  the  brighter  sun  was 
gone :   and  with  a  sudden  calmness  siid,  in  a 
low  tranquil  voice,  "  It  is  too  late  for  victoiy 
to-night !    It  is  too  late  ! —  Let  the  tmnqieu  be 
mounded  !'*  he  continued,  to  some  of  those  who 
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allowed  —  '•  Let  the  trumpets   be  sounded,  to 

f^l  all  men  to  the  camp !     Gather  together 

^  ten  nearest   squadrons    upon   this   slope  ! 

^  Romans,    I  think,  have  had   enough  of 

strife  to-day,  and  will  not  seek  it  farther ;  but 

they  have  fought  well  for  once,  and  Attila  must 

defend  his  own,  while  they  seek  a  place  of  re- 

iHJse  for  the  night." 

He  added  some  ikrther  orders ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  was  heard,  from  the  Hunnish  camp, 
tlie  sound  of  trumpets  giving  fortli  the  |>eculiar 
notes  of  recall,  with  which  the  Huns  and  other 
Wbarous  nations  were  acquainted ;  and,  separ- 
ating themselves  gradually  but  securely,  from 
tlie  masses  of  the  Romans,  the  various  tribes 
which  had  followed  Attila  to  that  bloody  battle 
were  seen  moving,  in  firm  and  regular  order, 
towards  their  camp. 

What  would  have  been  the  result  of  this 
movement,  under  other  circumstances,  it  k 
diflBcult  to  say,  had  the  eyes  of  ^tius  marked 
the  proceedings  of  the  Huns,  or  the  mind  of 
Theodoric  directed  the  movements  of  the 
enemy;  but  trampled  under  the  horses'  feet, 
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not  &r  firom  the  spot  where  Attila  theo  sat,  ky 
ifae  disfigured  body  of  the  Gothic  king,  and  the 
Roman  general  was  far  away,  embarrassed  with 
a  party  of  the  Gepida?,  by  whom  he  liad  nearly 
been  taken. 

The  inferior  commanders  of  the  Roman  host 

gladly  perceived  that  a  battle,  of  which  they 

were  beginning  to  despair,  was  not  entirely  lost; 

and  seeing  the  dark  cloud  of  Huns,  with  which 

Attila  on  the  hill  covered  the  manceuvres  of  his 

troops,  they  dared  not  act  any  very  vigorous 

part,  with  thinned  and  exhausted  troops,  against 

so  bold  and  well  prepared  an   enemy.     The 

trumpets  of  Attila  continued  to  sound  for  two 

hours    after   nightfall:    his  forces  entered  tlie 

camp  unmolested,  and  the  last  of  the  host  who 

quitted  the  battle-plain  was  the  monarch  of  the 

Huns  himselfl* 

*  Such  I  beliere  to  be  the  ml  h»tofT  oftbis  fiunoos 
contest.  We  derive  all  oar  knowlec^  of  the  fwiticiilan 
from  the  Goths  sad  Rommns,  n  the  Huiw  were  not  iiii- 
torans;  or  at  least  did  not  write  their  own  versioo  of  the 
events  in  which  they  were  engaged.  Even  in  the  pnxat 
•«^  when  both  parties  do  not  scruple  to  render  their  pre- 
""  to  sQcceBs  on  such  occaaiooa  penDaoeiif^  bow 
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ie  a  battle  lost  claimed  by  the  loser  as  a 
dy  of  course,  it  is  more  likely  to  bare  been 
was  no  check  found  in  a  counter  stat^ 
storians,  however,  suffer  one  or  two  im- 
>  appear,  which  prevent  us  from  believing 
id  Theodoric  obtained  a  victory  over 
present  occasion.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
nmense  Roman  and  Gothic  army  dispersed 
dy  after  the  battle  in  which  Theodoric  was 
IS  have  been  assigned  for  this  proceeding, 
lemselves  improbable  and  unsatisfactory ; 
;n  coupled  with  the  fact  that  Attila  after- 
angres  and  Besan^on,  and  with  the  strong 
;xi8t  for  believing  that  ^tius  himself  re- 
into  the  Lyonnaise,  render  the  victory  of 
mewhat  more  than  doubtful.  It  seems  to 
hnt  the  battle  may  have  had  an  indecisive 
It  that  JEtius,  finding  that  the  Goths  and 
ot  be  induced  to  try  the  fortunes  of  another 
:tila,  retreated  himself  in  haste  towards 
ttila,  whose  loss  had  been  very  great,  pro- 
w  road  towards  his  own  land,  ravaging  the 
iking  several  very  important  towns  in  his 
ry  words  of  Jornandes  admit  that  Attila 
depressed  by  the  event  of  the  battle,  and 
afler>march  was  still,  as  in  a  career  of  vie- 
there  the  slightest  proof,  that  I  have  been 
r,  that  iEtius,  as  some  have  declared,  foU 
larch  of  the  Huns  even  at  a  distance. 
B  the  way  that  the  Romans  and  Goths  cm- 
dry,  they  must  have  been  moderate  and 
id ;  and,  under  such  circumstances,  it  might 
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CHAP.  XIV. 


THE    RETREAT. 


Let  the  dead  be  numbered  !  **  said  Attila,  as 

^^  entered  his  tent  — "  Let  the  dead  be  nuni- 

^^ !    I  have  lost  many  of  mv  children  !    Let 

^^eiy  chieftain  of  every  tribe  count  up  their 

^'Bbers,  and  tell  me  how  many  are  wanting. 

*  ^  are  brave  men,  and  can  look  our  loss  in  the 

f* 

^^.  — Theodore,  my  son,  I  thank  thee ;  and  I 
^^*e  thee  leave,  as  a  Roman,  to  rejoice  that,  for 
^  first  time,  Attila  has  fougiit  without  winning 
^  ^'ctory.'* 

Thus  saying,  he  passed  on,  and  Theodore 
Wned  to  where  his  own  tents  were  placed.  It 
Ud  been  a  day  of  terrible  excitement ;  and  no 
^aan  probably,  in  either  army,  had  felt  such 
itruige  and  contending  emotions  as  the  young 
Roman,  who,  riding  by  the  side  of  Attila  througii 
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could  not  find  in  his  heart  to  wish  his  fellow- 
couiitn'meu  deleated.  Thus  he  Lad  watcht-d 
tbe  wavering  progress  of  tlic  fight  with  an 
Uxioiu  and  a  beating  heart,  longing  ever}- 
Dioinent  to  spring  fon»'ard  and  rally  the  legions 
*ben  he  saw  them  shaken,  or  to  form  again  the 
cohorts  broken  by  the  Hunnisii  caralry. 

The  same  feelings  continued,  and  agicated 
^  still,  after  he  liad  re-entered  the  camp. 
^^ughout  the  night  a  low  and  moaning  mur- 
ttiur  went  up  from  the  plain  between  the  two 
^inues ;  and  when  Theodore,  raised  upon  one 
^  the  waggons,  gazed  over  that  bloody  field,  a« 
^  ^v  in  the*  tranquil  moonlight,  he  could  see 
^ongst  the  piles  of  dead,  which  now  broke  tin- 
^^  line  of  the  land,  a  number  of  objects  moving 
^^iy,  and  darkening,  here  and  there,  those 
"^U  where  tlic  beams  of  the  calm,  bright 
^>>et  were  reflected  from  heaps  of  corslet* 
^  shining  arms.  The  whole  camp  around 
^^9  except  a  few  solitary  warriors  keeping 
'^rd,  seemed  now  to  have  fallen  sound  asleefi, 
^%ried  out  with  exertion ;  and  none  of  tlie 
^ises  of  tbe  preceding  night  broke  tbe  stillness 
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the  tribes.  Did  you  not  think  the  enemj 
ned  to  have  suflered  as  much  as  we  had.  at 
close  of  the  day?" 

Fully  !  **  answered  Theodore.  •'  But  is  it 
lible  that  the  sound  we  hear  can  proceed 
1  the  wounded  and  d^-ing?  It  is  horrible 
bink  upon  !  ** 

It  may  be  the  spirits  of  the  unburied  dead 
iming  over  their  fate,"  replied  Arderic. 
ut  what  are  yon  moving  objects?  The\- 
;t  be  either  the  Romans  come  to  seek  for 
r  friends,  or  the  wounded  crawling  about 
»ng8t  the  slain.  Hark,  that  cawing  !  and  .r«^. 
r  fly  up  for  a  moment  into  the  air  ! —  It  if 
ravens  already  at  tlieir  repasL  llie  carrion- 
rs  in  all  lands,  the  vulture,  tlie  worm,  and 
crow,  have  cause  to  be  grateful  to  Attiia. 
yonder  field,  I  should  guess,  must  lie,  either 
1  or  wounded,  some  half  million  of  men. 
at  a  banquet !  See,  they  settle  again  !  and 
'  some  wise  crow,  perched  upon  a  Roman 
lety  shall  peck,  iinreproved,  the  throat  of 
of  thoae  who  used  to  call  themselves  tiie 
iters  of  the  world." 
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I  shoold  be  obliged  to  go  out  to  defiErod  yoo. 
More  Goths,  more  Huns  would  come  up,  and  a 
iiight  battle  would  finish  what  a  day  battle  has 
80  well  begun.     Xo,  no,  my  young  friend;  ty 
mj  counsel  and  good-win,  not  a  man  sliall  air 
forth  from  this  camp  either  to-night^   or  to- 
Dsorrow,  or  the*  day  after,  so  long  as  yon  anz.y 
lies  before  us.     Our  !o»  is  nearly  e<|oaI  co». 
^e  are  in  an  enemy*3  country,  where  »e  carin<x 
1^  to  iucrease  our  numbers  by  a  man :  they 
ve  at  home,  and  probably,  ere  to-morrow,  ma\ 
'^ve  reioforcements.    Could  we  hare  crushed 
^^  in  the  battle  of  vesterdar,   t!'«e   wtMe 
country  would  have  been  ours  at  once ;  but  *.^ 
^e  failed  to  do  that,  we  must  no  longer  le&ie 
utem  the  advantages  they  poaae^sa.    Here,  In  our 
^*>npi  we  must  await  them,  where  oor  deiextces 
ve  as  much  as  half  a  million  more  warrM>rs. 
^Mj  cuuH>t  starve  us»  fiir  we  have  ibod  eiKM^h 
^  nonths,  what  with  oor  horses  and  our  cattle; 
«nd  if  diey  attack  us  boldlv,   tbev  most   be 
"UBijieSeaied.    No,  no,  Theodore,  mj  frieMl, 
BO  «oe  nut  ]M,e  the  camp.    AuOa,  I  luiov, 
«31  wek  to  go  fgg^  mij  destroj  than  in  the 
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open  plain  ;  but  all  voices  will  be  with  me,  if  lie 
asks  counsel  of  any  one  :  and,  having  asked  ilj 
he  will  take  it  if  we  all  agree.  Now  let  us  to  our 
tents,  my  friend.  After  all,  these  tents  are 
convenient  things,  though  when  we  first  entered 
the  Roman  territory  as  enemies  we  had  none, 
and  despised  them  as  idle  luxuries,  unworthy  oT 
a  warrior.  Now,  not  a  leader  amongst  us  but 
lias  many." 

m 

**  So  would  it  be,  Arderic,  with  ever)'  other 
Roman  luxury,"  replied  Theodore.  "  ^Vhat 
you  contemn  now,  vou  will  learn  to  tolerate, 
and  at  length  to  like." 

**  The  gods  forbid  !  '*  answered  Arderic 
**  Then  will  we  cut  our  beards,  and  call  oiirselve 
women.*' 

**  Ilie  Romans  have  not  fought  like  womei 
this  day,  my  friend,"  replied  Theodore. 

"True!  true!"  replied  the  other.  "Afci 
reproof,  Theodore !  They  have  fought  wd 
•nd  I  did  them  injusUce.  Now,  good  nigh 
and  sleep  you  welL  I  was  heated,  and,  to  a 
the  truth,  somewhat  anxious;  and  I  came  fort 
for  the  cool  air,  and  for  something  else  to  thin 
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of  than  Uh/norrow.  I  have  found  both,  and 
'^ve  also  made  up  my  mind,  even  while  gazing 
upon  that  plain.     Sleep  you  well !  '* 

Sleep,  however,  was  not  known  to  the  eyes  of 

■''^^ore  during  that  night.     He  was  not  yet 

wfficiently  habituated  to  the  mighty  trade  of 

^^r,  to  see  thousands  perish,  and  know  that 

thousands  more  were  lying  around  in  agony? 

With  a  calm  and  unconcerned  bosom.     He  lav 

aown  to  rest  his  limbs,  but  sleep  visited  not  his 

^eiids.     Shortly  after  dawn,  he  rose  and  went 

^"t  before  his  tent ;  but  the  host  of  the  Huns 

^^  already  up  and  stirring,  and  multitudes 

^^ered  the  tops  of  all  the  waggons,  gazing  out 

*^^^r  the  plain,  and  towards  the  Roman  encamp- 

'^^nt     Attila  was  still  within  his  tent,  though 

^iB  battle-horse  stood,  caparisoned,  by  the  side 

^^  the  standard  which  was  planted  at  the  en- 

^ce.  But  Theodore  was  told  that  six  or  seven 

^f  the  chief  leaders  were  in  council  within  the 

eiit ;  and,  joining  himself  to  a  party  of  Hun- 

lish  chiefs,  who  stood  in  the  open  space  hard 

>y,  he  remained  waiting,  with  no  slight  anxiety, 

he  result  of  the  conference. 


I- 1    ^ , 
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*-:  e^iT-i  lie  ^-ur'^in  of  the  tent  was  raised, 
:  V  ...^  \.:-:^^  bv  h:<  chief  leaders,  caine 
?^:  "."-Itf  ali^railon  was  visible  in  his 
.ju:::.-::ar.t-.  lud  yet  that  alteration  had  ren- 
-L-.  -1  .:c  rx::n?<?ica  raore  harsh  and  severe.  He 
*■:>  <'»*--ijg'::£  Trii^Q  Le  came  out,  and  the  deep 
ijiitf??  :i*  :^  •sX"*ertul  voice  reached  to  where 

•  1-    :   -use  be  so,"  he  said,  "why,  let  it 
be  ?i.'.     Ncr  '.io  I  sav  that  voiir  counsel  is  not 
•*;a<f  i;ni  rruo.etic.  though  1  feel  within  me  the 
w>;wtfr  :«.•  v:r::>i:  yoa  swarm  of  insects,  as  I  would 
efiniiecs  benevich  my  teet.  —  Still  1  would  spare 
she  -^tvcic.  :t  it  mav  be  so.     But  let  it  be  re- 
riieii! be 0:^.1  chat  Attila  must  never  be  defeated  * 
U  IS  >u:!iciecu  not  to  have  been  victorious;  *« 
must  olle  herv\  or  conquer  !    Let  my  Huns,  widi 
th^ir  uiif iriiijf  bows,  mount  upon  the  ramparts 
of  the  cujiip.      Let  the  other  nations,  my  friends 
and  allies,  stand  by  to  support  them;  then  raise 
nie  up  a  funeral  pile  before  the  entrance  of  this 
tent.     There  sliall  be  the  bed  of  Attila,  if  for- 
tune and  the  God  of  batUe  should  desert  him ! 
To  the  ramparts,  my  friends,   to  the  rampartt ! 


U'l  iiip  mnn  say  lliat  Allila  dors,  not  _vi,'li!  to  wis*- 
counsels,  even  when  iliey  are  opposed  to  th« 
most  burning  desire  of  his  heart." 

Willi  extraordinary  celerity,  and  perfect  order, 
A^  Huns  immediately  spread  themselves  over 
"» long  line  of  chariots  which  formed  the  ram- 
pwt  of  their  camp;  and,  intermingled  with 
'HeGepida>,  and  with  the  spearmen  of  Valamir, 
*tood  prepared,  with  their  bows  in  their  hands, 
>nd  die  arrow  resting  on  the  string,  to  send  the 
•inged  death  amongst  the  Roman  legions,  as 
Kion  as  they  should  advance  to  the  attack. 

Several  times  during  the  course  of  the  day 
"odies  of  llie  Roman  and  Gothic  troops  were 
**n  whirling  about  over  the  plain,  and  twice  a 
l**^  division  advanced  verj'  near  tlic  Hunnish 
Camp,  as  if  to  feel  their  way  towards  a  general 
attack.  But  a  hail  of  arrows,  darkening  the 
'■71  and  carrying  death  and  confusion  into  their 
'■oks,  caused  them  to  retreat,  even  foster  than 
^came;  and  day  closed  without  the  expected 
Utack. 

Early  the  next  morning,  a  nimonr  became 
pfenlent  in  the  Hannish  camp  that  the  Roman 
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army  was  dispersing ;    and  on  examining  more 
accurately,  it  was  found  that  an  immense  body  of 
Goths,  and  another  of  Franks,  had  quitted  ibe 
camp  of  jEtius  before  daylight  that  very  morn- 
ing. Infinite  were  now  the  conjectures  through- 
out the  barbarian  host,  as  to  what  would  be  the 
conduct   of  Attila   under  the  present  circum- 
stances.    It  was   not  soon    decided,   however. 
Scouts    returning    to    the  camp   after  having 
been  sent  forth  to  ascertain  the  movements  of 
the  enemy,  and  reporting  that  the  Goths  and 
the  Franks  had  halted  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
leagues,  after  quitting  the    Roman  army,  tlie 
ramparts  of  the  Huns  remained  guarded  during 
the  whole  of  that  day ;  and  no  one  was  suffered 
to   quit  the  camp,   except  some  small  parlies, 
sent  forth  to  reconnoitre. 

Attila  only  once  quitted  his  tent  during  the 
whole  day,  when  the  unexpected  appearance  of 
a  large  body  of  cavalry,  supposed  to  be  Goths, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  plain,  led  to  the  belief 
that  a  general  attack  was  about  to  take  place 
upon  the  camp  of  the  Huns.  They  passed 
away,  however,  without  approaching ;  and  At- 
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^  retaming  to  his  tent,  remained  in  solitude 
ring  the  rest  of  tlie  day. 
By  dawn  of  the  next  morning,  the  Romans 
tJiselves  removed  to  a  greater  distance,  and 
^ards  noon  an  order  was  given  for  tlie  Hun- 
1  army  to  prepare  to  march.  None  knew 
direction  tliat  they  were  about  to  take,  none 
'w  what  purpose  was  in  the  bosom  of  the 
ig;  and  when  he  liimself  rode  forth  amongst 
troops,  not  even  Arderic,  his  most  familiar 
nd,  was  aware  of  the  course  they  were  about 
Hirsue. 

L  few  words  announced  the  intentions  of  tlie 
larch.  "To  the  south,"  he  said:  **  I  will 
be  farther  bearded  by  these  Romans,  though 
'  be  leagued  with  all  the  runaways  from  the 
ly  North.  On  to  the  south,  I  say !  I-,et  them 
ek  me,  if  tliey  dare  ! " 
lie  tone  in  which  he  spoke  was  such  as 
red  no  inclination  to  receive  counsel  or  fol- 
advice,  and  his  orders  were  instantly  obeyed, 
obstruction  was  offered  to  his  march :  the 
nan  army,  as  a  whole,  had  disappeared ;  and 
igh  from  time  to  time  a  few  small  bodies  of 
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aees  upon  the  right  of  the  HnnSf 
ici:»-ji:r  tisiU  -Eciis  either  fidlowed  or  accompt- 
ne  zzonca  ot  the  invaders,  yet  no  attempt 
r   arrnc  on  m  izeneral  battle:  aiw 
ead  o«  m  four  davs'  march,  the  Ro- 
apcroached  somewhat  too  near, 
ere  SKt^dilr  driren  back  bv  the  Huniush 


(_"hi  the  fi"Th  dav.  tovards  noon,  the  towen 
if  a  Laree  and  iniportant  citr  appeared,  crown* 
izk:  the  susimit  of  some  high  hills,  ronnd  the 
basis   of  which  the  barbarian  armv  had  been 
vindir.g  since  the  morning.    Massy  walls,  dofle 
and  elevared  flanking  towers,  bailt  from  the 
bowels  of  the  rock  on  which  they  stood,  an- 
nounced a  well  defended  fortress,  which  in  the 
time  of  Rome's  greatest  glory  might  well  have 
been  looked  upon  as  impregnable.     Neverthe- 
less, no  sooner  did  the  eyes  of  Attila  rest  upon 
ii,  after  gazing  over  the  coantry  round,  as  if  to 
ascertain  its  capabilities  for  military  manceuTrPB, 
than,  stretching  forth  his  hand  towards  Langres, 
he    exclaimed,  «  It   most  &11 1    Valamir,  mj 
friend,  lead  the  troops  to  the  attack.     I,  wi 


o^Je  fourth  part  of  the  army,  wait  ni>on  tlii^, 
Senile  sJope  for  the  coining  of  the  Roman,  if  he 
^^  to  show  himself.  Let  not  the  sun  set,  and 
see  thiscitjr  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy." 

Uogres  fell,  and  ^tius  struck  no  stroke 
^  relieve  it.  Some  of  its  inhabitants  found 
'I'ttiu  to  escape  into  the  recesses  of  the  moun- 
^^  and  some  even  hid  themselves  in  various 
P'ts  of  the  town,  where  they  were  not  disco- 
vered, but  all  the  rest  perished  by  the  sword ; 
^  the  streets  of  Langres  flowed  with  human 
l^ood.    As  was  very  customary  with  the  Huns, 

• 

H  was  fired  in  several  places,  ere  they  left  it  as 
>^t  fell;  but  the  solidity  of  the  buildings, 
^d  the  incombustible  nature  of  the  materials, 
ttved  it  from  any  thing  but  partial  destruction, 
and  Attila  passed  on,  without  waiting  to  see  that 
it  was  utterly  consumed. 

Besanf on  shared  the  same  fate  as  Langres ; 
and  on  the  morning  after  its  destruction,  Attila 
gased  from  the  heights  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  exclaimed  with  a  glance  of  triumph,  as  he 
beheld  no  force  on  any  side,  either  to  watch  his 
progress  or  oppose  his  will,  <*  We  are  not  de- 
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feated !  Let  them  write  it  in  their  historieii 
tliat  after  a  pitched  battle,  in  which  five  hundred 
Uiousand  men  were  slain,  Attila  rode  unre* 
strained  through  Gaul,  and  sacked  two  of  her 
finest  cities  before  the  eyes  of  ^tius.  But  they 
will  not  write  the  truth  —  they  will  not,  they 
dai*e  not,  lest  in  after  ages  every  boy  should 
spit  at  their  memory.  Now  we  may  safely  turn 
our  steps  towards  our  native  land,  lest  the  wio« 
ter  again  set  in,  as  it  did  when  we  were  coming 
hither,  and  bind  us  with  icy  chains  amidst  the 
fastnesses  of  the  mountains." 

'riie  direction  taken  by  the  army  was  now  to- 
wards the  east;  and  quitting  Gaul,  Attila  plunged 
into  the  passes  of  the  Jura,  pausing  from  time 
to  time  amidst  the  sweet  Helvetian  vallies,  as  if 
he  even  hoped  that  the  Romans  might  follow 
him  thither,  and  once  more  try  the  fortune  of 
battle.  He  who  through  his  life  had  gone  from 
victory  to  victory,  whose  steps  bad  been  upon  the 
necks  of  conquered  nations,  and  whose  daily  food 
bad  been  success,  had  met  with  a  checkf  had  «i^ 
countered  disappointment,  had  been  unsncoow- 
fuLf  if  not  defeated;  and  be  seemed  to  thirst  for 


an  opportunity  of  wiping  away  the  only  staiu. 
slight  as  it  was,  which  a  thousand  battles  had 
left  upon  his  swonL     None  of  his  confidence 
had  abandoned  him :  his  reliance  on  his  own 
nightj  genius   and   daring  courage  w*as  un- 
ibaken ;  but  yet  the  check  received  in  that  un- 
decided battle  had  wrought  a  change  in  Attila, 
tod  that  change  un&vourable.    Ever  stem  and 
onyielding,  he  had  now  become  fierce  and  iras- 
cible; nor  was  that  all:  many  of  the  vices  of 
^barbarian  character,  which  had  been  kept 
down,  and,  as  it  were,  overawed  in  his  nature 
by  the  greater  and  more  splendid  qualities,  so 
long  as  success  had  attended  him,  now  seemed, 
like  slaves  on  the  first  reverse  of  their  master, 
to  rise  up  turbulently  in  his  bosom,  and  threaten 
to  usurp  the  supreme  control. 

It  was  remarked,  also,  that  Attila  —  fearing, 
perhaps,  that  his  first  want  of  success  might 
have  deprived  him  of  some  portion  of  his  vast 
influence  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his 
IbllowerB — had  become  suspicious,  wily,  exact- 
ing in  regard  to  outward  reverence,  occa- 
sionally violent,  and  often  intemperate.     He  as- 
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sumed,  too,  a  greater  degree  of  pomp  and  ex- 
ternal magnificence ;  as  if  the  simple  splendoor 
of  his  powerful  mind  was  sufficiently  tarnished 
by  the  one  slight  reverse  he  had  met  witlu  to 
require  the  substitution  of  a  meaner  sort  of 
majesty,  to  dazzle  the  eyes  where  the  heart  va» 
unsatisfied. 

The  change,  indeed,  was  not  very  great  in 
any  one  particular,  but  still  enough  so,  in  each, 
to  attract  the  attention  of  a  person  who  re- 
marked so  closely  as  Theodore,  and,  in  the 
aggregate,  sufficient  to  strike  the  eyes  of  otheis- 
This  mood,  too,  increased  in  him  daily;  and 
as  he  marched  onward,  it  drew  the  attention  of 
Arderic  himself. 

Through  those  wide  beautiful  vallies,  dad  in 
the  everlasting  green  with  which  a  temperate 
climate  and  a  happy  soil  has  robed  them,  the 
Hunnish  cavalry  wound  on,  feeding  their  horses 
by  the  banks  of  the  streams  and  lakes,  wfaicbf 
scattered  in  bright  confusion  throughout  the 
free  Helvetian  land,  have  rendered  it,  in  all 
ages,  a  country  of  enchanted  sights.  Through 
those  deep  passes,  too^  dad  with  the  fir  and  pine, 
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irgreen  garmentiire  bore  no  token  of 
Aching  autumn,  the  long  and  dusky 
barbarian  horsemen  poured  on,  lifting, 
enthusiastic  delight,  to  the  mountain, 
the  rugged  precipice,  the  variegated 
nd  aU  the  beauties  of  uncultivated 
lose  eyes  which  looked  with  scorn  or 
«  upon  all  the  productions  of  civilised 
on  the  mighty  master  works  of  the 
nd. 

now  and  then,  however,  where  the 
the  ash,  or  the  elm,  or  the  oak,  was 
rith  the  unchanging  trees  of  the  moun- 
ear  aspect  of  the  withering  leaves,  the 
ellow  and  of  brown,  told  Theodore, 
iirdy,  that  the  autumn  was  far  ad- 

The  expedition  of  Attila  had  now 
year  and  nearly  nine  months.      It 

than  that  since  he  had  heard  the 
lews  of  Udica.  It  was  two  years  since 
ien  her  he  loved :  but  time  could  do 
0  diminish  feelings,  such  as  his ;  and 
g,  once  more  to  dasp  her  to  his  heart, 
f  stronger  and  stronger,  instead  of  de- 
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creasing.  He  thought  the  rapid  marches  of  the 
army  slow  and  tedious  — the  way  seemed  long 
and  interminable. 

At  length  began  to  appear  the  wide  plain»> 
the  dark  woods,  the  broad  rivers,  which  an- 
nounced once  more  their  approach  to  the  land 
of  the  Huns.     Their  last   three  days'  march, 
however,  was  through  fiJlen  and  falling  snow: 
but  Theodore  was  not  to  be  disheartened;  and 
on  the  very  day  that  followed  their  aTrival  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tibiscus,  he  clcumed  audience 
of  Attila,  and,  reminding  him  of  his  promifl^9 
demanded  permission  to  set  out  on  his  visit  to 
Italy. 

The  answer  was  stem  and  decisive.     "  U  *^ 
impossible ! " 

The  monarch  said  no  more,  and  Theodorey 
grieved  and  disappointed,  waited  on  throogh 
a  long,  dark,  tedious  winter.  With  the  fit*^ 
blossoms  of  the  springs  however,  as  the  young 
Roman  sat  within  his  dwelling,  leaning  his  betd 
upon  his  hand,  and  thinking  of  the  past,  the 
boy  Ernac,  now  growing  op  in  splendid  beattty» 
'^  gladly  in,  ezdamung,  ^  My  fiitfaer  calls  fcf 
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!  Come,    Theodore,    comef     Attila    de- 

ds  your  presence;  and  he  is  in  a  milder 

d  than   he  has  been  since  his  return  from 

il." 

^  glad  hope  passed  through  the  bosom  of 

Kxlore,  and,  rising  from  his  seat,  he  fol- 

3d  to  the  presence  of  the  King. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE   RE-UNION. 


Rome,  immortal  Rome!    the  capital   of  the 
greatest    and  most  despotic  of  governments, 
whether  democratic,  im^  erial,  or  clerical,  that 
ever  this  world  has  known ;  the  foimtain  head 
of  the  mightiest   and  most  pervading  power 
that  ever  has  been  exercised  on  earth !  Rome, 
immortal  Rome !  the  heart  of  the  whole  world 
during  centuries  of  glory,  from  which  issued 
brth,  poured  through  a  thousand  veins  and 
arteries,  the  impulses  of  civilisation  to  the  re- 
txiotest  points  of  her  mighty  limbs!    Rome, 
immortal  Rome!   wonderful  in  her  rise,  her 
duration,  and  her  fall  I  Wonderful  in  her  splen- 
dour, wonderful  in  her  decay !    Even  when  the 
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time  shall  come,  that  men  pass  the  ploughshare 
over  her  walls,  or  that  the  beasts  of  the  fidd 
find  grass  in  her  desolate  dwelling-places,  still 
shall  she  remain  immortal  in  history  and  tnr 
dition ;  still  shall  she  walk  the  earth  amongst 
the  spirits   of  the   past,   exercising  oyer  the 
destinies  of  unnumbered  ages  an  unseen  isflu- 
ence   through  the   record  of   her  marvellous 
deeds !    Rome,  gigantic  spectre,  still  haunting 
the  ruins  of  the  greatest  empire  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen  !    Rome,  from  which  arts,  and 
knowledge^  and  power,  and  religion,  have  flowed 
to  distant  ages,  as  from  a  source;  but  which 
—  Oh,  strange  to  say !  —  has  ever  presented  in 
herself  the  spectacle  of  anarchy,  vice,  and  iir^ 
ligion ;  and  which  stood  forth  firom  the  whde 
world  as  the  darkest  and  most  polluted  spot 
through  many  centuries,  and  for  many  Grimes. 
Rome,  immortal  Rome !     We  must  now  bend 
our  steps  through  Rome. 

It  was  on  a  spring  holyday,  in  one  of  the 
brightest  months  of  the  year,  ere  summer  had 
brought  her  burning  heat^  and  after  winter  had 
lost  his  chilling  frown^    The  T^etable  vorid 


n  flower,  and  nature,  like  an  April 
s  crowned  with  garlands.  The  sky  was 
ules ;  the  air  was  all  balm ;  and  the 
'  a  soft  and  pleasure-seeking  population, 
ing  forth  into  the  streets,  or  thronging 
lie  places  of  the  city  which  had  once 
deed,  the  queen  of  empires,  and  was 
estic,  though  her  reign  was  over, 
show,  or  some  amusement,  some  pro- 
or  some  festival,  called  the  gay  mul- 
octh  towards  the  forum ;  and  oh,  how 
as  they  went  along,  did  the  laugh  ring 
the  sky — did  the  gay  song,  or  the  loud 
lo  through  the  streets, 
igst  the  many  Who    took   their  way 
I,  through  one  of  the  long  narrow  streets, 
ro  girls  carrying  a  basket  of  flowers  be- 
hem,  and  thus  singing  as  they  went  of 
et  burden  they  bore* 


la  gmitmit  m  nrioed  tiMai  in  whncfu  Iwm ; 
And  evcrj  ^*  ttmtnn  we  Strang  on  die  wreith 
WjB  Ike  :be  sveet  mnmrmi  tfamt  flew  beneath. 


Ob,flowcn!  Bajm7ik>wen! 

Oe:.  tbe  &>wcri  of  sfving !  the  beuitifiil  flowen, 
TbeT  bsre  ■iintkud  the  door-posts  of  lore's  own  bowen; 
T:ity  here  chen  their  brath  to  the  lorer^s  agli, 
A2>d  thew  hoes  to  the  lorcd  one's  cheek  and  ere; 

Oh, flowers!  Bii^myiowcnl 


Oh,  the  flowers  of  s{n«!  the  bentifiil  flowers, 


Lei  them  span  widi  flowers  thio*  thesr  joong  bnjglitdsT 

Oh, flowers!  BajnyfloveP 


Oq.  the  flowenof  sfving!  the  hf  mifnl  flowers, 
When  manhood  puts  tank  his  nugfatiest  powen; 
Each  noble  thii^  does  its  wreath  leqaiie 
The  wanior  a  swoid  and  tiie  poet's  Ijre. 

Oh, flowers!  BqjibjI 

Oh.  the  flowers  of  spring!  the  bemnnDU  flowen^ 
Tber  are  dear  to  OS  atil,  wiwn  old  i^  Umib  ; 
We  gaae  on  the  bloasoms  that  spring  ac  onr  Atr 
And  the  pfftm^  of  mcm^  rises  sweet. 

Oh,flovers!  Buji 


Oh,  the  flowers  of  spring!  the  henoliU  flow 
Thej  hm  atiU  their  chn  flir  aU  liVi 


iu  at  length  in  Che  tomb  we  are  kid, 
last  bed  of  flowers  be  made. 

Oh,  flowers  I  Buy  my  flowers ! 

flowers  of  spring !  the  beautiful  flowers, 
AW  you  flowers  so  fiur  as  ours  ? 
s  sweet  to  the  scent,  and  bright  to  the  eye, 
5  them  before  they  fiuie  or  die. 

Oh,  flowers  1  Buy  my  flowers !  * 

ling  the  flower  girls,  as  carrying  between 
their  basket,  heavy  with  the  rifled  trea- 
if  the  spring,  they  walked  on  amongst  the 

selling,  firom  time  to  time,  a  wreath  or  a 
J.     The  passers  by,  however,  unembar- 

with  any  burden,  were  more  rapid  in 
lovements*  The  crowd  became  thinner  and 
tf  as  the  more  early  hurried  on.     Scat- 


er  writiog  the  abore  song,  a  friend  suggested  to  me 
ore  a  resemblance  to  some  other  verses  of  which  we 
th  rccal  a  part  but  not  the  whole.  We  could  neither 
V  Ae  author^  name  nor  where  they  were  printed ;  hut 
ace  found,  that  the  poem  alluded  to  is  by  Mrs.  He* 
nd  the  author  of  Conti,  a  work  fbll  of  interest,  enthu- 
nd  high  foaling,  lately  pointed  out  to  me,  that  the 
tm  printed  amongst  the  minor  poems  following  **  The 
anctuary.**  They  commence,  **  Bring  flowers !  "  and 
■  three  of  the  ttansas  there  is  much  similarity  with  the 
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cered  groups  sneeeededy  hastening  fi)fwiid  with 
an  acceknted  pace,  kst  they  should  be  too  late, 

orgamfafotbadpiacesat  the  show;  anditlength 
the  nomben  were  so  mochdimmishedyaB  tokcve 

the  street  neariy  Taeant ;  while  the  giifa  them- 
selTes,  finding  that  they  had  beoi  outstripped 
by  their  cnstomera^  hmxied  their  pace  asfrstas 
they  cooldy  in  oider  to  find  a  new  maiM 
where  the  multitudes  were  assembled. 

At  the  time  when  the  street  was  the  thinnest 
of  people,  howerer,  the  trampling  of  hoiitfi 
coming  at  a  quidcpace,  was  heard,  and  both  tlie 
cixis  turned  roond  to  Jock,  the  one  exdauning* 
**  It  is  the  bishop,  I  am  sure,*  and  the  other 
replying,  '*  No,  it  is  die  qosestor,  by  thennmher 
of  hones:  thebUop  ahrajsgoes  inhisdiarioty 
ibolish  giiL* 

"  Wrong,  both  of  ns,*  rejmned  the  first; "  it 
b  but  a  large  troop  of  barbarians.  ** 

"  Oh,  they  will  boy  our  flowers,  then,"  coed 
the  other.  *■  I  dare  ssy  they  are  fiom  ^tias*i 
anny ;  and  the  baibsrians  alwqra  spend  thar 
money  as  fittt  as  they  get  it." 

As  they  thus  ^oke,  the  troop  which  caDsd 


forth  these  observations  approached ;  and  the 

two  girls  —  one  of  them  was  remarkably  pretty, 

^d  the  other  thought  herself  so  —  turned  their 

hoeSf  with  an  air  of  modesty  which  it  is  possible 

they  did  not  really  possess,  towards  the  point 

straight  before  them,  and  taking  up  again  the 

burden  of  their  song,  '*  Oh,  flowers !    Buy  my 

flowers  !"*  they  went  on  carolling  gaily,  as  the 

strangers  came  near. 

He  who  rode  at  their  head  was  a  young 
man  of  about  two  and  twenty,  dressed  in  the 
Roman  costume;  but  those  who  followed 
were  clothed,  though  with  some  appearance  of 
splendour,  in  the  wilder  garb  of  the  Huns. 
Biding  up,  the  young  stranger  stopped  his  horse 
by  the  side  of  the  first  flower  girl,  who  instantly 
held  up  a  bunch  of  very  beautiful  blossoms, 
onging  on,  with  an  air  of  sportive  coquetry, 
**  Oh,  flowers!  Buy  my  flowers."  Theodore, 
for  he  it  waa,  took  the  flowers,  and  gave  her  a 
piece  of  money,  saying,  at  the  same  time, 
**  Canst  thou  tell  me,  pretty  lass,  where  dweUs 
Julius  Lentulus.  His  house  used  to  be  here, 
methinks;  but  it  is  long  since  I  saw  it,  and 
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one  for  that   matter,  but  a  hundred,  though 
only  one  that  is  dangerous.'* 

'*  Pray  who  is  that!'*  replied  Theodore  with 
ft  amile,  which  encouraged  the  girl  to  run  on. 

''As  fiur  a  jouth  as  any  in  the  imperial 
^tf  /  answered  the  girl :  "  she  calls  him  her 
liother  Ammian ;  but  onoe,  as  I  rested  in  the 
gardens  of  their  villa  without  the  walls^  I  saw 
their  hps  meet  as  brothers  and  sisters  rarely  do 
meet ;  and  I  found  afterwards  that  there  was 
no  such  near  blood  between  them.*' 

Theodore's  cheek  reddened  from  feelings 
that  would  be  difficulty  and  are  unnecessary, 
to  define.  "  Alaa,  poor  youth  !'*  continued  the 
girl—  "  alas,  poor  yt>uth,  I  am  sorry  for  thee ! 
but  these  things  must  be  borne,  sweet  heart, 
and  thou  wilt  soon  find  thee  another  bride." 

"  Thou  art  mistaken,  pretty  lass,'*  replied 
Theodore :  '*  Eudochia  is  my  sister,  and  Ammian 
I  love  as  a  brother ;  but  have  you  no  news 

of  the  lady  Flayia  and '* 

*^  Ha,  ha,  I  have  thee  now !"  cried  the  girl ; 
"thou  wouldst ask  after  the  fair  Ildica.  Thou 
art  safe,  then,  stranger,  thou  art  safe.     She 
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lives  as  a  nun,  and  keeps  her  maiden  betatki 
from  the  searching  eyes  of  admiration.  Seldom 
have  I  even  seen  her,  but  she  is  very  betutifol. 
Thou  wilt  find  her,  too,  by  the  Aventine;  and 
if  thoa  wouldst  know  whero  Anmiiao  is,  I 
could  teU  tbee  too.* 

The  girl  assumed  an  air  of  mystery  as  she 
spoke,  which  excited  llieodore's  cuiioctr; 
and,  without  appearing  to  be  anxious  on  the 
subject,  he  merely  asked,  "  And  where,  piij> 
is  that  i" 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  I  will  tell  or  not,** 
answered  the  gizl :  '*  It  Hught  coat  the  preCtj 
boy  his  life ;  but  thou  wilt  not  repeat  it,  and 
miy   keep   him   from   such    fiiUies   hereafier. 
He   has  gone  oat,"   she  added,   mppnmdtoJDg 
closser  to  Theodoffe*s  horse,  and  speaking  in  a 
lower  tone  ^"  he   has  gone  out   to  witnesi 
secrvciy  a  great  sacrifice  which  is  to  be  oSkied 
to  Jupiter  by  the  people  who  dwell  at  the  £wc 
of  Pindanus :   I  sasw  l*tiw  goa^  thither  as  I 
came   afeng:  fiur  I  beard  diat  the  good  oU 
pagans  —  as  we  Chztrtians  call  them  — wae 
tt>  riA   their  Araato  tar  the  sake  of 


n 

hing  a  mum&ce  to  *  god  in  whom  they  do 
thalf  belieye,  and  I  went  thither  to  sell  my 
ilands.  As  we  came  back^  we  saw  the 
tmg  wanderer  going  thither  for  sport,  and 
decked  him  and  his  horse  out  with  floweis, 
if  he  were  verily  to  be  the  sacrifice  him- 

r 

''God  grant  that  it  may  not  be  so,**  thought 
eodore ;  but  he  merely  asked,  **  Are  not  the 
's  against  these  sacrifices  very  severe  here  in 
West?  They  are  so  in  the  Eastern  em- 
e  at  least.** 

'Death  to  every  one  who  witnesses  them/' 
>Ked  the  girl ;  **  but  since  the  emperor  has 
dt  at  Ravenna,  people  have  not  been  so 
ict,  and  one  may  swear  by  Jupiter,  or  even  by 
ATifl,  without  danger.  What  it  will  be  now, 
^  Valentinian  has  returned,  I  cannot  tell ; 
1 1  must  on  to  the  palace  to  sell  him  flowers, 
'  lio will  soon  be  going  to  join  the  procession, 
i  the  prsBpositns  always  buys  flowers  of  me 
1  Qandia  for  the  emperor's  own  use,  he 
hus.- 

'^  tayiBg,  the  tripped  on ;  while  Theodore 
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ec  Hs  liorsp's  liead  towards  the  ATCfB^soe 
Moitri:  Asd  an  inqinnng  far  die  house*  of 
7:;]:ii5  I>!:rdik5  be  WES  directed  tea  stmtelr,   hut 

».iix>f>LAi  rlofncT.  e£fioe.  endosed  irithia  is 
c<irii  iTfiZls  A3>i  cardens,  and  beaxin?  an  air  of 
ica-^esdc  decsT.  «%5ch  Isarmonised  but  too  «eU 
w:i  ibf  stale  of  tlie  drr  and  the  counnr. 
Oz  Tf-aciimi:  ibt  c%ies  he  asked  at  occc  tbr 
Fiari£:  b^i:  the  old  lanitor  considered  him 
anentjreiT  for  soz&e  momeDts.  en?  be  esre 
r.-.TT  admisaoii.  fee  The  person  he  inquired  for 
rerefvei  "bm  few  risaTers- 

'  What  is  TOTir  name  ?"  he  asked  — •*  vhit 
i^  ^o^ir  name,  jovixg  \csi  !  I  am  not  foisg 
i:  acmi:  vou  and  all  these  faaihazians  to  the 
liiir  Flaria«  who  rardr  sees  a&T  one.  Then 
thi.:  wDd  Touih  Ammiaa  kaa  gone  fcrth,  isd 
ibfre  is  no  oce  but  the  ladr  and  her  dai^er 

Beyond  the  great  gates  stood  the  house, 
whh  its  lonr  colonnade :  bat  planted  in  the 
sTkace  between  were  iiii  hnthrs  and  low 
Apple-trees,  which  prerentad  Thmian  fiom 
aeemg  anr  ikaag  bnt  Ibe  tao  Hbw  ^riikh 


IS 

ntued  the  portico  from  the  ground,  and  th« 
lower  part  of  the  pillars  which  composed  it. 
As  he  looked  on,  however,  he  saw  a  female 
figure  pass  along  the  colonnade ;  and  though  he 
could  not  see  the  face,  yet  the  sight  of  the 
small  graceful  foot  that  moved  the  full  and 
floating  robe  was  enough  to  make  his  heart 
beat  high. 

''  I  am  Theodore,  Ancinus,*'  he  said.  "  Let 
me  pass,  my  good  friend.  These  strangers  can 
wait  for  me  without.  I  am  Theodore,  son  of 
Paulinus ;  I  say  let  me  pass.'* 

There  was  a  cry  of  joy  from  within ;  for  the 
tones  of  that  voice  had  caught  the  ear  of 
Hdica,  and  she  had  paused  to  listen  —  there 
was  a  cry  of  joy,  a  few  steps,  quick  as  those  of 
the  fitwn  bounding  after  its  mother  over  the 
morning  dew,  and  Udica  was  in  her  lover's 
arms. 

''  At '  length !  at  length  ! "  she  exclaimed, 
as,  twined  in  his  arms  and  pressed  to  his  heart, 
she  raised  those  large  dark  lustrous  eyes  to  his 
&ce,  swimming  with  tears  sweeter  than  the 
happiett  smile  that  ever  sbpne  upon  the  hu- 


u 
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"  At  kngth,  at  kngdif 
,   doK  aiC  come!    Come  ito 
ud  a  Ulf !     Ok  horn  ^mrj 
hoax  vBkiex  the  piiitrirg  of  thftt 
:  mfai  iiow  bosr  hat  £uicy  been 
diacen  and  with  all  the  horran  in 
aaes«  the  vide  dazk  storehcHueB  d 
How  I  have  tartmed  myself  to 
31T  T^faeodare  did  not  wxite;  but 
«   and   the   douds   are  all  dis- 


**  BelcrnL  I  £d  write,**  refdied  Theodore. 
^  Twice  biiTe  I  written;  but  it  waa  under  such 
drcTzascinDes  that  I  conki  hardl j  hope  thoo 
ever  Ke  the  chanctexs  my  hand  had 
Xor  have  I  heard  from  thee,  my 
Ecu :  b«  I  fiuaricd  bd  negleet,  no  farget- 
^ai3iess«  xlo  change  of  afictioii.'' 

"  I  toow7oce«  beioTed^*  she  answered;  *'bal 
I  wrote  only  oaee^  becaiae  no  other  oocMion 
presieiiced  iself  of  seidi^  iettsa  to  the 
conntrroftheHana.  Fo^gMfblnaaal  nc^ectl 
change  of  aftctioQ !  Oh,lWodore!  conldaBy 
hfe  change  tiiat,  wIm^  I  fcj 


^eath  itself  can  never  alter  ?  What  have  1 
thought  of  but  thee  since  last  we  met  ?  Bat 
Ut  us  to  my  mother ;  let  her  share  our  joy." 

"  That  joy  will  be  gieater»  my  belored, 
^fhea  yoa  hear  all^"  replied  the  youth ;  and^ 
ttiD  cncling  her  fiur  form  with  his  arm,  while 
her  hand  remained  dasped  in  his,  he  aooom- 
panied  her  back  into  the  house  where  Flavia 
sat,  unknowing  his  arriTaL 

''Joy,  dearest  mother,  joy!**  cried  Ildica: 
*'  here  is  our  Theodore  retnxned.** 

''Ay,  and  returned,"  added Theodcnre,  "never 
to  quit  yon  again  I  Attila-— though  I  saw  that 
it  gave  him  no  shght  pain  —  has  freed  me  from 
the  rest  of  the  term  which  I  had  bound  myself 
by  promise  to  remain  with  him.  He  has  but 
exacted  that  I  shall  nerer  bear  arms  against  his 
people,  nor  proroke  them  to  strife  with  me;  for 
he  has  a  superstition  that  the  first  injury  in- 
flicted by  any  of  them  up<m  me,  will  be  followed 
by  his  ruin  or  his  death." 

"  Happy  superstition ! "  cried  Flavia,  em- 
bracing him :  "  and  so  I  trust  our  long  sorrows 
are  orer,  my  dear  son*    We  have  needed  thee 
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-■» 


:  T^oa.  will  not  leave  us 

2.:  All  e&d:   and  when  I 

T  Diica  uniied  for  ever,  I 

I  have  long 


tL-i-."  ^  -'ic-  zn*  Pricier  1"  replied  Theodore, 

arii  us  to  witness  oui 


^2  Z.-.^  .    •% 


r.  t 


T_:L'=*a^  ;«= 


Be:  oh.  let  that 

xci;Le:e  as  soon  as  oay  be. 

ere  Liica  becomes  mv  own. 

—  I  i:L£  '•■fT  ::  nj  iear:,  siv  own  dear  wife, 

siiZ  isLT  lesc  fT-rj  iczr  that  dies  may  bring 

■ZLz  ^^w  zii^sFrriizi^  to  seporaie  us  again.  Say, 

ii-n.  5ij.  wben  will  joa  be  mine  J** 

r!i-=  :i:cc  rase  iz  ie  bea;idril  girr»  cheek, 

i  br:w.  spreading  thrcugh  that 

•.i?s   izji.  i'S'c^  skiz  like  the  blush  of  dawn 

^c  11-^  szcwy  heacs  of  the  motmtains;  and 

*?.izz  wjw  iz.e  czision  was  mounting  in  her 

^'^.  52»  hiri  i:  upon  her  lover  s  breast,  repljingj 

Wiien  2:t  socher  thinks  fit." 

**  To-morrow !  oh,  to-morrow,  dear  mother!" 


**  NaT,  navy*"  said  Flana  with  a  anile,  "  not 
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quite  so  soon  as  that !  Let  it  be  the  following 
day.  What  say  you,  Udica  ?  Is  that  too 
soon?" 

*'  Speak,  beloved !  speak ! "  cried  Theodore  ; 
but  she  still  hid  her  eyes  upon  his  breast,  and 
yet  the  soft  clasping  of  her  hand  upon  his,  told 
him  that  she  gave  no  unwilling  consent.  Feel- 
ing that  she  was  much  agitated,  he  sought 
some  dlh^r  theme  to  release  her  mind  firom  its 
happy  burden,  till  custom  should  render  it 
lighter  to  bear. 

*•  She  consents,  my  mother !  "  he  said,  ",  she 
consents !  but  where  is  Eudochia  ?  She  must 
come  and  share  our  joy.  I  wonder  she  has  not 
yet  heard  of  her  brother's  return.'* 

**  She  has  gone  to  the  capitol,"  replied  Ildica,* 
raising  her  head :  "  there  is  a  splendid  sight 
there  to-day ;  and  Ammian  sent  a  messenger  to 
say  he  had  found  a  place  for  her  where  she 
could  see  it  all." 

"  Ammian  !"  exclaimed  Theodore:  "  I  heard, 
as  I  came  along,  that  he  had  gone  out  of  the 
city  towards  Pincianus.'* 

«*  Oh  no,^  railed  Ravia :  *'  h6  went  to  the 
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XX  HiT   IC 


acdi  &  imFwrngfT  and  t  Hfet^sr 
Kjinf  cbai  lie  bad  fixind  a  plaee 
ixjcuae  ot  Jniins  Sabinns,  other- 


ioe  stftHx«ir  ncc  nate  mus;." 


As  fiii& 


Though  the 
zbd  mi^it  be  idle  woidff 
Ty  and  a  ckod 
Q£  new  aumiw!i  approackiag. 
aumea?  saeT  heaid  Yoicea  at  due  doaii 
oc  dsen  sDeakznc  widi  the  toiiei  of  a 


3&  3  c 

tarn  I 


lend  eairearr.  Thecdore  listened:*— 

m 

Ke  hzai,  I  BHzsc  ipralr  wkh  bun," 
vcjDk  :  *^  It  b  noc  to  sell  mr  dowcn: 
KiscxeB  ct"  inxpoRaiwe  to  ^rwn  }|ipiy»tfj 
Kek  s:  see  Unu     O&It  tril  him  I  an 

he  williKK  let  me  tpcak 


iLcce« 
Kite  cos  to 


■h 


of  the  flower  gxil,*  cried 
told  me  that   AmmiAn  had 
evil  has  haiqpcBcd, 


f» 


down  her 
wi^  an 


duk  eves  umutb  tlie  gWDwii 

wif 


e^ccnioQ  of  deep 


^be  asked  of  the  dust  from  which  we  rise  and  to 
"^hich  we  fiedl ;  "  What  is  this  inscrutable  fate, 
tliat  dogs  us  through  existence,  never  suffering 
Us  to  know  a  moment's  happiness,  without  pour- 
ing into  the  cup  the  bitter  drop,  that  turns  it  aU 
togaU?'' 

Theodore  had  in  the  mean  time  advanced 
towaids  the  gate,  and  was  met  midway  by  the 
flower  girl,  with  whom  he  had  spoken,  and  who 
had  now  passed  the  gate-keeper,  and  was  hurry- 
ing in. 

^*  Yon  told  me  you  were  her  brother !  **  she 
cried,  as  she  met  him  -*  **  you  told  me  you 
woe  her  brother  I  If  so,  and  if  you  woidd 
save  her  firom  Valentinian,  fly  to  the  palace, 
quick  !  They  have  borne  her  thither.  I  saw 
her  carried  to  the  inner  court  in  a  litter,  and 
hsaid  her  cries  and  entreaties,  when  she  dis- 
covered where  they  were  taking  her  ta  If 
jrou  are  her  brother,  hasten  thither  quickly  with 
your  Huns !  You  may  save  her  yet ;  for  almost 
all  —»  guards,  attendants,  officers  —  have  gone  to 
the  show*  Yott  may  save  her  yet,  perchance  — 
or  at  least  avenge  her  l** 
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CHAP.  II. 


THE  TYRANT. 


In  a  room  in  the  imperial  palace  lighted  from 
above,  and  &r  removed  from  any  of  the  cham- 
bers usually  inhabited  by  the  emperors,  upon 
a  luxurious  couch  of  down,  covered  with  crim- 
son,  and  strewed  vrith  the  flowers  of  the  hya- 
cinth, whose  sweet  perfimie,  mingled  with  that 
of  a  thousand  other  flowei%  gave  the  whole 
chamber  an  atmosphere  of  delicious  but  over- 
powering perfume,  lay  Valentinian,  tlie  weak, 
luxurious,  vicious  monarch  of  the  West,  clothed 
in  a  light  and  floating  robe  of  silk,  and  with 
his  odour  dropping  hair  bound  efieminate  with 
a  fillet  twined  with  flowers. 

He  seemed  to  listen  eagerly  for  some  sounds ; 
and  in  a  moment  or  two  the  trampling  oi  feet, 
some  sobbing  cries,  and  a  voice  in  the  tone  of 
expostulation,  were  heard*  The  next  instant 
the  door  of  the  room  — for  it  was  one  closed 
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by  a  door  furnished  with  locks  and  bolts  — 
>^as  thrown  open,  and  a  litter  was  bom  in^ 
and  set  down  in  the  midst  of  the  chamber. 

The  slaves  of  Valentinian^  for— *  though  not 
habited  in  the  usual  garb  of  the  imperial 
household  —  they  were  but  the  ministers  of  his 
pleasure^  instantly  withdrew^  and  starting  fix>m 
the  litter,  a  lovely  girl,  terror  in  her  aspect, 
and  her  eyes  dewed  with  tears,  stood  gazing 
wildly  round  the  room,  as  if  seeking  some  means 
of  escape.  She  was  yet  in  her  early  youth, 
and  modesty  and  innocence  were  written  in 
eveiy  line  of  her  fair  countenance*  But  neither 
modesty,  nor  innocence,  nor  youth,  had  any 
e^t  upon  the  corrupt  and  selfish  man  before 
her,  who,  as  soon  as  the  slaves  were  gone, 
advanced,  and  taking  her  hand,  endeavoured 
to  soothe  her,  pouring  into  her  ear  all  the 
?ile  but  honied  words  of  a  consummate  cor- 
rupter. 

Snatching  her  hand  from  his,  and  shrinking 
back  from  him  into  one  comer  of  the  room, 
Eudochia  gased  upon  him  in  silent  terror,  as 
she  would  have  gazed  upon  some  poisonous 


serpent  suddenly  crossing  her  path.  But  Va^ 
lentinian  still  pursuedi  exclaiming,  ''  But  listen 
to  me,  fair  Eudochia.  It  is  the  emperor  sedu 
your  love*  It  is  Valentinian  who  oonunands 
your  obedience.  The  wealth  and  splendour 
of  a  world  shall  be  poured  out  at  your  feet, 
the  love  of  your  sovereign  shall  enciide  you 
vnth  all  earth's  choicest  gifts;'*  and  he  went 
on  vnth  words  on  which  we  will  not  dwell  to 
wrong  her  innocent  ear  with  evil  persuasiana. 

For  a  time  Eudochia  gazed  in  silence,  as 
if  terror  and  horror  had  deprived  her  of  the  use 
of  her  intellect ;  but  as  Valentinian  concluded, 
and  was  again  approaching  her,  she  suddenly 
seemed  to  recollect  herself,  and,  with  a  qukk 
start  forward,  cast  herself  at  his  feet. 

"  Hear  me,  oh  emperor ! "  she  cried,  **  hear 
me,  if  there  be  one  spark  of  noble  feeling  lefit  in 
your  bosom.  If  you  be  a  monarch,  if  you  be 
an  emperor,  if  you  be  a  man,  hear  me,  and  set 
me  free !  I  cannot  love  you,  I  ought  not  to 
love  you,  but  as  a  subject  loves  an  emperor. 
You  are  already  wedded ;  my  heart  is  alreadjr 
given  to  another !    Wrong  not  your  eaiprea^ 
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wrong  not  me^  by  seekiiig  love  that  never  can 
be  TOUTS.     Xict  me  go !   ob,  let  me  go !   and 
show  yourself  really  worthy  of  your  high  station. 
You  cannot — surely  you  will  not,  be  the  first  to 
violate  the  laws  which  you  are  bound  to  main- 
tain«     How  would  you  punirii  another  were  he 
to  treat  me  even  as  yourslaves  have  done?    Oh 
let  me  beseech,  let  me  entreat,  let  me  adjure 
youj  hy  all  you  hold  sacred,  to  set  me  free  I 
Hear  me,  hear  me  i     Oh,  monarch,  hear  me !  ** 
And  with  uplifted  hands,  and  streaming  eyes, 
she  went  on,  urging  him  to  justice  and  com- 
passion ;  but  even  her  terror  and  distress  had 
charms  for  llie  base  tyrant.     He  attempted  to 
throw  his  arms  around  her ;  he  kissed  her  fiur 
brow  as  she  knelt  imploring  at  his  feet.    But  at 
that  act  Eudochia  felt  all  the  spirit  of  her  race 
rise  up  within  her  as  she  saw  her  prayers  un- 
heeded and  her  appeals  to  justice  only  provoking 
deeper  insult.     She  sprang  upon  her  feet,  she 
freed  herself  from  his  arms,  she  snatched  from 
his  girdle,  even  in  the  struggle  to  cast  him  off, 
a  small  eastern  dagger,  which  the  weak  tyrant 
wore.  '' Stand  baekl"*  she  eriedr-*'*  stand  back! 
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or,  by  the  memory  of  my  father,  who  died  to 
save  his  country,  I  will  drive  this  Uade  into  thy 
heart,  thou  Tarquin  !*' 

**  Girl,  you  dare  not ! ''  cried  Valentioian, 
drawing  back ;  '^  you  dare  not  raise  your  haad 
against  your  emperor ! " 

*'  All  girl  as  I  am,  I  dare  raiae  my  hand  against 
any  tyrant  on  the  earthy"  replied  Eudochia,  "  let 
him  clothe  himself  with  whatsoever  name  he 
will.  Come  not  near  me,  or  you  die !  Tyrant, 
I  am  resolved !  My  honour  is  as  dear  to  me  as 
life  to  you!  Let  me  go  free,  or  Valentinian 
shall  this  day  cease  to  live  and  reign  !** 

<'Well,  well!  thou  shalt  go!**  said  the 
emperor,  in  a  softened  tone ;  "  but  I  must 
call  the  slaves,  to  make  them  open  the  door 
from  without.  Promise  me  that  thou  wilt  not 
strike  me  as  I  approach  the  door.  '* 

^*  I  will  not,  **  replied  Eudochia,  '*  so  ss 
you  set  me  free." 

*'  You  shall  be  free,'*  answered  Valentinian, 
moving  towards  the  door-—  **  yoa  shall  be 
free." 

But  when  between  Endodna  and  the  en- 
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trance  of  the  room,  within  a  single  step  of 
either,  he  suddenly  turned,  sprang  upon  her, 
wreached  the  dagger  firom  her  (prasp,  and,  cast- 
ing it  on  the  other  side  of  the  couch,  exclaimed, 
**  Now,  girl !  now !  what  punishment  shalt  thou 
undergo  for  daring  to  hold  a  dagger  to  the 
breast  of  thine  emperor  ?  " 

Eudochia  gazed  round  in  hopeless  despair. 
But  then  came  a  sound  of  hasty  steps  and 
angry  voices;  and,  with  sudden  hope  rushin<( 
through  her  bosom,  she  uttered  scream  after 
scream,  to  attract  the  notice  of  any  one  who 
might  be  passing  near.  Yalentinian  seemed 
not  to  have  heard,  or  not  to  heed,  the  sounds, 
for  he  pursued  his  evil  course ;  but  while  lu? 
endeavoured  to  silence  the  unhappy  object  of 
his  passions,  'the  door  of  the  chamber  was 
shaken  violently. 

The  bolts  and  locks  resisted;  but  another 
and  another  blow  came  crashing  upon  the  wood- 
work. Yalentinian,  with  a  cheek  as  pale  as 
death,  retreated  towards  the  couch,  and  sought 
for  the  dagger,  which  was  the  only  weapon  hu 
had  worn.     The  next  moment  the  door  gave 
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way,  and  the  brother  of  Eudochia,  followed 
by  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  aimed  Huns,  rudied 
into  the  chamber*  His  sword  was  drawn,  and 
bloody  in  his  hand ;  and  stretched  acnw  tk 
long  passage  might  be  seen  the  corpse  of  one  of 
the  base  instruments  of  the  tyrant's  nces,  who 
had  dared  to  resist  the  passage  of  the  RomD, 
hastening  to  the  deliverance  of  his  sister. 

Theodore  canght  her  in  his  arms,  and  En- 
dochia  wept  upon  his  bosom.  But  such  thoi^ts 
as  had  inspired  the  bosoms  of  his  ancestors  weie 
in  his  heart  at  that  moment^  and  he  gave  her 
little  time  to  weep. 

^  Are  you  safe,  my  sister  f  he  cried,  widi 
his  eyes  still  glaring  on  Valentinian.  ''Are 
you  pure !  By  the  memory  of  our  fiither,  I 
adjure  you  I  are  you  unpolluted  ?  ** 

''  I  am,  Theodore !  I  am !  **  the  answered: 
''  thanks  to  God,  and  to  you,  I  am  !  ** 

'*  Vile  slave ! "  cried  Valentinian,  attemptfltg 
to  assume  the  air  of  empire ;  <'  who  are  -yoaf 
How  dare  you  ** 

But  Theodore  cut  him  short.  ^  Baiiy 
effeminate,  soullew,  -Qnantt  **   lie  mmwrni. 


*'  well  may  you  tli.^nk  God  that  I  arrived  in 
time  to  save  jou  from  the  crime  you  sought  to 
commit !  Well  may  you  thank  God !  for  your 
covrardly  and  pitiful  life  had  surely  been  ended 
krei  bad  yovi  succeeded  in  injuring  her ;  and 
jma  aoul  had  been  eent  to  hell  burdened  with 
the  sin  it  had  jnst  perpetrated.** 

Valentinian  trembled  and  turned  pale,  the 
coward  blood  forsaking  his  heated  cheek,  at  the 
stem  aspect  of  the  young  Roman.  He  at- 
tempted, howerer,  though  in  a  weak  and  falter- 
ingToice,  to  call  for  his  guards  and  his  officers; 
but  Theodore  replied,  with  a  look  of  withering 
ioom,  '*  You  call  in  vain,  tyrannical  disgrace 
of  Rome'— you  call  in  vain.  The  means  that 
you  hare  taken  to  insure  that  your  crime  should 
be  effected  in  silence  and  secrecy,  have  left 
you  as  powerless  as  the  lowest  slave  in  your 
dcmiinions.  All  the  better  and  the  purer  part 
ef  your  court,  sent  forth  to  take  part  in  the 
procession,  have  left  yon  alone  in  this  wing  of 
the  palace,  with  none  but  the  slavish  ministers 
ef  yoor  pleamves  near  -thee.  They  are  in  the 
Imnds-ef  n^  feUowera*  except  yon  rash  fool, 
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lying  there  in  his  blood,  who  attempted  to  stop 
a  brother  flying  to  his  sister's  rescue.  —  Thou 
art  in  my  power,"  he  added,  "  to  take  or  leave 
thy  pitiful  life  as  I  will ;  aud  couldst  thou  but 
see  how  contemptible  a  thing  thou  hast  made 
thyself,  as  thou  standest  there,  quivering  with 
fear  and  guilt  before  thine  injured  subject,  ahame 
would  surely  supply  the  place  of  virtue,  and  thou 
wouldst  blush  for  the  crimes  that  have  degraded 
thee  so  low." 

**  Traitor!"  exclaimed  Valentinian,  with 
the  blood  rushing  up  into  his  &ee  — ^  traiUM*, 
thou  shalt  rue  this  day !  " 

"  Monarch,  I  shall  not,**  replied  Theodore, 
''  were  even  your  power  as  extended  as  it  is 
weak   and   circumscribed;    were  the   Romans 
found  base  enough  to  suffer  a  tyrant  to  oppress 
a  citizen  for  defending  a  helpless  girl,  and  that 
girl  his  sister,  you  dare  not,   no  you  dare  not 
openly  raise  a  hand  against  my  life.     Know 
that  in  me  you  see  one  whom  Attila,  at  whose 
very  name  you  tremble,  looks  upon  as  his  sod. 
Letters  are  already  in  thy  court  annonndiy 
my  coming,  and  bidding  thee  do  me  jostiee  io 
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all  things ;  and  thou  darest  as  soon  raise  thy 
liand  against  met  ^  thou  darest  offer  thy  neck 
to  the  axe.** 

''  So/'  cried  the  base  monarch,  glad  like  all 
veak  minds  convicted  of  crime  to  seek  re* 
Tenge  in  scorn,  where  they  have  no  refuge  in 
justice,  and  no  power  of  retaliation  —  ^'  So  thou 
art  one  of  those  degenerate  Romans  who  fight 
agzunst  their  country  in  the  ranks  of  the 
barbarians!" 

**  Monarch,  thou  liest,**  answered  Theodore, 
boldly.  "  I  have  never  fought  against  my 
country.  My  sword  has  never  been  drawn ; 
my  spear  lias  never  been  pointed  against  a 
Roman  breast.  I  have  saved  the  life  of  Attila ; 
I  have  saved  the  life  of  his  son,  but  I  have 
taken  no  part  in  his  wars;  and  defy  thee  to 
show  that  I  have  ever  been  guilty  of  one  act 
against  my  country.  Little,  too,  would  it 
become  thee,  oh  emper<»r,  to  reproach  any  one 
for  betraying  his  native  land.  Hast  thou  not 
given  tribute  to  the  barbarian?  hast  thou  never 
sacrificed  the  innocent  to  the  fury  of  the  Huns  ? 
Just  thou  never  encouraged  the  hordes  of  Scy- 
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thia  to  invade  tlie  Roman  territories !  But  I 
leare  tbee,  oh  monarch.  My  sister  is  safe.  Thy 
crimes  are  averted  ;  and,  as  if  clad  in  a  panoply 
of  iron,  my  innocence  defies  thy  power,  and 
scorns  thy  menaces.  Come,  Eudochia,  oome. 
The  litter  and  the  slaves  which  brought  thee 
hither,  as  the  object  of  a  base  monarch's  passion, 
shall  carry  thee  back  as  pore  as  when  thoa 
earnest,'* 

Throwing  his  arm  round  her,  but  without 
sheathing  the  sword  he  carried  in  his  r^ht 
hand,  lest  any  opposition  should  be  made  to 
his  retreat,  Theodore  placed  her  in  the  litter; 
and,  at  a  word  to  some  ot  his  followefs,  the 
slaves  of  Valentinian,  who  had  borne  her  thither^ 
were  brought  in,  raised  their  fair  burden  from 
the  ground,  and  obeyed  at  once   the  yoting 
Roman  in  bearing  het  away  homewanL     The 
dark  Huns,  who  had  accompanied  him,  sur- 
rounded  them  on  every  side;   and  Theodoie 
himself,  after  casting  one  more  look  of  minglad 
scorn  and  indignation  upon  the  tyrant,  firan 
whom  he  had  just  snatched  hit  prey,  fcUowtd 
his  sister  firom  the  palace,  without  ohstatttion, 
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^d  Almost  without  notice^  «o  carefully  had 
Valentiman  remoyed  from  the  precincts  of  those 
^iMrtiaents  every  one  who  might  witness  or 
Report,  or  interrupt  the  commission  of  the  crime 
he  had  meditated. 

While  bis  own  slaves  had  been  compelled  to 
hear  Eudochia  away,  the  weak  monarch  of  the 
West  had  remained,  with  impotent  fuiy  burning 
in  his  bosom,  and  eyes  glaring  angrily  upon  that 
which  he  could  not  prevent.  His  features  had 
worked,  his  hands  had  wrung  each  other,  his 
colour  had  varied»  under  the  influence  of  pas- 
sion, like  the  complexion  of  a  timid  girl.  He 
had  more  than  once  sought  for  the  hilt  of  the 
^agg^r,  too,  as  if  he  WQuld  Uin  haye  struck  it 
into  the  heiM^t  of  the  bold  youth,  who  taunted 
l^m  gp  spornfully.  But  fear  had  restrained  his 
violence ;  and  when  Eudochia  was  gone,  he 
remained,  for  several  minutes,  motionless  as  a 
itatue^  gazing  down  upon  the  floor,  without 
any  perceptible  movement,  except  a  slight  pres- 
Sjure  of  his  bands  together,  and  the  sterner 
knitting  of  his  angry  brow. 
What  were  all  the  dark  and  the  painful 
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biilding,  with  slow  and  fearful  steps,  a  single 
eunuch  crept  out  £rom  some  comer,  in  which 
^e  had  concealed  himself;  and  stepping  with 
evident  terror  over  the  body  of  the  feillen  slave, 
who  had  been  slain  in  attempting  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  Theodore,  he  approached  the  door 
&t  which  the  monarch  stood,  and  cast  himself 
at  his  feet. 

"  Pitiful,  cowardly  wretch  !  "^  exclaimed  Va- 
lentinian,  '*  why  didst  thou  abandon  thy  lord, 
to  be  insulted  by  that  frantic  boy ;  or  if  thou 
hadst  not  power  to  resist  him  and  his  bar- 
barians, why  didst  thou  not  fly,  by  the  opposite 
passage,  to  the  chief  apartments,  and  call  up 
the  chamberlain  and  his  guards  ?  " 

**  I  had  but  time  to  hide  myself  in  the  bath, 
from  which  there  is  no  outlet,"  replied  the 
eunuch.  '*  My  comrade  was  smitten  to  the 
groimd  in  a  moment ;  and  I  should  have  shared 
the  same  fate,  without  serving  thee,  oh  great 
monarch !  if  I  had  not  darted  away,  where  first 
I  could  find  refuge." 

"  Well,  get  thee  gone  quick,"  replied  the 
emperor.      '^  Call    up   hither,   instantly,   the 
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"  DoBt  thou  remember,  EliuSi  whither  we  were 
told  that  wild  youth,  Amxnian  Flavius,  had 
gone  this  morning  t " 

"  I  know  well,  oh  emperor/'  replied  the 
domestic-*  ^  I  know  well ;  for  the  men  who  lured 
him  thither  were  sent  by  myself,  to  get  him 
out  of  the  way.  The  inhabitants  of  two  of  the 
Tillages  at  the  foot  of  Pindanus  hold  to-day, 
we  hear,  a  secret  sacrifice  to  Jupiter ;  and  this 
wild  youth,  whom  any  thing  that  is  strange  or 
extravagant  will  mislead,  was  easily  induced  to 
go  out  to  witness  it,  notwithstanding  the  penal- 
ties of  death  pronounced  against  all  present*** 

'*  Hark ! "  said  Valentinian :  *'  as  soon  as 
the  procession  is  over,  send  out  to  Pincianus 
men  enough  to  drown  aU  these  incorrigible 
pagans  in  their  own  blood.  Let  them  slay 
all  they  find.  Jupiter  shall  have  victims 
enough  ;  but  on  no  account  let  them  touch  this 
Anunian.  Take  especial  care  to  save  him.  Let 
him  be  brought  into  the  city  guarded.  He 
shall  be  impaled  alive !  We  will  put  down 
these  sacrifices  -—  but  hark  thee  again,  there  is 
more  to  be  dane !  —  Get  thee  gone,  eunuch. 
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CHAP.  III. 


THE   PAGAN    SACRIFICE. 


There  is  even  now  —  when  the  sweeping  hand 

Qf  ages  has  levelled  with  the  earth  so  many  of 

^he  things  which  in  the  times  we  speak  of  were 

^^  their  splendour  —  there  is  even  now  at  the 

foot  of  Pincianus  a  deep  shady  grove  of  tall 

trees,  amidst  the  stems  of  which  the  treacherous 

sunshine  of  the  Roman  spring  pours  its  mellow 

light  with  a  peculiar  charm.     This,  however,  is 

but  a  small  vestige  of  the  magnificent  wood 

that  at  one  period  covered  the  side  of  the  hill, 

and  swept  over  the  undulating  country  at  its 

base,  a  wood  consisting  solely  of  high  upright 

trees,  springing  from  a  green  and  luxuriant 

turf,  which  their  own  shadow  kept  cool  and 

verdant.     A  bright  stream,  long  since  licked  up 

by  the  burning  sun,   then  meandered   round 

the   foot  of  the  hill  full   of  delicious  water, 
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produce  to  die  town  but  shrugged  tlieir  shoul- 
ders at  the  strange  and  women-like  men  that 
they  beheld.  In  Tain  even  had  the  emperon 
put  down  by  severe  laws  the  poetical  religion 
t>f  their  forefittben,  and  established  a  purer 
iaith  in  ita  place— the  villagers  still  loved  their 
old  deities  and  served  tbeir  old  gods.  Even 
more,  they  resisted  the  words  of  truth,  when  the 
ministers  of  truth  visited  them  in  person ;  and 
driving  forth  finom  amongst  them  the  preachers 
of  the  Gospel,  they  returned  to  their  okl  rites 
with  persevering  zeal. 

Severe  and  more  severe  measures  had  been 
employed  to  put  down  paganism.  Temples  had 
been  changed  into  churches;  altars  had  been 
overthrown ;  the  Uood  of  the  priest  had  been 
mingled  with  the  blood  of  the  victim,  and  the 
lives  of  tbe  VForshipqpers  bad  been  taken  in  the 
very  act  of  sacrifice :  but  still  the  villagers  ad- 
hexed  to  their  old  faith,  ^nd  through  nearly  a 
hundred  years  of  persecution  and  suffering  had 
retained,  either  openly  or  secretly,  their  re- 
verence for  the  things  their  fathers  had  revered 
be^pre  them. 
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ing  over  all  the  scene  and  dancing  through  the 
leaves  upon  the  turf  below ;   flowers  crowne<l 
the  heads  of  all  the  assembly,  and  gemmed  the 
verdant  carpet   on  which  they  trod.     Every 
tiling  was  smiling  and  beautiful ;   and,  if  the 
inind  could  be   divested  of  the  remembrance 
of  the  dark  and  sinfiil  object  for  which  the  ido- 
laters met,  the  whole  scene  had  in  it  something 
so  graceful,  so  poetical,   so  exciting,  that  one 
might' well  gaze  with  raised  enthusiasm,  even 
if  one  took  no  part  in  the  rite  which  was  about 
to  be  performed. 

With  such  feelings  stood  Ammian  Flavins, 
a  little  apart  Grom  the  rest,  leaning  against 
one  of  the  trees,  at  a  little  distance  from 
which  two  servants  held  his  horse.  Four 
years  had  now  passed  since  the  period  at 
which  the  reader  first  beheld  him ;  and  while 
Theodore  had  expanded  into  a  handsome  and 
powerful  man,  Ammian,  firom  the  wild  and 
beautiful  boy,  which  we  at  first  portrayed, 
had  grown  up  into  a  tall,  graceful,  manly 
youth.  His  fine  features,  his  noble  air,  and 
his  symmetrical  form,  might  well  attract  at- 
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t^mi^*^  :  for  ix  was  not  HDcammon  for  some  of 
lilt  -^zii  TD^ibs>  of  iLe  ireai  ca  tr  to  steal  out  in 
aeasvi  xo  vimeai  xhoK  rites  to  whidi  tbfir 
eakORUDeni  cxvt  an  ^■■^r^n^^l  chann. 

Tbe  dsT  had  sruwd  ooDadenhl v,  and  the  sun 
w  fipproachizkp  the  vest.  The  JJameTi  of  Jiqattft 
as  he  caljci  r.-Tmirlf,  thoogh  the  office  hadheen 
jcotT  &^:ii2snfd.  stood  in  his  pmple  robe  besides 
ar.ihll  ahxr  r&iiied  ia  the  midst,  and  strewed  vith 
£^wrr^.  4n£  a  B^Lmbcr  of  gaj  laughing  bojs  led 
a^.-iisr.  with  sporxriv  pee^  a  milk*white  bull,  its 
K^  w:nBa2hcid  with  gariands,   and  iu  hroad 
hr:'W  oowTDod  with  floveis.      Long  aaitmed 
&c  thr  pozpaae  of  tke  aacrifioej  and  rendeicd 
fefTi"ii.r  with  the  hands  id  bmu,  which  had  never 
J^  i>K-n  raised  i^gaiBst  it  with  vioAeBce.  the 
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leaning  on  his  axe,  and  all  pressed  near  to  wit- 
^lesi  the  ceremony  of  immolatiosi. 

The  invocation  and  the  prayer  had  been 
pronounced ;  and  the  cultrarius,  taming  to  the 
fmest,  demanded  m  the  accustomed  form,  ''Shall 
I  do  it  J'' 

''Do  it!**  replied  the  priest,  and  swinging 
the  axe  above  his  head,  the  stout  peasant  who 
performed  that  office  laid  the  monarch  of  the 
herd,  at  a  single  blow,  dead  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar.  The  priest  was  hastening  to  apply  the 
knife,  when  Ammian  hurrying  forward  ex- 
ckimed,  "  I  hear  coming  horses,  my  friends,  be 
upon  yoiu:  guard*** 

All  looked  up  and  listened,  and  some 
thought  that  they  also  heard  the  sounds ;  but 
if  it  was  90i  those  sounds  ceased  almost  in- 
stantly, and  the  ceremony  proceeded,  while 
Ammian,  with  his  colour  slightly  raised  at  the 
mistake  he  appeared  to  have  made,  retired 
again  to  the  tree  by  which  he  had  formerly 
stood,  and  c<mtinued  to  gaze  upon  the  pro* 
ceediags  ai  the  rest. 

Before  many  minutes  were  over,  however,  a 
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troop  of  Roman  horsemen  appeared  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stream ;   dashed  through  its 
shallow  waters;   and  with   their    spears  and 
swords,  carried  slaughter  and  confusion  amongst 
the  heathen  worshippers.     The  priest  was  at 
once  struck  down  ;  but  the  cultrarius  defended 
himself  with  his  axe  for  some  time,  and  was  at 
length  slain   by  a  javelin  thrown  from  some 
distance.     Resistance  was  also  made  by  several 
others  who  had  arms  concealed  upon  their  per- 
sons ;  and  if  the  whole  body  had  taken  the  same 
precaution,  they  might  in  all  probabihty  hive 
resisted  successfully  the  force  sent  against  them, 
which  did  not  consist  of  more  than  Mtj  or 
sixty  men. 

In  the  midst  of  the  strife,  five  of  the  soldiers^ 
leaving  the  others  to  pursue  their  attack  upcm 
the  heathen,  cut  straight  across,  and  surrounded 
Anunian  ;  who  seeing  .that  no  words  were 
spoken,  but  death  inflicted  indiscriminatefy 
upon  every  one,  drew  his  sword,  and  de* 
termined  to  sell  his  life  dearly.  He  was 
overpowered,  however,  before  lie  oould  ofe 
any  effectual  resistance,  by  one  pf  the  Romaiis 


ipriiiging  from  behind  the  tree,  and  cHnging  to 
his  right  arm.  In  another  moment  he  found 
himself  tied  with  cords,  and  dragged  away  into 
the  midst  of  the  confusion,  where  the  soldiers 
^ere  still,  with  merciless  activity,  slaughtering 
the  unhappy  wretches,  whom  they  had  detected 
in  celebrating  the  forbidden  rites. 

Without  preserving  any  order  themselves,  the 
troopers  pursued  wherever  they  saw  a  victim  to 
strike;  and  the  villagers  taking  advantage  of 
the  trees,  in  many  instances  kept  their  cruel 
persecutors  at  bay  for  some  time ;  while  the 
shifting  of  the  horses  here  and  there ;  the  rush- 
ing of  the  crowd  of  victims,  now  driven  into  a 
body  together,  now  scattering  wdde  to  avoid 
their  pursuers ;  the  efforts  of  resistance ;  the 
gestures  of  supplication  ;  the  shrieks  of  the  wo- 
men and  children;  the  groans  of  the  dying, 
formed  altogether  a  scene  of  agony  and  horror 
such  as  the  eyes  of  Ammian  had  never  before 
beheld. 

In  the  midst  of  it  all,  however,  he  sud« 
denly  perceived  a  horseman  clothed  in  the 
wild  arms  of  the  barbarians  mingling  with  the 
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Romaii  aoUiefs.  Another  and  another  ap* 
peaicd  as  if  bj  magic,  viging  their  awift  bones 
throv^  the  trees  on  all  sides.  The  Romans, 
accustomed  to  see  the  barbarians  in  the  em- 
pcroi^s  serrice^  seemed  to  kiok  ap<Hi  all,  except 
the  TiDagers,  as  their  fiiends,  and  took  no  notice 
of  those  who  appeared  amongst  them,  till  the 
number  became  fiormidaUe  —  equalled  —  sur- 
passed their  own ;  and  then  he  who  appeared  to 
be  die  commander  of  the  impeiial  troop  sud- 
denlj  drew  up  his  hone  and  gazed  upon  the 


"  The  barbarian  is  striking  a  Roman,**  be 
exdaimed.  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  thiit 
Fdlow,  art  thon  mad?** 

The  only  answer  which  he  received  fipom 
the  man  to  iHiom  he  shouted  forth  thoae  har- 
ried questions^  was  a  javelin  osst  by  an  imenJii|[ 
hand,  which  smote  him  between  the  eyes,  and 
cast  him  KMess  beneath  the  hone's^eeC 

AD  was  now  confusion  tenfidd  confbaed.  The 
well-armed  baibsoiaas,  hand  to  hand,  and  man  to 
man,  drore  back  die  Roman  soUfora^  The  til- 
lagers,  mad  with  n^  against  their  oppioBOWr 
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and  inspired  with  h<^  bj  the  unexpected  aid 
they  had  received,  became  in  torn  the  assailants, 
fmd  following  the  Huns  amongst  their  retreat- 
ing adversaries,  anned  with  the  knives  which 
they  bore  upon  their  own  persons,  or  the  swords 
which  they  caught  up  from  the  dead  or  dying, 
tat  the  sinews  of  the  Roman  horses,  or  gave  the 
ftroke  of  death  to  any  one  who  fell  wounded 
fiomhiB  charger. 

For  a  short  time  the  imperial  troops  re- 
sisted; but  they  were  soon  driven  across  the 
stream  into  the  open  country.  Ammian, 
whom  they  had  placed  on  his  horse,  was  led 
along  with  them,  his  arms  tied  as  they  were 
bdiind  him,  and  unable  to  resist.  But  at  length 
the  rout  of  the  Romans  became  complete,  and 
diey  fled  precipitately  towards  the  city ;  while  a 
small  body  of  the  Huns,  urging  their  horses 
into  double  speed,  dashed  with  a  furious  charge 
into  the  midst  of  the  fugitives;  reached  the 
point  where  Ammian  was  borne  along,  slew  the 
man  who  led  his  horse,  and  seizing  his  bridle- 
rsin  hurried  him  away  in  the  opposite  diree^ 
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tioa.  leaving  the  Romans  to  pursue  their  flight 
w^.dioat  &rther  interruption. 

So   rapidlj   did   the   barbarians  urge  their 
horses  on.  that  Ammian  had  neither  time  nor 
breath  to  ask  any  questions.     Only  ouce  they 
paused,  as,  porsoing  their  course  at  full  speed, 
the  J    took    their  way    towards    the    andent 
Umbria;  and   that  was  when   they  perceived 
that    the    adrerse    force,    recovered  firom  its 
terror,  had   detached  a  small   body  to  watch 
their  motions.     Then,   wheeling   so  suddenly 
i^ion  it.  that  retreat  was  impossible,  they  left 
not  one  of  its  number  to  bear  back  the  tidings 
which  it  had  been  sent  to  obtain.     Soon  after, 
the  sun  set,  and  with  a  short  twilight  night 
came  on.     The  star  of  CTening,  howeyer,  shone 
fair  over  the  whole  world,  and  light  sufficient 
lingered  in  the  skies   to  show  a   small  lake 
spreading  out  across  their  path.     At  the  spot 
where  the  road,  taking  a  direction  on  either 
side  of  the  lake,  divided  into  two,  stood  a  bai^ 
barian  dressed  and  armed  like  the  rest,  and  ap* 
parently  waiting  for  them.     A  few  eager  and 
quick  words  were  spoken  in  a  tongue  which  Am- 


Lilian  (lid  not  understand  ;  but  he  giiessed  by  see- 
ing  the  man  point  down  to  one  side  of  the  lake 
^th  his  spear,  and  by  various  other  gesticula- 
tions used  on  both  sddes,  that  he  was  directing 
the  Huns  to  some  bodj  of  their  comrades ;  and 
he  ventured  to  ask  whither  they  were  about  to 
cany  him. 

"  Fear  not,**  answered  the  man  who  led  his 
horse,  in  very  good  Latin,  while  another  took 
advantage  of  the  pause  to  cut  the  cords  that 
bound  his  hands  —  '*  fear  not,  you  are  with 
friends,  and  you  are  saved  from  death  :  we  bear 
you  to  a  place  of  safety,  where  you  will  hear 


more." 


Thus  saying,  he  took  the  road  to  which  the 
other  man  had  pointed,  and  galloped  on  at  the 
same  quick  pace  as  before.  The  moon  was 
now  rising  over  the  neighbouring  hills  ;  and  at 
the  distance  of  about  a  mile  they  came  to  a 
number  of  tents,  pitched  in  a  meadow,  by  the 
bank  of  the  lake.  Several  large  flat  boats 
were  gathered  together  along  the  shore,  and 
eight  or  nine  armed  men  were  watching  on  the 
veige  of  the  lake ;  while  roimd  two  or  three  fires, 
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lighted  at  a  short  distance  &om  the  tents,  were 
seen  a  multitude  of  barbarians  revelling  as  usu&l 
over  their  evening  meal. 

The  sound  of  the  coming  horses  had  no  effect 
upon  the  Huns ;  but  seemed  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  persons,  whosoever  they  were,  within  the 
tents;  for  the  Iiangings  of  two  of  them  were 
pushed  back,  as  Ammian  and  his  conductors  ap- 
proached, and  several  people  in  the  garb  of  Ro- 
mans came  forth.  By  the  moonlight  the  youth 
could  not  distinguish  their  features,  but  there 
was  more  than  one  woman  of  the  party ;  and  as 
he  sprang  &om  his  horse  with  feelings  of  joy, 
mingled  with  doubt,  he  was  clasped  to  the 
bosom  of  his  mother,  Flavia,  and  then  pressed 
in  the  arms  of  Theodore.  Eudochiaj  Ildica, 
•  too,  were  there;  and  in  a  few  brief  words  he 
related  to  them  all  that  had  happened  to  him. 
At  length,  shading  his  eyes  from  the  light, 
he  was  led  into  the  tent,  and  found  the  whole 
of  Flavia's  household  assembled  as  it  bad 
quitted  Dalmatian  with  the  exception  of  those 
whom  the  stem  monarch  of  the  graje  had 
taken  as  his  allotted  tribute  dunng  four  yean 
of  wandering.. 
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"What  is  all  tliis?  how  is  all  this?'*  ex- 
claimed  the  youths  gazing  round :  "  are  we 
about  once  more  to  try  our  fortunes  on  the  wide 
world  ?  *• 

"  Even  so,  Ammian,  **  answered  Theodore : 
"  circumstances  compel  us  to  it,  even  when  we 
fancied  we  were  imited  once  more,  to  dwell  in 
peace  together  for  the  rest  of  our  days.  ** 

•*  Well,  I  care  not, "  cried  Ammian :  "  one 
land  is  the  same  to  me  as  another ;  and  wherever 
liberty  is,  we  may  find  or  found  a  Rome  for  our- 
selves. But  hearken,  Theodore !  Listen  to  me, 
my  dear  brother !  In  all  our  past  wanderings 
«ome  one  of  us  has  been  separated  6rom  those 
who  were  as  dear  to  his  heart  as  a  part  of  itself. 
There  wants  some  magic  link  between  us  to  bind 
us  all  together ;  so  that  wherever  we  go  we  may, 
as  slaves  to  our  affections,  be  chained  inse* 
parably  to  one  another.  I  have  a  bond  to  pro- 
pose, Theodore,  which,  though  it  be  formed  of 

flowers,  will  yet  prove  as  strong  as  adamant. 
Tou  are  to  be  united  to  my  sbter  by  the 
dearest  ties ;  why  should  I  not  be  united  to 
yours  by  the  same.    Thus  shall  we  become  all, 
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indeed,  one  femUy.  What  say  you,  my  beloved 
Eudochia  ?  —  But  you  have  said  already,  dear 
one,  *'  lie  added,  casting  his  arms  round  ber, 
*'  and  it  is  needless  to  ask  you.  Theodore, 
Eudochia  is  mine — my  promised  bride !  "What 
say  you,  my  brother  ?" 

"  Nothing  in  opposition,  Ammian,"  answered 
Theodore  with  a  smile ;  "  nothing,  but  tbat 
you  are  very  young,,  and  somewhat  wild,  my 
brother ! " 

"  Out   upon    such  buts!*'    cried   Ammian, 
laughing.     "  I   am  young;  but  people  would 
laugh  at  me  more  if  I  married  when  I  was  old. 
Youth  is  the  time  of  love,  and  Cupid  should 
surely  be  the  only  god  that  leads  us  to  his  bro- 
ther.   As  to  my  wildness,  I  own  it  has  been  so; 
but  it  is  past.   To-day,  for  the  first  time,  I  felt 
it,  and  regretted  it,,  and  whatsoever  I  regret  the 
possession  of,  I  cast  away,,  from  that  miimte. 
When  the  imperial  soldiers  burst  upon  my  poor 
£riends  with  their  white  bull,  and  seized  upon 
me  myself,,  slaying  all  aroaad  me,  I  thought  of 
Eudochia,  Theodore  ;  I  felt  I  had  done  wrong; 
I  regretted  my  wild  thoughtlessness;  and  re- 


scAved,  if  Heaven  spared  me,  never  more  >^o  to 
offend  again.     I  thought  of  Eudochia,  Theo- 
dore: that   thought  cured  me  of  my  wildness, 
and  will   be  my    safeguard  against  the  same 
disease  again.  ** 

"  Well  may  it  be  so,  my  son,"  replied  Flavia; 
"  and  when  you  know  all  that  has  befallen  to 
this  dear  girl,  since  you  left  us  this  morning, 
jrou  will  still  more  deeply  feel  the  evil  of  such 
heedlessness,  you  will  guard  your  bosom  still 
more  strongly  against  its  recurrence." 

"  What  has  happened?"  cried  Ammiun,  his 
lustrous  eyes  flashing  with  eagerness  —  "  What 
has  happened? — Valentinian? — Ah,  I  know  it 
all !  I  saw  him  gaze,  and  sigh,  and  pass  us  ten 
times  on  the  course  the  other  day. — What  has 
happened,  my  mother  ?  Tell  me !  tell  me ! " 

"  I  will,"  answered  Flavia;  but  Eudochia 
clung  to  her,  exclaiming,  "  Not  now !  not  now, 
my  mother !  Oh,  not  now !  Oh,  then  I  will  go 
away  l**  and  hiding  her  blushing  face  upon  II- 
dica's  bosom,  she  hurried  away  with  her  into  an- 
other tent. 
All  was  tlien  told  to  Ammian  of  Eudochias 
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danger  and  her  rescue,  and  deep  and  sad 
seemed  to  grow  his  feelings  as  he  listened. 
"  Fool  that  I  was  to  leave  her !  Fool  that  I  was 
to  suner  nivself  to  be  seduced  to  witness  that 
idiot  sacrifice!  for  seduced  thereunto  I  was, 
doubtless,  bv  the  agents  of  that  imperial  villain. 
Whv  did  vou  not  slay  him,  Theodore  ?  I  would 
have  slain  him  where  he  stood. "^ 

**  .Vjid  so  would  I,**  replied  Theodore,  "  if 
he  had  committed  the  crime  he  intended.  He 
should  have  died  that  moment  had  mj  own 
death  followed  the  next^  but  Eudochia  was 
saved ;  and  I  had  still  hopes  of  being  able  to 
remain  in  Rome.  AVhen  I  returned  to  the 
Aventine,  however,  I  heard  enough  to  make 
me  resolve  on  flying.  I  found,  too,  that  the 
Huns,  who  had  accompanied  me  from  Dacia, 
bore  the  conunands  of  Atdla  to  all  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  in  the  service  of  Yalentinian,  to 
return  instantlj  to  their  native  land.  I  had 
nearly  a  hundred  with  me,  seyeral  thousands 
more  are  at  Rome  and  Ravenna ;  and  I  found 
that  I  could  retreat  firom  the  wrath  of  the  tyraot 
without  his  power  being  suflicient  to  prevcSkit  me. 
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As  we  came  hither,  we  saw  a  small  body  of 
horse  go  out  from  the  gates  towards  Pincianus, 
where  we  liad  heard  you  were;  and,  fearing  some 
danger,  instead  of  merely  sending  a  messenger 
to  bid  you  join  us,  I  sent  a  sufficient  body  of 
my  followers  to  defend  you  in  case  of  need. 
Their  leader,  who  has  been  faithful  to  me  for 
four  long  years,  pledged  his  own  life  to  bring 
you  to  me  in  safety ;  and  here  at  length  you  are, 
though  I  hear  with  pain  that  Roman  blood  has 
heen  shed.  Doubtless  we  shall  be  pursued ; 
but  every  hour  fresh  parties  of  the  Huns  are 
coming  hither  to  accompany  us,  and  ere  to-mor- 
row morning  we  shall  be  too  strong  for  Valen- 
tinian  to  effect  aught  against  us.  However, 
Heaven  forbid  that  the  time  should  come  when 
I  may  have  to  draw  the  sword  against  my  fellow- 
countrymen  even  in  my  own  defence ;  and  to 
avoid  it,  we  will  cross  the  lake  an  hour  before 
daylight  to-morrow  morning,  then  on  through 
the  mountains,  to  rejoin  Attila,  who  has  ever 
befiriended  me,  and  will,  I  doubt  not,  befriend, 
me  stilL** 
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CHAP.  IV. 

THE  UNEXPECTED  MEETING. 

In  a  mountain  pass,  a  little  to  the  westward  of 
the  spot  where  now  stands  the  small  town  of 
Bassano,  amongst  the  first  shoots  of  the  Rhae- 
tian  Alps,  travelled  onward  the  family  of  wan- 
derers, whose  various  course  we  have  traced 
from  the  heginning  of  this  tale,  as  compelled 
hy  circumstances,  and  dogged  by  misfortune, 
they  were  driven  from  land  to  land. 

They  were  no  longer,  however,  alone  and 
undefended  amidst  all  the  strife  and  danger 
of  those  perilous  times :  for  the  small  body 
of  Huns  which  had  guarded  Theodore  in  his 
journey  to  the  imperial  city  had  formed  a 
nucleus,  round  which  the  Hunnish  auxiliaries 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  had  gathered, 
as  he  re-trod  his  steps  towards  Panuonia ;  and 
a  little  army  of  barbarians  now  accompanied 


him  on  the  wav.  Tliose  wlio  had  bctii  at- 
tached  to  him  from  his  first  arrival  in  tlie 
Hunnish  territory  had  not  failed  to  magnify 
his  deeds  and  reputation  to  every  detached 
troop  who  joined  them.  The  favour  in  which 
he  stood  with  Attik  was  told  and  commented 
on ;  and  his  power  and  influence,  as  well  as  his 
courage,  skill,  and  conduct,  were  so  highly  re- 
presented, that  each  party  tacitly  submitted  to 
his  authority ;  and  in  all  great  things,  such  as 
the  direction  and  general  regulation  of  tlieii 
march,  suffered  the  young  Roman  to  retain  the 
command  of  the  whole  force,  as  wxU  as  of  his 
own  particular  followers. 

He  was  thus  enabled  to  save  the  country, 
through  which  he  passed,  from  pillage  ;  and 
though  two  or  three  times  reports  reached  Iiim 
of  bodies  of  the  imperial  troops  following  his 
path,  and  even  rumours  of  -^tius  having  re- 
turned, and  being  on  his  march  across  the  fertile 
plains  of  Lombardy  with  a  powerful  army,  met 
his  ear,  he  was  happily  enabled  to  reach  the  foot 
of  the  Alps,  without  having  recourse  to  one  act  of 
violence  against  any  Roman  citizen  whatsoever. 
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The   spot  where   they  now  halted  for  the 

day  was  by  the  banks  of  one  of  those  small 

lakes^  whereof  so  many  fertilise   and  beautify 

the    lower    passes   of   the    Alps.     On    every 

side   around   rose  up   the  mighty  mountains; 

and  over  their  wooded  sides  the  clear  masses 

of  light  and  shade  flew  swift  as  the  soft  large 

clouds  were  borne  by  the  quick  wind  through 

the   lustrous   summer's   sky.     It  was  evening 

time ;   and   in   all    the   thickets   round  about 

the  nightingales  —  sweet  untaught  choristers, 

in  whose  tuneful  art  no  time  nor  cultivation 

can  improve  a  tone^  or  sweeten  a  single  note 

—  were   chanting   their    thrilling  anthem   to 

the  God  of  nature.     In  the  clear  mirror  of  the 

lake,  deep  down  appeared  the  inverted  motm- 

tains,  with  the  softened  sky  beyond,  and  every 
quick  change  of  light  and  shade. 

It  was  a  lovely  scene ;  and  though  the  hearts 
of  Theodore  and  Ildica  had  now  become  sadly 
learned  in  the  lessons  of  frequent  disappoint- 
ment, yet  that  spot  recalled  their  sweet  refuge 
on  the  other  side  of  those  dark  Alps,  where, 
amidst  the  friendly  Alans,  they  had  enjoyed  some 
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brief,  but  never  to  be  forgotten,  hours  of  un- 
alloyed delight.  It  recalled  that  place  of  refuge, 
and  the  liopes  which  they  there  had  felt ;  and 
though  those  hopes  had  again  been  disap- 
pointed, they  blossomed  anew,  different,  yet 
the  same ;  —  changed  a  little  in  form  and  ar- 
rangement, but  not  less  beautiful,  not  less 
sweet — flowers  of  another  spring,  but  of  the 
same  kind,  from  the  same  stem,  from  the  same 
earth. 

They  had  pitched  their  tents  in  a  situation, 
which  recalled  their  former  resting  place  the 
more  strongly,  as  it  was  upon  a  projecting  point, 
a  short  way  up  the  hill.  Below  them  lay  the 
encampment  of  their  Hunnish  followers,  and 
around  them  the  domestic  servants  of  their 
house ;  and  as  they  sat  there,  and  wisely  en- 
couraged once  more  the  happy  feelings  tliat 
were  willing  to  return,  Theodore  urged  that, 
as  they  were  now  once  more  in  safety,  Ildica 
might  give  him  her  hand,  whenever  they  could 
meet  with  a  minister  of  religion  to  sanctify 
their  union.  Ildica  said  not  one  word  against 
it;  and  as,  with  a  slight  blu^h,  and  downcast 
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eye,  she  gave  no  unwilling  consent,  Theodore 
thought  her  far  more  lovely  than  ever,  although 
a  shade  of  melancholy,  gathered  from  frequent 
disappointment,  anxiety,  and  grief,  hung  over 
her,  as  if  it  had  been  a  veil,  seldom,  if  ever, 
raised  entirely,  even  in  her  happiest  moments. 
That  shade  of  melancholy  also  was  somewhat 
darker  now,  inasmuch  as  her  fair  and  be- 
loved mother  had  shown  signs  of  failing 
strength,  under  the  long  and  weary  journey 
which  they  had  just  been  compelled  to  take. 
Theodore  hoped  that  the  day's  repose  which 
they  were  now  enjoying  in  that  calm  scene 
might  sufficiently  restore  Fla\da  to  proceed 
with  comfort ;  but  Ildica  clearly  saw  that  her 
mother  could  bear  no  great  £itigue ;  and  from 
some  casual  words  which  had  fallen  firom  her 
parent's  lips  she  had  gathered,  that  it  was  her 
intention,  as  soon  as  the  double  union  of  her 
children  with  those  of  Paulinus  had  taken 
place,  to  retire  for  ever  from  the  busy  ?rorki, 
and  pass  her  remaining  days  in  one  of  those 
places  of  seclusion,  which  were  at  that  time  to 
be  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  wodd. 
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ndica  could  not  contemplate  such  a  separation 
without  pain ;  and  though  she  shrunk  not  from 
her  union  with  one  whom  she  loved  so  deeply 
and  intensely,  yet  she  feared  the  parting  with 
her  mother,  whom  she  had  loved  so  long,  and 
who  loved  her  so  tenderly. 

Upon  the  brow  of  the  promontory,  Theodore 
and  lldica  sat  and  gazed,  and  thought  over 
the  future,  with  sweet  hopes,  and  dark  appre- 
hensions ci*ossing  the  expanse  of  thought,  like 
the  sunshine  and  the  shade  that  flitted  across 
the  mountains  before  their  eyes  ;  and  ever  and 
anon  they  spoke  over  many  things,  with  that 
unreserved  confidence  which  is  one  of  the  sweet- 
est drops  in  the  ambrosial  cup  of  love.  Since 
they  had  last  met,  the  tone  of  Ildica's  mind  had 
undergone  some  alteration.  It  had  become 
deeper,  more  intense,  more  enthusiastic.  In 
every  thing  that  engaged  her  —  though  there 
might  be  fewer  things  that  did  so  —  she  took  a 
profounder  interest ;  and,  whether  it  was  her 
love  for  Theodore,  her  devotion  to  the  bright 
faith  in  which  she  had  been  reared,  her  love 
for  her  mother,  or  any  other  thing  in  which 
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her  heart  was  concerned,  there  was  a  depth,  a 
strength,  an  energetic  eagerness  in  her  whole 
feelings,  which  raised  and  ennobled  her  still 
more  than  ever  in  the  eyes  of  her  lover. 

They  sat  and  gazed.  Wide  spread  over  the 
valley  below,  and  up  the  sides  of  the  hill,  even 
higher  than  themselves,  might  be  seen  various 
parties  of  the  Huns,  seeking  forage  for  their 
horses,  or  food  for  themselves ;  and  as  the  eje 
of  Theodore  was  turned  towards  the  entrance 
of  the  valley,  where  mountain  falling  over 
mountain  seemed  to  close  up  the  pass,  he 
thought  he  saw  a  considerable  degree  of  bustle 
and  movement,  in  a  body  of  about  thirty  or 
forty  of  the  barbarians,  whom  he  had  marked 
winding  down  in  that  direction,  by  the  banks 
of  a  small  stream  that  entered  the  lake  hard  by. 
It  subsided  in  a  few  minutes,  however,  and  he 
took  no  farther  notice,  pursuing  his  convers- 
ation with  Hdica,  and  looking  on  well  pleased, 
while  the  Huns,  in  a  spot  void  of  other  inha- 
bitants, engaged  themselves  in  a  thooaand  peace- 
ful occupations,  as  if  they  never  sought  for 
strife,  or  dipped  their  hands  in  blood. 
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Half  an  liour  more  had  elapsed,  or  perhaps 
scarcely  so  much,  and  Theodore  and  Ddica 
were  deep  in  the  business  of  their  own  hearts, 
when  suddenly  a  step  sounded  amongst  the 
tents  behind  them,  which— > wherefore  he  knew 
not — made  Theodore  start,  and  turn  round. 

What  was  his  astonishment,  when,  not  a 
spear's  length  from  him,  he  beheld  Attila  him* 
self*,  who,  advancing  with  a  slow  step,  looked 
upon  the  young  Roman  with  a  smile  as  dis- 
tinct as  ever  crossed  his  stern,  fixed  counte- 
nance.   The  next  moment,  however,  the  glance 

*  The  march  of  the  armies  of  Attila  in  all  his  expedi- 
tions b  yery  doubtftilly  displayed  by  ancient  historians  j 
but  that  in  his  advance  into  Italy  he  took  and  sacked  the 
city  of  AugnsUi  Vindelicorura,  or  Augsburg,  is  clear, 
previous  to  the  capture  of  Aquileia,  and  therefore  that  he 
must  have  traversed  some  part  of  the  Julian  or  Rhaetian 
Alps,  is  equally  certain.  Any  one  who  casts  his  eye 
upon  the  map  will  see,  that  his  direct  way  into  Italy, 
from  Vindelicia,  was  by  the  passes  of  the  Tyrol ;  and  any 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  country 
will,  if  he  take  into  consideration  that  the  army  of  Attila 
consisted  entirelj  of  cavalry,  conclude,  that  the  Brenner 
was  the  pass  by  which  he  conducted  his  myriads  towards 
the  plains  of  Lombardy. 
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of  tlie  barbarian  monarcb  turned  upon  Ildica ; 
and  the  light  of  suddenly  excited  admiration 
shone  forth  from  his  eyes.  It  was  but  mo- 
mentary, however,  and,  addressing  himself 
kindly  to  Theodore,  he  said,  "  So,  my  son, 
thou  hast  left  the  bright  court  of  Yalentinian 
to  come  back  to  the  barbarian.  Thou  art 
welcome ;  for  I  may  chance  to  have  much  need 
of  thee:  and  thou  shalt  find,  as  thou  hast 
found,  higher  honours,  and  a  kinder  monarcb, 
in  the  land  of  the  stranger  than  in  thine 
own." 

Thus  saying,  he  sat  himself  familiailj*  down 
upon  the  bank  between  Theodore  and  Ildica. 
She,  however,  rose,  and  was  about  to  retire  into 
the  tent;  but  he  stopped  her,  gently  saying, 
*'  Do  not  depart !  Fear  me  not,  fair  one ;  I  will 
not  injure  thee.  Who  is  this,  my  son?**  he 
continued,  addressing  Theodore  — *'  Is  this  thy 
sister?" 

"  Not  so,  oh  King !"  answered  Theodore, 
who  had  always  found  it  best  to  speak  to  Attila 
the  straightforward  truth,  without  the  slightest 
disguise   or  concealment.     *'  Not  so :    she  is 
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my  promised  bride,  and  in  a  few  days  will  be 
my  wife.** 

"  *'ns  well!**  said  Attila;  "  'tis  well!  She 
is  beautiful,  and  doubtless  good.  I  will  witness 
thy  nuptials,  and  give  thee  the  bridal  present; 
for  I  hear,  from  those  whom  I  met  but  now  at 
the  end  of  the  valley,  that  thou  needest  a 
protector,  and  one  shalt  thou  find  in  Attila." 

Hdica  still  stood  lingering,  as  if  anxious  to 
retire;  and  the  monarch  of  the  Huns  per- 
ceiving her  embarrassment,  added  suddenly, 
"  Well,  hie  thee  in,  then,  fair  one :  thou 
fearest  the  barbarian  king ;  but  Attila  can  be 
gentle  to  those  he  loves.  T  will  pass  this  day 
with  thee,  my  son ;  and  this  timid  girl  shall 
see,  that  he,  whom  she  has  been  taught  to 
look  upon  as  a  cruel  tyrant,  can  sit  him 
down  as  peacefully  to  a  calm  and  humble  board 
as  the  most  polished  and  effeminate  Roman  of 
them  all  can  cast  himself  on  his  couch  to  gorge 
upon  a  thousand  dishes.  Hie  thee  in,  fair  one : 
I  will  speak  with  thy  lover  alone." 

ndica  obeyed;  and  after  she  was  gone,  Attila 
remained  for  several  moments  in  a  deep  fit  of 
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thought.  Then,  raising  his  head,  he  turned  to 
some  of  his  attendants,  who  stood  near,  saying, 
*'  Get  ye  gone,  and  bring  up  hither  the  roc 
deer  that  the  men  took  in  the  forest  as  we 
came  along,  with  what  fish  ye  can  find  in  the 
stream.  Here  will  I  take  my  evening  meaL 
Get  ye  gone,  all  of  you." 

The  attendants  departed  as  they  were  bid; 
and  Attila  again  fell  into  a  deep  fit  of  thought, 
after  which  he  turned  to  Theodore,  and  said, 
abruptly,  ^'  I  am  glad  thou  hast  come  back. 
This  Valentinian,  this  woman*emperor,  is  in- 
solent, and  must  be  punished ;  and  I  am  well 
pleased  that  thou  dwellest  not  amongst  those 
who  will  soon  feel  the  sword  of  Attila.  Knowest 
thou  what  has  happened  in  the  East  ?" 

'^  I  heard  as  I  went  to  Rome,**  said  Theodore, 
"  that  the  base  murderer  of  my  father,  Theo- 
dosius,  is  no  more ;  but  I  have  heard  no  farther 
tidings,  and  only  guess,  that  the  empire  has 
fallen  to  his  sister,  Pulcherio.'* 

''  And  that  Pulcheria  has  taken  unto  herself 
a  husband,'*  added  Attila,  *^  on  whom  she  has 
conferred  the  rule  of  the  laniL    We  hear  that 
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he  is  a  brave  man  and  a  wise  man.  If  he  be 
wise,  he  will  pay  our  tribute,  or  he  will  have  to 
do  with  braver  than  himselfl*' 

"  Doubtless  he  will  pay  it,"  replied  Theo- 
dore, with  a  sigh.  *'  Hast  thou  sent  to  demand 
it,  oh  mighty  King?" 

"  I  have,"  answered  Attila.  *'  For  if  it  be 
not  paid,  after  conquering  Rome,  I  march 
against  Constantinople.  But,  doubtless,  he 
will  pay  it.** 

'^  Is  this  new  monarch's  name  known  ?  ** 
demanded  Theodore  :  **  I  know  most  of  those 
who  were  in  favour  at  the  court  of  the  East ; 
but  I  know  none  on  whom  Pulcheria  was 
Ukely  to  shower  such  gifts." 

*'  His  rise  has  been  sudden,"  answered  Attila. 
"  He  had  gained  some  renown  as  a  soldier,  and 
was  a  military  tribune ;  but  enjoyed  no  great 
£Eivour  with  the  empty  Theodosius  :  his  name 
is  Marcian." 

"  Marcian ! "  exclaimed  Theodore,  with  joy 
sparkling  from  his  eyes :  "  he  was  the  dearest 
friend  of  my  dead  father,  and  since  my  father's 
death  has  been  equally  the  dear  and  considerate 
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firiend  of  his  friend's  children*     He  is^  indeed, 
great  as  a  warrior —  noble  and  wise  as  a  man.** 
Attila's  brow  grew  dark«  as  if  he  loTcd  not 
to  hear  such  praises  of  the  £astem  empennr. 

<«  Think  you/'  he  demanded  harshly, ''  that 
he  will  pay  the  tribute  ?  Think  you,  that  he 
will  yield  obedience  to  our  commands?" 

*'  I  think/*  replied  Theodore,  firmly,  "  that 
he  will  yield  to  no  demand  urged  in  a  haugh^ 
tone.  Were  I  the  greatest  monarch  on  aU  the 
earth,  I  would  rather  have  Mardan  for  my 
friend  than  for  my  enemy." 

''  Ha ! "  cried  Attila :  "  he  had  better  set 
his  naked  foot  upon  an  asp  than  cross  my  path 
of  victory.  Ha !  what  sayest  thou?  will  he  dan 
to  raise  himself  up  against  Attila  ?  " 

"  Perchance  not,  oh  great  King,**  replied 
Theodore  — "  perchance  not ;  but  it  will  depend 
upon  Attila's  demeanour  towards  him.  M*«*^ 
is  no  Theodosius.  Bred  in  arms  firom  his  youth 
upward,  his  birth-place  was  the  battle-field; 
the  camp  his  cradle ;  war  and  strife  the  sports 
of  his  youth ;  command  the  employment  of  his 
manhood.     He  is  no  silken  lepoaer  on  soft 
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palace  will  scarcely  afford  a  pillow  hard  enough 
to  prop  his  head.  If  Attila  entreat  him  furlj^ 
Marcian  is  one  to  reverence  and  to  love  the 
liigh  qualities  of  that  mighty  monarch,  and  to 
grant  him  the  friendship  that  one  great  man  is 
&nd  to  feel  towards  another;  but  if  Attila 
declares  himself  the  enemy,  and  seeks  to  be- 
come the  master  of  the  emperor,  Marcian  will 
draw  the  sword,  and  it  will  never  be  sheathed 
tin  one  or  the  other  lie  in  the  cold  grave.  Oh 
Attila,  you  have  never  yet  met  with  Marcian. 
Better,  oh  Eang,  better  far,  to  have  him  for 
your  friend  than  for  your  enemy  !" 

Attila  rolled  his  dark  eyes  fiercely  as  Theo- 
dore spoke ;  but  for  some  minutes  he  answered 
not,  and  then,  gradually  resuming  his  stern 
calmness,  he  said,  *'  We  shall  see !  We  shall 
see !  I  seek  not  to  wrong  him —  but  we  shall 
see !  So  this  Marcian  was  your  father's  friend; 
and  you  know  and  love  him  yourself?  *' 

"  I  do,  oh  Attila  !**  answered  Theodore, 
"Jand  I  have  cause.  After  my  father's  death, 
Marcian  sought  out,  protected,  befriended  me; 
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enabled  me  and  mine  to  pursue  our  flight  in 
safety,  and  risked  even  tbe  emperor's  wrath, 
in  order  to  favour  our  escape.  I  love  him 
dearlv,  and  he,  for  my  fether's  sake,  loves  me. 
He  is  one  of  those  men  who,  like  thyself,  oh 
King,  are  hard  and  firm,  as  some  fine  gem, 
which  nothing  but  a  gem  will  cut ;  but  upon 
which,  the  lines  once  engraved  no  power  will 
afterwards  remove  ;  and  there  they  la&t,  as  clear 
and  definite  under  the  wearing  power  of  time 
as  if  nothing  but  a  so(t  stream  passed  over 
them.  My  father's  love  will  never  be  forgot." 
"  The  tribime  might  remember,*'  said  Attila, 
**  what  the  emperor  may  forget." 

Not  so,  oh  King!**  answered  Theodore: 
Marcian  changes  not.  The  same  was  he  as 
a  common  soldier  in  the  Roman  ranks,  as  when 
a  tribune,  possessed  of  vast  power.  When  in 
the  lowest  military  station  in  the  state,  hit 
conduct,  his  manners,  his  mind,  showed  him 
worthy  of  the  highest;  and  when  midway  to 
power  and  dignity,  unlike  the  dumgefbl  herd 
of  ordinary  men,  authority  sat  as  lightly  on 
bim  as  obedience.     What  he  was  as  a  iddier 
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lie  was  as  a  tribune,  and  will  be  as  an  emperor. 
Though  not  born  in  that  high  station,  he  was 
bom  for  it ;  and  not  only  his  virtues  and  his 
talents,  but  many  another  more  mar^'ellous 
indication  showed  that  one  day  God  would 
place  in  Ids  hand  the  destinies  of  the  Roman 
people." 

'^  Indeed  !"  cried  Attila,  fixing  his  eyes  upon 
the  young  Roman  with  a  greater  expression  of 
suiprise  than  he  ever  manifested  on  any  ordinary 
occasion.  **  Indeed!  What  were  these  por- 
tents?" 

"  They  have  been  many,  as  I  have  heard," 
replied  Theodore.  **  Escapes  from  danger 
almost  miraculous ;  and  twice,  when  sleeping 
in  the  open  field,  an  eagle  has  been  seen  to 
hover  over  his  head,  and  shade  him  from  the 
scorching  sun.  These  I  report  but  on  hear- 
say. Once,  however,  I  can  speak  myself  to 
an  event  of  the  same  kind.  After  a  great 
earthquake,  some  four  years  ago,  he  was  com- 
ing from  Salona  to  Aspalathos,  and  was  met 
by  us  upon  the  road.  He  pitched  his  tent 
where  we  encountered  him ;  and  while  we  were 
still  with  him,  an  eagle,  which  had  followed  his 
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ith  me  Co  sweep  away  Valentinian  and 
ipon  Rome,  I  will  send  thee  to  this  noble 
ch  of  the  East.  Thou  mayest  do  more 
im,  perchancei  than  a  mere  stranger." 

heart  of  Theodore  beat  high,  for  he  saw 

him  a  prospect  of  better  things,  and 
T  days.  The  hope  of  a  journey  to  Con- 
lople,  where  he  might  place  Udica,  and 
0  were  dear  to  him,  under  the  generous 
tion  of  Marcian,  was  in  no  slight  degree 

and  he  at  length  beheld,  or  imagined 
le  beheld,  a  certain  and  permanent  re- 
br  the  future,  and  a  happy  termination 
his  wanderings.  Oladly  then  did  he  ex- 
lis  willingness  to  accept  the  office,  which 
proposed  to  confer  upon  him;  and  though 
was  something  dark,  and  even  gloomy,  in 
imtenance  of  the  King,  as  he  followed 
lung  Roman  into  his  tent,  yet  the  eyes 
eodore  were  lighted  up  with  joy  and 
ction,  which  spread  itself  to  all  around. 

found  no  opporttmity  of  relating  what 
Appened,  or  of  explaining  the  hopes 
roapects  which  had  cheered  his  breast, 
•  ni.  K 
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jet  Ildica  saw  sufficient   in   the  glad  smile  of 

Theodore's  lip  to  feel  sure  that  some  new  source 

of  joy  had  been  opened  out  for  them  all.    At 

hearty  indeed,  she  was  anxious  for  her  nwther, 

who,  ill  at  ease,  and  reposing  in  another  tent, 

entered  not  that  in  which  the  King  partook  of 

the  evening  meal  with  her  children  ;    but  still 

the  demeanour  of  the  monarch  himself,  and  the 

satisfaction  which  she  saw  upon  the  countenance 

of  Theodore,  banished  the  darker  apprehensioM, 

which  had  mingled  with  her  former  hopes. 

The  dark  monarch  of  the  Huns,  retaining 
all  his  simple  habits,  drinking  firom  the  cup  of 
horn,  and  served  on  no  richer  materials  than 
wood,  unbent  in  the  tent  of  the  young  Roman, 
as  £u*  as  his  own  stem  nature  would  suffer  bin 
to  do,   from  the  rigid  gravity  of  his  usual  de- 
meanour.     He   spoke    kindly   and   gently  to 
Theodore  and  the   rest,    whom    he    made   tit 
around  him,  and   firom   time  to   time   hb  lip 
almost  relaxed  into  a  smile,  at  the  wild  Ught 
spirit  of  Ammian,  which  would  hare  way,  not- 
withstanding the  oyerawing*  preeenoe   of  that 
mighty  and  terrible  man.      On    Eudochia  he 
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gazed  as  on  a  beautiful  child ;   and  though  he 
bat  seldom    turned   his  eyes   towards   Hdica, 
yet  when  lie    did  sO|   there  was  in  them  an 
expression    which   showed  that  her  exquisite 
beauty,  however  graceful  and  refined,  was  ap- 
preciated by  the  barbarian  monarch,  as  much 
as  it  could   have  been  by  the  most  delicate 
sculptor  of  ancient  Greece.     Theodore,  how- 
ever, felt  no  alarm ;  and  as  soon  as  Attila  had 
mounted  his  horse,  and  departed  for  his  own 
camp,  which  was  at  the  distance  of  but  a  few 
miles,   the  young  Roman  hastened  to  com- 
municate to  Ildica  and  her  mother  his  hopes 
and  wishes.      He  told  them  the  prospect  of  his 
being  sent  on  a  mission  to  Mardan ;  and  he 
besought  her  he  loved  to  give  him  her  hand, 
and  to  go  with  him  as  his  bride  to  the  city  of 
Constantihe.     Flavia's  countenance  lighted  up 
with  joy  at  the  thought,   and  Ddica  said  not 
nay.       Again  the   time  of   their  union  was 
named,  with  but  an  intervening  day,  and  Theo- 
dore lay  down  to  rest  with  as  much  happiness 
as  hope  can  pour  into  the  human  breast. 
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CHAP.  V. 

THE   PYT&POSE   OF   INJUSTICE. 

It  was  in  a  Tasc  hall  in  the  ancient   city  of 
Tridencum,   hanging  orer  the  Adige,   where, 
rashing  through  the  mighty  rocks  of  the  Bhs- 
tian  Alps,  that  rirer  ponis  on  to  fertiliae  the 
plains  of  Lomhaidy,  that  Attila  stood  alone^  on 
the  eTening  of  the  day  fiilkiwiiig  his  meeting 
with  Theodore.     He  had  sent  on  messengers  to 
demand   the  peacefbl   sanender  of  the  dtji 
and  he   had  pronused,  m  simple,  hut  direct 
terms,   that  if  no  resistaiioe  were   shown,  no 
violence  should  be  o£kred.     Hie  citisras,  with- 
out an  J  means  of  defence,  gladly  emfaiaced  the 
chance  of  safety ;  and  Attila,  entering  with  a 
few  thousand  men,  occupied  the  poUic  places 
and  buildings;  while  the  innnmenUe  anny  thst 
followed  him  lay  encanqped  upon  the  mi^ty 
hills  that  sweep  up  round  about  the  town,  and 
the  trembHng  inhabitants,  skat  up  m  Uieir 
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houses,  waited  in  teirified  ezpectatioiii  hoping 
that  the  monarch's  promise  might  be  kept,  but 
fearing  lest  it  should  be  broken. 

Attila  stood  alone ;  and  h'ttle  could  he  have 
brooked  that  any  eye  should  behold  the  un- 
wonted emotions  that  then  shook  his  firm 
unbending  nature*  To  all  his  host  it  had 
become  evident,  indeed,  that  since  his  encounter 
with  ^tius  a  great  change  had  come  upon  him ; 
that  his  mind  had  lost  a  portion  of  its  mighty 
calmness;  that  his  strong  passions  had  been 
gradually  triumphing  over  the  powerful  intellect 
which  had  alone  sufSced  to  rule  them.  But 
none  had  ever  beheld  him  moved,  as  he  now  was 
moved  ;  and  Attila  himself,  finding  that  he  was 
shaken  by  the  tempest  within  his  breast,  as  he 
had  never  before  suffered  himself  to  be,  grew 
fierce  at  his  own  weakness,  and  added  to  his 
own  emotions,  by  his  very  anger  at  not  being 
able  to  suppress  them ;  and  yet  those  emotions 
were  not  displayed  like  the  passions  of  ordinary 
men* 

He  stood  in  that  hall  alone,  and  remained 
fior  many  minutes  with  his  eyes  bent  sternly  on 
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tbe  ground,  while  over  bis  harsh  features  pasted 
a  thousand  shades  of  varying  expression.  But 
his  form  at  first  seemed  calm;  and  the  only 
movement  perceptible  through  his  whole  frame 
was  the  clasping  and  the  unclasping  of  his  left 
hand  upon  the  hilt  of  his  massy  sword.  At 
length,  however,  he  broke  Jfirom  that  quiescent 
attitude,  and  strode  quickly  up  and  down  the 
hall,  then  paused  again,  and  once  more  gazed 
upon  the  marble  pavement,  enriched  by  the 
beautiful  art  of  ancient  Rome,  with  a  thousand 
flowers  and  fruits  smiling  up  out  of  the  cold 
stone. 

But  the  eye  of  Attila  saw  not  the  rich  mosaic 
over  which  it  wandered;  and  after  another  deep 
long  pause,  he  exclaimed,  **  Why  should  I  not? 
Is  he  not  my  slave,  my  prisoner!  Is  not  his 
life  and  all  he  has  mine  own  ?  That  which  I 
left  to  him  upon  sufferance,  can  I  not  lesome 
when  I  will  ?  By  all  the  gods  I  will  do  it !  He 
has  had  favours  enough  at  my  hands  already. 
He  may  well  sacrifice  something  to  gmtify 
Attila! "  And  again  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  musing, 
which  was  at  length  broken  by  the  door  of  the 
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htU  being  dowlj  opened,  and  Onegisus,  one 
•f  his  most  attached  chieftain«,  entering  with  a 
cantiouB  and  apprehenfiive  step. 

*'  So/*  said  Attila,  speaking  to  himself — 
**  So—  So  I  will  do  it.      I  would  not  see  his 

grief,  nor  hear  his  complaints Ha!  One- 

gisus !     What  seekest  thou  ?  " 

**  Pardon  me,  mighty  King !  **  replied  the 
diieftain ;  '*  I  come  from  thy  son  EUac.  He 
finds  not  fix»d  enough  for  his  troops  upon  the 
mountain,  and  he  would  fain  force  these  dronish 
citizens  to  give  up  the  stores  they  have  con- 
cealed from  us  in  their  houses." 

**  Thou  meanest,  he  would  fain  plunder  the 
city,"  replied  Attila,  sternly.  ^^  But  it  must 
not  be :  Attila  has  pledged  his  word.  Tell 
him  to  seek  for  food  in  the  valleys,  or  if 
his  troops  be  women,  who  cannot  bear  an 
evening^s  hunger,  let  him  lead  them  down  into 
the  plains  beyond.  There  shall  he  find  food 
enough !  —  Yet  stay,  Onegisus,  I  would  speak 
with  thee,  on  another  matter.  Ellac  was  busy 
at  mine  ear  to-day  with  the  beauty  of  this 
maiden,  this  Roman  girl,  who,  some  people  say, 
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ts  to  be  the  Inide  of  Theodore.  Thinkest 
thou,*'  he  conturaed,  putting  on  a  tone  of  in- 
difierenee  —  '*  thinkest  thou  that  EUac  covets 
her  for  himself! — That  cannot  be,  you  know, 
unless  she  herself  be  willii^ ;  for  I  have  pro- 
mised fHotection  both  to  him  and  her." 

**  Not  so,  oh  mighty  King!"  replied  Onegisus, 
casting  down  his  eves,  and,  to  speak  but  truth, 
appearing  pained  and  embarrassed  — *'  not  so: 
Ellac  has  but  lately  taken  unto  himself  a  bride, 
as  thou  well  knowest,  and  he  seeks  no  other. 
He  did  but  think  that  this  maiden  was  too 
beautiful  to  be  cast  away  upon  a  stranger. 
Perhaps  he  fimcied  that  she  were  £ur  enough 
efien  to  attract  the  love  of  such  a  king  as  Attik 
himseUl"* 

'*  Vain  talk! *  cried  Attila, sharply.  ''She  is 
Terr  beautiful,  it  is  true — as  fiuhr,  perhaps,  as  the 
eve  of  man  has  ever  seen  —  but  Attila  has  other 
thoughts  before  himu  Conquest!  Yictoiy! 
Onegisus :  they  shall  be  the  brides  of  Attila. 
Bear  Ellac  my  mesage,  and  tdl  Arderic  I 
would  take  counsel  with  him.** 

retired  without  reply,  and  Attila 
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remained  waiting  the  coming  of  Arderic ;  but 
the  monarcli  had,  with  the  words  he  had  spoken, 
resumed  his  habitual  self-command :  the  sound 
of  his  own  voice  had  recalled  him  to  himself; 
and  no  trace  of  the  varying  passions  which  had 
lately  agitated  him  could  now  be  seen  upon  his 
countenance. 

But,  alas!  Attila  was  not  what  Attila  had 
been.  The  firm  immovable  nature  which  he 
now  assumed  had  then  been  really  his  own. 
He  had  formerly  been  what  he  now  appeared. 
A  change,  a  sad  change,  had  come  over  him 
since  he  had  fought  without  conquering.  He 
felt  &llen  from  that  height  of  irresistible  power 
which  he  had  once  possessed :  he  felt  irritated 
at  its  loss ;  angry  with  himself  for  the  very 
irritation  that  he  felt;  and  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  duplici^  to  conceal  the  change 
firom  himself  and  others.  For  that  duplicity 
again  he  contemned  himself,  and  gave  way  to 
many  a  wilder  passion,  which  had  formerly 
been  controlled,  in  order  to  relieve  his  thoughts 
from  irksome  contemplation.  He  conquered 
almost  all  external  appearances,  however ;  the 
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I  have,  oh  Bang,"  replied  Arderic;   but 
there  he  paused,  and  spoke  no  farther, 

"  What  said  he  then  ? "  exclaimed  the  mo- 
narch of  the  Huns  impatiently.  **  Why  art 
thou  such  a  niggard  of  thy  words,  my  friend  ? 
What  answer  gives  the  puppet  on  the  eastern 
throne  unto  our  just  demand  ?  What  says  he  to 
our  contract  with  Theodosius  ?  Has  he  sent  the 
tribute  therein  promised  ?" 

"  No  tribute  has  he  sent,  oh  Attila !  **  re- 
plied the  King  of  the  Gepidae,  looking  sud- 
denly up,  as  if  forced  at  length  to  tell  unplea- 
sant tidings,  and  resolved  to  tell  them  plainly. 
"  No  tribute  has  he  sent,  oh  Attila !  and  touch- 
ing the  contract  he  replies,  that  it  was  only 
between  Attila  and  a  monarch  that  is  dead; 
and  that  Mardan  is  not  Theodosius.  Farther, 
he  declares,  that  he  will  have  no  talk  of  tribute ; 
and  he  bids  your  own  ambassador  say,  that 
Marcian  has  gold  for  his  iriends,  but  steel  for 
his  enemies.'* 

Attila  had  remained  with  his  left  hand  rest- 
ing on  his  sword ;  but  as  he  heard  the  bold  reply 
of  Marcian  to  his  demands  upon  the  eastern 
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is  vain  !  It  is  unnecessaiy  I  The  conduct  of 
Atdla  shall  not  be  goyemed  by  rage !  Indigna- 
tion  shall  have  no  share  therein !  Policy  shall 
rule  all :  my  conduct  is  determined  ;  has  been 
long  determined^  Arderic ;  and  thou  shalt  see 
that,  proYoked  even  to  the  utmost,  Attila  can 
play  the  lamb  till  the  time  be  come  for  him  to 
play  the  Uon!  Slaves,  ho!"  he  continued, 
raising  his  voice ;  and  instantly  a  number  of  at- 
tendants rushed  into  the  room,  amongst  the 
first  of  whom  was  Zercon,  the  black  jester  of 
his  dead  brother  Bleda* 

There  was  something  in  the  sight  that  seemed 

to  irritate  the  King,  and,  fixing  his  flashing 

eyes  upon  the  hump-backed  Moor,  he  cried, 

"Who  bid  thee  hither?      What  dost  thou, 

listening  to  the  King's  private  counsel  ?     Take 

him  away,  take  the  foul  impotent  lump  away, 

and  strike  the  eaves-dropping  ears  from  ofi*  his 

head !  Away  with  him !  Answer  not,  but  let  it 

be  done !— -Thou ! "  he  continued  to  one  of  the 

attendants  who  had  followed  —  "  Thou !     Get 

thee  to  this  ambassador  from  the  East.     Tell 

that  Attila  has  not  time  to  give  attention 
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ation  of  Theodore  had  produced  such  an  effect, 
and  he  replied,  ^'  Thy  conduct,  oh  Attila !  shows 
that  you  have  considered  weU,  and,  as  ever, 
have  determined  wisely.  *' 

"  I  think  I  have,  my  friend,**  replied  Attila; 
'^  for  if  I  had  not,  indignation  would  have 
trampled  upon  reason,  and  I  should  have  been 
tempted  to  abandon  that  in  which  I  am  en- 
gaged, to  tread  upon  the  neck  of  the  dog  that 
thus  snarls  at  my  heels.  But,  as  I  have  told 
thee,  ever  since  that  conversation,  I  have 
thought  over  this.  The  youth,  it  seems,  has 
known  this  Marcian  for  many  a  year,  and  tells 
me  that  he  is,  as  he  shows  himself,  bold,  cau- 
tious, and  vigilant.  Now,  though  Yalentinian 
and  Marcian  separately  are  but  as  scorpions,  on 
which  Attila  would  set  his  sandal's  sole  without 
a  fear,  yet  the  bite  of  the  two  might  be  dan- 
gerous, or  at  least  painfrd.  As  it  is,  £tius, 
possessed  of  Gaul,  and  planning  to  raise  himself 
up  there  a  separate  kingdom,  looks  on  not  un- 
willingly while  I  crush  the  petty  sovereign, 
whom  he  has  long  despised  and  ruled.  But  if 
Marcian,  joined  to  Yalentinian,  were  to  give 
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than  of  honour,  and  would,  perhaps,  take  a 
part,  if  we  could  not  obtain  the  whole.  Thus 
shall  he  lull  himself  with  embassies  ;  while  we, 
inarching  on,  sweep  Valentinian  from  the  earth, 
lay  Rome  in  ashes,  and  scatter  the  dusty  frag- 
ments of  her  once  mighty  power  unto  all  the 
quarters  of  the  earth  over  which  her  empire 
in  other  dajrs  extended.  Still  as  we  advance 
and  conquer,  as  if  wholly  absorbed  in  the  great 
undertaking  before  us,  we  will  make  greater  and 
greater  concessions  to  this  Marcian,  and  he,  if 
he  be  a  true  Roman,  will  exact  more  and  more, 
till  at  length,  with  justice  on  our  side,  and 
conquest  on  our  sword,  our  strength  united  and 
increased,  and  our  troops  fresh  from  victory, 
we  will  pour  into  the  fertile  plains  of  Greece, 
and,  with  our  free  and  martial  tribes,  leave  not 
a  trace  of  any  former  yoke  throughout  the 
land.  If  my  foot  shall  ever  again  tread  the 
plains  of  Thrace,  never  again,  so  guard  me  all 
the  gods,  who  have  made  me  what  I  am,  will  I 
go  back  one  single  step,  so  long  as  one  stone  of 
bU  Byzantium  stands  upon  another !  '* 
He  was  still  going  on,  when  a  door  at  the 
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farther  end  of  the  hall  opened^  and  the  at- 
tendant, whom  he  had  sent  to  the  ambassador, 
presented  himself.  The  man  paused  for  a 
moment,  with  a  pale  countenance,  as  if  un- 
certain whether  to  adyance  or  not.  He 
was  evidently  imder  the  influence  of  terror; 
but  Attila's  irritation  had  subsided  whik 
pouring  forth  his  plans  into  the  ear  of  Arderic, 
and  he  made  the  attendant  a  sign  to  advance, 
with  an  expression  of  countenance  which  partly 
re-assmred  him.  Hurrying  forward,  then,  he 
cast  himself  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  King, 
exclaiming,  ^'  How  shall  I  dare,  oh  mighty 
Attila,  to  relate  the  bold  words  of  the  most 
insolent  Roman  that  ever  approached  thy 
presence  ?  " 

**  Speak,  speak  1''  said  Attila :  *'  thou  art  ptr- 
doned,  if  any  pardon  be  needful,  for  repeating 
what  it  imports  the  king  to  hear.  Speak !  what 
said  the  ambassador  ?'' 

''  His  reply,  oh  King,''  answered  the  at- 
tendant, looking  up,  and  half  doubting  the  as- 
surances of  pardon  that  he  heard «— ''  his  reply 
was,  '  Tell  Attila  the  King,  that  thoogfa  the 
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time  of  the  semnt  of  Marcian  is  of  less  value 
than  the  time  of  the  monarch  of  the  Huns,  yet 
the  dignitj  of  the  emperor  must  not  be  trifled 
with,  and  his  ambassador  is  not  one  to  sacrifice 
it.  If  Attila  be  willing  to  see  me,  let  him  fix 
the  time  and  keep  it.  Hither  have  I  followed 
him  to  Tridentum,  firom  the  wilds  of  Upper 
Dacia,  and  I  will  follow  no  farther,  to  be  a 
spectacle  to  his  nation,  or  to  others.  As  to  the 
presents,  they  are  of  little  import ;  some  thirty 
vases  of  solid  gold,  and  some  caskets  of  jewels ; 
but  if  Attila  would  have  them,  lie  must  receive 
them  vidth  his  own  hands.  1*0  him  were  they 
sent,  and  to  none  other  will  I  deliver  them.' 
Such  were  his  words,  oh  mighty  King,"  conti- 
nued the  attendant  —  ''I  have  repeated  them 
truly,  and  if  I  have  offended,  let  me  die  !  ** 

To  the  surprise  of  the  attendant,  and  even  of 
Arderic,  something  like  a  grim  smile  passed 
over  the  harsh  features  of  the  Hunnish  king. 
''  He  is  a  bold  knave,  this  ambassador,"  he  said, 
"  he  is  a  bold  knave,  and  well  chosen  to  do  a 
dangerous  embassy  t  Tell  him  to  get  him  hence, 
and  take  his  presents  with  him !    Say  also,  that 
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Atdla,  though  he  loves  courage,  will  not  bear 
insolence,  and  therefore  it  is,  he  vrill  not  see 
this  man.  However,  he  is  not  willing  to  lose 
the  fiiendship  of  Mardan,  who  promises  to  fill 
the  rojal  seat  of  the  old  Caesars  more  nobly 
than  late  monarchs  have  done,  and  therefore 
Attila  will  send  back  unto  him  Theodore,  the 
son  of  his  firiend  Paulinus,  with  power  to  treat 
of  things  that  concern  the  fiiendship  of  the  two 
nations.  He  shall  accompany  the  ambassador 
on  his  way.  Go !  tell  him  the  words  of  the 
King." 

Arderic,  at  the  menti<m  of  the  mission  of 
Theodore,  suddenly  cast  down  his  eyes  and  bit 
his  lip ;  and  as  soon  as  the  attendant  had  risen 
firom  Attila*s  feet  and  departed,  he  exdaimed, 
"  Hear  me,  oh  Attila,  and  take  thought  befofe 
you  determine  upon  sending  this  young  Boman 
on  such  a  task  to  the  new  emperor.  Theodore 
is  bold  and  faithful,  I  know  it  well,  and  hive  him 
truly.  But  he  is  one  of  those  who  will  think 
his  duty  to  his  country  superior  to  aught  dse 
on  earth.  He  will  reveal  to  Maiciaii  aU  your 
plans  and  purposes,  tell  all  the  aecrets  of  your 
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court,  and  of  the  past,  as  £Bur  as  may  affect  the 
future,  and  think  it  a  duty  to  caution  Marcian 
against  tmsting  to  the  sembhmce  of  moderation 
you  put  on.*' 

*'  Wouldst  thou  do  so,  Arderic,  if  thou  wert  a 
Roman  ?  '*  asked  Attik,  with  a  smile ;  and  then, 
before   his  friend    could    answer,    he    added, 
"  Perhaps  thou  wouldst.    In  truth,  I  believe  so. 
But  I  am  prepared  against  that  also,  Arderic* 
This  Theodore  has  now  with  him  a  beautiful  — 
a  most  loTely  girl  —  his  promised  bride;  and 
even  to-morrow  morning  he  fondly  thinks  she 
shall   be  his.     He  is  mistaken,  Arderic;   for 
I  will  keep  her  and  her  mother  here,  as  sure- 
ties for  his  doing  my  bidding  to  the  letter  —  as 
hostages  for  his  speedy  return.    However  strong 
may  be  his  wishes  to  serve  his  country,  be  you 
sure  that  nature  and  passion  will  have  its  way. 
What  is  it  that  passion  wiU  not  do  ?     To  what 
will  it  not  blind  our  eyes  ?    What  will  it  not 
make  us  see,  in  things  the  most  different  ?   With 
this  Theodore,  it  will  act  to  give  the  fSurest 
colouring  to  every  thing  that  may  keep  Marcian 
at  peace  with  Attila,  and  give  him   the  op- 
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portunity  of  returning  speedily,  to  claim  his 
beautiful  Dalmatian  bride.  He  will  teU  no 
talesj  Arderic  !  He  will  give  no  advice  !  He  will 
speak  no  warnings,  that  may  raise  up  an 
eternal  barrier  between  him  and  that  most 
l<tvely  woman !  He  will  think  he  does  his  duty 
to  his  country,  and  will  do  it,  as  &r  as  nature 
will  let  him  ;  but  passion  will  still  have  a  voice 
in  the  council  of  his  bosom,  and  make  him  do 
his  duty  unto  me ! " 

Arderic  made  no  reply,  bat  looked  gravely 
down  upon  the  ground,  and  Attila  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  him  for  several  moments,  as  if  in  sar^ 
prise  at  his  silence.  But  there  was  something 
in  the  breast  of  Attila,  a  consciousness,  a  sense 
of  duplicity  even  towards  Arderic,  which  made 
him  forbear  to  question  his  fiiend.  Attila  was 
afraid  to  ask,  why  Arderic  replied  not !  Attih, 
the  mighty,  the  unconquered,  the  wiocm- 
querable  Attila,  was  cowed  by  his  own  lieart! 
Yes,  Attila  was  afraid ! 
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CHAP.  VI. 

THE   BITTER   DISAPPOINTMENT. 

It  was  the  same  hall,  but  the  things  within  it 
were  changed.  It  blazed  with  lights  ;  it  was 
crowded  with  people ;  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Hunnish  host  stood  round  Attila  the  King, 
while  in  the  clear  deep  tones  of  command  he 
gave  directions  for  their  march  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  On  his  left  hand,  at  some  distance 
from  the  chair  in  which  he  sat,  appeared  a 
group  in  the  Roman  dress,  consisting  of  Ildica, 
Ammian,  Eudochia,  and  Theodore,  with  a 
number  of  the  household  slaves  of  Flavia,  and 
the  barbarian  followers  of  the  young  Roman 
gathered  together  behind  them. 

Seated  in  the  midst  of  her  children  was 
Flavia,  the  only  person,  except  the  monarch, 
who  did  not  stand ;  but  there  was  the  weariness 
of  illness  on  her  face  and  in  her  attitude,  and  the 
chair  she  occupied  had  been  looked  upon  by  her 
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15   1  token    of  AcuIa's  kind 


looes  01  Jimia  ceasea  as  he 
Lisc  ccouuncs  to  the  Iciiden  zound 
i  Then,  xfber  4  pikiBe,  lie  excUimed, 
--  Pxecoco:  I  Cease  kicber,  mj  9011 ;  the  King 
lifci  1  ii^rr  ro  impcise  oa  thee  !  ** 

PiecccK  n^e  a  hright  gianee  to  Ildict, 
imi  ^T:i2ceii  uH  Ik  stood  bidSave  the  mooazchy 
22»  cccn^isaace  baznmz  with  hif^  antici- 
pift^icosi^  anii  ojs  heart  beating  hi^  with  the 
<!ai  bc^  oc  sooa  beaLiay  hii  sweet  biide  bai^ 
to  rieiT  cwn  dear  land.  Bot  the  coonte- 
sasce  cr  A:dla  wu  stem  and  giare ;  and  Ar- 
ieric.wiioscccdcahB  light  hand,  east  down  his 


-  Mt  scn^  said  Attila,  ^  thoa  art  tht 
T\»zs:;«  and  Tet  onto  thee  am  I  aboat  to  en- 
zrcst  a  xELHSSon  on  which  mar  depend  the  fires 
of  Dzilliccs,  the  &te  of  cmpim,  and  the  det* 
tiHT  of  the  whole  world.  The  ■miaidi  of  the 
Hut  has  sent  Tmto  me  hither  a  bold  and  inso- 
lent ambassador ;  and  weie  I  to  vend  the  fcd* 
iags  of  Mardan  in  the  condnct  of  hii 
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I  should  instantly  employ  those  arms  which 
carried  death  and  victory  to  the  shores  of  the 
iEgean  Sea  not  many  years  ago,  to  humble  the 
pride  and  punish  the  faithlessness  of  this  new 
emperor.  But  I  have  heard  what  thou  canst 
tell  of  him  —  thou  who  hast  known  him  from 
thy  childhood  ;  and  Attila  is  inclined  to  respect 
and  love  Marcian.  Attila  may  be  his  friend,  if 
Marcian  will;  for  while  he  treads  upon  the 
worm,  and  struggles  with  the  tiger,  he  admires 
the  lion  ui\i  the  eagle — kings  in  their  kind  like 
himself.  Go  then  to  this  thy  friend :  return  to 
him  with  the  ambassador  he  has  sent  hither,  and 
tell  him  the  words  of  Attila.  Say,  if  thou  wilt, 
that  on  thy  report  of  his  great  nobleness,  Attila 
desires  rather  to  be  at  peace  than  at  war  with 
Marcian;  and  ask  what  he  will  do  to  gain  our 
friendship.  It  is  not  the  pitiful  thought  of  a 
few  ounces  more  or  less  of  yellow  earth  that 
moves  Attila,  and  if  Marcian  be  poor,  let  him 
say  80 ;  but  justice  Attila  will  have  in  all  things, 
and  his  honour  and  dignity  will  he  defend  so 
long  as  he  has  life.  Go,  then,  to  Marcian;  tell 
him  these  things.     Tell  him  what  Attila  is,  and 

VOL.  III.  F 
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*■ — :  -  3s  iT'ir-iilv  liine  answer.  If  thon 
^j<i<:  l:lc--vi.  1-1%  :i  will  diMl  us  between  this 
izjL  rm^'jiKi.  Sf-ck  i^ie  cirvoT  fix>m  the  £ast,  and 
LzT,ir:  •v-.il  lizi.  Thcu  shall  have  the  train  of 
1  Tr-Jivie  v:  '_:c.^"ur  AiuIa's  mission,  and  gold  to 
•: :-    -.1-  T-mfT  trrcujra  a  sordid  land,  and 

■  '^mii^.j,  ci  AidiA!"  replied  Tlieodore, 
•■  i:  I  iocx  r:  iz.<  ci-ir^e :  and  honciirLn<?  thee,  as 
i  £•:  £r:=:  ij*c  Crpii  of  Eiv  he^rt,  for  all  the 
i.:,:".r  dex>i*  ii:  I  have  seen,  and  loving  thee 
x\:r  j11  :he  iLini  cnes  :hou  Last  done  to  me  and 
siin:.  I  will  labvur  wi:h  ike  zeal  of  true  affec- 
tL:z*  :o  do  il:v  bidding  well."* 

As  he  spoke,  a  red  flush  came  over  Attila*3 
£>r>shead :  axMi  a  la^e  Tciu  that  wandered 
duough  ihe  brown  skin  of  his  uncovered 
irmples  swelled  and  wreathed  liko  a  make 
caught  under  the  foik  of  an  husbandman. 
Theodore,  hocrever,  marked  not  the  unwonted 
emotion,  and  went  on.  ^  Nor  do  I  doubt,* 
he  said,  '*  success  in  mj  undertmking ;  for,  in 
the  same  manner,  do  I  lore  and  honour  Mar- 
cian  for  the  same  noUe  deeds  and  the  Mine 
kindness  unto  me  and  mine.     I  hope,  I  trust,  I 
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think  that  he  loves  me  too,  and  therefore  do  I 
judge  that  I,  perchance  —  however  young  and 
inexperienced  I  may  he  —  that  I  may  succeed 
better  than  one  older  and  a  stranger.  Give  me 
but  to-morrow  for  repose,  and  on  the  following 
day  I  am  ready  to  set  out." 

"  Thanks  for  thy  willingness,  my  son,"  re- 
plied Attila,  *'  and  thanks  also  for  thy  love ;  but 
thy  young  limbs  scarcely  do  need  repose,  and 
the  time  thou  seekest  cannot  be  afforded  thee. 
By  the  first  ray  of  light  to-morrow  morning 
this  insolent  ambassador  must  leave  the  camp, 
and  thou  must  go  with  him  on  the  way.** 

Theodore's  countenance  fell,  "Alas!"  he 
said,  "  I  have  told  thee,  oh  King !  that  after 
many  a  painful  year  of  absence  I  have  found 
and  brought  with  me  my  promised  bride,  one 
to  whom  my  heart  is  tied  by  bonds  of  old  affec- 
tion, with  whom  my  childish  hours  were  spent, 
to  whom  the  thoughts  of  youth  have  all  been 
given  **      Attila  made  an  impatient  ges- 

ture with  his  hand.  "  Thou  hast  thyself  pro- 
mised, oh  King,"  added  Theodore  quickly,  "  to 
witness  and  confirm  our  union." 

F  2 
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**  And  so  I  \\-ill,"  answered  Attila  sharply, 
"  when  thou  returnest  firom  the  mission  on 
which  I  send  thee." 

"  Oh  let  it  be  before/'  exclaimed  Theo- 
dore eagerly  —  •*  oh  let  it  be  before.  I  ask 
but  a  day,  a  single  day,  and  then  all  can  go 
with  me  to  our  native  land,  my  bride,  my 
mother,  my  sister,  and  her  promised  husband, 
Ammian.  Once  more  re-established  in  peace, 
in  the  bright  country  of  our  birth,  all  my 
hopes  will  be  fulfilled,  and " 

**  And  thou  wilt  never  return  to  Attila,** 
said  the  deep  voice  of  the  King. 

**  On  my  life,  on  my  soul,  on  my  hopes  of 
happiness  in  tliis  life  and  hereafter/*  exclaimed 
Theodore  vehemently,  "  I  will  return  if  I  be  in 
life,  ere  two  months  be  over,  and  bring  thee 
an  account  of  my  mission  and  its  success.** 

^'  It  cannot  be,"  said  Attila  sternly  — "  it 
must  not,  and  it  cannot  be.  Youth,  I  will  not 
tempt  thee  by  granting^  thy  request  We  are 
all  subject  to  be  led  astray.  Nature  is  strong 
within  us,  is  stronger  fiir  than  all  good  resolu- 
tions ;  and  with  thy  bride,  thy  mother,  and  thy 
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(amily,  beneath  the  shield  of  Marcian,  in  thy 
native  land,  thou  wouldst  have  strong  tempt- 
ation to  remain,  and  bitter  agony  of  heart  to 
leave  them  all  and  come  back  hither.  I  say 
not  that  the  frail  thread  which  bound  thee 
to  return  would  even  then  be  broken ;  but  I 
say  that  Attila  will  never  willingly  stretch  it 
more  than  it  is  formed  to  boar.  Thy  mother 
and  thy  bride  shall  stay  with  me,  not  as  a 
pledge  for  thy  good  faith,  for  even  wert  thou 
to  prove  faithless,  Attila  would  never  injure 
those  beneath  his  protection ;  but  as  induce- 
ments to  make  thy  return  speedy  and  joyful. 
Thy  bridal  must  not  be  till  thou  hast  seen 
Mardan,  and  return  to  me.  Attila  has  said 
it,  and  his  words  are  not  revoked." 

The  angry  blood  rushed  up  into  Theodore's 
cheeki  and  his  eyes  sparkled  as  few  were  ac- 
customed to  flash  in  the  presence  of  that  mighty 
and  terrible  monarch.  "  Then,  oh  King,"  he  ex* 
claimed  in  a  sharp  voice,  '^  then,  oh  King " 

But  at  that  moment  a  hand  was  laid  upon 
his  arm,  and  Flavia,  anticipating  the  refusal  that 
was  abmit  to  burst  from  his  lips,  stood  by  his 
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side,  saying,  in  a  low  voice,  "  Go,  my  son,  go! 
obey  the  will  of  the  King!"  but  her  inter- 
position seemed  to  come  too  late,  for  the 
dark  thunder  cloud  of  wrath  had  gathered 
heavy  on  the  brow  of  Attila ;  and  while  the 
chieftains  near  gazed  with  painful  apprehen- 
sion on  the  unwonted  signs  of  emotion  which 
he  had  suffered  to  appear,  he  demanded,  in  a 
voice  that  rolled  like  distant  thunder  round 
the  hall,  ''  Darest  thou  dispute  the  commands 
of  Attila?" 

Theodore's  eye  quailed  not,  however,  under 
that  fierce  glance ;  and,  with  his  spirit  all  in 
arms,  as  it  was  at  that  moment,  he  might  have 
replied  with  words  that  would  have  sealed  his 
fate  for  ever :  but  without  waiting  to  hear  him 
speak,  Ildica,  tiembling  with  apprehension  for 
him  she  loved,  but  filled  with  energetic  reso- 
lution by  that  very  love  itself,  glided  past  hinii 
and,  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  Attila,  raised  her 
hands  towards  him  in  earnest  supplication. 

**  Forgive  him,  oh  mighty  King!**  she  criedi 
*'  forgive  him !  He  will  go  willingly ;  he  wiD 
go,  and  do  thy  bidding  truly  and  faithlaBy.    If 
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I  will  be  the  hostage  for  his  faith  and  his  obe- 
dience. Forgive  him,  oh  forgive  him!  and  let 
not  your  great  soul  be  moved  by  the  moment- 
ary rashness  of  one  v^ho  loves  thee  well,  and 
will  serve  thee,  as  he  has  served,  honestly, 
truly,  bravely,  zealously." 

The  doud  cleared  away  from  the  brow  of 
Attila,  as  he  gazed  upon  that  beautiful  crea- 
ture kneeling  at  his  feet,  and  he  replied  at 
once,  "  He  is  forgiven ;  let  him  do  our  bidding, 
and  return.  We  will  protect  thee  and  thy 
mother  till  he  comes  again,  and  none  shall 
harm  thee.  Thou  art  rash,  oh  Theodore,  and 
hasty  in  thy  youth ;  but  Attila  is  great  enough 
to  be  able  to  forgive :  and,  to  show  thee  that 
thou  art  quite  forgiven,  we  will  grant  thee 
one  favour.  But  yesterday  we  were  told  that 
yon  youth,  Ammian  thou  callest  him,  and  the 
maiden,  thy  sister,  were  plighted  to  each  other, 
and  that  for  his  and  her  sake  it  was  that  thou 
fleddest  from  Yalentinian.  Thou  thyself  must 
return  to  seek  thy  bride  and  her  mother ;  but 
if  thou  wilt,  thy  sister,  ere  the  earth  be  three 
days  older,  shall  give  her  hand  to  him,  and 
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follow  thee  with  our  presents  to  the  court  of 
Marcian." 

Theodore  turned  with  a  melancholy  smile  to 
Ammian  and  Eudochia,  who,  in  the  anxiety  of 
the  moment,  had  advanced  to  his  side.  He 
saw  happiness  in  the  bright  eyes  of  the  one, 
and  in  the  blushing  downcast  face  of  the  other ; 
and  then,  looking  again  towards  Attila,  he  re- 
plied, "  My  bitter  disappointment,  oh  King! 
shall  neither  make  me  selfish  nor  ungrateful.  I 
receive  your  ofier  as  a  favour,  and  am  thankful 
for  it  as  such.  Let  their  union  take  place,  oh 
King,  as  speedily  as  may  be,  and  let  them  join 
me  in  Thrace.  It  will  take,  at  least,  from  my 
mind  part  of  the  load  which  bears  it  down,  to 
see  them  in  peace  and  security.** 

"  Be  it  so,  then,"  replied  Attila — "  be  it  so. 
They  shall  follow  thee  quickly.  Thou  knowest 
thy  mission ;  thou  knowest  nr^  wilL  Early  to- 
morrow morning,  with  thine  own  attendants, 
and  t&ose  that  I  shall  send  unto  thee,  tboo 
settest  out  for  Constantinople.  So  fiune  thee 
well  upon  thy  journey!  All  now  may  go — 
Attila  seeks  rest.** 
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With  a  sad  but  'Calm  brow  Theodore  led 
Ddica  and  Flavia  from  the  great  hall  of  the  palace 
of  Tridentum,  to  a  distant  part  of  the  same 
buili^ngy  in  which  a  lodging  had  been  assigned 
to  them.  £udochia  and  Ammian  followed :  but 
no  one  spoke  for  some  time;  till  at  length, 
when  they  re*entered  the  chamber  from  which 
they  bad  been  siunmoned  to  the  presence  of 
Attila^  ndica  raised  her  eyes^  and  gazed  sor- 
rowfully in  the  face  of  her  lover.  Flavia,  too, 
paused  and  looked  upon  them  for  a  moment 
with  a  sad  and  heavy  heart,  and  then  beckon- 
ing to  Ammian  and  Eudochia,  she  quitted  the 
room,  and  left  the  two  alone. 

ndica  cast  herself  upon  the  bosom  of  Theo- 
dore, and  they  both  wept  bitterly^  "  Oh,  my 
Theodore !  oh,  my  beloved !  '*  cried  Ildica,  as 
soon  as  tears  would  let  her. 

He  pressed  her  to  his  heart  in  silence ;  but 
ere  he  could  find  words  to  reply,  the  door  of 
the  chamber  was  thrown  open  by  one  of  the 
household  slaves  of  Flavia  crying,  '*  One  of 
the  barbarian  kings,  noble  Theodore,  would 
speak  with  you  instantly;**  and  almost  as  he 
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him.  He  has  something  of  importance  to  tell 
me,  and  I  will  seek  thee  agam  instantly!  *' 

Ildica  made  no  reply,  hut  retired  into  the 
inner  chamber,  to  her  mother. 

**  Thou  hast  spoken  truly,  my  friend,"  con- 
tinued Arderic:  "  she  may  trust  in  me  when 
you  are  gone !  and  she  may  have  cause  to  trust. 
Attila  has  dealt  hardly  with  thee,  I  know  not 
why.  I  love  not  to  inquire  —  Let  me  not 
wrong  him  by  suspicions;  but  ever  since  that 
fatal  battle  in  Graul  he  has  been  an  altered 
man.  Had  he  been  always  thus,  he  would  never 
have  reached  the  height  of  power  he  has  at* 
tained.  He  has  grown  more  like  his  brother 
Bleda,  jealous,  hasty,  intemperate — ay,  and  de- 
ceitful too.  He  may  hide  his  future  purposes 
from  mine  eyes,  perchance;  but  Arderic  knows 
that  he  is  changed,  and  is  upon  his  guard.*' 

"  I  see  it  too,**  cried  Theodore — **  I  see  it 
too;  but  even  if  this  change  bodes  ill  to  me, 
what  can  I  do  to  guard  myself  against  it? 
What  evil,  think  you,  he  meditates  against 
me?" 

**  Nay,  I  cannot  tell,**  said  Arderic :    *'  I 
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know  not,  nor  will  pretend  to  guess ;  and  as  to 
guarding  against  it,  I  can  give  but  one  advice — 
return  as  speedily  as  may  be.  Lose  no  time; 
fear  not  to  kill  your  horses ;  and  as  you  named 
two  months  to  Attila  himself,  be  not  a  single 
hour  beyond  that  time,  as  you  value  happiness 
and  peace." 

"  But  why,''  exclaimed  Theodore,  "  whv 
think  you  that  his  wrath  points  more  parti- 
cularly to  me?" 

"  I  know  not  well  how  to  answer,"  replied 
Arderic     "  When  we  see  a  dull  grey  vapour 
gathering  over  the  western  sky,  we  say  there 
will  be  a  tempest  soon.    When  we  see  the  light 
clouds  making  the  mottled  heaven  look  like  a 
dappled  steed,   we  augur  it  wiU  rain.    Light 
signs  forbode  heavy  storms;  and  when  I  see 
many  a  changeful  variation  in  the  mood  of  a 
man  once  so  firm  and  stead&st,  I  am  apt  to 
»Mgur  evil,   and   to  guess  where  it  may  ftU. 
Towards  you,  to  whom  he  was  once  kind  as  the 
•Pringrain,  Attila  is  now  harsh  andficxtre,  and 
I  aiigue  thence  that,  for  some  cause,  you  hate 
lost  that  fiivour  which  shielded  you  hitherto.  But 
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there  is  another  reason  why  I  bid  you  be  upon 
your  guard.  You  once  tarried  long,  I  have  heardj 
in  the  house  of  Bleda,  the  brother  of  the  king, 
and  must  have  often  seen  his  daughter  Neva." 

"  Often,  very  often,**  answered  Theodore : 
**  a  sweet,  devoted,  beautiftd  girl,  whose  whole 
happiness  seemed  to  rest  in  doing  good  to 
others.     But  I  injured  her  not !  ** 

"  Thy  fate  seems  of  deep  interest  to  her," 
replied  Arderic,  with  a  passing  smile,  '*  for  she 
sought  me  out  this  evening,  as  we  were  en- 
camping on  the  hills  — ** 

"  Is  she  here,  then  ?"  cried  Theodore,  in  sur- 
prise. 

"  Yes,  and  thousands  of  others,**  answered 
Arderic :  "  the  camp  is  full  of  women.  One 
would  guess  we  were  going  to  people  some 
uncultivated  land,  for  we  bear  almost  all  our 
women  and  children  with  us.  But  Neva  is 
here;  for,  alas,  poor  girl,  her  home  is  now 
desolate.  Her  mother  died  some  few  weeks 
ago. — But,  as  I  have  said,  not  only  the  men 
of  the  land,  but  the  women  of  the  land  also, 
have  come  forth  to  war." 
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"  Then  I  shall  leare  iir 
dore,  "  with  a  lighter  heal 
women,  she  will  God  some 

"  Man;,  I  tnwt,"  aiuw 
let  me  tell  joa,  for  the  I 
fair  girl,  Blcda's  daughte: 
state  my  heart  has  often  a 
this  evening,  and,  calling 
Theodore,'  besought  me  t 
you  agMnst  your  enemi» 
somewhat  wild  and  rambl 
dent  she  had  reasons  to  t 
cned  you." 
"  Upon  the  journey?"  ( 
"  No,  no!"  rejoined  J. 
tell  you  my  own  suspicion) 
the  words  she  spoke.  "W 
taken ;  and  even  were  we 
could  be  of  no  avail,  ifyoa 
advice  I  have  given.  £ 
lose  not  an  hour  upon  the  n 
sion  quickly,  and  bring  bad 
bad,  without  delay.     Suffc 
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entangled  by  any  one  in  long  discussions  ;  but 
simply  tell  your  message^  receive  your  answer, 
and  return  within  tlie  space  that  you  yourself 
have  mentioned.  In  your  absence  I  will  pro- 
tect, as  far  as  may  be,  the  precious  pledges  that 
you  leave  behind :  my  wife  is  in  the  camp ; 
and  though  she  speaks  not  their  tongue,  our 
hearts,  oh  Theodore !  shall  speak  for  us.  Ar- 
deric  has  some  power,  and  it  shall  be  used  for 
your  service.  Now  £ure  you  well,  for  I  must 
We  jou  ;*'  and  pressing  Theodore  once  more 
in  his  arms,  he  turned  and  quitted  the  apart- 
ment. 

The  young  Roman  paused  for  a  moment  in 
deep  thought;  and  then,  with  a  heavy  heart, 
sought  those  from  whom  he  was  to  part  so 
soon. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

THE  MARRIAGE  AND  THE  DEATH. 

:nt  was  still  in  possession  of  the  Huns — 
thougb  the  main  body  of  their  innumerable 
host  had  passed  on — when^  on  the  third  day 
after  the  departure  of  Theodore,  two  young  and 
beautiful  beings  stood  before  the  altar  of  the 
high  church  of  that  venerable  city,  in  youth's 
brightest  day  to  pass  youth  s  brightest  hour. 
There  is  certainly,  in  that  peculiar  moment  of 
h^>piness  in  which  the  young  heart  of  woman 
plights  its  full  faith  to  the  man  she  loves, 
a  beautifying  influence,  which  gives  to  features, 
not  otherwise  remarkable,  a  loveliness  of  ex- 
pression that  they  possess  not  at  other  times. 
It  is  the  beaming  forth  of  the  sweet  chastened 
joy  of  fulfilled  hope  and  gratified  love :  it  is 
the  picture,  presented  by  the  speaking  £ice,  of 
many  of  those  beautiful  fedings  whereof  ex- 
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emal  loveliness  is  but  the  type  and  symbol. 
Toy,  timid  modesty,  pure  affection,  bright  hope, 
unshaken  faith,  the  fruition  of  long  nourished 
Irishes,  the  fiilfilment  of  the  brightest  expect- 
ation of  a  woman's  heart — all,  all  are  there 
when  she  kneels  before  the  altar  with  the  man 
fthe  loves,  to  bind  that  solemn  tie  which  nothing 
but  the  grave  should  break. 

There  knelt  Eudochia  by  the  side  of  Am- 
mian  ;  and  though  a  slight  shade  of  sympa- 
thising melancholy  stole  across  the  sunshine  of 
her  face,  when  she  turned  her  eyes  on  Ildica, 
yet  her  look  was  as  bright  as  hope  and  happi- 
ness could  make  it,  and  in  the  serious  but  still 
enthusiastic  countenance  of  her  young  lover 
might  be  read,  in  its  very  gravity,  a  deeper 
happiness  tlian  ever  his  lighter  smiles  betrayed. 

Ildica,  poor  Ildica,  had  twined  the  flowers  in 
the  fair  bride's  hair ;  and  though  a  tear  had  fallen 
upon  them,  spangling  their  sweet  leaves  like  a 
drop  of  morning  dew,  yet  she  had  struggled  hard 
to  banish  every  selfish  regret,  and  share  to  the 
full  in  the  joy  of  those  dear  beings,  whose 
union,  and,  aa  ahe  trusted,  whose  happiness,  that 
day  waa  to  secure. 
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Besce  Ecica   stood   her  mother ;  but  oh  ! 
rbai  X  sai  dtazige  had   the  passing  of  les^ 
r\\^.  ive   Tears  wrooeht  in  the  fidr  form  of 
FLivia.  srxe  first   we  saw  her  on  the  bright 
^?r?*  cf  the  Adriatic.     She  had  known  grief, 
deer   rriefL  before  that  period ;  she  had  tasted 
L:r[;ent,  and   undergone  misfortuDe  of 
is :  bat  there  is  a  time  of  life,  when 
t^   spring?  of  health,  and  sources  of  enjoy- 
mesi:.  £ow  op  so  full  and  bounteously,  tbat  the 
bios:  scc-rching'  heat  cannot  dij  them  np ;  when 
the  eanhcoake  itself  cannot  ovenrhehn  them ; 
v^s  sdQ  thej  flow  on,  nnder  the  fiercest  sun 
c£  szimm^r,  and  are  but  choked  vp  in  one  place 
to   b:i23t   fixth  and  sparkle  in  another.    Bat 
there  c«?me3  an  afler  p^nod^  when,  choked  up, 
and  zearir  obKterated  br  die  sands  of  time,  the 
fir?   ct   lesser  mislhrtiiBes  wiD  exhanst  them 
q:iite.  and  leaTe  die  cmptr  fimntain,  the  diied 
«p  sprinsr,  withoat  a  drop  of  water  to  notstea 
the  I5p  of  hope.     So  had  it  been  with  Flafia: 
Ae  MiAitMacA  of  her  eadr  yeazB,  theloasof 
her  loved  hfbandy  die  tjiuaj  cf  a  capridoos 
gfeedhp  wotKuAg  as  ^'^liip^t  WMOwnoody 


^atclilng  over  licr  orphan  clulJren,  liad  rcii- 
<itred  the  stream  of  life  cahn  and  dull,  but  had 
not  diminished  its  waters,  nor  seemed  likely  to 
shorten  its  course.  But  when  a  later  epoch 
of  existence  had  come  on,  and  £resh  sorrows, 
labours,  anxieties,  and  cares,  had  fallen  fSEist 
about  her,  the  veiy  hopes  she  had  nourished, 
and  the  placid  joys,  which  had  rendered  life  ver- 
dant, faded  by  the  wintry  blast  of  late  disap- 
pointment, like  the  withered  leaves  of  winter 
trees  above  a  fountain,  had  dropped  fast  and 
thick,  and  filled  up  the  very  well  of  life  itself. 
Her  step  was  feeble  ;  her  once  bright  eye  was 
dim ;  and  though  the  graceful  line  of  that  fair 
form  remained,  though  the  black  hair  was  little 
more  silvery  than  before,  and  the  white  teeth 
had  lost  none  of  their  ivory  purity,  yet  the 
pallor  of  her  coimtenance,  the  bloodless  lip,  the 
languid  drooping  eyelid,  and  the  quick,  difficult, 
respiration,  all  spoke  that  ^'  the  body  was 
broken  by  its  cares  and  labours,*'  and  the  spirit, 
weary  of  its  ruined  tenement,  was  hesitating 
whether  it  should  not  fly  for  repose. 

She  gazedi  however,  vrith  a  bright  and  cheer- 
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AzLTiiii  izii  H-iociiA,  as  ihc^ 


Vt.^  -  i:  lut-uTr  ii.il  ssbrrei  tot.  viiicih  »he,  loo. 
i:cei  tii£  "itZit^ei  To^ili  sac^re  for  them  as 
iLsiii  Ltrniciisas  as  this  •■■ar.i  ooiiid  bestow. 
Silt  iifn^r-  fell  -wiiiir.  her  bafican.  lise  up  ai 
lir  s:ri:.  iiir  rjf'SjJirr  c-f  briri':  hopes,  and  as- 
pirLii:c:;>  jiLSsei  tw-aj.  and  lie  Fpiin^  of  life  lor 
liir  zi^'jSitz-i  STweimore  freelir.  TheT,  as  ihev 
j:ijkr-L  i.po=.  be  J.  s£T  a  happv  cliange,  and 
cl&fiiecjed  iiifdr  own  Leans  bj  the  thougni 
iLa:  iiei  healih  was  better,  azid  looked  forward 
tc  ilif  fzTsrey  with  hopes  far  her  as  well  as  for 
lifziiSierres- 

ChLen^  hawerer,  were  present  in  the  church ; 
and  ArrTia  "KTm^f^  with  arms  folded  on  his 
bosc'in,  stxxd  not  inatxentare  to  the  words  which 
a  Christian  priest  addieawd  to  the  £ur  jom^ 
beinp  met  together  there,  to  be  patted  no 
more.  Tliat  priest  was  a  Tenexmble  ^iwi  a  fear- 
less man;  and  after  his  blearing  bad  been 
spc^en,  and  the  indiasoliible  contnct  sealed,  he 
poured  forth  an  exbostatian  to  maintam  and 
bold  fitft  the  pmer  fidtb,  in  wbicb  tbcj  bad  beea 
edocatedy  toodiing  boldl j  oo  tbe  ^l^i^-frw^*^  J 
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his  holy  religion  as  contrasted  with  the  pagan 
superstition  of  many  who  heard  him,  and  ap- 
peah'ng  to  the  consciences  of  all  men  to  decide 
whether  sublime  purity  of  soul  and  body  were 
not  the  doctrines  which  God  might  teach,  and 
men  revere. 

Attila  listened  in  silence,  though  many  of 
the  barbarian  chieftains  around  fro>vned  angrily 
to  hear  their  ancient  faith  assailed  from  the 
h'ps  of  one  of  a  people  whom  the}'  looked 
upon  as  conquered  and  trodden  upon  under 
foot.  Attila,  however,  listened,  as  we  have  said, 
in  silence ;  and  only  twice  during  all  that  cere- 
mony did  he  take  his  eyes  from  the  priest,  to 
turn  them  for  a  moment  upon  the  lovely  coun- 
tenance of  Ildica,  and  glance  over  that  un- 
rivalled form  which  might  well  have  made  the 
sculptor  blush  at  his  imperfect  works.  They 
were  withdrawn  as  quickly  as  turned  thither, 
and  he  fixed  them  on  the  priest  again,  and 
listened  to  his  glowing  eloquence  as  one  who 
could  admire,  though  unconvinced. 

The  ceremony  was  over,  the  prayer  prayed, 
the  exhortation  made.     The  feet  of  Ammian's 
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Lrrse  w-ia  heard  wither:  p-^wins  impatientlj 
til-?  rr^'zui :  i*  liirer  ^!iich  was  to  Vear  Eu- 
r:oc.Li  in:o  Thnce  was  t>reT>a;r&d :  the  slaves 
T^o  ■arer*  to  icccmpanj  her.  and  the  guaid? 
"3P^.:ii  Atiila  rid  directed  to  condac?  them  in 
siren-  ::  tie  frcntiers  of  the  Elastem  empire, 
•T-cd  Tisij  beiore  the  gate.  But  when  the 
rrlierrxa:  ani  the  bnde  rose  up  Srom  the  altar, 
TT.'zz'^z  TzrzLnz  to  bid  their  mother  farewell, 
iiirj  advinced  hand  in  'n.md  to  Attib.  and  bieh 
:  .-•re tier  i:  his  leet- 

"  O'-.  rrea:  Kin^!"  said  Ammiin.  "thou 
Lir:  nide  ::*  hiDt>v.  and  we  have  to  beseedi 
tire  tc  iid  Te:  one  fiToor  more.  To  retuni 
!izto  cur  nitive  land  is  joy,  for  we  love  no  land 
like  :har :  but  if  our  mother  return  not  with 
i2*,  the  jcy  withers,  and  like  a  flower  in  the 
cigiit.  It  may  be  beautiful,  but  we  cannot  see 
it,  for  want  of  the  simshine  to  make  it  expand. 
Let  U5  beseech  thee,  then,  oh  Kix^!  crown  thy 
gmt  goodness  unto  us,  and  either  let  our 
mother  and  our  sistn  bear  us  company  on  the 
way,  or  let  us  remain  here  tiD  they  may  go 
there  too.** 
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Attila  listened  with  the  same  calm  steadfast 
look  whichy  in  former  days,  used  never  to  be 
absent  &om  his  countenance ;  and  no  feature  of 
his  face  could  have  betrayed  the  slightest  emo« 
tion  produced  by  the  words  of  Ammian.  When 
the  youth  had  done^  he  replied,  *'  Thy  mother 
and  thy  sister  must  not  depart ;  and  I  have  pro- 
mised the  son  of  Paulinus  that  thou  shouldst 
join  him  with  his  sister  in  Thrace.*' 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  thought  deeply, 
turned  his  eyes  to  Ildica  and  Flavia,  and  then 
added,  *'  Nevertheless,  ye  shall  stay  or  go  as 
your  mother  wiUs.  J£  ye  go  not,  the  breach 
of  the  promise  be  upon  you.  Attila  has  pre- 
pared to  fulfil  it ;  but  he  will  not,  he  cannot, 
drive  a  son  from  a  mother,  and  that  mother  ill 
as  she  is." 

Ammian  and  Eudochia  ross  and  clung  to 
Flavia,  each  exclaiming,  '*  Oh  let  us  stay,  my 
mother !  let  us  stay  till  Theodore  returns !  '* 

Flavia  pressed  them  to  her  heart,  and  kissed 
the  tair  brow  of  that  sweet  girl :  but  she  did 
not  reply  for  some  moments ;  while  Eudochia, 
linking  her  hand  in  that  of  Ildica,  exclaimed^ 
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*•  PWiftd  for  us,  dear  Ildica!  Plead  for  us,  my 
ss;^!'*  and  Ddkm  turned  her  lustrous  eyes 
ap?c  b«r  mother,  as  if  doubting  and  inquiring 
v^:  $^  should  do. 

T.^  Flsria  it  was  a  moment  of  the  most 
aftt^^Bif  Tois,  to  which  the  heart  of  any  mortal 
Wuu:  can  he  suligect  —  It  was  the  struggle 
«r  £';irr  apdnst  the  tmderest,  the  noblest,  of 
JLYTTifcT  jLf&<doiis. — It  was  a  dying  mother 
Tuiicin;  coe  v>:  her  chOdzen  in  safetT,  with  the 
::rr  v/  nerer  beholding  him  again,  even 
cci^CNi  to  leare  anodier  in  the  midst  of 
wiibc«t  anv  sopport.  It  was  a  moment 
x'^i^.tsc  rr:estse,  incoletafale  pain;   and  yet  she 


cabalTy  ''it  must  not 
Ammian,  do  not  agitate 
m%ht  wait  ibr  yoo. 
T  Ins  retam.     At  dD 
time  that  we  are 
eTea  to 

«Go, 
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"  Must  it  be^  my  mother  ?"  cried  Ammian. 

'*  It  must,  beloved !  ^  answered  Flavia,  kissing 
"  Take  her,  oh  take  her,  firom  me,"  she 
added,  unclasping  the  arms  of  Eudochia, 
idio  clung  round  her  knees  weeping.  "  Dear, 
affectionate  girl,  fSeurewell !  Take  her,  Ammian, 
take  her !  Grod's  blessing  and  her  mother's  be 
upon  you,  my  sweet  children!**  Ammian  raised 
Eudochia,  and  half  bore,  half  led  her  from  the 
church. 

The  eyes  of  Attila  remained  fixed  upon  the 
countenance  of  Flavia,  with  a  deep,  earnest, 
oontemplatiye  gaze,  which  might  have  been 
painful  to  her,  had  not  other  feelings  absorbed 
every  thought;  and  when,  as  Ammian  and 
Eudochia  disappeared  through  the  portal,  Flavia 
raised  her  robe  to  her  eyes,  and  for  the  first 
time  wept,  Attila,  the  stem,  dark,  Attila  him- 
self was  moved,  and  pressing  his  sinewy  hand 
upon  his  bron^  he  exclaimed  aloud,  '*  Noble, 
noble  woman  1  ^  Then  turned,  and,  as  if  stung 
by  some  sudden  pang,  strode  hastily  out  of  the 
church. 

There  came  a  sound  of  rude  music  from 
▼OL.  ni.  o 
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without,  and  of  young  Toices  singing,  as  a 
troop  of  boys  and  girls,  gathered  together  for  the 
marriage,  accompanied  Eudochia  and  Ammian 
on  their  way  to  the  gate  of  the  city.  But  oh, 
how  strange  and  harsh  sounded  that  bridal  song 
upon  the  ears  of  the  sad  few  who  remained 
within  the  church !  Flaria  stood,  and  wept ; 
and  the  large  drops  rolled  slowly  over  the  &ir 
check  of  Ildica.  But  at  length  Arderic,  who 
had  not  followed  Attila  when  he  departed,  ad- 
vanced, and  in  a  kindly  tone,  which  spoke  to 
their  hearts,  notwithstanding  his  small  know- 
ledge of  their  language,  bade  them  take  com- 
fort, 

'*  "Let  us  leare  this  place,**  he  said  at  length. 

**  You  have  need,  lady,  of  repose :  to-morrow 

morning,    or  at  latest   to-morrow  night,  the 

last  of  our  forces  quit  Tridentum.     It  were 

needful  for  thee  to  pass  all  the  intervening  time 

in  repose ;   and  if  thou  wouldst  take  some 

simples,  such  as  our  people  know  well  how  to 

prepare,  it  might  give  thee  strength  for  the 

journey.   But  let  us  quit  this  place  — tiie  a^t 

of  it  only  makes  thee  grieve.** 


'^  Let  those  sounds  cease  without,  and  then 
I  will  go^"  replied  Flavia ;  and  as  soon  as  all 
was  quiet  in  the  street,  the  mother  and  the 
daughter,  left  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  strange 
and  barbarous  host,  took  their  sad  way  back 
towards  the  dwelling  which  they  had  inhabited 
since  their  arrival  in  the  city  of  Trent  There 
Arderic  left  them ;  and  entering  into  their  own 
apartments,  Flavia  sent  away  all  the  slaves. 

As  soon  as  she  was  alone  with  her  daughter, 
to  the  surprise  and  grief  of  Ildica,  the  lady 
sunk  upon  her  knees,  at  her  own  child's  feet. 
"  Pardon  me,  Ildica,  pardon  your  mother,"  she 
said — **  Pardon  yoiur  mother,  if,  in  the  agony 
of  this  day,  and  in  the  anxiety  to  secure  safety 
and  happiness  for  one  child,  I  have  failed  to 
purchase,  even  at  his  risk,  support  and  protec- 
tion for  another.*' 

Ildica  cast  her  arras  around  her,  and  striving 
hard  to  smile,  she  said,  *'  Alas,  alas!  dear  mother, 
why  should  you  ask  pardon  of  me!  Know 
you.  not  that  your  Ildica  would  gladly,  willingly, 
flierifice  every  thing,  but  virtue,  and  honour, 
and  the  love  of  those  who  love  her,  to  secure 

G  » 
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the  happiness  of  her  dear  hrother,  and  the 
sweet  sister  of  her  infancy.  Oh  no,  think  not 
that  I  regret  even  for  a  moment  that  you  have 
sent  them  from  us,  if  by  their  presence  they 
could  not  have  comforted  and  supported  you. 
ndica  has  a  resolute  heart,  my  mother,  and  can 
bear,  with  strong  determination,  whatever  fate 
her  God  may  send  her.  With  her  own  hand  she 
can  protect  her  honour,  if  need  should  be ;  and 
she  fears  nothing  else:  for  death  is  little  terrible 
to  her,  and  that  is  the  worst  that  can  befall.** 

*'  But,  alas !  you  know  not  all,  my  child," 
answered  Flavia,  sinking  into  the  seat  to  which 
her  daughter  led  her,  but  still  holding  Ildica's 
hand,  and  gazing  in  her  face.  **  Dear  beloved 
girl,  I  am  dying  !  ** 

*'  Speak  not  such  cruel  words,  dear  mother," 
replied  Ildica,  not  knowing  how  terribly  the 
ravager  had  proceeded  in  the  frame  of  the  loved 
being  who  was  now  her  only  support.  '*  I  sec, 
indeed,"  she  added,  "  that  you  are  far  from 
weU;  but  I  trust  that  fiitigue  and  anxie^is 
the  chief  cause,  and  that  now  you  have  seen  so 
happy  an  event  as  the  marriage  of  our  dear 
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Ammian  with  Eudochia ;  now  that  you  know 
them  to  be  in  safety;  now  that  the  speedy 
prospect  of  returning  to  our  own  land  is  open 
before  us ;  now  that  nothing  is  wanting  to  our 
future  peace  and  happiness  but  Theodore's  re- 
turn— I  trust,  I  hope,  I  am  sure,  dear  motheri 
that  joy  will  prove  a  good  physician,  and  restore 
you  quite,^ 

"  Hdica,"  answered  Flavia,  "  let  us  not  de- 
ceive ourselves,  my  child.  I  shall  never  see 
the  Dalmatian  shores  again.  How  long  this 
shattered  prison  may  keep  the  struggling  spirit 
in  its  ruined  walls,  I  know  not ;  but  in  my 
bosom  there  is  kept  a  fatal  calendar,  whereon 
is  marked  how  much  each  day  takes  from  the 
small  remaining  store  of  life,  and  I  feel  that 
that  store  is  nearly  gone.  Like  a  spendthrift 
with  his  treasure,  Ildica,  I  would  now  fain 
hoard  the  little  that  remains,  but  know  not 
how,  and  fear  that  it  will  fail  me  soon.  When, 
five  days  ago,  we  halted  by  the  little  lake  in 
those  grand  mountains,  I  felt  that  death  was 
coming,  but  still  thought  that  repose  might 
keep  him  yet  at  bay,  and  give  me  time  to 
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reach  some  surer  resting  place.     But  in  that 

day's  repose,  the  active  enemy  still  strode  on 

his  way  ;  the  next  day's  journey  brought  him 

nearer  still;  and  the  sad  scene  of  your  dear 

Theodore's  parting  led  him  onward  almost  to 

the    door.      I   have   shut    my   ear  while   he 

knocked,  listening   to    Hope  while  Ammian's 

bridal  has  gone  forward  ;  but  I  felt  that  Death 

went  with  me  into  that  church,  and  has  come 

bitfaer  to  sit  beside  me  till  I  follow  him  to  a 

br%hter  land^  where  the  dark  herald  leares  us 

ibr  ever  at  the  gate.** 

Edica  wept  lutterly ;  and  her  mother,  after 

pausing  for    several    minutes,    proceeded:  — 

''  Must   I   tell   thee  not   to  weep,  my  child! 

Nay,  I  will  not  do  thee  so  much  wrong !    Yes, 

weep,  my  Ildica !  weep  as  I  would  weep  for 

thee  ;  but  listen  to  me.     I  have  said  that  I  fdt 

myself  dying  when  in  yon  church  I  sent  fiom 

us  Ammian  and  Eudochia.     I  sent  them  fiom 

us,  knowing  that  I  might  soon  have  to  leave 

thee  here  alone,  in  the  midst  of  a  faarbanm 

P^ple,  tiU  thy  Theodore,  thy  husband,  ihill 

xetum- alone,  with  none  to  protect  thee  but 
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domestic  slaves^  who^  though  fSEuthful  and  at- 
tached^ are  still  hut  slaves.  Was  not  this 
cruel,  Hdica  ?     Wilt  thou  forgive  me  ?  " 

*'  Forgive  you,  dear  mother!"  cried  Ildica, 
looking  up  reproachfully  at  the  very  thought  of 
forgiveness  being  necessary ;  *'  think  you  that 
for  my  selfish  sorrows  I  would  have  had  Am- 
mian  and  Eudochia  stay  in  scenes  of  danger 
when  peace,  and  joy,  and  safety  were  before 
them  ?  If  peril  awaits  me,  Ammian  could  not, 
with  his  single  hand,  have  averted  it.  K  Death 
be  following  me,  too,  in  any  shape,  he  could 
not  have  shielded  me  from  the  lifted  dart ;  and 
—  for  the  sake  of  a  few  kind  words  and  tender 
consolations,  the  balm  of  sympathy,  and  the 
fine  elixir  of  kind  familiar  looks  to  soothe  and 
cure  a  wounded  heart — think  you,  dear  mother, 
that  I  would  have  perilled  his  young  happiness, 
and  perhaps  cast  the  cloud  of  misfortune  over 
his  whole  life  ?  No,  let  me  meet  the  coming 
ills  alone.  There  are  many  with  whom  I 
would  gladly  share  the  cup  of  joy ;  but  none 
whom  I  would  force  to  drink  a  part  of  the 
bitterer  draught  which  I  am  bound  to  quafi*. 

a  4 


Tou,  dear  motber !  oh,  tlMxe  is  no- 
ihiog  to  forgive  1 " 

-  Dear  Ldica,**  cried  FUviji,  pressing  her  to 
her  bosozxi,  ''  DoUe,  beloved,  girl !  Sure,  sure 
I  am  xhii,  thzough  whatever  scenes  the  will  of 
Heaven  mav  lead  you,  vou  will  bear  up  nobly 
scili,  and  never,  never  forget  that  you  are  the 
daughter  of  a  Roman.  Remember,  Ildica  — 
oh.  ever  remember — the  land  and  race  from 
which  you  spring.  Think  of  their  great 
deeds  and  stead£u»t  courage.  Remember  that, 
amongst  the  best  and  greatest  of  our  ancient 
names,  your  &ther  might  have  boldly,  con- 
fidently written  down  his  own;  and,  whenever 
didiculnr  ox  peril  &lls  iqwn  you,  think  how  a 
Roman  of  old  days  would  then  have  acted, 
and  so  act !  * 

*'  I  willy  my  mother,**  cried  Ildica^  sinking 
ou  her  knees  beside  Havia ;  "  I  promise  you, 
by  all  which  is  most  sacred,  that  I  will !  No- 
ilLing  shall  ever  make  me  tcaget  that  I  am  a 
patrician's  child,  bound  by  my  nobility  of  Uood 
to  coble  conduct.  And  should  the  time  erer 
come  that  I  must  be  tried,  the  names  of  ny 
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ancestors  shall  not  be  blotted  out  from  tlie  roll 
of  fame  by  any  weakness  of  mine.  I  promise 
it !  I  vow  it!**  and,  with  high  resolution  beam- 
ing in  her  beautiful  eyes,  she  rose,  and  stood 
in  the  majesty  of  loveliness  by  her  dying  mo- 
ther's side. 

"  May  God  bless  you,  and  give  you  strength 
in  all  things,  my  true  child !  **  Flavia  answered ; 
"  and  yet,  Ildica,  avoid  all  such  trials ;  turn 
firom  all  such  dangers  when  you  may.  Seek 
not  for  dangers,  but  act  boldly  in  them.  And 
now,  my  child,  one  more  direction,  and  I  leave 
you  to  the  keeping  of  your  own  heart,  and 
God's  directing  Spirit.  K  I  should  not  live, 
which  is,  indeed,  beyond  all  likelihood,  to  wit- 
ness Theodore's  return,  let  no  vain  sorrow  for 
the  dead  restrain  you  from  giving  him  your 
hand  at  once.  If  but  a  single  day  have  passed 
since  the  grave  has  closed  over  me,  meet  at  the 
altar  with  the  tear  of  memory  dimming  the  eye 
of  hope  ;  but  delay  not  your  union  by  a  single 
hour.  Wed  him,  my  Ildica!  wed  your  be- 
loved without  a  hesitation ;  and  fly  with  him, 
as  speedily  as  may  be,  to  our  dear,  beautiful 
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luii.  where  peace  and  safety  shaD  attend  you. 
To  rim.  Bdica,  to  him  only  of  all  the  world,  could 
I  give  Tou  without  a  fear,  without  a  sigh  —  to 
hizc.  ncble,  jsst,  wise,  braTe,  firm  yet  tender, 
geaercTiLS  yet  prudent,  ardent  yet  temperate. 
Oh,  EiicA !  oh  that  I  could  see  that  day !  my 
las:  brl^test  hope,  my  fondest  wish,  my  only 
rgr-.A'>'":^  aspiration  on  this  side  of  the  grave 
woul.i  ther:  be  lulniled :  and,  as  calmlv  as  for  a 
harrT  sltxr.  I  could  lav  down  mv  head  in  the 
tocir.  ,ir-i  s^y.  •  Come,  quiet  Death  1  life  has 
a^  :izj.52.ec  wea . 

The  :ejLr>  sti>?amed  anew  down  the  cheeks  of 
LikM:  and  her  mothto-,  after  a  short  pause, 
crew  her  ccnily  to  her,  kissed  her  pure  brow, 
and  aided,  **  Now  leaTie  me,  my  sweet  child, 
for  one  half  hour.  We  shall  botk  be  the  better 
of  a  brief  solitude." 

Eiica  withdrew  withoat  reflj ;  for  she 
aoGght  not  to  add  to  her  modier'a  cnotions  bj 
eflK>cions  of  her  own*  In  her  owb  i4fili«^ 
she  turned  the  honr-glm^  neither  to  fidl  short 
of  nor  to  exeecd  the  ipaee  of  time  that  Ikfia 
had  appointed;  and  die  woM  6m  km  bent 
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her  thoughts  to  contemplate  all  the  firowning 
features  of  her  present  fate^  and  the  still  darker 
countenance  of  the  future.  She  felt,  however, 
that  to  do  so  would  unfit  her  mind  for  the  task 
of  soothing  and  consoling  the  last  days  of  her 
mother  ;  she  felt  that  she  might  he  shaken  and 
overwhelmed  by  the  burdens  which  she  was 
destined  at  different  times  to  bear,  if  she  siif* 
fered  imagination  to  attempt  to  raise  them  all 
up  at  once,  in  order  to  feel  and  try  their  weight. 
She  resolved,  then,  that  she  would  not  contem- 
plate them,  until  they  came  upon  her  one  by 
one ;  and,  murmuring  the  holy  maxim  of  Him 
who  alone  could  teach  us  the  wisdom  from  on 
high,  "  Sufficient  for  the  day  bp  the  evil 
thereof,"  she  sank  upon  her  knees,  and  passed 
the  half  hour  in  prayer.  When  she  rose,  she  was 
calm  and  prepared,  feeling  that,  though  philo- 
sophy may  teach  us  to  resist  firmly  the  evils  of 
life,  it  is  only  religion  that  can  teach  us  to  bear 
them  meekly. 

Her  mother  received  her  with  a  smile ;  and 
she  too  was  calmer — for  the  fatal  truth  had  been 
spoken  between  them,  the  dark  secret  had  been 
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told ;  and  Flavia  herself,  prepared  to  die,  ws^ 
glad  to  have  prepared  Ildica  for  her  death.  The 
rest  of  the  day  passed   over  tranquilly;  and 
Flavia  seemed  relieved,  and  even  better.   There 
was  a  slight  flush  upon  her  cheek,  which,  though 
it  was  not  exactly  the  rosy  hue  of  health,  gave 
a  false  appearance  of  returning  powers.    Her 
eye,  too,  was  bright,  and  she  breathed,  or  fan- 
cied that  she  breathed,  with  less  difficulty.   She 
cherished  no  hope,  however;  and  Ildica  was  not 
deceived  into  the  belief  that  her  mother  could 
recover.     Her  disposition  had  once  been  fiill  of 
hope ;  but  the  spring  had  hiin  so  long  under  a 
heavy  weight,  that  it  had  lost  its  elasticicitj; 
and  the  evening  passed  calmly,  but  not  cheer- 
fully. 

At  length,  towards  her  usual  hour  of  re- 
tiring to  rest,  Flavia  took  out  of  a  casket  a 
golden  bracelet  of  an  antique  form,  and,  laying 
it  on  her  knee,  gazed  upon  it  thoughtfully.  It 
had  been  the  first  present  that  she  had  received 
from  her  dead  husband,  and  in  all  her  wander- 
ings, imder  every  blast  of  adversity,  that  bracelet 
still  had  remained  with  her.   She  had  woin  it  on 


^'^^^sljoresof  Dalinatia;  it  had  been  carried  forth 
^dst  the  rocking  of  the  earthquake ;  it  had 
been  restored,  with  other  property,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Attila,  after  having  been  taken  by  the 
Huns ;  she  had  possessed  it  amongst  the  Alani ; 
8he  had  carried  it  with  her  to  Rome  ;  she  had 
bought  it  thence  to  where  she  sat  even  then* 
Every  night,  through  a  long  life,  she  had  gazed 
upon  that  token  of  early  affection ;  and  now, 
with  her  thoughts  turning  to  her  husband,  she 
looked  upon  it  again,  thinking,  '^  I  go  to  join 
him,  where  we  shall  never  be  separated  more ! " 
As  she  thus  thought,  she  tried  to  clasp  it  on 
her  arm;   but  suddenly  it   slipped   from   her 
fingers,  rolled  from  her  knee,  and  dropped  upon 
the  ground.   With  a  quick  motion,  she  stooped 
forward  to  catch  it  ere  it  fell,  or  pick  it  up. 
Then    suddenly  pressed    her  hand  upon   her 
breast,  and  sunk  back  upon  the  cushions  that 
supported  her,  exclaiming,  *'  My  child!   my 
Ddica!** 

Hdica  darted  forward,  and  caught  the  hands 
that  her  mother  now  extended  towards  her. 
The  lips  of  Flavia  still  moved,  but  no  sound 
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followed:  she  fixed  her  eyes,  with  a  look  of 
deep  love,  upon  her  child;  the  brightness  of  bebg 
was  still  there ;  the  flame  of  life's  lamp  shone 
in  them  still  brightly ;  but,  in  a  moment  after,  it 
waxed  dim  and  faint :  light  and  life,  lustre  and 
meaning,  passed  away;  the  jaw  fell;  the  fea- 
tures became  rigid;  and  the  grey  hue  of  vacant 
death  spread  over  the  soul-less  countenance.  A 
loud  long  shriek  rang  through  those  apartments ; 
and  when  the  slaves  rushed  in,  they  found  their 
mistress  dead,  where  she  sat,  and  her  daughter 
lying  senseless  at  her  feet.  J 
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CHAP.  VIIL 

THE   ANTICIPATIONS    OF    EVIL. 

Long  and  dark  was  the  sleep  that  fell  upon 
ndica:  the  over-wrought  mind^  the  over-excited 
feelings,  the  heart  and  brain,  stretched  beyond 
their  bearing  to  support  each  other,  had  worked 
in  the  mortal  irame  that  complete  overthrow  of 
the  equipoise,  which  such  a  state  almost  inva- 
riably will  produce.  The  sleep  of  lldica*s  mind 
— *  for  the  reasoning  soul  remained  asleep  long 
after  the  eyes  had  opened  again  to  the  light  of 
day,  after  her  mother's  death  —  was  not  the 
sleep  which  brings  repose ;  and  when  at  length 
she  really  woke,  and  gazed  about  her  with  full 
returning  consciousness,  she  found  an  unknown 
scene  around  her. 

She  was  stretched  upon  a  rich  couch,  round 
which  fell  the  hangings  of  a  tent ;  and  though 
two  of  her  own  female  attendants  sat  at  the 
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who  sat  beside  her-— ''you  are  better;  I  see 
you  are  better."  And  though  the  tongue  in 
which  she  spoke  was  but  a  mixture  of  Latin 
with  her  barbarian  dialect,  yet  her  looks  spoke 
eloquently,  and  Ildica  b^an  to  remember,  or 
rather  to  guess,  who  she  was. 

Neva  watched  her  gently  and  assiduously; 
and  Ildica  recovered  health  and  strength ;  and 
grateful  and  tender  did  she  feel  towards  that  fair 
companion,  who  wound  herself  day  by  day  so 
closely  round  her  heart,  that  she  only  won- 
dered  that  Theodore  could  have  continued  to 
love  Bdica/  when  he  had  imknowingly  won  the 
heart  of  Neva.  But  though  Tldica  recovered 
rapidly,  that  illness  had  wrought  a  change* 
She  remained  long  in  deep  silent  fits  of  thought. 
Sometimes,  when  she  was  spoken  to,  her 
mind,  intensely  occupied  with  the  dark  past 
or  the  dim  future,  seemed  to  deaden  her  ear, 
and  she  made  no  reply.  But  what  was  still 
more  strange,  she  spoke  of  her  mother,  she 
talked  of  her  death,  she  inquired  of  her  burial, 
without  a  tear  moistening  her  eyelids.  She 
would  fiiin  have  wept;  she  longed  to  do  so; 
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bus  ao  ircpa^  no  kiad-relieviiig  drops,  came  from 
die  dried  op  well  lo  give  her  ease.  Her  mother 
a-nrt  Theodore  were  the  two  great  themes  of  her 
thcui^iiii:  and  of  her  lover's  coznixig  back,  she 
taHud  'sviii  j»:t  ind  smiles  to  her  own  »i- 
tendanii  :  buz*  with  kindlj  care,  which  showed 
how  rlioc^hufui  she  was  for  others,  she  avoided, 
9s  iir  n  possible,  the  mexLtion  of  his  name  to 


Bleda's  daoghter,  xndeed,  was  now  her  chief 
companion;  shared  the  same  tent,  and  qient 
whole  hoars  with  bar  on  each  siioeec£ng  day. 
On  ndfca.  slie  seemed  to  look  as  on  a  supeivx 
bexn^:  ind  seated  at  her  feet,  with  her  am 
resting  oa  the  fair  Dahnacian*s  knee,  she  woold 
gaze  up  into  her  £ice,  trace  all  those  beandfal 
lines,  and  mark  the  full  histrons  eve.  the  swell- 
tog  lip,  and  clear  and  roonded  nostril,  pore  and 
defined^  but  soft  and  graceful,  as  if  chisdkd 
from  the  Parian  marble.   Thus  she  would  gaae, 
and  think  in  her  own  mind,  that  it  was  ao 
wcHider  such  a  &ce  and  fima  as  that»  with  soA 
a  spirit  as  shone  through  all  that  bcau^,  had 
hghted  and  kept  alive,  as  pure  and  unextiA- 
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guished  as  the  fire  of  Vesta,  the  flame  of  loye 
within  the  heart  of  one  worthy  of  her  —  within 
a  heart  incapable  of  forgetfuhiess  or  falsehood. 

Twice  only  did  it  happen  that  Ildica,  who, 
howeyer  sadly  her  own  heart  might  be  wrungi 
forgot  not  easily  the  feelings  of  another,  men* 
tioned  even  the  name  of  Theodore  in  the  hear- 
ing of  Nera.  The  first  time  the  fair  girl 
coloured  and  looked  down  ;  but  the  second  she 
was  sitting,  as  we  have  said,  at  Hdica's  feet ;  and 
though  her  countenance  glowed,  she  gazed  up^ 
and  asked,  "  When  you  saw  him,  did  he  never 
mention  Nera's  name  ?  ** 

Bdica  bent  down  her  head,  and  kissed  the  fair 
girFs  brow,  saying,  ''  Yes,  dear  Neva,  he  did 
mention  you." 

*'And  what  did  he  say  7*^  demanded  Neva, 
burying  her  fiwe  in  Ildica's  robe  —  "  what  did 
he  say  ?  •* 

'*  He  told  me,"  answered  Ildica,  pressing  her 
hand  gently,  *'  he  told  me  how  kind  and  good 
you  had  been  to  him ;  how  you  attended  him  in 
sickness,  saved  him  by  your  care  from  death, 
and  rescued  him  in  his  moment  of  utmost  danger 
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from  the  hands  of  those  who  would  have  slain 
him.  He  told  me  all,  dear  Neva,  he  told  me  all." 
Neva  cast  herself  upon  Udica's  bosom  and 
wept,     **Then  he   told  you,'*  she  murmured 
through  her  tears,  *'  how  I  loved  him,  and  how 
kindly  and  gently  he  soothed  the  feelings  he 
could  not  return ;  how  nobly  and  honestly  he 
told  me  that  he  loved  another,  whom  he  must 
ever  love." 

ndica  pressed  her  in  her  arms ;  and,  raising 
her  eyes  towards  heaven,  she  said  in  a  low  voice, 
"Oh  God!  why  should  I  hope  to  be  happj, 
when  this  sweet  being  is  wretched?'* 

"  Nay,  nay,  Ildica,"  cried  Neva,  starting  back, 
as  her  ear   caught    those   words,  *'  I  am  not 
wretched  ;  I  am  as  happy  as  my  state  will  admit ; 
I  am  happy  in  possessing  the  next  best  blessing 
to  the  great  one  of  his  love  :   I  have  his  friend- 
ship, his  gratitude  !   I  am  happy  in  ha^ng  served 
him ;  I  am  happy  in  having  seen  the  being  that 
he  loves,  and  in  loving   her   myself,**  and  she 
pressed  a  fond  kiss   on  Ildica's  glowing  check. 
"  No^,   Ildica,"   she     continued,    "  now,   you 
know  how  I  feel.      I  have   seen  you ;  I  knof 
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you;  I  am  sure  you  are  worthy  of  him  ;  and 
80  help  me  all  the  gods,  as  —  if  it  were  in  my 
power  this  moment  to  take  him  from  you 
and  bind  him  to  myself —  I  would  rather 
die  than  do  it !  Speak  to  me  about  him  when 
jrou  willy  you  will  inflict  no  pain  upon  my  heart. 
He  is  your  own,  your  beloved,  your  rightful 
husband.     Neva  is  contented  with  her  lot." 

ndica  smiled  sadly.  "Oh  Neva,"  she  an- 
swered, **it  is  hard  to  be  generous  in  love! 
There  is  no  one  thing  on  earth  I  know  of  that 
I  would  not  give  to  make  you  happy,  except 
the  affection  of  Theodore." 

"  And  now  I  would  not  have  it,  could  it  be 
given,**  Neva  replied ;  "  but  he  will  soon  be  back 
agaioi  dear  Ildica.  More  than  three  weeks, 
out  of  the  two  months  allotted  for  his  absence, 
have  already  passed,  and  he  will  soon  be  here  : 
Ildica  will  then  be  his  bride ;  and  Neva  will 
weave  the  bridal  flowers  for  her  hair.  Only  re- 
main within  your  tent,  Ildica,  as  long  as  you 
can ;  and  when  the  army  marches  on  again,  be 
carried  in  your  Utter  without  speaking,  so  that 
Atdla  may  think  you  are  still  ill." 
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ndica  started,  and  gazed  on  Nera  with  8iir« 
priae.  "  Why  should  I  try  to  deceive  AtUla! " 
she  demanded :  "  I  have  long  wondered  why  you 
should  all  oppose  my  going  forth  to  breathe  the 
firee  outward  air  when  I  am  ill  no  longer.  Tell 
me,  dear  Neva,  tell  me  what  I  haye  done  to 

offend  Attila  ?  " 

'*  Yo'u  have  done  nothing  to  offend  him,"  an- 
swered Neva :  '^  Oh  no ;  it  is  not  his  wrath  that 
we  fear !  It  is,  that  the  sight  of  your  beauty 
might  inflame  his  love.  Therefore  was  it  that 
Arderic,  who  loves  your  Theodore,  so  strongly 
counselled,  that  you  should  hold  the  semblance 
of  sickness  as  long  as  may  be.^ 

ndica  sank  back  upon  the  cushions  that  sup- 
ported her,  and  hid  her  pale  fiure  in  her  hands, 
as  if  the  doom  of  death  had  been  pronounced 
in  her  ear.  Terror  overcame  every  reasoning 
power  for  some  moments,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
fate  which  had  been  spoken  of  as  merely  posn- 
ble,  was  certain  and  inevitable ;  and  with  hor 
hands  covering  her  hce  and  her  bocom  haaviiig 
with  convulsive  sobs,  she  sat  fiar  aevezal  mo- 
ments in  silence;  while  Neva,  alaienied  by  tk 
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state  into  which  her  words  had  cast  her,  tried,  by 

eyeiy  kindly  effort,  to  soothe  and  re-assure  hen 

At  lengthj  the  fair  Roman  suddenly  removed 

her  hands,  exclaiming,  '*  I  had  forgot  myself, 

Neva!  and  had  given  way  to  terror,  a  feeling  that 

should  have  no  empire  in  my  bosom.    I  do  not, 

I  will  not  fear  this  man,  terrible  as  he  is.    I  will 

hide  myself  from  his  eyes  most  willingly.     Till 

Theodore  comes  back,  I  will  never  quit  my  tent : 

but  if  my  evil  fate  should  draw  his  looks  upon 

me  ;  if  what  you  fear  on  my  account  should 

occur,  he   shall  find  that  the  daughter  of  a 

Roman  can  act  a  Roman's  part.     No,  I  will  not 

quit  this  tent  till  Theodore  returns." 

"  Alas !  dearest  Ildica,**  replied  Neva,  "  ere 
two  days  be  over,  you  will  be  forced  to  leave  it. 
Attila  has  ravaged  all  this  part  of  the  country : 
these  plains,  so  fertile  and  so  populous  not  a 
fiirtnight  since,  when  we  first  issued  forth  from 
the  mountains  and  encamped  a  two  days' journey 
from  Tridentum,  are  now  as  bare  as  the  summit 
of  the  Alps,  and  not  a  human  being  save  the 
followers  of  the  mighty  King  can  be  seen  for 
ndles  around.    The  white  bones  of  the  Romans 


vWbftTe  been  ibm,  indeed,  whiUm  the  gioaid; 
and  troops  of  wolves  liave  taliamtA  ns  boa  (he 
■Krantains,  mm  if  tkey  Imd  been  called  hj  tke 
race  of  Atdla  hiiuelf  to  the  feaii  ke  fiuls  not 
to  prepare  for  tliein ;  bat  nothing  linog  mi 
fareatliing  is  to  be  seen  but  ouiaehrcs  and  tliose 
ttrce  beasts ;  and  the  day  after  to-moffrov  we 
aie  appointed  to  march  <m  and  cany  the  Mmt 
Uoody  scouige,  the  same  fieiy  aword,  iiitliei 
into  the  empire.** 

Udica  looked  up  towanls  the  sky.  '<(HiGod  I" 

she  murmured,  *'  most  such  things  be  t    Hut 

thou  no  chosen  instnimenty  as  in  the  days  of 

old,  to  check  the  ravager  in  his  comae,  to  saite 

the  mightj  murderer  of  nations  t**  and,  daqnig 

her  hands  together,  ahe  fixed  her  eyes  upon 

the  ground,  £dling  into  a  long,  intense fitsf 

gloomy  meditaticm. 

"  It  is  strange,**  she  eoBtiBiied,  when  nmsiaB 
hsn^  at  length  fiom  her  teveoe,  ahe  Ibni 
Nera  stiU  aitting  beaide  her  m  ■SL~^,  mk 
gacing  anxiously  D^QB  heir— J»it  aa  my  atm«e! 
Bntwhocan  tdl  the  pupMn  «£  ike  AW^i^ 
who  can  see  into  the  wiae  connaela  of  iIm  0» 


iiiicieiit!  wbo  can  tell  at  what  trifling  stambUiig 
fabdL  this  great  ecmqiieror  may  fall  down,  or 
wkMt  amaU  and  insignificant  means  may,  in  the 
kaad  of  God,  bring  all  his  sanguinary  expo- 
ditions  to  an  end!" 

'^  I  do  heliere,**  said  Neva,  **  that  when  he 
killed  my  &ther,  Bleda,  I  should  have  slain  him 
mjaelf  if  I  had  ever  been  within  arm's  length 
of  him,  and  alone.  But  he  is  much  loved  by 
his  own  people,  and  they  keep  a  watch  for  him; 
and  now  he  has  been  kind  to  me,  and  wiped 
out  the  memory  of  my  father's  death  by  ten- 
derness and  affection  both  to  my  mother  and 
myself." 

''  No  personal  revenge,*'  said  Ildica,  thought- 
fiilly,  **  can  ever  justify  us  in  shedding  a  human 
being's  blood  —  at  least  I  think  so,  Neva ;  but 
in  our  own  defence,  or  in  the  defence  of  those 
we  love,  or  of  our  country,  or  our  faith,  surely, 
mrely  Ood,  the  Ood  of  Hosts,  will  hallow  and 
tanetify  the  deed.  I  think  so,  Neva,  I  believe 
so,  but  I  will  meditate  upon  it:  I  will  inquire 
fifom  the  only  soune  where  we  can  find  sine 
gasdanee." 

vou  lit.  If 


'*  Wkere  it  tfaftt !  *  demuded  KenL 

^  Im  the  w«d  of  God***  aaswned  lUici/ 
ibtfzaciddhr,  and  again  die  fidl  into  a  fit  of 
■rfliTiT'iiiiri,  from  wUdi  her  Cur  companion  did 
non  clKMsse  to  rooae  lier.  At  length,  Ddica 
unbe  1^  of  bersdf,  and  the  soit  ct  shadowy 
gicKflB  vkich  had  hm^  npon  her  aecmcd  in  a 
degrce  hanished  hr  refloctioQ ;  fior  when  the 
looted  np.  a  smile,  fiunt  and  chastened,  indeed, 
bnt  s:iil  a)ost  beaatiiuly  plajed  upon  her  lip  for 
a  mcane^nt. 

**  I  cannot  but  think,  dear  Xevm,"  she  said, 
'^  I  cannot  but  hope,  that  we  have  been  cmn- 
hazini:  imafiuax  adversaries.  Whv  should  At- 
tiia  think  of  me?  whj  should  nnj  idle  beanty, 
that  you  talk  of,  make  him  penecuO  one  who 
never  injmed  him,  or  wiuBg  a  ma»  who,  lifcr 
Tbeodorr^  has  aerred  him  wdl,  and  whom  he 
himsdf  piofesses  to  love  f " 

**  Yon  know  him  not,  Udicn,  yon  know  him 
not,*  leplied  Xera:  "  his  paanomi  ave  iene, 
devourii^  as   the  flams  ;   and  we  poor 
^n,  but  the  skres  of  hb  pif  asmu,  are  no 
in  his  ejes  than  meichnndise»  ddms  to 
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be  used  while  they  please^  and  to  be  cast  away 
when  the  gloss  of  novelty  is  gone.     Besides, 
those  passions,  though  they  once  had  a  check, 
have  BOW  none.     He  is  changed,  Ildica,  he  it 
changed !     Within  the  last  two  years  a  change 
has  come  over  him,  which  renders  him  no  longer 
the  same  man.     In  former  days  you  might  rely 
upon  his  justice,   if  not  upon  his  humanity ; 
you  might  trust  in  his  friendship  as  much  as 
you  were  compelled  to  fear  his  enmity.     He 
was  sincere,  though   never   frank  ;  and  those 
who  knew  Attila  well  could  calculate  his  rising 
up,  and  his  going  down,  and  his  course  through- 
out the  day,  as  surely  as  they  could  calculate 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  himself.     But 
he  is  changed,  Ildica,  he  is  changed !     He  has 
grown  suspicious  of  his  dearest  friends,  deceitful 
towards  those  who  love  him  best,  intemperate 
in  all  things ;   and  while  by  day  he  revels  in 
blood,  at  night  he  revels  in  wine,  till  drunken- 
ness closes  the  day,   which   was  begun   with 
slaughter.     The  only  thing  that  ever  withholds 
him  firom  gratifying  his  desires  is  shame ;  and  if 
we  can  but  keep  thee  firom  his  thoughts  till  thy 
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lover  retnmsy  the  fear  of  sinkiug  lower  in  the 
esteem  of  his  chieftains  will  keep  him  fronr 
doing  thee  a  wrong,  from  violating  his  word."^ 

**  But  why  should  I  fear,**  said  Ildica,^ 
''  more  than  all  the  manj  women  who,  I  learn, 
are  in  the  camp  ?^ 

**  Because  thou  art  more  beautiful  than  them 
all,"  answered  Neva,  looking  up  in  her  £ice 
with  a  smite. 

*'  Yes,  but  he  let  Eudochia  go,**  replied 
ndica :  '^  he  suffered  her  to  depart,  without  one 
apparent  wish  to  staj  her ;  and  she  was  mveh 
more  beautiful  than  I  am  —  younger,  lovelier, 
in  every  way.'* 

"  Oh  no,"  cried  Neva,  "  not  half  so  lovely ! 
But,  besides,  if  1  must  tell  thee  all,  I  heard 
my  cousin  Ellac,  the  great  King^s  son,  con- 
triving with  Onegisus  to  inflame  Att3a*8  love 
for  thee.  He  has  hated  Theodore  ever  since 
he  set  foot  amongst  our  tribes,  and  he  knew 
that  he  could  take  no  more  terrible  rev^ige 
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,upon  him,  that  he  could  bring  down  Ao  more 
certain  destruction  upon  his  head,  tiian*  by 
raising  up  against  him  Attila,  as  a  rival  in  hb 
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love.  I  heard  them  lay  their  plot,  and  I  know 
that  they  executed  it  in  part.  For  that  purpose 
was  Theodore  sent  forth;  for  that  purpose 
wert  thou  kept  here ;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
thy  iUness^  and  for  Arderic*s  protection,  who 
loves  thy  promised  husband,  thou  hadst  received^ 
ere  this  time,  terrible  proofs  that  our  fears  for 
thee  are  any  thing  but  vain,** 

'<  I  do  remember,'*  answered  Ildica,  ^^  that 
on  that  sad  night  before  Theodore's  departure, 
one  of  the  barbarian  leaders,  a  noble  looking 
man,  whom  he  called  Arderic,  and  in  whom 
he  afterwards  bade  me  trust  implicitly,  came 
to  us,  and  warned  him  of  some  approaching 
danger         ** 

"  It  was  I  who  warned  Arderic,"  interrupted 
Neva,  ^*  because  I  knew  that  he  was  sincere 
and  true,  and  loved  thy  Theodore  welL  All  that 
he  knew  he  heard  from  me,  or  from  that 
unhappy  Moor,  that  deformed  and  mutilated 
negro,  whom  thou  hast  seen  twice  follow  me 
into  thy  tent  He  also  watched  and  saw  much ; 
and,  with  a  shrewdness  all  his  own,  perceived 
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that  Attila  was  not  unwilling  to  follow  wbere 
his  baser  son  would  lead  him.*' 

Ildica  clasped  her  hands,  and  gased  down 
upon  the  ground.  *^  Oh^  Neva  !"  she  said  at 
length,  *^  you  must  aid  and  protect  me;  for  — 
though  I  knoWj  and  feel  sure,  that  if  the  hour 
of  difficulty  were  to  come  I  should  find  courage, 
on  the  instant,  to  behave  as  befits  my  race  and 
nation  —  though  I  feel  sure  and  confident  that 
there  is  no  act  which  I  should  fear  to  do,  that 
justice  and  my  honour  required  of  me  —  yet, 
Neva,  yet  I  would  fain  shrink  from  the  trial.  In 
the  contemplation  of  it  I  am  but  a  woman ;  and 
ttiy  very  soul  sinks,  fidnt  and  dispirited,  at  die 
very  thought  of  what  I  may  be  caUed  upon  to 
suffer  and  to  do.** 

*^  I  will  aid  you,  I  will  assist  you,  dear  Ildica,'* 
replied  Bleda's  daughter;  **  and  there  are  many 
more  in  the  camp  who  can  assist  you  belter, 
and  who  are  willing  to  do  so  too ;  but  I  hear 
some  one  in  the  outer  tent.  It  is  the  voioe  of 
Zercon,  I  think,  speaking  with  yovnr  davea.  In 
'  him,  too,  you  may  trust;  for  he  is  one  niio  will 
be  faithful  unto  death.     He  has  known  me 
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from  a  child^  and  loves  me  well ;  aad  sinoe  my 
father's  deaths  there  is  scarce  a  bitter  cruelty 
in  all  Ihe  long  dark  catalogue  of  inflictions 
which  man's  savage,  demon-like  heart  has  in- 
vented, that  Attila  has  notjMractised  upon  him. 
He  hates  Attila,  therefore,  and  he  loves  all  who 
are  persecuted  by  his  persecutor.'' 

'^  I  have  heard  Theodore  mention  him/'  re- 
plied Ildica.  ''Did  he  not  aid  in  his  escape  t 
I  would  fiun  see  him  again,  and  speak  with  him. 
All  who  may  assist  or  aid  me  are  valuable  te 
me,  dear  Neva." 

Neva  advanced,  and  drew  back  the  curtains 
of  the  inner  tent  for  a  moment,  sayings  ^^  Dost 
thou  seek  me,  Zercon  ?  What  wouldst  thou 
with  me  t  Come  hither,  and  speak  with  me,'' 
she  added,  ere  the  man  could  reply.  Return- 
ing to  ihe  side  of  Ildica,  she  seated  herself 
near  her  on  the  cushions;  while  the  negro,  Zer- 
con, came  forward,  and  drew  the  curtains  of  the 
lent  behind  him. 

**  I  came  to  warn  you,^  he  said,  *'  that 
there  are  orders  gone  forth,  for  the  whole  host 
to  move  forwaird,  by  dawn  of  day  to«aiarrow, 
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Upon  Verona  itself.  Be  wary,  be  cautious, 
lady,**  he  added,  fixing  lus  eyes  upon  Ildica : 
'*  all  has  gone  well  as  yet ;  but  the  malice  of 
eaemies  has  bat  a  light  slumber.** 

*'  My  friend,**  said  Ildica,  in  a  calm  but  sad 
tone,  **  I  have  to  thank  thee  both  for  thine 
interest  in  myself,  and  for  the  services  thoa 
hAst  rendered  to  one  dearer  to  me  than  myselfl 
Hus  sweet  lady  near  me,  thy  dead  master^s 
cUld,  tells  me  that  thou  wilt  befriend  me,  and 
will  be  faithful  unto  me,  even  unto  death.* 

"  That  were  saying  little,  lady,**  replied 
the  negra  '*  Death,  to  me,  is  not  a  thing  to 
be  feared.  I  will  serve  thee,  if  I  can,  thiougfa 
severer  trials  than  that ;  though  I  think  that 
all  the  skill  of  AttHa  himself  will  hardly  Us- 
cover  a  new  torture  or  indignity  which  the 
body  of  man  can  suffer  —  without  being  separ- 
ated from  the  spirit  —  that  he  has  not  alieadj 
practised  upon  this  wretched  frame.** 

*'  I  am  sorry  for  thee,  my  friend,  I  am  aoixy 
for  thee,**  replied  Ildica.  <'  Thf  sufferings 
should  teach  us  to  bear  our  lesser  evils  with 
more  patience  and  fortitude.** 
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Lady,^  «aid  Zeroon,  ''the  difference  b^ 
tween  thy  state  and  mine  renders  the   com- 
putation  of  evils  in  our  several  cases  very 
different  also.     Those  evils,  which  to  yon  are 
of  the  greatest  magnitude,  to  me  are  less  than 
the  sting  of  a  piping  knat  \  and  it  is  not  thai 
we  bear  them  differently,  but  that  our  states 
from  infancy  to  this  hour  have  rendered  thenar 
really  different.     You  have  been  nurtured  ii^ 
ease,  in  peace,  and  happiness.     God  made  you^ 
beautiful  as  the  day,  and  poured  through  your 
young  veins  a  stream  of  lordly  blood,  draw^ 
from  a  source  of  mighty  conquerors.     PIuIosot, 
phers  and  schoolmen  taught  you  how  to  enjoy  ;^ 
and  wise  and  good  relations  showed  you,  from  , 
your  youth  up,  the  path  of  virtue,  and  bad^ 
you  prize  honour  as  much,  or  more,  than  life* , 
Your  heart  and  feelings,  your  mind  and  soul^^ 
even  like  your  tender  body  itself,  are  subject  to  ^ 
a  thousand  pangs,  acute  and  dreadful,  to  which 
mine  are  all  insensible.     I,  born  on  an  arid^.. 
8oil,  sprung  from  a  despised  race,  gifted  with^^^ 
deformity,   nurtured  in  hardship,    companloxi^ 
from  my  infancy  with   famine  thirst  disease 
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aad  pain,  tutored  but  to  bear,  and  bred  up  in 
tbe  bitterest  school  of  suffering  —  I  look  upon 
eiils  which  to  other  men  are  great,  as  enjoy- 
jBoi&it — actual  happiness !  I  may  have  heard  the 
Toice  of  philosophy,  too  ;  I  may  have  listened 
to  wise  and  learned  men ;  but  the  only  doctrine 
which  has  been  preached  to  me  is  to  suSkr  all 
things  —  the  only  lesson  that  I  have  learned 
through  life  has  been  endurance.  The  couch 
that  feels  hard  to  other  men  as  a  flinty  rock,  is 
a  bed  of  down  to  me.  Contumely  and  disgrace 
have  lost  their  sting :  my  body  is  insensible  to 
Uowsy  and  my  heart  to  indignity.  If  I  lie 
down  to  rest  without  the  mutilating  knife  of 
tyranny  lopping  away  my  limbs,  I  mark  the 
day  with  a  white  stone,  and  cry,  '  Oh  happy 
chance!'  And,  though  I  have  been  too  wdl 
tutored  in  bearing  the  worst  ever  to  take  refiige 
at  the  altar  of  death  where  tyrants  dare  not 
fidlow,  till  fate  shall  lead  me  thither,  yet,  when 
the  hour  comes  that  opens  that  sanctuary  to 
me,  how  glad  will  be  its  shelter,  how  heavenly 
its  repose.  Lady!  oh,  beautiful  lady!  if  you 
cau  give  me  any  service  wladi    can   merit 


death,  I  will  bless  you  aa  for  an  inestimable 
boon.*' 

''Alas!  mj  friend,  I  know  not  wbat  may 
come,**  answered  Ildica,  with  tears  standing  in 
her  eyes.  '^  The  time  may  not  be  far  distant 
when  I,  too,  shall  look  to  death  as  the  only 
reKef.** 

"  I  understand  you,  lady,"  answered  Zercon, 
and  I  know  your  danger;  but  it  is  one  from 
which  your  own  hand  can  righteously  deliver 
you,  if  ever  it  becomes  imminent.  Zercon  — - 
the  poor,  the  despised  Zercon  —  can  give  you 
a  gift  worth  more  than  a  talent  of  gold  in  the 
hour  of  peril.  Look  here!"  and,  approaching 
closer  to  Ildica,  he  drew  from  his  bosom  a  small 
dagger,  the  blade  of  which  might  be  somewhat 
more  than  a  span  in  length.  The  haft  was 
small,  and  formed  of  ivory;  and  the  blade, 
when  he  took  it  from  the  sheath,  though  dull 
in  colour  and  in  polish,  was  evidently  sharp  as 
a  knife,  both  at  the  point  and  edge. 

'*  This  steel,"  continued  Zercon,  "  hard  as  a 
diamond,  and  sharp  as  a  graver's  tool,  wouldj 
if  struck  with  a  firm  hand,  pierce  the  strongest 
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ooiskl  diftt  c¥er  came  from  the  mrmoiaeffi 
wmL  In  the  band  of  an  infant,  it  woqU 
ilaj  a  giant;  and  I  gire  it  unto  ;ou,  lady, 
i^gainat  the  hour  when  teiror  shall  give  place  to 
resolution,  and  horror  shall  conquer  fear." 

He  spoke  like  a  prophet;  and  Udica  took 
the  dagger,  and  gazed  upon  its  blade.  *'  Do 
you  mean,*'  she  asked,  after  a  long  pause, 
"  that  I  should  use  this  thing  against  my  own 
life?'' 

**Xo,"  answered  Zercon  eagerly;  "no!  1 
have  never  used  it  against  mine ;  but  I  have 
felt  that  there  was  a  point  at  which  endurance 
was  bound  to  stop ;  and  that,  if  the  time  should 
come  when  opportunity  favoured  the  Uow,  I 
was  called  upon  by  the  immutable  command  of 
nature  to  strike  in  my  own  defence.  That 
opportunity  has  never  come ;  for  it  would  but 
little  serve  me,  when  a  tyrant  ordered  hit 
slaves  to  cut  away  my  ears  or  my  thumbs,  to 
take  the  life  of  one  or  two  of  his  instruments 
Had  he  been  within  arm  s  length  himarlf,  he 
had  died  as  surely  as  I  lived.** 

Bdica  mused  with  a  mnlanrholy  look,  still 


iMrfding  tke  dagger  on  her  knee^  while  Nera^ 
with  the  negro  skve^  gazed  up  in  her  fiu». 
The  Moor  seemed  to  read  her  thonghta. 
''Lady,"  he  aaid^  **I  hold  the  same  faith  as 
you  do.  I  hare  held  it  from  my  youth ;  but 
I  am  justified.  Read  in  that  book,  if  thou 
canst  read ;  not  in  the  latter  part  alone,  but 
in  the  former  also;  and  thou  shalt  find  that 
our  country's  defence  or  our  own  has  been 
held  just  and  righteous  cause  for  slaying  the 
oppressor.  Lady,  I  say  no  more.  Conceal  the 
weapon  in  your  robe;  and  should  you  ever 
have  cause  to  use  it,  let  it  be  no  hasty  ill-con- 
sidered blow,  aimed  in  the  terror  of  the  mo- 
ment, but  with  calm  deliberation,  in  a  chosen 
time,  with  the  strength  of  virtue  and  of  justice, 
and  the  firmness  of  conscious  right.  I  have 
given  you  what,  if  wisely  used,  is  better  than  a 
jewel;  but  I  will  serve  you  with  my  heart's 
dearest  blood  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  ever 
using  it ;  and  now  farewell." 

He  retired  as  he  spoke  ;  and  Ildica,  taking 
up  the  dagger,  held  it  for  a  moment  firmly  in 
her  hand^  and  then  placed  it  in  her  bosom. 
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Nerm  gmzed  upon  her  as  she  did  so,  with  t 
look  of  deep  emoticm;  and  then  sinking  on 
her  knees  beside  the  fair  Romany  threw  her 
arms  around  her,  and  hid  her  face  upcm  ber 
]mp,  murmuring,  '<  Oh,  may  jon  nerer  haye  to 
it!" 
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CHAP.  IX. 

THE   POWER   OF   RESOLUTION. 

Scarcely  was  Zercon  gone^  when  the  hangings 
of  the  tent^  which  he  had  let  fall  behind  him, 
were  again  pushed  aside,  and  an  old  woman,  of 
some  barbarian  tribe,  firightful  in  features,  and 
fantastically  dressed,  entered  and  stood  before 
Ildica.  Neva  started  up ;  and  when  she  be- 
held this  personage,  she  turned  very  pale. 

"  What  wouldst  thou  ?"  demanded  Ildica, 
in  her  own  language ;  but  the  woman  did  not 
seem  to  understand  her,  and  continued  to  gaze 
upon  her  from  head  to  foot. 

"What  wouldst  thou?"  repeated  Neva,  in 
the  Hunnish  tongue ;  in  reply  to  which  the  old 
crone  burst  into  a  loud  and  scornful  laugh, 
adding,  "I  came  to  see  what  I  have  seen!" 
and,  turning  as  she  spoke,  she  left  the  tent 
without  waiting  for  farther  inquiries. 
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<<Who  is  that,  dear  Neva?**  demanded 
Ddica.  "  She  is  rude  and  strange  in  her 
demeanour." 

"Alas!  alas!**  replied  Neva;  "I  fear  her 
coming  bodes  no  good.  She  is  skiUed  in 
healing,  and  dwells  amongst  the  wives  of 
Attila ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  she  has  been 
sent  to  see  if  thou  art  as  ill  as  we  have  re- 
ported." 

At  these  words,  Ildica  herself  turned  pale, 
and  gazed  anxiously  upon  the  countenance  of 
Neva.  She  had  no  time,  however,  to  inquire 
farther;  for  scarcely  had  the  woman  left  the 
tent,  when  there  was  a  cry  of  ''Attila !  Attila! 
The  King  !  the  King  ! "  and  the  domestic 
attendants,  who  had  followed  the  fiur  Roman 
girl  and  her  mother  through  all  their  fortunes, 
ran  in  with  looks  of  apprehension  from  the 
outer  tent,  and  surrounded  their  beloved  mis- 


The  moment  after,  the  cry  of  "  Attila !  At- 
tila!** was  repeated^  the  hai^ngs  were  again 


drawn  back,  and   the   dark  monarch  of  the 
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Huns  advanced  at  once  into  the  tent.     There 
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was  a  mortal  paleness  upon  Ildica's  counte* 
nance ;  but,  firom  the  moment  that  the  cry  of 
'^Attila!  Attila!**  had  sounded  on  her  ear, 
till  the  moment  that  he  came  into  her  presence, 
the  eyes  of  those  who  surrounded  her  saw  an 
expression  of  high  and  noble  resolution  gather- 
ing upon  that  fair,  lofty  forehead,  as  the  electric 
clouds  upon  a  summer's  day  may  be  seen  roll- 
ing round  some  mountain  peak,  till  that  which 
in  the  morning  light  was  all  clear  and  fair, 
becomes  ere  noon  awful  in  the  proud  majesty 
of  the  coming  storm. 

All  rose  and  retired  a  step  as  Attila  entered, 
except  ndica ;  but  she,  with  queen-like  calm- 
ness, kept  her  place  :  and  it  was  wonderful  to 
all  eyes  to  behold  that  sweet  and  gentle  girl, 
full  of  tenderness  and  soft  affections,  changed 
in  a  moment,  by  the  power  of  a  great  mind 
and  mighty  resolution,  into  a  proud  and  lordly 
being,  fit  to  cope  with  the  great  conqueror  of 
one  half  of  the  earth.  There  she  sat  immovable, 
gazing  with  the  unquailing  light  of  her  lustrous 
eyes  upon  the  dark  monarch  as  he  advanced 
towards  her ;  and  even  Attila  himself —  though 
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adruKx^.  he  scaled  himirif  heside  her 
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•^IhavebecB  iS,  oh  Ki^  r  icplkd  Odica, 
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"IBmtm  sddoa  wens  w  kndj-  a  ftoB," 
Rfiied  AttOa,  in  a  softaed  vviee.  "AttiB 
traas  tku  thim  ait  beoar,  hir  mtilBa ;  dK 
At  hsMtr  belies  Ajr  state.* 

**I  IB  better,  oh  JG^fr*  ■Mpnullttca; 
'  aad  1  traH  tbat  a  fiw  dbys  aon  of 
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the  dose  atmosphere  of  a  tent  to  waste  the 
hours  of  sunshine  ?  " 

«  The  covering  of  this  tent,  oh  King,"  repUed 
Ildica  boldly,  '*  shuts  out  from  me  more  things 
than  the  pure  air ;  and  if,  in  going  forth,  I 
should  gain  advantage  from  the  sweet  breath 
of  heaven  visiting  my  lips,  the  sights  that  I 
should  behold  would  carry  tenfold  poison  to  my 
heart  by  the  sure  channel  of  the  eye  —  at  least 
if  all  be  true  that  1  have  heard." 

**  What  hast  thou  heard?"  demanded  Attila 
quickly,  rolling  his  eye  over  those  that  sur- 
rounded them  — **  What  hast  thou  heard,  sweet 
Ildica?" 

''  I  have  heard,"  she  replied,  imwilling  to 
esU  down  the  anger  of  that  terrible  monarch 
upon  any  one  else,  however  sure  she  might  be 
of  encountering  it  ultimately  herself—"  I  have 
heard  but  the  usual  tale  of  warfare :  I  have 
heard  of  populous  cities  taken,  and  made  de- 
solate ;  of  blood  drowning  out  the  fire  on  the 
dear  domestic  hearth ;  of  thousands,  and  tens 
of  thousands,  slaughtered,  and  their  bodies 
unbimed  in  the  fields,  oor  nailed,  if  they 
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'^  A  sK-iiier  s  dfaih,*'  replied  AttOa, 
aziT  ^^  of  axger  at  the  bold  and 
■leaikDszr  of  ibe  fidrRosDan  pd — ** 
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HSghtgvtBaA  hei^  Against  all  she  feared  — **  Let 
fine  hot  boasti  btit  yet  I  may  say,  my  fortitude 
is  neirer  shakcfn*  It  was  the  bodily  strength 
^e  wfty,  and  not  the  resolution  of  the  heart. 
Neither  was  it  a  mother's  loss  alone :  that  was 
the  last  of  many  sorrows.  Before  it,  went  the 
parting  with  my  brother  and  the  sister  of  my 
heart ;  and  before  that  again,  the  still  bitterer 
parting  with  my  promised  husband,  with  him 
I  love,  and  always  have  loved,  better  than  any 
thing  on  earth.'* 

Attila's  brow  grew  dark,  and  he  fixed  his 
eyes  bitterly  upon  the  ground.  Ildica  marked 
the  expression,  however  much  he  strove  to  con- 
trol it,  but  she  proceeded  all  the  more  eagerly ; 
ahd  had  he  been  a  tiger  ready  for  the  spring, 
still  she  would  have  gone  on.  '<  Yea,  oh  King ! 
that,  though  the  first,  was  the  bitterest  stroke 
of  all  —  for  who  shall  tell  how  I  love  him,  how 
deeply,"  how  sincerely,  how  beyond  all  other 
things  I  love  Eim.  Without  him,  life  to  me  is 
a  dark  blank,  and  when  you  forbade  our  union, 
and  sent  liihi  froth  me  to  ai  distant  land,  you 
Struck  tlie  1)iow  t&ti' imclernimed  niv  heattli; 


you  filled  high  the  cup  tbat  tnj  mother's  deaflt 
caused  afterwards  to  overflow.** 

She  paused  again,  and  Attfla  looked  up,  and 
replied,  "  Thy  voice  is  sweet  and  musical,  lorely 
girl,  but  thy  words  are  harsh,  and  somewhat 
grating  to  mine  ear.  Attila  seeks  not  to  make 
thee  unhappy ;  but  be  not  rash,  and  change  the 
tenderness  which  he  feels  for  thee  and  thine 
into  a  less  gentle  temper.  I  would  not  force 
thee  to  behold  sights  which  may  be  painful  to 
a  woman's  eye ;  but  to-morrow  early  thon,  as 
well  as  the  rest,  must  set  out  upon  our  onward 
march." 

"  Must  we  then  go  on,"  said  Ildiea :  "  I  had 
hoped,  as  thou  hast  encamped  here  long,  some 
cause  might  induce  thee  to  turn  thy  fiery  sword 
another  way,  and  not  let  the  edge  fiiU  heafy 
upon  Rome." 

We  must  upon  our  march!**  replied  Attila, 
we  must  upon  our  march!  The  countfj 
around  us  is  exhausted  of  its  stores.  We  hate 
dried  up  the  land  of  its  wine  and  oil,  like  tlie 
summer's  sun  shining  on  a  scanty  brook.  All  is 
consumed ;  and  where  the  foot  of  Attila*s  hone 
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his  trod,  grows  no  grass  afterwards.  I  paused 
here/'  he  added,  with  a  grim  smile,  ''  because 
my  son  sent  me  word,  that  a  pitiful  city  of  the 
Venetian  province  resisted  the  army  of  Attila, 
one  of  those  stony  pilus,  in  which  you  Romans 
love  to  dwell,  called  Aquileia." 

"  What !  Aquileia,  the  beautiful,  the  proud," 
exclaimed  Udica,  ''  the  provincial  Rome?'* 

"  The  same,"  replied  Attila.  "  It  dared  to 
shut  its  gates  against  those  I  sent  to  possess  it ; 
and  when  I  reached  them  myself,  I  found  that  it 
had  made  its  resistance  good.  It  was  different 
from  the  usual  Roman  towns.  There  were 
more  than  women  and  boys  within.  The  ca- 
tapult and  balista  had  been  plied  in  vain.  The 
walls  held  out ;  and  as  I  rode  around,  the  sol- 
diers on  the  towers,  in  their  fancied  security, 
laughed  loud,  and  mocked  the  arms  of  Attila. 
But  there  was  a  certain  stork — wiser,  by  the 
gods*  own  teaching,  than  the  fools  within-— 
who  saw  the  horse  of  Attila  pause  before  the 
spot  where  she  had  built  her  nest  upon  the 
ramparts,  and  auguring  destruction  to  the 
towers  on  which  he  looked,  she  took  her  young 


oo  bcr  back,  and  tew  amy  far  ever.  Om 
die  frufnnents  of  that  nest,  sUewcd  upon  tbe 
ndns  of  that  wall,  paaxd  tbe  Inrse  of  Atdi 
ere  n^dall;  and  nom  let  after  i^es  look  far 
Aqnileia,  and  find  some  acatteied  stones  spread 
oner  a  desolate  plain.     The  brothers  of  those 
who  de£?nded  it  shall  never  gather  their  bonei 
into  their  funflj  sepnldire ;  for  the  flames  of 
that  citT  haTe  confeonded  all,  and  nothiag  hot 
dns:  is  left.     Thns  perish  all  who  resist  the 
wiD  of  Attila,*  he  added,  and  fixed  In  ejet 
foil  on  Ddica. 

"  Toej  did  hot  die,*  replied  the  Romm 
giri.  and  she  gave  him  hack  his  glance,  ai 
prondiT  as  it  vras  sent.  The  Ejght  of  iiiejaes. 
siUe  admiration  rose  in  that  wS^bij  ■Maiaichs 
eyes,  and  for  several  minutes  he  u  ■■■imd  gas- 
ing  upon  her  in  silence;  bat  there  mii^led  vridi 
that  steadfist  lo6k  an  exprcaaion,  wUdi,  ia 
^ite  of  ereiTefibrt,  called  tlteqaick  and  modert 
Mood  into  the  cheek  of  Dfficm. 

Those  whom  Attila  lovc%*  aaid  the  Kipgf 
are  as  sore  of  benefita»  aa  thoae  mho  miit 
him  of  pnnishmmts;  and  aanlj  &e  nguA  of 
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Wit,  b^bfe  mhcm  ihm  pronde«t<mxinftieht  of  the 
Mrth  bow  dowA  their  heads,  is  a  piiJM  worth 
hanag  to  those  whose  hearts  are  noble  and 
their  sfHrit  high.  The  greatj  the  generous,  and 
the  kx&jr  minded,  should  ev&c  love  each  othes:; 
and  I  say  to  thee,  ftir  maiden,  that  thy  noble 
and  thy  daring  mind  has  this  day  oommanded 
the  esteem  of  Attila  more  fiilly  than  even  thy 
radiant,  thine  unequalled  beauty  has  called  ibrth 
the  admiration  of  his  eyes**' 

**  Esteem,  oh  Attila !  *"  replied  Udica,  in  a 
calm  solemn  tone,  **  must  ever  create  esteem  ; 
for  it  is  foimded  on  virtue,  and  ever  springs 
from  it.  Those  we  esteem  we  would  never 
debase^  and  dare  not  injure^  and  Ildica  rests 
tEsnquilly  upon  the  esteem  of  Attila  for  pro- 
tection against  all  men  —  even  should  it  be 
against  himselfl'* 

Attila  cast  down  his  eyes,  and  for  a  few 
moments  remained  in  thought ;  then  turning  to 
the  attendants  round,  he  said  in  a  tone  that 
admitted  no  reply,  **  Leave  us  !** 

One  by  one,  those  who  stood  near  quitted 
liie  tent,  Neva  following  more  slowly,  and  with 
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downcast  eyes.  Hdica  lifted  her  heart  to  heaveiii 
and  prayed  internally  for  strength  and  wisdomi 
for  she  felt  that  the  hour  of  trial  might  be  com- 
ing near.  The  hangings  of  the  tent  fell ;  but 
scarcely  had  they  fallen,  when  there  came  sud- 
den voices  sounding  eagerly  without,  and  in  a 
moment  after  Onegisus  entered  the  presence  of 
Attila« 

**  Let  me  die^  if  I  haye  offended,  oh  mighty 
King !"  he  said,  in  breathless  haste ;  **  but  I  bave 
tidings  that  admit  no  delay." 
*'  Speak  them ! "  said  AttiLeu 
'^  j^tius,  oh  King,  has  passed  the  mountains,*' 
replied  the  chief:  "  he  brings  with  him  the 
legions     of    Gaul.      Yalentinian   has  quitted 
Ravenna,  and  gathers  an  army  under  the  walls 
of  Rome.     The  fleets  of  Marcian  are  upon  the 
Adriatic." 

Attila  listened  without  a  change  of  coun- 
tenance. "  Thy  news  from  the  East  is  Cdse^** 
he  said^  *^  Marcian  stirs  not.  Valentinian  is 
a  fly  in  a  spider's  webr  Is  it  sure  that  j9Btiii». 
has  passed  the  mountains  ?  '^ 

*^  The  tribe  of  Ilgours,  wlio   w^ie  ia  thff 
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country  of  the  Burgundians,**  replied  One^sus, 
*'  followed  Ids  maich,  and  ha^e  sent  on  mes- 
sengers to  warn  the  KingT* 

"  Then  it  is  true,"  said  Attila,  rising,  "  and 
we  must  scourge  him  back  into  Gaul.  Attila 
marches  for  Milan.  I  leave  you,  my  friend,  to 
tread  upon  Verona  and  Padua,  and  to  sweep  the 
plains  behind  me  of  all  adyersaries.  Leave 
nothing  dangerous  behind,  and  follow  with  all 
speed.  Where  are  Arderic  and  Valamir  ?  They 
must  accompany  me  this  night !  '*  and  with  a 
slow  and  deliberate  step  he  quitted  the  tent, 
giying  no  sign  of  emotion  of  any  kind,  imless 
his  leaving  Ildica  without  a  word,  or  even  a 
look,  might  be  construed  into  a  proof  of  how 
much  the  tidings  he  had  just  heard  affected  him 
at  heart. 

Ildica  lifled  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  clasped 
her  hands,  exclaiming,  *'  Oh  God,  thou  dost 
not  desert  me  in  my  utmost  need !  On  thee  will 
I  rely!**  and  with  a  heart  relieved,  she  burst 
into  a  long  but  happy  flood  of  tears. 

^*To  Milan!**  ske  thought — "to  Milan! 
That  is  &r  off.    ^tius,  too,  is  before  him.   Ere 
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I  shill  see  his  fitce  again,  Theodore  will  have 
returned,  and  I  shall  be  deliyered !  **  and  agsia 
the  wept.  Her  attendants  flocked  aronnd  her; 
and  some  seeing  her  state,  without  knowing 
why.  mingled  their  tears  with  hers. 

**  Weep  not,  my  friends,''  she  said  at  length 
— **  weep  not !  I  weep  for  joy !  Leave  me  alone 
for  a  while ;  and  give  me  the  ivoiy  scrmimn 
with  the  silver  clasps.  There  is  a  book  therein, 
I  would  fain  read  to  tranquillise  my  mind.** 

The  attendants  obeyed;  and  bringing  her 
the  casket,  which  she  had  mentioned,  set  it 
down  beside  her  and  retired.  Ildica  <q>ened 
the  scrinium,  and,  from  amongst  a  number  of 
rolls  of  parchment  and  papyrus,  selected  a  ma- 
nuscript in  vellum,  gathered  together  into  the 
form  of  two  or  three  small  volumes,  and  pored 
eagerly  upon  the  pages,  seeming  to  find  there 
matter  for  deep  meditation  and  solemn  interest 
Now,  her  eye  ran  rapidly  over  the  finest  and 
her  hand  turned  the  pages  without  pause ;  sad 
then  again  she  would  suddenly  stojp,  arid  look- 
ing up,  as  if  for  light  and  direction,  would  think 
for  several  minutesover  what  she  bad  just  read. 
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88  if  the  sense  were  doubtful,  or  the  precept 
difficult  of  application.     But  the  book  was  one 
whichj  in  every  age  since  first  its  words  were 
traced  upon  that  page  of  light,  has  caused,  and 
well  might  cause,  the  mind  of  man  to  lose 
itself  in  lofty  munngs.     It  was  the  book  which 
to  the  eye  ci  the  inspired  patriarch  of  old  was 
shown,  in  the  vision  of  those  heavenly  steps  by 
which  the  angels  of  Gt>d  came  down  to  earth, 
and  ascended  back  again  on  high.     It  was  the 
book  which  leads  the  soul  step  by  step  from  the 
thoughts  of  earth,  and  the  common  and  fiuniliar 
things  which  the  mind  of  man  can  grasp,  up 
to  those  wide  and  sublime  regions,  where,  stand* 
ii^^  at  the  footstool  of  the  Almighty  throne,  we 
still  gaze  up  on  high,  and  thought  loses  itself 
in  the  boundless  space  of  mercy,  power,  and 
wisdom.  It  was  that  book,  down  each  gradation 
of  which  angels  and  prophets  came  to  visit 
earth,  and  lead  bapk  into  heaven  the  just,  the 
humUe^  and  the  true. 

Hiere,  as  ahe  read,  the  eye  might  see  the  history 
of  that  sacred  Beingdufing  his  short  stayoneaxth, 
whose  life  was  mercy  and  purity ;  whose  words 
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were  wisdom  and  holiness;  wiioie  birth,  and 
whose  death,  were  eqoallT  mincnlons  and  bene- 
ficent, an  example,  a  teadier,  a  ginde,a  saciifice, 
an  atonement.  There,  too,  as  her  eje  ran  back 
over  the  hmg  record,  which  marks  the  preserr- 
ation  of  the  rerealed  knowledge  of  oar  God, 
hohr,  and  true,  and  wise,  throoghont  ages  and 
amongst  nations,  corrapt,  perrene,  nnfidthfiil, 
die  ere  might  trace  the  simple,  touching  stair 
of  the  earij  Others  of  mankind,  and  see  £§- 
played  m  the  candid  wcunis  of    divine  tntth 
their  thoughts,  their  enoTBy  and  their  virtues, 
without  a  shade  of  paJKation  oc  excuse.  Thoe 
laj  rerealed  the  mightjr  trial  o£  Abraham's  tii- 
umphant    &ith;  there,  the  svieet  histmj  of 
Josqh  and  hi$  little  bcother ;  there^  the  tale  of 
Bath,  and  of  the  widow  and  her  son,  and  the 
mi^itj  &nlts  and  virtues  of  IsacTs  pahaiit 
king ;  there,  his  son*s  iuslructive  wisdom  and 
manitorjr  fidi ;  there,  all  those  •^^^■•^img  aeene^ 
which,   in   their  grand   aimpKcitj^   defy  Ae 
hdghtest  doqpence  oi  ewaj  people  and  of 
eveiy  time^  to  mo^e  the  heart  of  man  as  they 
do. 
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But  it  was  not  on  such  scenes  that  the  eye 
of  lldica  principallj  rested.  She  sought  for 
matters  more  assimilating  with  her  &te  and 
fortunes  at  the  time.  She  read  of  the  battles 
of  the  chosen  people  of  Grod,  their  wars,  their 
victories,  their  reverses.  She  paused,  and 
thought  upon  the  history  of  Sisera  and  Jael ;  but 
oh  how  her  heart  thrilled  when  she  read  the 
tale  of  the  tyrant  warrior,  from  whom  a  woman's 
hand  delivered  the  people  of  the  Lord !  She 
read!  she  trembled!  she  gasped  for  breath! 
She  laid  down  the  book,  and  wept  aloud ! 

Oh  let  us  leave  the  secret  feelings  of  her 
heart  to  commune  with  themselves  undisclosed! 
for  who  can  say  what  those  feelings  were,  how 
deep,  how  sad,  how  terrible?  Who  can  tell 
them  all  perfectly,  who  can  display  the  struggle, 
and  tiie  mingling,  and  the  strife,  wherein  a 
thousand  opposing  thoughts^  and  hopes,  and 
fears,  bright  sympathies,  noble  aspirations,  lofty 
purposes,  and  mighty  inspirations,  together 
with  woman's  shrinking  modesty,  intense  love, 
and  tender  nature,  contended  like  hostile  na- 
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tions  bent  on  mutual  destruction  withm  the 
narrow  battle-field  of  that  fair,  beautiful  bosom  ? 
Who  can  tell  them  all  ?  and  if  not  all,  should 
we  trifle  with  a  part?  Oh  no,  no!  we  haye 
said  enough  I 
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CHAP.  X. 


THE   WEAK  AGAINST  THE   STRONCk 


Through  the  most  fertile  plain  that  Europe 
can  display,  amidst  the  olive  and  the  fig,  the 
k)aded  vine  and  the  ripening  conii  with  on  one 
side  a  vast  and  interminable  view  over  lands 
laughing  in  the  richest  gifts  of  nature,  and 
on  the  other,  mounting  up  into  the  sky,  the 
gigantic  mountains  which  separate  that  bright 
land  from  all  the  rest  of  earth,  passed  on  a 
multitude  of  those  savage  warriors,  who  were 
destined  to  change  the  rich  plains  of  Lom- 
bardy,  from  the  garden  of  the  world  to  the, 
most  desolate  spot  of  this  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

But,  alas !  not  alone  did  those  fierce  war- 
riors take  their  way,  unaccompanied  by  any  of 
the   children  of  the  soil.      On  the  contrary, 
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closely  following  their  march,  appeared  a 
body,  which  contained  within  itself  sad  sam- 
ples of  all  the  yice,  the  weakness,  the  base- 
nessy  of  the  land.  Tliere  was  the  skilful 
engineer,  whose  warlike,  but  not  perilous  art 
provided  the  means  of  destruction  for  other 
men's  hands  to  use ;  there  was  the  theoretic 
strategist,  whose  pen  prepared  the  plans  of 
battles  that  he  could  not  fight ;  there,  the 
sculptor  and  the  linmer  ready  erer  to  transmit 
unto  posterity  the  features  of  those  whose 
acticms  commanded  admiration,  though  not  ap- 
plause ;  there,  the  thousand  fawning  slares 
ready  to  forget  all  ties,  so  long  as  they  could 
cover  baser  bonds  by  the  golden  ties  of  interest. 
Besides  all  these,  were  the  captives,  not  chained, 
indeed,  but  dragged  along  by  fetters  as  powerful 
as  rings  of  iron,  selected  and  preserved  {nm 
slaughtered  myriadF^  for  a  fate  worse  than  death 
itself,  on  account  of  those  qualities  wluch  adom 
and  beautify  the  blessed  state  of  fireedom— 
Beauty,  skill,  strength,  and  activity :  these 
were  the  sad  gifts  that  purchased  aUvexy. 
In  the  midst  of  these  —  hendf  a  cq^tnrej 
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though  surrounded  bj  her  own  slayes,  now  all 
in  bondage  to  another  —  was  borne  along  the 
taix  Dalmatian  girl,  whose  fate  has  occupied 
so  much  of  our  attention.  Her  way  was  cleared 
bj  parties  of  the  Hims  appointed  expressly  for 
that  purpose;  and  honours,  too  queen-like, 
awaited  her  wherever  she  paused.  In  many 
a  place  she  found  garlands  strewed  in  her  way, 
and  tutored  rejoicings  greeted  her  at  every 
resting  place*  But  oh !  the  coldest  silence,  the 
most  icy  iadifierence,  would  have  conveyed  more 
warmth  to  her  heart,  than  those  demonstrations 
of  a  distinction  which  she  feared. 

Seldom,  very  seldom,  did  she  raise  her  eyes ; 
but,  poring  earnestly  on  a  book  before  her, 
seemed  buried  in  contemplations,  from  which 
no  external  objects  could  awaken  her.  Twice 
only  during  the  second  day's  journey  from 
Verona  did  she  look  up,  and  then  her  atten- 
tion was  called  forcibly  towards  too  terrible 
a  sight,  by  the  wild  ejaculations  of  the  at- 
tendants who  surrounded  her.  On  either 
side  of  the  road  appeared,  when  she  did  lodk 
1:9,  »  range  of  trees  which  had  been  planted 
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to  afixd  a  pleasant  shelter  to  the  weary  way* 

firom  the    baming    rajs  of   the    sum* 

iT9  sua*    But  now,  fixed  upon  those  trees» 

iwtwmmmju^  czosses  of  \rood,  OD   esch  of 

which,  extended  bj  nails  in  the  hands  and  feet, 

was  seen  the  dead  bodj  of  a  human  being  con- 

toKted  with  the  agonies  of  a  painful  death.  Nor 

had  one  nadon  alone,  nor  one  countrjt  furnished 

the  Tictims  for  that  awful  sacrifice ;  fixr  there 

wexe  seen  the  dark  visaged  Hon,  the  fair  haired 

fVuik,    the   large  limbed  Goth,    the   steoug 

featnred  Roman  —  aU,  in  short,  against  whom 

anj  charge  of  deceit,  or  infidditT,  towards  At- 

tila  and  the  Hunnish  nation  could  he  faroogkt, 

were  arrajed  in  fearful  assemblage  to  tenify 

the  passer  br. 

Hdica  gazed  on  them,  when  her  attention 

vaa  forced  towards  them;  and  then  clasping 

her  hands,  she  looked  np  on  high ;   while  hm 

Iqpa   murmured  woman's  prajer  fiir  patifnrt 

^^■^der  aU  die  sad  scenes  whidi  ahe  wm  destined 

te  Mt  in  and  behoUL    Then  agam,  casting  down 

^^  ^7^  she  strore  toawid,  as  fiir  as  fornWti 

•uch  fearful  sighu,  hofnngthat  brighter  days. 
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and  mcxre  jojfal  objects,  might  come,  and  blot 
them  out  for  ever  from  the  tablets  of  memory, 
or  soften  the  hanh  lines  so  that  they  should  be 
no  longer  painfoL  But  still,  as  they  marched 
onward,  fresh  scenes  of  desolation  and  horror 
vrere  forced  upon  her  sight,  and  whether  she 
would  or  not,  the  indignant  heart  swelled  up, 
and  a  voice  within  her  bosom  exclaimed,  **  Oh 
for  a  warrio/s  soul,  and  a  warrior's  might  I 
Oh  for  an  ancient  Roman's  imdaunted  energy, 
to  stem  this  dark  and  ruinous  torrent  in  its 
course,  to  drive  back  the  destroyer  of  my 
native  land,  to  snatch  the  bloody  scourge  out 
of  the  hand  of  feite,  and  hurl  it  for  ever  into 
the  gulf  of  death!" 

At  length  a  large  and  magnificent  city  ap- 
peared before  her;  and  Ildica  prepared  her 
eyes  to  witness  the  same  utter  destruction 
which  she  had  beheld  in  every  other  town.  Her 
astonishm^it  was  great,  however,  on  entering 
Mediolanum*,  to  behold  the  inhabitants  pur« 
suing  their  ordinary  occupations ;  the .  shops 
opened,  and  their  waxes  e^qposed,  in  the  very 
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pretence  of  those  mtUess  barbarunSy  who  hid 
oome  to  spoil  and  desolate  the  land.  It  is  tnie 
the  great  body  of  Attila*8  aim j  was  encamped 
without  its  walls,  and  that  -bat  a  few  thousand 
of  the  Huns  were  pennitted  to  enter  the  dtj; 
but  still,  with  its  gates  in  their  possession,  and 
its  walls  covered  bj  their  troops,  Milan  was 
at  the  mercj  of  the  Hunnish  multitude,  and 
nothing  but  the  awful  name  of  Attila  saved 
it  from  destruction* 

The  troops  of  Qnegisus  entered  not  the 
gates  of  the  city ;  but  the  litter  of  Bdica  was 
borne  forward  through  the  principal  streets, 
and  at  length  stopped  befinre  a  magnificent 
pile  of  building,  which  was  in  het  the  royal 
palace  of  Milan.  Those  who  accompanied  her 
waited  for  directions  from  some  one  within; 
and,  after  a  brief  pause,  the  litter  was  again 
carried  on  into  the  interior  oi  the  palace. 
At  the  foot  of  the  great  staircase  it  was  set 
down,  and  Bdica  with  her  attendants  was 
bade  to  follow  on  feot.  From  room  to  loonit 
from  hall  to  hall,  from  gaDeiy  to  gaUeiy,  she 
was  led  cmwaid  by  wmnal  of  the  barbarian 
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chiefs,  beholding  as  she  advanced,  with  wonder, 
not  unmixed  with  pleasure,  that  amidst  all  the 
splendour,  which  that  building  displayed,  amidst 
all  the  monuments  of  art  which  it  contained, 
no  act  of  violence  had  been  perpetrated  by  the 
hand  of  the  barbarians,  but  that  there  every 
object  remained  untouched,  or  at  least  unin- 
jured. At  one  spot,  indeed,  she  beheld  a 
painter  busily  employed  in  labouring  with  the 
bhish  upon  the  walls,  but  he  was  a  Roman ; 
and  on  looking  nearer  she  perceived  that  he  was 
making  a  complete  change  in  one  of  the  pic- 
tures, which  represented  some  barbarian  kings 
kneeling  at  the  feet  of  a  Roman  emperor. 

**  What  doest  thou,  my  friend?'*  she  asked. 

*'  I  am  working  at  the  command  of  the  mighty 
Attila,'*  replied  the  painter,  "  in  order  to  change 
this  picture  so  as  to  suit  the  changes  of  the 
time.  When  I  have  done,  two  Roman  em- 
perors will  be  seen  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  a 
Scythian  king.** 

ndica  walked  on  without  reply,  feeling 
bitterly  in  her  heart  the  truth  of  the  sad  lesson 
which  Attila  thus  taught. 


At  the  further  extremity  of  the  building 
she  found  the  apartments  assigned  to  her ;  and 
in  a  moment  or  two  after  she  had  entered  thenij 
and  when  the  Huns  who  conducted  her  had 
withdrawn,  Ne?a,  whom  she  had  not  beheld  ibi 
many  days^  approached,  and   took  her  fondlj 

in  her  arms.  The  girl's  countenance  was  tad, 
however^  and  while  she  gazed  upon  Bdica,  the 
tears  rose  in  her  eyes.  . 

*'  Shall  I  say  welcome  ?"  she  asked— '<  shall  I 
say  welcome,  when  I  fear  that  much  grief  awaits 
you  ?  shall  I  say  welcome  to  a  place,  where  jon 
must  hear  many  things  that  will  gricTe  yon  V 

At  these  words  the  dull  heavy  weight  fell 

again  upon   Ddica's  heart,    and   the  struggle 

recommenced,  the  painful  struggle,  ci  strong 

and  high-minded  resolution   against  woman*s 

natural  fears  and  apprehensions.  **  Speak,"  she 

replied,  '^  speak,   dear  Neva.     Tell  me  what 

new  cause  of  sorrow  and  of  tenor  has  ariseiL 

Tell  me  what  step  has  been  taken  in  the  wai^ 

fiue  that  fiUe  seems  resolved  to  w«ge  againit 

my  happiness  (m  earth. 

'' AlasI"  npliedNevat  '^alasl  tkitmffip 
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should  tell  it ;  bat  it  is  only  right  to  warn  thee 
of  what  you  might  hear  too  soon  fix>m  other 
Ups,  and  might  hear  unpreparecL  Attik  speaks 
of  thee  often :  Attila  speaks  of  thee  with  love : 
Attihk  speaks  of  thee  as  of  one  destined  to  be 
his ;  and  thou  knowest,  Ildica,  that  his  will  is 
like  the  will  of  fete.** 

''Not  so,  Neva;  not  so,''  replied  Ildica. 
"  There  is  a  will  above  his !  **  But  while  she 
thus  expressed  her  trust,  the  tears  rolled  from 
her  eyes  in  despite  of  every  effibrt,  and  she  wept 
bitterly.  "  There  is  a  will  above  his/'  she  said, 
"  holier,  more  merciful,  and  mightier  far !  In 
it  will  I  trust,  Neva,  in  it  will  I  trust !  But 
what  do  I  do.  weeping?  *'  she  added  —  '^  what 
do  I  do  weepingy  when  I  have  to  think,  to  re- 
solve, and  act?  —  what  do  I  do  weeping,  when 
lo  he  comes,  and  I  have  need  of  vigour,  not  of 
tears;  of  determination,  not  of  terror?  Hear 
yon  not  his  step,  hear  you  not  his  step  ?  He 
is  coming !  he  is  coming !  Hear  you  not  his 
stqp  ?  **  and  as  she  spoke,  she  grasped  the  arm 
of  the  fidr  girl  tight  in  her  hand,  and  gazed 
towards  the  door  with  a  look  of  wild  and  pain- 


{bl  sndopatkn,  vlacfa 
jnsdfied  hj  her  otcuii 
p«ss«d  for  the  nrid. 


"  It  is  not  his  foot 
bi^J  ImViTif  bcTseli 
mmnge  thv  h^is  wfai 
voned.  "Tltat  is  w 
wi!U,Ddica!  Durel 
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hare  in  inthiMtinB  of 
tmnbiing  frosn  tike  i 
pendii^  ntin  is  ntspe 
luer  insect,  to  whom  t 
'  akonr  is  a  AemSij  o 
to  sed  shelter,  ben 
the  oomii^  destncti 
tbeir  song,  and  the  ei 

the  ■ppTraf4ii«g  tton 

gnen  ab  aagvrj  of  dj 
wocU-duking  step  ot 
beud  it  in  the  ssnd 
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ia  the  de«d  of  the  ni^ 
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tlie  honor  of  the  giave.  -*  But  hark !  Whoever 
it  is  that  speaks  with  the  attendants  without  — - 
that  yoke  is  not  Attik*s,  nor  was  the  step." 

As  she  spoke,  the  curtain  was  withdrawn, 
and  there  appeared,  not  the  form  of  the  Scy- 
thian king,  but  that  of  Arderic,  chief  of  the 
Gepidas.  His  countenance,  as  we  have  akeady 
said,  was  naturally  frank  and  open ;  and,  unlike 
that  of  Attila,  it  displayed,  as  in  a  highly 
polished  mirror,  every  emotion  of  his  heart,  ex- 
cept when,  by  some  great  effort,  he  drew  an  un- 
wonted veil  over  the  picture  of  his  thoughts, 
which  there  found  their  ordinary  expression. 
His  face  was  now  clouded ;  and  advancing  to- 
wards Neva,  he  spoke  a  few  words  to  her  in  the 
Hunnish  dialect;  and  then  turning  towards 
Ddica,  addressed  her,  though  with  considerable 
difficulty,  in  the  Latin  tongue. 

Agitated,  terrified,  and  confused,  it  was  with 
difficulty  Ildica  gathered  his  meaning.  She 
found,  however,  that  what  he  said  consisted  of 
warnings  of  approaching  danger,  like  those 
which  Neva  had  already  given,  and  of  caution, 
and  advice,  as  to  how  she  should  avoid  or  miti- 
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gate  them*  Though  for  the  time  Ildica*8  mind 
could  scarcely  grasp  those  counsels,  jet  they  re- 
turned heneficially  to  her  in  the  hour  of  need. 
She  heard  him  tell  her,  that  delay  to  her  wu 

more  valuahle  than  beaten  gold,  and  remind 
her,  that  in  her  case  any  sort  of  duplicity  was 

justifiable  to  foil  a  tyrant,  who  knew  no  scruples, 
and  joined  deceit  with  power.  But  all  that 
Ddica  could  reply,  under  her  overpowenng 
sense  of  the  fearful  struggle  she  saw  approach- 
ing, was,  **  Can  I  not  fly  ?  Oh,  can  I  not 
fly?" 

''  For  fifty  miles  around  on  eyeiy  side,**  re- 
plied Arderic,  ''the  troops  of  the  Huns  are 
spread  over  the  country ;  and  £oat  more  than 
fifty  miles  beyond  those,  scattered  parties  firom 
a  thousand  different  nations,  but  all  attached  to 
Attila  by  vows,  by  love,  or  by  fear,  roam  through 
the  country,  and  keep,  as  it  were,  an  outer 
watch  on  lus  camp.   The  eagle  may  escape  firom 
the  net  woven  to  catch  a  sparrow;    the  lioa 
may  rend  into  a  thousand  pieces  the  toils  which 
were  set  to  catch  the  stag  or  the  elk ;  but  thou 
canst  no  more  escape  fmn  the  midjit  of  the  hoit 
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of  Attila  than  a  small  fly  can  disentangle  itself 
from  the  meshes  of  the  spider.** 

ndica  wept  hitterly,  nor  was  it  with  the 
kind  of  tears  which  hring  relied  They  were 
not  tears  for  the  past  —  the  dark  inretrievahle 
pasty  for  the  belovedi  and  the  dead^  for  the 
hours  wasted  J  or  the  pleasures  passed  away— - 
they  were  not  tears^  in  short,  for  any  of  those 
things  which  may  be  mourned  yirith  mourning 
sweet  and  profitable — but  they  were  the  deep, 
bitter,  fruitless,  tears  of  apprehension  wrung 
forth  by  the  agony  of  a  fearful  but  unavoidable 
fete.  She  wept  bitterly,  she  wept  wildly,  she 
noted  not  Arderic ;  she  heeded  not  the  voice 
of  Neva.  '  Hopes  and  consolations  they  offered 
her  in  vain.  Advice  and  direction  seemed  to 
fall  unheeded  on  her  ear :  she  appeared  not  to 
notice  their  presence,  nor  be  conscious  of  their 
sympathy.  Indeed,  so  totally  was  she  ab- 
sorbed in  the  overpowering  sorrows  of  her  own 
heart,  and  the  fearful  contemplation  of  the 
destiny  before  her,  that  she  knew  not  when 
they  left  her,  nor  wakened  from  the  vision  of 
her  woe,  tiH  another  voice  demanded,  in  a  tone 
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thou  that  so  thin  a  veil  can  hide  the  features  of 
thy  mind  ?  Thou  weepest  for  thy  lover !  thou 
thinkest  that  he  is  either  dead  or  faithless,  he- 
cause  he  has  not  come  so  soon  as  he  promised  !** 

''Thou  art  mistaken,  oh  Attila!"  replied 
lldica ;  ''  I  neither  think  him  dead  —  for  God 
protects  the  good,  the  virtuous,  and  the  noble 
-*nor  do  I  think  him  faithless ;  for  to  judge  so 
harshly  of  him  would  be  to  wrong  the  God  who 
formed  his  heart,  and  made  it  upright,  true, 
and  constant*  I  may  have  fears  and  apprehen- 
sions, but  they  art  not  of  him,  nor  of  his  truth. 
What  they  are,  matters  not  to  any  one;  for 
though  I  may  be  carried  captive  after  a  mighty 
conqueror's  army,  the  freedom  of  my  thoughts 
he  cannot  touch;  and  Lam  still  at  liberty  in 
heart  and  soul,  above  his  reach,  and  fiEur  beyond 
his  power.'' 

Her  words,  however  bold,  seemed  to  give  no 
offence  to  Attila ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  she 
spoke,  a  brighter  and  a  warmer  fire  glowed 
up  in  his  countenance,  and  taking  her  im* 
willing  but  imresisting  hand,  he  led  her  back 
to  the  seat  fix>m  which  she  had  risenj  saying. 
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with  woman's  keen  insight  into  the  heart  of 
man^  she  knew  would  bind  him  to  pursue  his 
purpose  by  the  bond  of  pride^  stronger,  far 
stronger,  than  even  passion  itself — ''  I  seek  no 
loftier  fate,  I  entertain  no  higher  aspirations ! 
To  be  the  wife  of  him  whom  my  heart  has  loved 
from  infancy  to  wonuinhood  —  to  wed  him  who 
has  loved  me  through  every  change  of  fate, 
through  peril  and  danger,  through  absence  and 
temptation  —  to  wed  him  who  has  so  loved  me, 
and  whom  I  so  love,  is  to  my  mind  the  brightest 
ftite,  the  loftiest  destiny,  that  woman  could  ob- 
tain/' 

*'  But  if  he  be  dead  ?  **  said  Attila,  fixing  his 
dark  eyes  full  upon  her. 

"  Then,*'  replied  Ildica,  seeing  the  danger  of 
the  slightest  hesitation  in  her  answer  to  such 
a  suggestion,  "  then  will  I  either  die  also,  or, 
vowing  myself  to  silent  prayer,  quit  for  ever  an 
idle  and  a  sorrowful  world,  and  hide  myself 
with  some  of  those  lone  sisterhoods  who  spend 
their  days  in  solitude." 

"Not  so,**  answei'ed  Attila,  drawing  closer 
to  her ;  "  thou  shouldst  have  a  better  destiny ; 
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tray  those  who  trusted  thee^  to  destroy  him 
who  loved  thee  ?  Wilt  thou  risk  being  defeated 
by  the  strong  and  resolute  heart  of  a  girl  like 
me  ?  Monarch  !  I  am  not  in  thy  power^  but  in 
God's  I  To  God  I  will  appeal  against  thee ; 
and  sooner  than  become  thy  bride,  will  give  my 
spirit  back  to  Him  who  lent  it.  Think  not  that 
thou  canst  frustrate  my  purpose,  and  debar  me 
of  my  will.  A  camp  has  always  weapons  where- 
by my  own  life  can  be  reached ;  no  tent,  but 
has  its  cord;  no  banquet,  but  has  its  knife. 
Not  a  tower  of  this  city  but  affords  me  the 
means  of  defying  the  mighty  power  of  Attila ; 
and  the  flinty  bed  beneath  yon  window  would, 
to  me^  seem  a  couch  of  down  compared  with 
thy  bridal  bed,  oh  King !  But  thou  wilt  spare 
me  !  thou  wilt  spare  me  I  I  know  thy  better 
thoughts  and  nobler  nature.  Thou  dost  but 
try  me.  Thou  wilt  still  be  just,  and  wise,  and 
esteemed  of  all  men !  If  Theodore  be  dead, 
tell  me  so ;  and  I  will  vow  myself  to  God  —  I 
can  bear  such  tidings  with  calm  grief;  but 
never,  never  can  I  love  Attila  as  Attila  should 
be  loved!     Oh,  let  me  reverence  and  admire 
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him  still!     Force  me  not  to  see  in  him  the 
pagan    king  —  the    destroyer  of   mj  country 

—  the  enemy  of  my  fidth  —  the  slayer  of  my 
promised  husband  —  the  betrayer  of  his  trust 

—  the  falsifier  of  his  word  —  the  tyrant  of  a 
woman  whom  he  had  Towed  to  protect !  ** 

So  rapidly,  so  earnestly,  so  Tehemently  did 
she  speak,  and  at  the  same  time  so  lovely  did 
she  look  in  the  attitude  of  eager  supplication, 
that  Attila  had  neither  time  nor  inclination  to 
interrupt  her ;  and,  though  admiration  and  ten- 
derness were  crossed  by  jealousy,  at  the  words 
of  love  which  she  bestowed  on  Theodore,  and 
by  anger,  at  the  daring  terms  she  feared  not  to 
apply  to  himself,  he  renudned  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment after  she  had  done,  gazing  on  that 
splendid  countenance,  and  that  beautiful  form, 
awakened,  as  both  fieice  and  figure  were,  into  a 
thousand  fresh  graces,  by  the  imploring  eaznest* 
ness  of  her  address. 

"  Take  care,**  he  exclaimed  at  length,  "  take 
care.  Remember,  love  may  be  turned  into 
hate ;  and  the  hate  of  Attila  is  a  thing  to  be 
feared." 
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*'  Not  near  so  much  by  me  as  is  his  love,** 
replied  Udiea.  ''Oh  King!  thou  canst  but 
slay  me,  and  I  fear  not  death.  No  tortiure 
that  the  eruelest  tyrant  ever  yet  invented  is 
equal  to  the  torture  of  the  mind ;  and  were 
I  to  wed  Attila,  could  my  mind  ever  be  free 
from  agony?" 

•«Why?  why?*'  demanded  Attila  fiercely. 
**  Is  it  that  this  form  is  hateful  to  thee  ?  Is  it 
that  this  handy  which  a  thousand  conquered 
kings  have  felt  proud  to  kiss,  is  abhorrent  in 
thine  eyes  ?  " 

"  No,  no !  oh  no  !  "  cried  Ildica,  taking  the 
hand  that  he  had  partly  extended,  and  pressing 
her  lips  upon  it  — "  No,  mighty  King,  far  from 
it!  It  is,  that  I  love  another  with  a  love  that 
death  itself  can  never  change.  It  is,  that  our 
faith  is  different,  all  our  thoughts  unlike,  that 
thou  art  the  avowed  enemy  of  my  country  — 
Yet  all  that  were  nothing,  compared  with  my 
love  for  another.  Were  he  dead  to-morrow, 
still  would  he  live  in  my  heart,  as  vividly,  as 
strongly,  as  if  I  saw  him  every  day.  This  is 
no  vain  dream,  no  idle  fancy !  I  have  known  it, 
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of  thy  great  deeds,  and  by  his  knowledge  of 
thy  noble  nature." 

Attila  was  evidently  moved ;  and,  folding  his 
anns  upon  his  breast,  he  turned  his  eyes  fix>ni 
ndica,  aa  if  from  some  impulse  of  shame,  and 
fixed  them  on  the  ground.  The  fair  girl,  how- 
ever, saw  that  she  had  produced  some  effect, 
and  she  proceeded  eagerly  in  that  strain,  which 
had  been  thus  far  successful. 

"  Think,  oh  Attila,*'  she  exclaimed,  "  think 
what  has  been  the  conduct  towards  thee,  of  him 
whom  I  so  dearly  love.  I  know  not  half  of 
what  he  has  done,  for  he  boasts  not  of  good 
actions ;  but  sure  I  am  that  you  have  ever 
found  him  fidthfiil,  zealous,  and  true ;  and  thou 
canst  in  thine  own  mind  trace,  as  in  a  picture, 
all  that  he  has  done  for  thee  and  thine.  Have 
I  not  heard,  here  in  the  camp,  that  he  saved  the 
life  of  thy  youngest  child,  the  beautiful  youth, 
whom  they  call  Emac  ?  Have  I  not  heard  that 
in  some  battle  in  Gttul  more  than  once  he 
risked  his  life  to  defend  that  of  Attila  ?  Has  he 
ever  filled  thee  in  the  hour  of  need  ?  Has  he 
ever  spoken  to  thee,  or  of  thee,  one  unjust 
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word?     Has  he  ever  betrayed  thee  in  small 
things,  or  in  great  ?     Has  he  ever  been  untrue 
to  thee,  oh  King  ?     And  wouldst  thou  now  be- 
tray him ;  wouldst  thou  make  his  life  miserable, 
who  always  sought  thy  welfsire  ?   Wouldst  thou 
take  that  life  which  was  risked  to  save  thine 
own  ?     Wouldst  thou  take  his  bride,  the  chief 
object  of  his  existence,  from  him,  who,  firom 
the  jaws  of  destruction,  rescued  thy  beloved 
child  ? '' 

"  No,  no,  no  1 "  cried  Attila,  taking  both  the 
hands  that  she  held  out  towards  him  in  the  act 
of  adjuration  — '*  no,  no ;  I  will  not  wrong  him ! 
Thou  hast  conquered  !     Whatever  I  may  feel, 
however  strong    and    burning  be  the  passion 
that  thou  hast  kindled  in  my  heart,  I  will  not 
take  his    bride  from  him  who  saved  my  son. 
Rise,  maiden,  rise !  and  set  your  heart  at  rest ! 
If  the  son  of  Paulinus  return  to  daim  thee  for 
his  bride,  his  bride  thou  shall  be,  and  I  will 
send  ye  together  far  from  me,  that  the  memory 
of  these  feelings  may  never  be  re-awakened  by 
the  sight  of  thy  beauty.     A  week  henoe  is  the 
utmost  term  that  he  allowed  himself  to  letam  ^ 
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I  will  add  thereunto  another  week,  ere  I  see 
thee  again,  that  I  may  not  increase  the  fire 
that  bums  even  now  within  my  heart.  If  he 
be  not  then  returned,  Attila  will  cause  diligent 
search  and  inquiry  to  be  made,  that  his  fate 
may  be  clearly  ascertained.  Attila  will  do 
justice  to  the  son  of  Paulinus ;  but  if  he  be 
dead,  as  in  these  times  of  trouble  and  of  pesti- 
lence he  well  may  be,  Ildica  will  do  justice  unto 
Attik.'' 

Her  heart  sunk  at  his  last  words ;  but  she 
had  gained  so  much  already,  that  she  dare  not 
risk  all  again  by  reply.  All  she  answered  then 
was,  "  God  defend  us  both ! "  and  covering 
her  fair  face  with  her  hands,  she  gave  way  to 
the  many  mingled  emotions  that  struggled 
in  her  breast — Present  relief — future  appre- 
hension—  hope,  never  dying,  consoling  hope — 
her  dark  inseparable  companion,  fear  —  the 
agitation  of  a  great  struggle  achieved ;  and  the 
overpowering  sense  of  success  beyond  her  an- 
ticipations—  she  could  not  restrain  them  all  — 
she  gave  way,  and  wept. 

Attila  gazed  upon  her  for  several  minutes, 
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"On  to  Rome!  on  to  Rome!  On  to  the 
eternal  city  !  On  to  the  ancient  capital  of  em- 
pires! On  to  the  throne  of  mighty  kings  of 
old  !  Attila  has  conquered  ^Etius  !  The  two 
mighty  men  have  met;  and  the  weaker  has 
given  way.  Attila  triumphs  over  iEtius ! 
On  to  Rome !  on  to  Rome  !  The  world  is 
open  and  prostrate  before  the  sword  of  Attila. 
On  to  Rome  !  on  to  Rome  !  On  to  spoils  and 
to  victory,  and  to  triumph  !  ** 

Such  were  the  cries  that  ran  through  the 
host  of  the  Huns,  as  they  marched  on  from 
Milan,  towards  the  devoted  city  of  the  Caesars. 
And  mighty,  and  terrible,  indeed,  was  that 
innumerable  multitude,  as,  composed  of  a 
thousand  nations,  it  flowed  on  like  an  ovei^ 
whelming  deluge  upon  its  way.      Those  who 
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ward,  with  the  swiftness  of  the  wind ;  irresist- 
ible, overpowering,  vast,  like  the  dark  tide  of 
lava  when  it  rushes  down  the  channelled  sides 
of  Etna,  came  the  barharian  myriads,  finding 
brightness  and  beauty  before  them,  and  leaving 
darkness  and  desolation  behind. 

Through  every  road,  over  every  field,  into 
every  city,  across  every  river,  they  passed. 
Like  the  sword  of  the  destroying  Angel  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  Egyptians,  nothing  seemed  to 
stop  them,  nothing  to  impede  their  progress, 
even  for  an  hour.  Terror  and  lamentation 
went  through  all  the  land;  and  the  voice  of 
weeping  was  heard,  firom  the  banks  of  the 
Athesis  to  the  straits  of  Scylla ;  Ravenna,  de- 
fensible as  it  was,  was  abandoned  in  a  day; 
and  Rome  itself  wailed  in  trembling  for  the 
approach  of  a  new,  a  fiercer  conqueror  than 
.Alaric. 

At  length  the  tent  of  Attila  was  pitched  by 
the  side  of  a  grand  lake,  where  from  its  bosom 
flows  the  stream  by  whose  banks  the  sweetest 
of  the  Roman  poets  sung.  No  longer  simple 
as  when  he  first  entered  Greece,  appeared  the 
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camp  of  the  barbarian  king ;  no  longer  was 
seen  the  ring  of  waggons  only,  and  the  multi- 
tude sleeping  in  the  firesh  air  of  night:  but 
there,  tents  of  every  form  and  every  hue  diver- 
sified the  plain  which  stretches  along,  from  the 
base  of  the  ^gantic  mountains  that  enclose 
the  stormy  waves  of  the  Benacus,  to  the  soft 
green  fields  of  the  fair  Mantuan  land,  where 
the  "  silver-grey  cattle,**  of  which  Virgil  sung, 
still  bathe  in  the  placid  waters  of  his  native 
Mincius. 

Far  and  wide,  as  the  eye  could  see,  ex- 
tended that  vast  encampment ;  and  the  air,  for 
many  a  mile,  rang  with  the  neighing  of  horses 
and  the  clang  of  arms.  At  the  very  junction 
of  the  lake  and  the  river,  on  a  high  sloping 
ground,  whence  the  eye  of  the  monarch  could 
behold  both  the  {slt  plains  covered  by  his  in- 
numerable host,  and  the  waters  of  the  lake, 
with  all  its  grand  and  beautiful  shores,  was 
pitched  the  tent  of  Attila,  together  vrith  those 
of  the  persons  immediately  attached  to  the 
monarch  himself:  and  splendid  was  the  sight, 
when,  after  a  night  of  repose,  the  cloudless  sun 
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of  Italy  rose  up  and  poured  its  flood  of  splen- 
dour over  one  of  the  loveliest  scenes  of  earthy 
living  and  animated  with  the  figures  of  those 
wild  but  splendidly  attired  horsemen. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  tent ^  beside  which  his 
horse  was  held  prepared,  stood  Attila  gazing  over 
that  thrilling  sight;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem) 
there  was  something  in  the  picturesque  beauty 
of  the  scene,  in  the  poetical  aspect  of  the 
whole,  the  mighty  host,  the  mighty  mountains, 
the  beaming  sunrise,  and  the  glowing  lake,  that 
found,  even  within  the  breast  of  the  fierce  con- 
queror, a  sympathising  appreciation  of  what  is 
bright  and  beautiful  in  nature. 

He  stood  and  gazed,  and  felt  his  soul  calmed 
and  soothed. 

"  We  will  stay  here  to-day,"  he  said.  "  The 
land  is  rich  and  plentiful:  the  people  will  be 
happy  in  this  place  of  oil  and  wine.  We  will 
stay  here  to-day ;  and  to-morrow,  onwards  towards 
Rome ! — But  what  is  that  ?  "  he  continued,  after 
gazing  for  some  minutes  longer.  '*  What  is 
that,  winding  slowly  along,  in  the  distant  coun- 
try, following  the  road  by  the  side  of  the  river  ? 
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It  looks  like  a  long  train  of  horsemen  approach* 
ing  slowly^  and  it  can  hardly  be  any  of  our  owii 
tribes  returning  at  this  early  hour.  What  can 
that  be  ?  " 

No  eyes,  however,  but  his  own,  were  keen 
enough  to  distinguish,  in  the  far  distance,  the 
object  to  which  he  pointed;  and  he  added, 
''  Let  some  one  be  sent  forth  to  see,  and  let  no 
man  be  injured,  who  comes  to  us  in  the  garb  of 
peace.  This  day  there  shall  be  no  blood  shed^ 
unless  our  enemies  seek  it  themselves.  Here 
we  will  taste  repose  and  tranquillity.** 

Several  hours  had  elapsed ;  the  myriads  of  tht 
Huns  were  all  awake  and  stirring ;  thousands  of 
wild  horsemen  were  galloping  over  the  plain, 
exercising  their  horses,  or  practising  with  the 
javelin  or  the  spear :  and  others  on  foot  wert- 
moving  about  amongst  the  tents,  in  all  the 
bustling  actirity  of  the  morning's  duties,  when 
the  train  which  Attila  had  seen  approaching 
through  the  distant  country,  entered  the  Hun- 
nish  camp,  and  were  led  forward  towards  the 
tent  of  the  monarch.  Some  of  his  own  mes- 
sengers, who  had  gone  out  to  meet  the  stnoi- 
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gers,  hurried  on  before  to  inform  him  that 
envoys,  from  the  emperor  Valentiniani  were 
even  then  coming  near  his.  presence.  But  the 
monarch,  who  stiD,  though  changed  in  many 
things,  retained  in  some  degree  his  contempt 
for  pomp  and  show,  merely  ordered  the  hang- 
ings of  his  tent  to  be  drawn  up,  and  seating  him 
self  in  the  entrance,  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
imperial  ambassadors. 

At  their  head  appeared  an  old  man,  riding 
on  a  mxile ;  and  though  the  Huns  gathered 
round  in  crowds,  to  see  an  equipage  to  which 
they  were  not  accustomed,  yet  there  was  some- 
thing so  venerable  and  commanding  in  that  old 
man's  air,  that  even  the  rude  barbarian  soldiers 
forbore  to  press  upon  him,  and  merely  gazed ; 
while  — with  his  look  now  raised  to  heaven, 
as  if  in  momentary  supplication,  now  cast  down 
upon  the  ground,  as  if  in  deep  thought  — 
he  rode  slowly  on,  through  the  midst  of  that 
fierce  and  blood-accustomed  host,  as  if  fear  and 
wonder  were  utter  strangers  to  his  bosom. 

After  him,  followed  a  number  of  other  men, 
clothed  with  princely  splendour,  and  mounted 
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and  there,  too,  the  envoys  of  the  emperor  were 
directed  to  dismount.  The  command  was  in-* 
stantly  obeyed;  and  leaving  the  servants  and 
the  train  of  baggage  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the 
officers  of  the  camp,  all  the  rest  began  to  ascend 
the  hiU,  towards  the  presence  of  the  monarch, 
who,  seated  in  the  door  of  his  tent,  with  but  a 
few  of  his  chief  leaders  around  him,  waited 
above,  examining  the  persons  and  the  air  of 
each  of  the  strangers  as  he  approached. 

With  a  slow  step,  dignified,  calm,  and  col- 
lected, that  old  man  who  had  led  the  Ro- 
mans, climbed  the  hill,  slightly  bowed  by  age, 
but  rather  stiffened  than  enfeebled.  He  was 
tail  and  laigely  proportioned ;  and  his  snowy 
hair,  which,  like  that  of  the  barbarians,  felt  not 
the  steel,  escaping  £rom  a  cap  of  a  peculiar 
form  that  he  wore  upon  his  head,  flowed  down 
in  wavy  curls  upon  his  shoulders.  His  eye, 
which  he  but  once  raised  towards  the  tent 
of  Attila  as  he  ascended,  was  calm  and  mild, 
but  full  of  sleeping  fire ;  and  his  step,  though 
slow,  ¥raB  planted  firmly  on  the  ground,  giving 
to  his  whole  demeanour  an  air.  of  resolution  and  of 
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<'  Of  ¥^hat  God  ?  "  demanded  Attila. 

<'  There  is  but  one  God/'  replied  Saint  Leo ; 
'^  there  is  but  one  Qod,  holy^  just,  and  true ; 
Lord  of  lordsi  and  King  of  kings  I  The  lowest 
of  his  servants  am  1 1" 

'^  Thou  meanest  the  God  of  the  Christians  ?'' 
said  Attila. 

The  Pope  bent  his  head  in  reply,  and  the 
monarch  proceeded.  ''  It  is  well/'  he  said, 
*'  it  is  well !  Now  tell  me  what  thou  wouldst 
have  with  Attila?  Why  comest  thou  to  me 
hither,  when,  but  a  few  short  days,  and  I  had 
come  to  thee  ?  ** 

''  It  is  to  prevent  thy  coming,  that  I  seek 
thee,*"  replied  the  bishop  —  "  It  is  to  prevent 
thy  coming,  and  to  stay  the  stream  of  blood  that 
is  poured  out  before  thy  steps.  It  is  to  save  from 
desolation  the  beautiful  land  that  thou  treadest 
like  a  wine-presser  beneath  thy  feet,  crushing 
all  that  is  good  and  excellent,  and  leaving  no- 
thing but  the  worthless  refuse.  It  is  to  adjure 
thee,  by  the  name  of  God  Most  High,  to  spare 
his  servants,  and  to  turn  thee  firom  a  land  which 
his  holy  faith  hath  sanctified,  and  the  blood  of 
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his  sunts  made  sacred.  I  do  adjure  thee  by  his 
name  to  pause  in  the  cooise  which  he  bu 
hitherto  made  TictorioiiSy  lest  he  take  thj 
strength  from  thee,  and  destroy  thee  as  thou 
hast  destroyed  others.  Monarch!"  he  con- 
tinoed,  seeing  a  ck>ad  gathering  on  the  brow  of 
Attila  —  "  Monarch !  I  menace  thee  not  with 
any  human  arm.  None  has  ever  been  able  to 
leiist  thee  successfully;  none  has  erer  had 
power  to  oppose  thee  long:  but  knoW|  oh 
King!  that  thou,  like  all  others,  art  but  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  mightier  monarch. 
Thou  art  called  the  Scourge  op  God,  and 
▼erily  he  has  used  thee  for  the  purposes  of 
his  vengeance.  With  thee  hath  he  wrought 
destruction,  and  inflicted  punishment  upon  the 
fiuthless  and  the  unri^teous.  In  his  hand 
thou  hast  been  as  the  pestilence  or  the 
thunderbolt.  Thou  hast  swept  away  nations. 
Thou  hast  smitten  down  mnn^ii^hff^  Thon 
hast  trodden  the  palace  and  the  cottage  alike, 
with  the  sword  of  the  destroying  angd  in 
thy  hand;  but  now,  in  the  name  of  the 
same  God,  who  sent  thee  fivth   to  eooq^osr 
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and  to  slay,  I  bid  thee  pause  and  turn  back 
upon  thy  way,  lest  he  take  thy  strength  from 
thee,  and  reduce  thy  glory  into  shame.  Re^ 
member,  oh  Eling!  remember,  that  one, 
who,  like  thee,  was  mighty ;  who,  like  thee, 
was  fierce ;  who,  like  thee,  was  unconquerable 
by  man,  trod  tliese  same  plains,  but  a  few  brief 
years  ago;  and,  as  a  vulture,  swept  the  land 
with  the  wing  of  desolation.  Remember,  how 
Alaric,  the  mighty  and  the  strong,  marched  on 
at  the  head  of  his  innumerable  hosts,  and,  like 
thee,  found  none  to  stay  him.  Remember,  how 
he  heard  the  warning  to  pause,  and  turn  back, 
ere  he  set  his  foot  within  the  eternal  city.  Re- 
member, how  he  neglected  the  warning ;  how  he 
despised  the  words ;  how  he  conquered  Rome, 
and  died.  In  all  things,  but  in  this,  was  he 
like  unto  thee !  But  in  this  was  he  unlike,  for 
I  know— and  feel— and  see — as  if  it  were  be- 
fore me  in  a  vision,  that  thou  shalt  listen  to 
the  word  of  the  servant  of  God,  and  sheathe  the 
sword,  and  turn  back  upon  thy  way.  Monarch ! 
I  tell  thee,  and  my  words  shall  prove  true,  that 
none  henceforth  for  ever  shall  march  against 
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Rome,  and  place  their  camp  round  about  it, 
and  subdae  it  imto  their  hand,  without  meetmg 
tome  terrible  reverse;  without  finding  death, 
or  downfall,  or  dishonour  follow,  as  surely  as 
night  follows  day.  Some  shall  come  against  it 
and  take  it,  and  die  as  soon  as  they  quit  it. 
Some  shall  assail  it,  and  fall  even  in  the  hour 
of  victory.  Some  shall  subdue  it,  and  afler 
years  of  glory,  shall  see  the  brightness  of  their 
fiime  tarnished  with  shame,  defeat,  and  over- 
throw, with  long  and  weary  inactivity,  and 
lingering  death.  But  thou  shalt  listen  to  the 
voice  of  warning ;  thou  shalt  fear  the  name  of 
God,  and  the  word  of  God's  servant,  and  shall 
turn  thee  back,  and  escape  the  peril  of  disobe- 
dience." 

Bold  and  striking  as  his  words,  was  the  ac- 
tion which  accompanied  them ;  dignified,  nay, 
sublime,  was  the  expression  of  his  countenance. 
The  dark  eje  filled  with  the  fire  of  genius,  the 
fine  features  beaming  with  the  divine  light  of 
enthusiasm,  the  lips  trembling  with  the  elo- 
quence of  the  heart,  the  arms  outstretdbed 
in  passionate  expoatulation,   ^die  fafoad  diest 
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heaving  under  its  flowing  robes  with  the  enei*gj 
of  lofty  thoHghtSy  while  the  full,  powerful,  me- 
lodious   voice,    clear,    rounded,   unhesitating, 
poured   forth  the   stream  of  words  — >  all,  all 
formed  a  splendid  whole,  such  as  none  there 
present  had  ever  seen  before ;  and  the  barbarian 
monarch   himself,   and  his   fierce  chiefs,  gave 
ready  way  to  the  delusions  of  imagination,  and 
believed  that  they  beheld  an  immediate  messen- 
ger from  heaven.     Even  when  he  had  done, 
and  remained  with  his  firm   unquailing   gaze 
fixed  upon  the  face  of  Attila,  with  eyes  that 
sunk  not  to  encounter  the  look  at  which  nations 
trembled,    all  those  around,    though   the   im- 
pression   produced    by    his    oratory    perhaps 
fielded,  still  looked  upon  him  as  a  superior  be- 
ing, still  waited  for  the  answer  of  their  own 
monarch,    with  anxiety,  perhaps  with  appre- 
hension. 

But  Attila,  though  struck  and  admiring,  for- 
got not  himself  in  wonder  —  that  passion  of  the 
weak.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end,  while 
Saint  Lieo  spoke,  the  mighty  monarch  fixed 
upon  his  countenance  the  same  stem  immovable 
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gsze,  under  the  influence  of  which  eTeiy  inferior 
■lind  ga¥e  way,  erery  ordinaxj  heart  lost  courage. 
Twice  his  swarthy  hrow  slightly  contracted  as 
the  prelate  spoke  those  bold  words,  which  At- 
tila*s  ear  was  seldom  wont  to  hear ;  hut  his  face 
was  moved  in  no  other  feature  :  and  he  made 
not  an  effort  to  stop  the  orator  in  the  course 
of  his  eager  and  energetic  speech.  When  he 
had  concluded,  Attila  continued  to  gaze  upon 
him  thoughtfully  and  intently ;  but,  apparendj. 
neither  scornfully  nor  displeased. 

At  length,  he  said,  "  Thou  hast  spoken  like 
a  god ;  hut  know,  that  not  the  gods  themselves 
shall  turn  back  Attila  firom  his  course,  unless 
he  have  the  justice  he  has  demanded.     Tliou 
art   reverenced,  oh  Leo!    as   one   of  mighty 
powers  —  as   one    insjMred,    perbaps»   by  the 
God  whom  thou  servest,  with  eloquence  above 
that  of  mortals ;  and  willingly  will  Attila  hear 
thee  discourse  on  the  nuitters  of  thy  h^  call- 
ing, as  to  whether  there  be  more  gods  than 
one ;    as    to   the  nature  of  the  sonl  of  mm; 
the   powers  that  govern  him  thioughoat  life* 
and  the  fate  that  awaits  him  beyond  the  grave. 
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On  such  matters  shalt  tbou  he  listened  to 
wiilingly,  nay  more,  with  reverent  ears^  as 
becomes    those  who   hear   the   words   of  one 
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touched  by  the  spirit  of  a  god«  We  will 
attend  to  thine  exhortations  in  favour  of 
Rome,  to  thy  warnings,  in  regard  to  those  who 
conquer  it,  even  to  thy  menaces  against  the  life 
of  Attila  himself.  But  Attila  turns  not  aside 
for  words !  He  whom  the  embattled  line  of 
enemies  cannot  impede,  is  not  to  be  overawed^ 
even  by  an  holy  man  as  thou  art.  He  fears 
not  the  sword ;  he  avoids  not  the  spear.  The 
twanging  of  the  bowstring  makes  not  his  eye- 
lids fisdl ;  the  shout  of  the  enemy  is  pleasant  on 
his  ear.  His  battle-horse  shall  bear  him  on- 
wardi  whithersoever  his  fate  directs ;  and  if  the 
destiny  of  Attila  lie  within  the  gates  of  Rome, 
to  Rome  herself  and  to  her  capital  will  Attila 
go  to  seek  it.  Death  comes  but  once,  and 
chooses  his  own  time.  The  sentence  is  written 
on  high ;  and  so  help  me  Mars  and  my  good 
sword,  as  I  would  not  reverse  it,  were  it  to  be 
fulfilled  to-morrow.  My  grave  is  already  di?g 
by  the  hand  of  destiny,  wherever  that  grave  is 
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manda.  Thou  must  show  Attila,  tbat  the 
glory  and  honour  of  himself  and  of  his  people 
are  to  be  maihtained  and  increasedby  follow- 
ing the  course  that  thou  wouldst  have  us  pur- 
sue,  ere  thou  canst  hope  to  stay  these  myriads 
on  their  forward  way,  or  turn  the  sword  of  At- 
tila  in  anotlier  direction.  Do  this.  Leave  mj 
justice  and  my  honour  no  plea  against  him, 
and  I  will  raise  up  a  wall  between  you  and  the 
desolation  of  my  presence*  Your  fields  shall 
flourish  in  the  sunshine.  Your  rivers  shaD 
flow  with  the  accustomed  wine ;  the  land  teem 
with  oil  and  bread ;  and  ye  shall  rear  your  chil- 
dren up  in  peace,  safe  from  the  destroying 
sword,  till  the  name  of  Attila  be  no  more  than 
the  whisper  of  the  wind  through  the  gorges  of 
some  distant  mountain.** 

A  bright  and  heavenly  smile  beamed  up  over 
the  noble  features  of  Saint  Leo^  and  he  replied 
at  once,  witbout  pause  or  hesitation,  "  Monarchy 
I  will  turn  thee  back  i  *' 

There  was  something  so  dignified,  so  majestic« 
so  sublime  in  the  air,  the  tone,  and  the  manner 
with  which  the:  pantifiT  iui^BouiiCi^4  those  ftw 


words.  tliaC  Attiti  Iiimself  wa^  visibrj  strict 
and  surprised.  •'  How  30  ?  "*  demaaded  he : 
^  how  30  —  how  wilt  chou  torn  me  back  ?  WH: 
thoii  brinsr  down  fire  from  heaven  ?  ** 

*•"  I  win  do  more !  "•  replied  Saint  Leo  — **  I 
will  jlve  thee  such  jnstice  that  even  the  heart 
ot*  a  conqueror  can  demand  no  more !  Thou 
hast  Mid  that  thou  wilt  turn  back,  if  I  will 
satisly  thine  honour  and  thy  justice.  I  haT« 
oflFers  for  thee,  which,  as  a  minister  -rf  God's 
word.  I  declare  to  be  as  full  and  complete  satis- 
fhcticn  IS  ambition  itself  could  den&md.  Wilt 
thou  hear  them  now,  oh  King*" 

''  yo."*  replied  Attila*  "  I  will  not.  Thou  art 
wearv  with  travel,  and  hast  many  yean  upon 
thy  brow.  Attila  has  kept  thee  too  long  alieady 
without  offeriiur  thee  bread  and  rest.  Thift 
night  shalt  thou  repose  in  tranquillxty  and  pease. 
The  wine  shall  flow  for  thee,  and  the  feast  shall 
be  prepared  ■  • 

Saint  Leo  wuTed   hfs   Ikaad,  ^  Fasting  m 
prayer.**  he  cried.  **  Cistlug  and  pra.Ter  *>**^  b 
y  compamoDs.     Phjstrate  ta  Ae  dual,  W6m 
heart  unto  die  duRHR  <^God»  hvab^  cal 
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tng  upon  the  name  of  my  Saviour^  beseeching 
the  Spirit  of  truth  to  guide  me  aright!  With 
fiisting  and  with  prayer  will  I  entreat  the  al- 
mighty Disposer  of  all  hearts  to  soften  thine^ 
and  change  its  stern  nature  into  mercy*  Be 
it  as  thou  hast  said,  oh  King  i  I  will  seek  re- 
pose. Those  who  came  with  me  have  need 
of  it ;  and  iu  the  mean  time  my  words  have 
fidlen  upon  an  ear  that  will  not  lo8e  them 
lightly*  When  may  I  hold  farther  commune 
with  thee? •* 

<'  Two  hours  ere  noon  to-morrow^**  replied 
Attila.  ^  Till  then,  seek  refreshment  and  re- 
pose, and  Attila  will  take  counsel  as  to  the 
very  smallest  offering  which  he  can  receive  as  a 
propitiation  to  suspend  his  sword.  In  the  mean 
time^  I  give  thee  usto  the  care  of  these  my 
officers.  Thou  fearest  not  to  rest  within  the 
camp  of  the  Huns  ? "" 

''  I  am  in  the  hand  of  God  !*'  replied  Saint 
LeOy  throwing  wide  his  aims,  and  looking  up 
to  heaven  — *'  I  am  in  the  hand  of  God !  Why 
should  I  fear!'* 
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THE   VISION    AKD  its    INTERPRET ATIOK* 

There  were  frequent  messengers  came  and 
^vent  to  and  from  the  tent  of  Attila,  aud  there 
vas  moYemcnt  and  agitation  in  the  camp. 
Kound  the  monarch  sat  his  tributary  kings; 
and  various  were  the  different  shades  of  expres- 
sion which  passed  over  the  countenances  of  (hose 
fierce  chiefs,  as  they  listened  to  the  words  of 
their  leader,  and  heard  all  that  had  befallen 
since,  on  the  preceding  day,  the  great  pontiff 
01  Rome  had  appeared  ta  stay  them  in  their 
advance.. 

"  It  was  but  a  fision  of  the  night!"*  said 
Attifak' — **  It  was  but  some  idle  dream,  and 
yet  it  came  before  me  full,  tangible,  complete. 
Thera  was  no  wandering  of  thought  to  other 
tilings,  no  confusion  ot  fiuiciesy  no  hy^^ing  off 
and  kqiinni^g  again  i  but  .it  wiui  all  ckac  and 
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^i-'finlte,  accurate  and  minute  ;  anti  yet  it  was 
Viut  a  vision,  an  idle  dream,  which  Attila  will 
ixeed  no  more  than  he  would  a  fanciful  cloud 
'brought  into  strange  forms  by  the  wind  that 
l>ears  it." 

"  Heed  no  visionsi  oh  Attila !  "  said  Ar- 
deiic  — "  The  only  sure  vision  will  be  the  walls 
of  Rome." 

**  And  yet,  oh  mighty  King !  "  joined  in 
Onegisus,  *'  one  at  least  here  present  would 
fain  hear  the  substance  of  the  dream  that  dia« 
turbed  thy  slumbers.  It  has  been  held  by 
wise  men  and  by  priests  long  versed  in  sacred 
things^  that  dreams  come  forth  from  the  gods, 
and  are  one  means  of  making  their  will  known 
to  men.  I  at  least  would  &in  hear  what  vision 
it  was  that  broke  the  sleep  of  Attila.'* 

**  And  I  also !  and  I !  and  I ! "  said  many 
voices    round,   as    soon    as   the    demand   was 
made;    and  leaning  his  broad  brow  upon  his 
hand,  with  his  eyes  fixed  thoughtfully  upon  . 
the  table  at  which  he  sat,  ;^ttilaiK>t  unwiUangly  jn 
proceeded  to  s^ak  as  they  required.  >■.        i     .;^.:t 

'<  It  seemed  ta  me  as^itf  I  ka^-s^p^^'apia^ 
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hours,**  he  said,  *'  and  that  I  was  awakened  by 
a   noise,   when  looking  up,    I  saw  all  things 
around  me  as  I  had  seen  them  when  I  closed 
mine  eyes.     There  were  the  hangings  of  the 
tent,  there  the  clothing  I  had  put  off  to  rest, 
there  burned  the  feeble   lamp,  there  lay  the 
strong  sword.     Two  javelins  crossed  hung  upon 
my  right,    and  a    spear  lay   near  me  on  the 
ground.      I   saw  it  all  as  distinctly  as  ere  I 
closed  my  eyes  that  night,  when  lo  !  the  hang- 
ings of  the  tent  were  moved,  raised  up ;  and, 
without  sound  or  motion  of  their  limbs,  the 
figures  of  two  men  approached  my  couch.    A 
cloud  of  light  environed  them  around,  biding 
in  its  blaze  all  things  behind  it.     The  lamp 
grew  dim  as  if  it  had  not  been  lighted,  and  in 
this  cloud,  borne  on  to  where  I  lay,  the  strangera 
come,  clothed  in  strange  robes,  simple  and  un- 
adorned, with  hair  and  beards  of  snowy  white- 
ness, and  the  marks  of  extreme  age  upon  the 
face  of  each.     One,  however,  was  older  than 
the   other,    and  of  coarser    features,    thoiigh 
there  was  a  fire  and  eagerness  in  his  large  eje, 
w-hieh  spoke  a  mi|^ty   and   eneigetic  spirit, 
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prompt  in  its  emotions  and  its  acts.  The  younger 
leemed  more  calm,  and  of  a  loftier  aspect, 
and  on  his  coimtenance  were  seen  the  traces  of 
high  thoughts,  perhaps,  too,  of  some  sufferings 
endured  with  fortitude,  but  felt  with  keen  per- 
ception. A  smile,  bland  and  beautiful,  sat  on 
his  lips,  and  there  was  in  his  glance  that  quick 
yet  thoughtful  movement  which  I  have  seen  in 
men,  deep  arguers  on  right  and  wrong,  subtle 
in  their  eloquence,  and  powerful  to  untie  the 
tangled  intricacy  of  questions  remote  and  dif- 
ficult Around  them  in  that  cloud  of  light 
there  shone  a  greater  light,  as  if  it  issued  forth 
from  them  and  from  their  garments ;  and  though 
they  seemed  of  flesh  as  we  are,  yet  there  was 
a  difference  that  scarcely  can  be  told,  but  which 
rendered  their  bodies  more  glorious  and  pure  to 
the  eye  than  ours.  I  would  fain  have  stretched 
out  my  hand  to  seize  my  sword,  but  I  lay  as 
if  chained  down  by  adamantine  bonds.  I  would 
fain  have  spoken,  to  demand  who  dared  in  such  a 
sort  to  disturb  the  sleep  of  Attila,  but  my  tongue 
refused  its  office,  and  my  lips  moved  without  a 
sound.     Approaching,  as  I  have  said,  without 
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Mi^  visible  viouoik  of  their  limba.  but  borne 
forwxri  bv  some  unseen  power,  they  came  near, 
ji:id  siood  b}  the  side  of  my  couch  :  there  gazing 
*«ipou  me  lor  a  moment ,  their  eyes  seemed  filled 
\Tich  pi:y  or  wiih  sorrow,  and  at  length  the 
^ounxvr  said.  'Attila!  Attila!  thou  hast 
sbunruc.  anu  chou  hast  conquered,  and  .unwit- 
au^y.  but  not  unwillingly,  thou  hast  doue  the 
will  ol  Ood !  Now  turn  thee  back  upon  thy 
wmT«  &r  thou  shalt  smite  this  land  no  more. 

Tum  thee  back  upon  thy  way,  and  hentate  not, 
ror  VI?  are  sent  to  bid  thee  sheathe  the  sword, 

esl  it  ull  upon  thine  own  head.  Turn  thee 
t^wk,  iiixn  thee  back,  and  that  speedily,  as 
;h«^u  wv>uiiist  live  ai.d  conquer  still!*  And 
with  that  iLo  light  grew  faint,  the  figures  seemed 
CO  ci^^'^ve*  the  cloud  passed  away ;  and  I  was 
lyiii^  in  my  own  tent,  with  the  lamp  burning 
teel>iv  bv  mv  side.  It  was  but  a  vision,  an  idle 
divani.  and  it  i»  passed !  Attila  heeds  it  not 
It  was  but  a  vision,  an  unreal  visioii !" 

**  It  w«s  a  strange  one  though,  oh  n^ghtf 
King !  "*  s«id  Onegisus ;  "  and  I  would  fida  adc 
voa  Imfy  matti  wha  tmme  Utker  yMlezdaji  if 
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he  can  give  the  interpretation  thereof^  and  tell 
who  were  these  that  appeared  unto  thee.*' 

**  First  let  those  who  slept  in  the  outer  tent," 
said  Ardericy  **  be  closely  questionedi  if  any  one 
passed  by  them  in  the  night." 

**  I  have  questioned  them  already/*  said 
Attila  — **  I  have  done  more  :  I  rose  instantly ; 
for  my  limbs  and  my  mind  seemed  freed  as  if 
from  a  heavy  weight;  and  drawing  back  the 
curtains  that  divide  the  tent,  I  found  that  no 
one  living  could  have  enteredj  without  treading 
on  the  sleeping  bodies  of  those  of  my  warriors 
who  lay  without.  It  was  but  a  vision,  an  idle 
vision  of  the  night !  '* 

'^  I  put  no  faith  in  visions,*'  said  Ardcric : 
"  they  never  visit  me.  If  I  dream,  *tis  of  some 
empt^  thing  taking  fanciful  shapes  without  re- 
gularity or  continuance,  forgotten  as  soon  as 
passed.    I  put  no  fiiith  in  visions.** 

Attila's  brow  contracted  slightly,  but  he 
made  no  reply ;  and  Yalamir  his  Gothic  tribu- 
tary, who  had.  hitherto  remained  thoughtful  and 
ifflent,  nownused  his  eyesb.  *^  Thy  yision^^  a 
strain  QtaOirO  fiing,'Mi»/satd;/^' m^^^Stt]^  of 
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ing  boldly  strange  doctrines  of  other  gods,  to 
a  large  crowd  of  Huns  and  G^idae.  Let  him 
be  sent  for^  and  to  him  let  the  vision  be  told. 
On  his  interpretation  we  can  better  rely." 

All  voices  applauded  the  proposal,  and  in- 
stantly was  it  executed.  Messengers  went 
forth  to  find  the  enthusiast  Mizetus,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  he  stood  before  Attila  and  his 
counsellors.  He  was  silent  as  the  grave,  while 
the  vision  was  being  told  to  him  ;  but  then  — 
stretching  forth  his  hands,  and  turning  his  eyes 
full  upon  the  countenance  of  Attila,  though  not 
with  a  fixed  and  steadfitst  gaze,  but  with  a  wild 
and  roUii^  glance  —  he  exclaimed,  "Is  it  not 
simple  as  the  light  of  day  ?  Is  it  not  open  as  the 
summer's  sky  ?  Is  it  not  clear  as  the  waters  from 
the  rock  ?  What  need  of  interpretation  ?  What 
need  of  any  one  to  explain  ?  There  is  but  one 
Ood,  O  Attila,  though  thou  and  these,  as  slaves 
of  Satan,  worship  stone,  and  wood,  and  iron. 
ITiat  Ood  has  been  merciful  to  thee,  O  King, 
and  has  sent  unto  thee  the  apostles  of  his  Son, 
Peter  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  and  Paul  the 
ckoaen  by  the  voice  of  Ood !     To  thee^  from 
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of  the  earth  ye  have  trodden  so  proudly^  and 
shall  cast  ye  forth  as  dead  dogs,  to  be  an  abomin- 
ation to  the  passer  by  !  '* 

More  than  one  sword  leaped  from  its  sheath 
at  those  bold  words,  but  tlie  deep  thunder-like 
voice  of  Attila  stayed  them  from  smiting  the 
rash  enthusiast  ^'  Harm  him  not,  harm  him 
not! "  cried  the  monarch.  "  By  the  soul  of  Attila 
he  dies  who  strikes  him !  Did  we  not  bid  him 
speak  ?  Did  we  not  call  for  his  words  ?  and 
shall  we  slay  him  because  they  are  such  as 
please  us  not  ?  —  Stranger/*  he  continued, 
*'  thou  hast  spoken  rashly  amongst  rash  men, 
nevertheless  thou  art  safe,  and  mayest  depart !  ** 

Mizetus  turned  to  quit  the  tent,  but  ere  he 
wentj  he  raised  his  hand,  and  said  in  a  solemn 
tone,  "  I  grieve  for  thee,  O  Attila  ;  for  thy  fate 
is  near ! 

"  Let  it  come ! "  replied  Attila  — and  the  en- 
thusiast departed* 

*'  We  have  spent  too  much  time  on  this 
thing,**  continued  the  monarch,  "  let  us  now 
tuni..qur  thiMights  to  mpire  substantial  warnings.. 
ArdfOf?, .  ipy,  fe^B4|,,  aa  tjiq^i^jiast  ^4,,  this,.^^ 


Tision  was  indeed  but  an  empty  dream,  aud  but 
matter  for  a  moment's  speculation  ;  but  I  have 
tidings  for  thee,  which  thou  knowest  not  of,  for 
thy  Crepidse  lie  high  up  upon  the  hilL  There 
are  those  here,  however,  who  know  that  between 
sunset  last  night,  and  sunrise  this  morning, 
the  sword  of  the  pestilence  smote  amongst  the 
warriors,  who  lie  by  the  side  of  the  river,  nearly 
ten  thousand  men !  ** 

Arderic  started  up,  and  gazed  fixedly  on  the 
countenance  of  Attila. 

"  It  is  true  !**  said  the  monarch  ;  ''  but  this 
b  not  aU,  my  fiiend.  A  fleet  &om  Constanti- 
nople has  wafted  a  new  host  to  omr  noble  enemy 
^tius ;  nor  is  that  all  either,**  he  added,  raising 
his  voice ;  <*  the  armies  of  Marcian  have  croised 
the  Danube,  and  cut  to  pieces  three  of  our 
tribes,  upon  the  Dadan  frontier.  Now,  ficiends 
and  counsellors,  you  know  the  whole.  Tell  me 
what  shall  be  the  course  of  Attila.  Shall  I  go 
on,  and  lay  Rome  in  ashes  ?  Shall  I  pause  here, 
and  accept  the  tribute  this  priest  is  prepaiad 
to  offert  Willing  an  I  to  do  the  fint,  willi^r 
would  I  be  to  do  it,  were  I  aa  auxe  diat  death 
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would  follow  within  a  daj,  as  I  am  that  there 
is  a  sun  behind  the  clouds  that  now  stretch 
orer  the  sky.** 

*'  Hear  what  he  has  to  offer,  O  mighty  ICing," 
said  Arderic ;  *'  then,  if  it  be  enough  to  satisfy 
the  honour  of  Attila,  and  save  the  glory  of  his 
warriofSy  accept  the  conditions.  Let  us  retire 
firom  this  pestilential  land,  and  then  — —  ** 

"  What  then?*'  demanded  Attila,  after  wait* 
ing  for  a  moment  to  let  the  chief  conclude  his 
sentence. 

"  Nay,  I  know  not,"  replied  Arderic  "  Then 
— ^let  us  do  whatsoever  Attila  will." 

A  brief  smile  passed  like  lightning  across  the 
coimtenance  of  the  King,  **  And  then,"  he  said, 
**  and  then  »  To  Constantinople !  and  we 
shall  see,  who  is  to  live  or  die ;  who  is  to  be  a 
monarch,  who  a  slave !  The  sword  of  a  thousand 
battles  against  the  broken  spear  of  a  weak 
Roman!  Methinks  the  chances  are  unequal. 
Kings  of  great  nations !  Friends  of  Attila ! 
There  is  no  need  to  ask  what  are  the  terms  this 
Roman  biAop  brings.  They  are  known  to  me 
alroftdy -^ rer^akd'to  me  in  co  visioiir  Arderic, 
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ebtstisement,  airknowledged  no  laws  bat  his 
own  sense  of  r^bt,  bowed  to  no  superior  on 
emrth  or  ia  beaven — than  bad  his  ire  threatened 
the  worst  tortures  that  could  be  inflicted. 
Through  the  reverence  with  which  he  liad  in- 
spired the  barbarian  monarch  he  saw,  as  through 
a  long  avenue,  a  number  of  sympathies,  noble 
feelings,  and  generous  sentiments,  akin  to 
those  which  dwelt  in  his  own  heart ;  while  hope 
stood  half  way  between,  and  beckoned  to  the 
kindred  bands,  to  unite  for  mighty  purposes 
and  grand  endeavours.  A  moment's  reflection, 
however,  a  moment's  glance  of  the  mental  eye 
over  the  sad  but  solemn  and  oracular  book  of 
experience,  showed  him  the  falsehood  of  the 
syren*s  tale,  and  made  him  grieve  that  the 
brightest  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  mutually 
perceived  and  understood,  and  which,  could  they 
meet  and  co-operate,  would  work  out  the  bless- 
ing and  happiness  of  thousands,  should  ever 
thus  be  stopped  by  obstacles  insignificant,  and 
totally  unseen  by  those  who  attempt  to  pass 
ikem  litt  iftU  their  .fff(HA^  fpor^  uMiiigiity  and 
•(tfiQQrdi.4ireciyV0rt^l!Oim«.  -   -fu>i     (Uii^iiu     '  . 
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Calmly  and  clearly,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions of  the  King,  he  recapitulated  the  splen- 
did, the  degrading  offers  of  Valentinian ;  and 
he  added,  ''  This,  O  King,  am  I  commanded 
to  propose :    this    am   I   authorised    to  pro- 
mise.    The  gift  is  already  in  thy  camp;  the 
tribute  shall  soon  follow ;  and  —  as  a  mediator 
between  thee  and  them  who  suffer,  standing 
pure   and  impartial   under   the  eye   of   God, 
who  is  of  no  nation  and  of  no  country,  and 
respecteth  no  man  for  a  name  —  I  declare  that 
thou   hast  now  offered  unto  thee,  more  than 
thou  canst  claim  aright ;  more  than  equity  could 
pronounce  against  them  ;  more  than  justice  can 
award  unto  thy  claim.     But  when  unto  all  this 
is  added  the  great  triumph  of  clemency,  the 
mighty   privilege   of  showing  mercy,  the  tri- 
umphant glory  of  sparing  those   thou  oouldst 
destroy ;  so  help  me  Heaven,  as  I  do  believe 
that  there  is  offered  unto  thee  more  than  even 
thy  conquering  sword  could  win,  more  than  thy 
highest  ambition  could  desire,  moxe  than  thy 
vastest  eflbrts  could  attain  !     Is  it  more  gknioos 
to  slaughter  than  to  save?     Is  it  man  migh^ 
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to  destroy  than  to  spare  ?  Is  it  a  greater  sign 
of  power  to  cast  down  than  to  raise  up?  He 
that  saves  firom  the  slayer  is  greater  than  the 
slayer :  he  that  shields  firom  the  destroyer  is 
victorious  over  the  destroyer  ;  and  he  that 
raises  up  does  a  deed  which  shall  last  long  after 
he  who  casts  down  is  forgotten  !  Spare  then^ 
O  Attila,  spare  the  nations !  and  if  in  sparing 
them  thou  gainest  a  triumph  over  thyself^  thou 
doest  that  which  the  noblest  of  thine  enemies 
has  never  been  able  to  do,  and  raisest  to  thy- 
self the  crowning  trophy  of  thy  (ame,  under 
which  shall  be  written  by  the  hand  of  history, 
*  None  but  Attila  gained  the  victory  over 
Attila  I '  •• 

Even  had  he  not  spoken,  the  terms  he  offered 
would  have  been  accepted ;  but  had  they  been 
less  than  they  were,  they  would  have  been  ac- 
cepted under  the  influence  of  his  voice.  The  gor- 
geous presents  were  brought  up,  and  displayed 
before  the  tent  of  Attila.  The  gold  and  the 
silver  was  poured  out ;  the  jewels  and  the  cloth 
of  gold  were  displayed  to  the  eyes  of  the  ad- 
mhisg  dhie&j  wha  crowded  round.     But  Attila 
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liimself  looked  not  on  tbem;  his  eyes  were 
either  thoughtfully  lifted  to  the  sky/  in  that 
direction  wherein  lay  Rome,  or  else  hent  down 
in  deep  reflecticn  upon  the  ground,  while  traces 
of  emotion,  slight  indeed  in  themselves,  but  still 
from  their  unusualness  indicative  of  strong  feel- 
ings within,  might  be  traced  upon  his  counte- 
nance. 

Wlien  all  the  gifts  were  displayed,  he  turned 
abruptly  to  Saint  Leo,  saying,  "  Messenger 
of  a  might}  God,  Attila  turns  upon  his  steps. 
Take  what  thou  wilt  of  these  baubles,  either 
as  an  offering  to  thy  Deity,  or  as  a  gift  unto 
thvself !  " 

"God  forbid !"  replied  the  pontiff:  "the 
God  I  sene  —  the  only  God!  —  dwells  not  in 
temples  made  with  hands,  and  requires  no 
offerings  from  the  sons  of  men,  but  a  pure  and 
contrite  spirit,  a  repentant  and  an  humble  heart 
As  for  me,  I  take  no  part  in  the  spoib  of  my 
brethren,  and  I  leave  them  to  lum,  to  whom 
they  were  sent,  and  of  whose  fixbenance  they 
are  the  price  and  reeompense.* 

«'Tboa  art  the  first  primt,*  cried  Atdk— 
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thou  art  the  first  priest  of  any  god  that  ever 
yet  I  heard  of  who  refused  gold  and  jewels, 
when  they  were  offered  to  him  freely !  " 

"  Thou  hast  known  but  few  Christian  priests, 
my  son,"  replied  Saint  Leo,  mildly.  '*The 
priests  thou  hast  known  were  the  servants  of 
those  whom  we  call  Devils,  Mammon,  or  Plutus, 
the  demon  of  covetousness  ;  Belial,  Lucifer,  or 
Apollo,  the  god  of  pride ;  Moloch  or  Mars,  the 
demon  of  bloodshed.  The  priests  of  all  these 
and  many  others,  for  their  several  purposes,  seek 
wealth,  and  splendour ;  but  the  servants  of  God, 
the  only  true  God,  seek  his  glory,  and  know  their 
own  unworthiness.  Oh  Attila,  I  leave  thee !  I 
came  unto  thee,  knowing  that  thou  hadst  a 
mighty  name,  and  that  none  upon  this  earth  had 
been  foimd  to  conquer  thee ;  that  kings  and 
princes  and  warriors  of  great  renown  bowed 
down  trembling  before  thee,  and  shrunk  from 
the  very  glance  of  thine  eye  ;  and  yet  I  feared 
thee  not.  I  go  from  thee  now  with  my  reve- 
rence not  lessened,  but  with  deep  sorrow  at  my 
heart,  to  find  nobler  qualities  in  thy  nature ; 
qualities  which,  guiding  and  directing  the  ia- 
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ferioT  ones  of  courage  and  military  skill,  Iiate 
made   thee   what    thou   art ;    and   yet  to  see 
that    those    qualitieSi   like  diamonds  in  some 
undiscovered  mine^  lie  wasting  all  their  bright- 
nessy  because  they  are  not  known  and  estimated. 
The  knowledge  of  one  true  God,  the  faith  in 
one  redeeming  SaWour,  are  all  that  is  wanting  to 
raise  Attila  high  above   living  men!    I  leaie 
those  in  thy  camp  who  may  show  thee  a  light 
thou  hast  never  yet  seen.     Listen  imto  them, 
O   Attila!  listen  unto    them    and    be  saved! 
Yet !  yet !  I  trust  the  mild  spirit  of  the  Almighty 
God  will  touch  thy  hearti   and  turn  it  into 
humility  and  righteousness.     Then   mounting 
from  the  humbleness  of  faith,  Attila  wiU  rise  to  ft 
pitch  of  glory  no  earthly  arms  can  ever  win, 
and  stand  upon  a  point  where  mortal  monarch 
never  placed  himself  without  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  to  raise  him  up  on  high.*' 

''  Thou  speakest  words  I  do  not  comprebend," 
said  Attila,  turning  away. 

'^  God  make  them  clear  to  thee  in  his  own 
good  time!"  replied  the  Inshop,  and  slowly 
descended  the  hill. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

THE   SOMETHING  WORSE   THAN    DEATH. 

We  must  now  turn  again  to  Ildica!  In 
agony  of  heart,  she  sat  within  her  tent  with 
the  spirit  bowed  down  and  nearly  broken,  and 
the  bodily  firame  bent  and  shaken  under  the 
load  of  grief.  Before  her  stood  the  messenger 
of  Attila,  who  bore  her  the  sad  tidings  of  the 
loss  of  him  she  loved.  Beside  her  stood 
the  fair  daughter  of  the  dead  king,  Bleda,  and 
the  wild  enthusiast  Mizetus. 

Tearless,  all  tearless  was  the  bright  eye  of 
the  Dalmatian  girl,  although  through  the  clear 
white  skin  of  the  temples  might  be  seen  the 
blue  veins  swelling  up  like  cords  with  the 
rushing  up  of  the  agonised  blood. 

The  enthusiast  kept  silence,  and  gazed  on  her 
with  a  look  of  deep  grief ;  but  from  the  dark- 
blue  eyes  of  Neva  rolled  profuse  the  large  heavy 
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tearSy  and  in  the  sorrow  of  her  own  heart  she 
asked  many  a  question  of  the  messenger  regard- 
ing all  the  particulars  of  the  fate  of  one  still  too 
dearly  beloved. 

"  Art  thou  sure,**  she  demanded)  "  that  the 
winds  and  tempests  did  the  work  of  death  ? 
Art  thou  sure  that  the  commands  of  Attila,  more 
cruel,  more  unsparing,  than  the  fierce  elements, 
had  not  their  share?  " 

**  I  know  nothing,^  replied  the  messenger, 
^*  but  that  which  I  was  commanded  to  say. 
The  ship  perished,  and  almost  all  on  board 
were  drowned.** 

**  Almost  all !  **  cried  Ildica,  starting  up  and 
gazing  eagerly  in  the  man's  face  — "Almost  all! 
Then  there  is  yet  hope !  ** 

**  Alas,  no  !  **  replied  the  messenger.  "  All 
who  reached  the  land  were  slain  upon  the  shore 
by  some  wandering  bands  of  warriors !  ** 

"  Even  so !  even  so !  **  cried  Ildica ;  "  sent  on 
purpose  to  destroy  him  at  his  landing!  Ob, 
fiital  beauty !  Thou  hast  caused  the  death  of 
him  I  loved  most  on  earth  ;  **  and  she  cast  her- 
self down  upon  the  couch  and  hid  her  face  in 
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her  robe ;  while  from  time  to  time  a  sharp 
shudder  might  be  seen  to  pass  over  that  fair 
form,  as  if  the  anguish  of  the  spirit  were  de- 
stroying its  earthly  tabernacle. 

"  Art  thou  sure  that  he  was  in  the  ship  ?  " 
demanded  Neva,  still  clinging  to  a  hope. 

"  Quite  sure  ! "  replied  the  messenger  ; 
*'  presents  from  the  Emperor  Marcian  —  goods 
marked  with  the  youth's  name  —  his  very  cloth- 
ing itself,  have  been  brought  into  the  presence 
of  Attila." 

**  Of  his  murderer  !  "  said  Neva ;  "  of  his 
murderer  ! " 

The  man,  who  was  a  Roman  fugitive,  made 
no  reply ;  and,  after  a  brief  pause,  withdrew 
from  the  tent. 

"  What  means  she,  maiden?"  demanded Mize- 
tus,  turning  to  Neva ;  "  what  means  she,  when 
she  says  that  her  beauty  has  caused  the  death 
of  him  she  loved  ?  *' 

"  Doest  thou  not  comprehend  ?  "  cried  the 
girl,  gazing  at  him  through  her  tears ;  "  dost 
thou  not  know,  that  Attila  himself  seeks  her 
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love  ?      Canst  thou  not  ^ness  that  he  took  the 
life  ct  h'.jn  wio  ^wns  his  happier  rival  ? ' 

"  Is  ft  even  so  ? "  cried  iEzetus ;  '•  alas,  nn- 
happy  maiden  I  for  what  art  thou  reserved . 
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and.  after  zazroiT  at  her  for  a  moment  or  two  m 
melancholv  thought,  he  quitted  the  tent,  anu 
turned  his  steps  towards  the  royal  pavilion  of 
Attila  himseltl 

Where  was  that  Davilioa  now  ?      No  loosrer 

on  the  shores  of  the  wild  Benacus.  no  longer 

looldnj  over  the  fertile  plains  of  Italy,  but  on 

the  slope  of  the  Carpathian,  mountains,  amiast 

the   Hide  but  magnidcent   scenery.-  of  the  hill 

country.      There  were  congre^eed  the  myriai* 

of  the  Xorth  ;  there  was  pitched  the  camp  of  & 

thousand    nations,    corerm^     eTery    liser    sn^ 

sweeping  down    into     e^erv     valler.       But  •! 

3kliietu5  wandered  on  amon^t  them,  aD.  wen 

in   movement :    the    Hans    and    the    Gepidc 

and   the  Goths,    the    Heruli    and    the   Alau 

were     pouring    forth      aloiriy     on      iboty    an 

mounting  with  a  low  mafaing'  mnnrnr  towan 

tb^  tent  of  Attila.      As  they  went,  one  spd 
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unto  the  other,  and  the  voice  of  complaint  made 
itself  heard. 

"  Why  call  for  us  now?"  cried  one. 

"  We  might  even  now  have  been  revelling  in 
Rome !  **  said  another. 

**  Has  Attila  lost  his  daring?**  asked  a  third. 

**  Is  he  to  be  led  by  the  smooth  words  of  a 
grey-beard  in  long  robes  ?  "  demanded  a  fourth. 

And  thus  they  went  murmuring  on,  till,  ga- 
thering together  upon  the  hill-side,  they  covered 
a  vast  extent,  above  which  again  —  with  a  space 
of  many  cubits  between  it  and  them,  kept  clear 
by  the  officers  of  the  King — towered  the  pavilion 
of  their  mighty  chief.  During  some  time  the 
noise  of  coming  feet  was  heard ;  but  at  length 
all  the  men  of  that  vast  host  seemed  congregated 
there :  the  curtains  of  the  tent  were  drawn,  and 
Attila  stood  before  them.  He  gave  one  slow 
glance  around,  and  the  loudest  murmurer  in 
the  host  cast  down  his  eyes  before  that  dark 
countenance,  as  if  he  feared  that  the  monarch 
might  see  the  rebellion  in  his  heart,  and  smite 
him  on  the  spot.  All  was  hushed  as  if  in  death ; 
and  then  the  voice  of  Attila  was  heard,  spreading 
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ronnd  and  round,  till  scarce  a  man  in  aD  that 
multitude  could  fail  to  catch  hia  words. 

**  Ye  hare  dared  to  murmur  at  the  wiD  of 
Attila !"   he  said.  ^^  Ye  have  dared  to  tliink 
that  ye  knew  better  than  he  did!     Ye  haTC 
dared  to  call  his  wisdom  weakness,  because 
he   led   tou   awav  firom   Rome,   whose    trea- 
sures  were   exhausted  to   buT  tout  absence: 
and  while  ve  thus  complained,   re  knew  not 
whither  he  was  leading  tou  !     It  is  time  that 
Te   should  hear,   in    order   that   shame    maT 
glow  like   a  burning  spot  upon  jour  bniws. 
I  lead  ve  to  Constantinople^  to  the  citj  of  tlie 
Cssars*  to  the  plunder  of  the  richest  capital  in 
the  universe !  —  I  swear,"  he  continued,  draw- 
insr  his  sword,  as  if  mored  br  some  sadden 
impulse,  and  holding  it   up   on  high  befise 
his  eves,  as  he  addressed  to  it  his  tow  — ^  I 
swear  that  I  will  not  leave  one  blade  of  grass 
in  Thrace,  nor  one  citj  standing,  nor  the  wiD 
of  one  fortress  not  cast  down,  nor  one  living 
enemj  to  oppose  mj  path !     This  sword  wiD  I 
not  sheathe  tiU  I  sheathe  it  in  the  capital  of 
the  East.     The  feet  of  mj  lione  shall  never 
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pause  for  more  than  one  rising  and  setting  of 
the  sun,  till  I  tighten  the  bridle  in  his  mouth, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus.  I 
go  forth  to  smite  and  to  destroy,  and  I  will 
make  the  land  like  unto  one  which  has  never 
been  inhabited.  I  will  cast  down  every  thing 
in  my  way ;  and  the  vulture  which  follows  me, 
to  eat  the  dead  bodies  of  mine  enemies,  shall 
not  have  to  raise  his  wings  when  he  snufis  their 
carcasses  from  afar.  Ye  have  heard  the  will  of 
Attila !  Get  ye  gone !  Sharpen  your  arrows, 
but  restrain  your  tongues !  '\ 

"  Boaster,*'  cried  a  shrill  voice  from  the 
crowd,  speaking  in  the  Greek  tongue,  "  thou 
shalt  die  even  in  thy  pride ! "  But  the 
crowd  had  already  begun  to  move,  and  the 
noise  of  their  innumerable  feet  drowned  the 
sounds  of  that  warning  voice.  The  multi- 
tude separated  slowly ;  Attila  re-entered  his 
tent ;  and  Mizetus,  with  his  hands  clasped,  and 
his  eyes,  full  of  wandering  fire,  bent  down  upon 
the  ground,  strayed  away  with  a  slow  irregular 
pace,  along  the  course  of  a  little  rivulet  that 
streamed  down  from  the  higher  hills.    He  mut- 
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^lf  as  lie  went,  and  little  note  did 
^  :3ke  of  ibe  vaiious  groups  of  Huns  tkat 

ZSOrn 
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••  Is  i:  tc:  so  !**  he  said,  as  he  wandered  on 
— *'  Is  h  DOS  c^eailv  so  !     Is  it  not  the  will  of 
HeATer..  dLstiac:;v  rerealin?  unto  me  the  wit 
lo  siT«  the  people   of  the  Lorvi?     Shall  this 
pftT^^  r«^viLriin  smite  the  faithful  and  the  just? 
Hf^Tec  iVrbic  !     &od  has  provided  a  Temedv. 
"Frtr  Lord  his  found  a  means  of  deliverance  *.  1 
will  CO  his  win !  I  will  work  under  the  guidince 
of  his  sr-in: !     I  will  not  delav,  no  not  an  hour, 
bat  I  will  riri  up  my  loins,  and  be  doing!'' 

Lccrx  he  wandered  on.  and  Ion?  he  continued 
thus  mctteiing  to  himself:  but  at  length  he 
Slopped  suddenly,  and  exclaiming,  "  God 
stien^hen  me !  "*  he  turned  and  took  his  wav 
soaigh:  to  the  tent  of  Ddica.  Her  attendants, 
in  the  outer  apartment,  sought  to  prevent  his 
entr3Lnc>e :  but  be  said,  '*  I  mm$t  see  the  Roomb 
maiden  :  I  come  to  bring  her  consolation.*'  And 
after  some  delay,  and  inquiry  within,  he  was 
admitted. 

Neva  was  with  her  still,  and  the  wife  of  Ar- 
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dericy  with  some  other  women  of  high  station 
amongst  the  Huns,  were  also  present,  striving 
to  give  her  consolation ;  but  Qdica,  with  her  eye 
all  tearless,  and  fixed  upon  the  ground,  sat 
in  the  midst,  her  hands  clasped  together,  her 
lip  silent,  her  features  motionless,  as  if  she 
heard  not  one  word  of  all  that  was  addressed 
to  her. 

"  Daughter,'*  said  Mizetus,  in  the  pure  har« 
monious  tongue  of  her  own  land —  "  Daughter, 
listen  to  me !  '* 

There  was  something  in  the  sweet  tone  of 
the  melodious  Greek  —  there  was  something 
in  it  associated  with  home,  and  happiness,  and 
early  years,  and  the  bright  images  of  joys  for 
ever  gone,  that  seemed  to  startle  her,  and  for 
a  moment  she  looked  up  with  a  thoughtful  gaze 
upon  his  countenance ;  but  the  next  moment 
she  dropped  her  eyes  again,  and  remained  as 
silent  as  before. 

"  Daughter,  listen  to  me,"  continued  the 
enthusiast,  in  that  wild  but  elevated  tone,  which 
will  command  attention  if  ought  on  earth  can 
awaken  it — "Listen,  for  I  bring  thee   con- 
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Mltfioo!  I  haog  thee  consolatioii  from  on 
^is^ !  It  is  rereakd  unto  me,  tliat  thou  art 
rescrred  for  great  things,  and  destined  to  woik 
the  deliTennce  of  people  and  of  nations !  It  is 
rerealed  nnto  me,  that  by  thj  hand  shall  the 
&i:hful  of  the  Lord  be  delivered,  and  that  thou 
in  thj  beautr,  and  in  thy  wisdom,  shall  do 
more  than  the  mighty  and  the  great  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  !  '* 

Still  n^ca  gave  no  sign  of  attention.  Not  a 
feature  in  her  face  was  moved,  and  she  remained 
gazing  with  the  same  fixed  meditative  look  on 
one  spot  of  the  ground,  as  if  utterly  absorbed 
in  deep  and  unbroken  thought.  The  enthu- 
siast paused,  to  see  whether  she  heard  or  not, 
and  for  a  moment  all  was  silence.  But  the 
next  instant,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  the  Ups  of 
the  fair  unhappy  girl  were  seen  to  move ;  and, 
as  if  the  Greek  accent  of  Mizetus  had  touched 
the  thrilling  chord  of  association  between  her 
present  misery  and  the  moment  when  misfor- 
tunes first  began  to  &11  upon  her,  recalling  the 
dark  and  painful  moment  when  she  quitted 
Dalmatia,  her  voice  was  heard  singing  SDatche9 
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of  the  song  that  her  mother's  slaves  had  poured 
forth  when  they  left  behind  them  Aspalathos 
for  ever :  — 

•*  We  leave  you  behind  us,  sweet  things  of  the  earth  j 
Our  life  is  a  race  to  the  death  from  the  birth ; 
We  pause  not  to  gather  the  flowers  as  they  grow ; 
The  goal  is  before  us,  and  on  we  must  go. 

**  Fair  scenes  of  our  childhood !  dear  homes  of  our  youth ! 
Memorials  of  innocence,  virtue,  and  truth  I 
The  land  of  our  birth,  the  dear  mother  that  bore, 
We  leave  you  behind  us,  we  see  you  no  more  I 

*^We  leave  you  behind  us,  sweet  things  of  the  earth, 
Hopes,  joys,  and  endearments,  sport,  pleasure,  and 

mirth; 
Like  a  tempest-driven   ship,  sailing  by  some  bright 

shore. 
Time  hurries  us  onward,  we  see  you  no  more !  *' 

And  when  she  had  done,  she  looked  round  her, 
with  a  smile  so  terrible  at  such  a  moment,  that 
every  woman's  eye  there  present,  whether  they 
understood  the  words  or  not,  overflowed  with 
tears. 

*'  Poor  maiden!"  cried  Mizetus,  "  her  heart 
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it  fearfully  oppressed,  her  spirit  sadly  bowed 
down.  Heavy  has  been  the  burden  that  the 
Lord  has  given  her  to  bear,  but  great  is  the 
glor]^'  he  reserves  for  her.  Neither  shall  the 
mind  break,  nor  the  spirit  be  crushed  under  its 
load ;  but  with  time,  and  with  care,  and  with 
consolation,  this  wandering  mood  shall  pass 
away.  Let  us  now,  however,  leave  her,  for  the 
presence  of  many  may  irritate  rather  than 
soothe.  Thou,  maiden,**  he  continued,  turning 
to  Neva,  ''  thou  that  seemest  to  take  a  deeper 
interest  than  the  rest,  abide  with  her,  and  watch 
over  her  tenderly.  Watch  over  her!  watch 
over  her  carefully!  for  she  has  yet  her  ap- 
pointed task  to  do.'* 

Thus  saying,  he  quitted  the  tent,  and  the 
women  followed,  lea\ing  Neva  with  Ildica  alone. 
The  next  morning  early,  Mizetus  took  his  way 
towards  the  tent  of  Ildica,  ere  the  army  began 
its  march ;  but,  as  he  advanced,  a  spectacle 
arrested  his  progress  for  a  moment,  which  the 
Huns  themselves  in  passing  gazed  on  fearfully^ 
but  paused  not  to  examine.  Down  from  the 
tent  of  Attila  to  the  bank  of  the  rivulet,  ex- 
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tended  a  double  row  —  an  avenue,  in  short,  of 
enormous  crosses ;  and  nailed  upon  them,  as 
had  been  the  case  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Verona,  appeared  the  corpses  of  at  least  a  thou- 
sand of  the  monarch's  own  immediate  subjects. 

Amongst  them  were  many  of  those  chiefs 
and  officers  who  had  been  previously  believed 
to  stand  high  in  favour ;  and,  as  the  various 
masses  of  the  Huns  passed  by  those  sad  me- 
morials, the  chiefs  who  had  been  amongst  those 
to  complain  that  he  had  not  marched  on  Rome, 
and  had  yet  escaped  the  terrible  execution  of 
that  night,  trembled  when  they  beheld  the 
ghastly  spectacle,  and  thanked  the  gods  that 
had  preserved  them. 

Mizetus,  on  the  contrary,  gazed  fearlessly  on 
the  proofs  of  Attila's  stern  severity,  scanned  the 
agonised  countenances  of  the  dead,  marked  the 
contorted  limbs,  and  murmured,  as  he  passed, 
"  More,  more  blood  poured  into  the  cup  of 
vengeance !  More  to  be  accounted  for !  Nor  is 
the  day  far  distant !  *' 

As  the  enthusiast  passed  on,  Arderic  rode  by 
slowly,  towards  the  tent  of  Attila,  gazing  vrith  a 


'r  And  a  ssd  but  indigiuuit  air  upon 
boii>»  of  tiie  dead.     With  a  sudden  spring 
Mixetus  laid  his  hand  upon  his  bridle 
bet    Ardeiic   shook  it  firom  his  grasp, 
Whj  stoppest  thou  me  in  such 
a  s^c  as  this!     Get  thee  hence,  madman  !** 

**  Xcc  so  Eud  as  he  who  did  this  deed ! "  re- 
posti  ibe  enthosiast. 

-  Pecikaps  not,*  answmed  Arderic ;  "  bnt 
^e  SkiI  3s  nooe  o( mine;**  and  raising  his  rein, 
ie  roie  swifkir  on. 

MLxkfns  proceeded  on  his  way,  and  found 
^er  be  socfti:.  sitting  nearly  as  he  had  left  her 
t2je  ii&T  lK&>re.  He  found  that  she  had  under- 
^ce  ¥efj  little  change.  She  took  her  food, 
a2C  $;i&ced  her  garments  to  be  changed  me- 
cLinicallj ;  but  she  spoke  not,  or  Tery  seldom, 
azid  then  with  wild  and  unconnected  wordS} 
referring  to  things  apparmtlj  remote.  The 
enthusiast  remained  with  her  l<Mig,  nor  ceased, 
during  all  the  time  of  his  staj,  to  pour  forth  in 
Linguj^  wild  but  figuratiTe,  and  with  words 
ready  and  prompt,  the  same  unconnected  and 
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mystical  exhortations  to  which  he  had  given 
utterance  the  day  before. 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  marching  of  the 
army  to  another  station  in  its  advance  upon 
Greece  :  but  ere  he  left  the  tent  of  Ildica, 
he  saw^  well  pleased,  that  he  had  more  than 
once  gained  her  attention,  though  but  for  a 
moment ;  and  on  the  following  day  that '  at- 
tention was  more  fixedly  obtained.  The  third 
day  she  listened  to  him,  though  she  answered 
not ;  and  the  fourth  day  she  wept  for  the 
first  time.  Thenceforward,  though  she  spoke 
but  seldom,  and  though,  when  she  did  speak, 
there  appeared  in  her  words  a  difference  from 
the  ordinary  train  of  thought,  a  slight  deviation 
from  that  clear  intellectual  path  which  her  mind 
had  ever  followed,  yet  in  some  degree  she  re- 
sumed her  ordinary  occupations,  suffered  herself 
to  be  moved  on  in  her  litter,  calmly,  if  not 
cheerfully,  and  from  time  to  time  spoke  a  few 
words  to  Neva,  with  an  effort  to  show  her 
gratitude  and  regard. 

Thus  passed  the  time,  till  ten  days  after  the 
sad  news  of  Theodore's  death  had  reached  her 
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ear,  when,  as  thev  marched  along,  and  she  lav 
in  her  open  litter,  carried  in  the  rear  of  the 
army,  suddenly  Attila  himself  appeared,  and 
drew  up  his  horse  beside  her.  He  gazed  upon 
her  with  an  eve  in  which  there  shone  some 
pity,  and  he  asked,  "  How  goes  it  with  thee, 
beautiful  Ildica?'* 

**  As  well  as  mav  be,  mi<rhtv  monarch,"  she 
replied,  looking  firmly  upon  him  without  a  trace 
of  fear. 

•'  Thou  art  better  than  I  expected,"  said 
Attila,  apparently  surprised  at  her  calmness. 

"  I  am  better  than  I  had  hoped  or  feared," 
she  answered;  "  but  hope  and  fear  are  over, 
oh  monarch ! " 

"  Not  so,"  replied  Attila :  "  there  is  still,  I 
trust,  much  joy  for  thee  on  earth ; "  and  thus 
saying,  he  rode  on. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day,  when  the  tents 
were  pitched,  Ildica,  as  pale  as  marble^  was 
seated  in  her  own  ;  and  leaning  on  the  piUovs 
of  the  couch,  while  Neva  sat  beside  and  hdd 
ber  hand,  she  listened  to  the  old  man  Mixetns, 
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who,  standing  on  the  other  side,  read  from  an 
open  book,  and  commented  as  he  went. 

At  length  he  closed  the  pages,  and,  gazing 
full  upon  her,  he  exclaimed,  ^'  Such  is  thy  lot ! 
Such  is  the  will  of  Heaven  !  Such  is  thy  des- 
tiny !  and  great  shall  be  thy  reward !  Tliough 
thou  hast  suffered,  and  still  shall  suffer,  till  the 
work  be  accomplished,  thy  sufferings  shall  be 
forgotten  in  the  exceeding  joy  of  thy  great 
recompense  !  Such,  such,  I  tell  thee,  is  to  be 
thy  fate ! " 

"  I  am  ready!  "  replied  Ildica,  solemnly  — 
"  I  am  prepared  !  —  Let  it  come  !  " 

Mizetus  added  a  few  words  more;  but  ere  he 
could  conclude  the  sentence,  one  of  her  attend- 
ants entered,  and  announced  that  a  messenger 
from  Attila  awaited  her  without.  Her  cheek 
and  lips  turned  paler  still,  but  she  answered 
calmly  and  at  once,  *'  Give  him  admission  !" 

*'  Beautiful  maiden,*'  said  the  messenger, 
when  he  stood  before  her,  "  Attila  greets  thee 
well,  and  calls  thee  his  beloved.  He  says  that 
grief  has  had  its  due,  and  that  joy  must  have 
its  day ;  and  he  bids  my  poor  tongue  announce 
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to  thee  J  that  Attila  has  chosen  thee  for  the 
envied  station  of  his  bride.  To-morrow  the 
armv  halts  the  whole  dav,  and  at  the  hour  oi 
sunset,  ere  Attila  sits  down  with  his  warriors  to 
the  banquet,  his  bridal  shall  be  solemnised 
with  thee  bv  the  priests  of  his  faith  and  cl 
thine  !    What  answer  shall  I  bear  the  King  T 

Hdica  heard  him  with  apparent  calmness :  but 
Neva  felt  the  fingers  of  her  beautiful  hand 
clasD  ti;zht,  with  aeonised  emotion  on  her  own. 

The  ^^-tir  girl's  lips  moved,  but  no  sound 
issued  forth.  —  Another  struggle,  they  moved 
again,  and  her  voice  was  heard ! 

"  Who  shall  resist  the  will  of  the  KingT 
she  said,  and  bowing  her  head,  she  suffered  the 
messenger  to  depart.  —  The  curtain  of  the  tent 
fell  behind  him ;  and  starting  up,  she  fell  at 
the  feet  of  ^lizetus.  Then  clasping  the  old 
man*s  knees  with  her  arms,  she  exclaimed, 
*•  No  vow !  —  No  vow  I  —  I  can  take  no  vow  I 
—  Save  me  £rom  that !  ** 

''Fear  not,**  replied  the  hermit — "  fear  not, 
mj  daughter !  Thou  shalt  take  no  vow.  Be  but 
a  pas&ive  instrument  in  the  hand*  of  God  1" 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

THE    BRIDAL   OF    ATTILA. 

On  an  eminence  rising  above  the  banks  of  a 
river,  near  wliich  the  vast  army  of  the  Huns 
pitched  its  camp  on  the  ensuing  night,  was 
found  a  splendid  pavilion,  with  workmen  still 
labouring  hard  to  complete  it,  when  the  van- 
guard of  the  army  reached  its  ground.  Ere 
Attila  himself  arrived,  the  whole  was  finished  ; 
and  a  palace  of  richly  ornamented  woodwork, 
mingled  and  decorated  with  hangings  of  crim- 
son and  gold,  waited  his  approach. 

The  mood  of  the  monarch,  however,  was  not 
placable ;  and  the  workmen  whom  he  had 
sent  forward  to  prepare  his  abode  received  no 
token  of  his  thanks  or  approbation,  notwith- 
standing the  skill  and  zeal  which  they  had 
displayed.  .  Those  who  had  accompanied  him 
on  the  way  had  found  good  cause  to  mark  his 


^^acontented  humour ;  and  Arderic  and  Yalamir, 
azi    eT^ea   One^us    himself,   had  seized  the 
£rK    opcv\nunity   of  withdrawing   themselves 
trcd  ibe  side  of  one  who  treated  all  with  indig- 
rirr,  wrich  iheir  6>ee  spirits  could  but  ill  bear. 
Tbe  cA'j^<?  of  this  harsh  htmiour  might  be,  it  was 
wtisofr^fd.  ihax  Aideric  had  ventured  remon- 
s^xzces«  asd  Valamir  had  seconded  them,  which 
v>G\-  disc^'^easizu;  to  the  ear  of  Attila ;  but  never 
Krf.^CY  in  Jiis  siost   passionate  moods  bad  he 
ciTf-  w:aT  to  such  intemperance  of  language  as 
W  rjbd  :':ia:  o&y  di:4>laTed  towards  two  of  his 
9K)b^i»x  and  most  disinterested  supporters.    An 
bc-:ir  after  their  airival,  howerer,  thev  received 
a  s::iix:3x>cs  to  anend  the  bridal  and  the  ban- 
^ue:  of  the  mi^tr  king:  and  to  the  panlion 
cc  the   hil;   thev  took   their  way,  clothed  in 
ttke  axxs:  s^endid  robes  that  the  camp  conU 


In  a  Tast  halk  decorated  bv  czimaon  hang- 
ing whkh  many  a  tributaij  land  had  com- 
bcied  to  furnish,  stood  Attila  himself,  alreadj 
vurounded  by  a  multitude  of  his  offioen  and 
c)ue&   To  the  astonishmeiit  of  eray  one  there 
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present^  however^  the  monarch  of  the  Huns  ap- 
peared not  now^  in  the  plain  garment  of  his  Scy- 
thian ancestors.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
gold  and  jewels,  and  vestures  of  silk,  covered  the 
powerful  limbs  of  the  mighty  conqueror.  The 
heavy  iron  sword  which  never  before  had  left 
his  side  was  now  no  longer  there.  All  the 
rude  weapons  of  war  were  careftilly  excluded 
firom  his  dress  ;  and  jewels  of  inestimable  value 
bound  his  haughty  brow. 

In  the  same  hall,  at  the  farther  end, 
was  raised  a  temporary  altar,  festooned  with 
green  leaves  and  the  few  autumnal  flowers 
which  the  country  round  could  supply.  Ele- 
vated upon  that  altar  was  seen  the  ponderous 
sword  of  the  Scythian  Mars,  famous  in  the 
history  of  Attila's  reign,  &om  the  singular 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  found.  Beside 
it  stood  a  number  of  the  Scythian  priests ; 
and  the  steps  which  led  to  it  were  thickly 
strewed  with  leaves  of  the  wild  laurel  and  the 
hemlock. 

The  countenance  of  Attila  himself  was  now 
cleared  of  the  clouds  which  had  obscured  it ;  but 
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EdfeoB  cnwinig  forward* 
in  ri«T  quaiter,  and  none 


*'  None  !  *'  exclaimed  Attila;  "  none!  Wlicr. 
is  that  rash  priest  Mizetus ;  he  who  by  a  few 
empty  words  provoked  the  wrath  of  so  many 
mighty  chiefs.  I  have  seen  him  since  in  the 
camp.  I  saw  him  no  later  than  yesterday.  Let 
him  be  sent  for ;  and  tell  the  bride,  that  Attila 
waits  her  coming,  as  the  spring-earth  waits  for 
the  rising  of  the  morning  sun/* 

The  messengers  departed ;  and  then  came  a 
pause,  dead  and  silent,  and  painful  to  all  but 
those  common  spirits  'who  saw  nothing  in  the 
scene  they  were  called  to  witness  but  the 
common  festivity  of  a  day.  Arderic  and  Yala- 
mir  gazed  upon  each  other ;  but  they  spoke  not, 
till  some  casual  movement  caused  a  murmur  to 
run  through  the  hall.  Then,  in  a  low  voice,  the 
latter  asked  the  former,  "  What  think  you  will 
be  the  result  ?  " 

**  I  know  not/'  answered  Arderic ;  "  but 
from  what  Z  hear,  she  is  not  unwilling.  Yet, 
firom  some  chance  W(»ds  dropped  in  my  wife's 
presence,  either  her  mind  wanders,  as  that  of 
one  deprived  of  reason,  or  else  deeper  thoughfea 
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llMiB  we  know  of  ue  at  woik  within  her  faniii. 
But  k>y  they  comef 

As  b&  spoke,  the  door  of  the  hall  wis 
opened,  and  a  bevy  of  iair  young  giilsy  strew- 
ing the  way  with  flowers,  entered  the  hall, 
and  wound  round  towards  the  altar.  Follow- 
ing them,  and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Nev«i 
appeared  the  Dalmatian  bride,  clothed  in  lobes 
of  white. 

No  fear,  no  agitation  was  in  her  step; 
but  firmly  and  easQy  she  moved  along  the 
haD,  beaut)r  and  grace  shining  like  a  ^oty 
firom  every  limb  and  eveiy  featnre.  Nera 
wras  £ur  more  moved  than  Ddica ;  but  the 
countenances  of  bodi  were  paler  th«i  the 
Burian  stone ;  while  from  those  fair  eolomkn 
fi^es  beamed  forth  the  benntifiil  eyes  of  each 
—  the  deep,  devoted,  daik-blue  eyes  of  Neva* 
the  large,  lustrous,  liquid  eyes  of  Ddica, 
shining  like  brilliant  lai^a  firoaa  out  n  marUe 
tomb. 

They  took  but  amt  gaae  ammd  iht  hJk  as 
they  entered;  but  that  gane  had  m  difciwit  nftif  t 
upon  each.     Widi  Nevn  h  arrwwd  to  bewSder 
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and  confound :  she  dropped  her  eyes  again  in- 
stantly,  and  advanced  with  a  wavering  and 
uncertain  step.  The  gaze  of  Ildica  was  firm 
and  calm ;  though,  as  she  beheld  the  scene  of 
barbaric  splendour  that  surrounded  her,  her 
brow  slightly  contracted;  her  eye  flashed  for 
an  instant  with  a  wilder,  perhaps  a  brighter 
fire.  Slowly  she  turned  her  gaze  towards 
the  altar  ;  and  without  noticing  any  one  in 
the  hall,  approached  deliberately  the  spot 
where  the  sacrifice  of  herself  was  to  be  com- 
pleted. 

A  number  of  matrons  followed ;  and  behind 
them  again  came  the  hermit  Mizetus,  clad 
in  the  same  wild  robes  which  he  wore  in 
the  desert  and  on  the  mountain.  Attila 
turned  to  approach  the  altar;  but  the  hermit 
advanced  towards  him,  saying  boldly,  *'  Thou 
hast  sent  for  me,  I  am  here.  What  wouldst 
thou  with  me  i  '* 

"  I  have  sent  for  thee,''  replied  Attila,  *'  to 
perform,  between  me  and  that  maiden,  the 
nuptial  ceremonies  according  to  the  customs  of 
her  people  and  the  rites  of  her  fitith.** 
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**  Art  thou  certain  ?  —  quite  certain  ?  "  de- 
manded Ildica,  still  gazing  in  his  face. 

'<  As  certain  as  if  mj  hand  had  shun  him,"* 
replied  Attila. 

"  Ha ! "  said  Ildica.     *«  Even  so ! " 

**  What  sayest  thou  ?  ^  demanded  Attila. 

"  That  the  will  of  the  king  is  law."  And 
she  cast  down  her  eyes  to  the  ground. 

"Most  beautiful  and  best  beloved!"  ex- 
claimed Attila,  taking  her  hand,  with  a  look 
of  eager  passion.    **  Let  the  rites  proceed.*' 

They  did  proceed ;  and  the  strange  and  fan- 
ciful ceremonies  of  the  pagan  nuptials  were 
begun  and  ended  between  Attila  and  Ildica ! 

Still,  during  the  whole  of  that  ceremony, 
the  fair  unhappy  girl  uttered  not  one  word; 
but,  passive  before  the  heathen  altar,  she  stood 
like  the  victim  so  often  brought  there  to  be 
sacrificed.  Her  lips  moved  not ;  her  voice  was 
heard  not ;  and^  without  either  consent  or  de- 
nial, she  became  the  bride  of  that  dark  and 
mighty  king. 

The  priests  ceased ;  the  ceremony  was  over; 
and  jhe  still  stood  silent  before  the  altar,  with 
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.ler  ^a"*^  ItisjI  in.  tluit  of  ActOa-  And  those 
tLo  icjoci  %v  md  saw,  never  forgot  the  sight  of 
tiicse  snull.  white,  taper  finzers  rvstin^  in  that 
brcai  aowerfiil  hand.  At  len^h  she  lifted  up 
zer  ev-is.  is  if  seeifsg"  for  the  heaven :  and  then 
ier  lips  sieved  for  a  mjULent,  as  if  in  prajer. 

As  was  the  ousrom,  the  women  of  the  highest 

:icC:?    there    present   surrooiided   her,  md  kd 

-ler  iwaj  to  i  banquet  prej  ired  for  her  alone. 

IMica  eat  one   cake  of  bread,  and  drank  one 

jup    of  wine,    and   then   sooght    the  chamber 

reserved   tor  her.     Thev   would   have  led  her 

ui.  lad  scald  with  her  to  adorn  her ;  but  she 

passed  at  the  door,  and  bade  them  leave  her. 

Thev  hesitated,  and  urijed  the   custom  of  the 

.jud-    But  she  raised  her  head  proudlv.  saving, 

■  I  am  a  Roman  even  here !  —  But  whit  toyoa 

i^  more,  I  am  the  bride  of  Atdla,  and  I  com- 

-.and  jou,  leave  ine  !     I  must  spend  the  inter- 

veninj^  time  in  prayer,"  she  added  in  a  milder 

toae;    and,    ceaaing   to  uige  her  fitfther,   the 

I^  her  to  ber  own  thoughts  ;  and  eroj 

Aon  to  Aaxhamm^ntu 

^  the  mem  wlufc.  Attik  led  fcs  daeft  to 
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the  banquet ;  but,  as  they  went,  Arderic  and 
Valamir  walked  side  by  side,  and  spoke  toge- 
ther in  a  low  tone  over  the  scene  just  past. 

"  I  comprehend  it  not,"  said  Arderic ;  '*  I 
understand  it  not.  The  memory  of  old  affec- 
tion is  clearly  strong  in  her  heart;  neither  do  I 
think  that  she  forgets  her  country,  nor  believe 
that  she  is  one  to  wed  either  for  fear  or  for  am- 
bition J  —  If  there  should  be  some  higher  pur- 
pose in  her  bosom,  Valamir !  If  she  should 
meditate  some  mighty  deed  ?  — -  a  deed  which, 
since  Attila  is  no  longer  Attila,  many  a  brave 
man  in  the  camp  has  pondered  on  as  the  last 
hope  of  many  here  —  a  deed  which,  since  safety 
has  been  banished  firom  our  tents,  and  the 
swords  of  our  friends  have  been  drawn  at  mid- 
night against  ourselves,  may  even  have  crossed 
my  mind  and  thine  ?  ** 

"  Hush !  "•  said  Valamir ;  "  Onegisus  watdies 
us.  Let  us  sit  at  separate  tables  ;  but  humour 
him  to  the  full ;  and,  as  he  has  now  forgot  his 
ancient  temperance,  let  him  driuk  deep.  It 
matters  not  to  us  whether  drunkenness  dis^ 
giace  lum  on  this  night  of  pageantry  or  not 
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handles.  The  shape  was  beautiful ;  the  work- 
manship splendid;  the  jewels  of  inestimable 
value ;  and,  as  he  approached  the  scat  of  At- 
tila,  the  eyes  of  the  monarch,  already  ir flamed 
with  wine,  gazed  on  the  magnificent  vessel  with 
eyes  of  wonder  and  admiration. 

Kneeling  before  him,  Zercon  placed  the  cup 
in  his  hand,  saying,  "Behold,  oh  mighty  King, 
a  present  just  arrived  &om  a  dear  friend  and 
well-wisher  of  Attila.  Thy  messengers  have 
just  returned  from  the  Moesian  frontier,  and 
bear  thee  this  jewelled  cantharus  from  Eugenius, 
bishop  of  Margus.  Happily  has  it  come  to 
grace  thy  bridal  night." 

Attila  took  the  cup,  and  gazed  upon  it,  re- 
peating thoughtfully,  "  From  Eugenius,  bishop 
of  Margus  !  —  The  boy's  uncle !  —  I  will  use  it 
some  other  night." 

"  Nay,  oh  mighty  King !  "  said  Zercon,  "  no 
night  like  this  ;  for  in  it,  you  may  pledge  your- 
self to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  him  who  sent  it." 

"  What  wrongs  ?  "  cried  Attila,  turning  upon 
him  fiercely.  "  I  know  of  no  wrongs  that  he 
has  suffered." 
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"  Ic  comes,"  replied  Zercon  in  a  deep  Ume, 
*'  from  the  dead  to  the  firing !  from  the  im- 
potent to  the  mighty  !  Eugenins  has  been  put 
to  death,  by  command  of  Marcian,  for  admit- 
tiag  the  Huns  to  the  Roman  territor}* ;  and  thy 
messengers  hare  but  escaped  with  life  and  this 
cap,  which  he  had  just  giren  them  for  thee,  as 
a  pledge  of  his  friendship.** 

Attila's  countenance  grew  as  daric  as  night. 
"  Take  the  cupy"  he  cried,  to  one  of  his  offioen; 
**  take  the  cup,  and  let  it  be  purified  with  fire. 
Then  bring  it  to  me.** 

The  attendant  took  the  cup,  and  held  it  over 
a  lighted  torch  in  the  midst  of  the  hall.  Then, 
after  passing  it  through  water,  he  brought  it  to 
the  monarch,  who  filled  it  to  the  brim ;  and| 
rising  from  his  seat,  exclaimed,  "  Pledge  me, 
kings  and  mighty  leaders !  —  Pledge  me,  in  our 
last  cup  this  night,  death  to  the  slave  Marcian, 
who  has  dared  to  slay  the  friend  of  Attila!*" 
and  he  drank  off  the  wine  at  once. 

He  had  not  spared  the  cup  thiougliout  the 
night ;  and  now  that  deep  draught  had  a  viiihie 
cAcL  He  fislt  it  himself;  nd^aetting  down  the 
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cup,  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  the  nsuddenly  rose,  and,  bending  sb'ghtly 
to  his  guests,  quitted  the  hall  with  an  unsteady 
step.  Several  of  his  chief  attendants  followed, 
but  they  returned  the  moment  after;  and 
many  of  the  leaders  rose  and  quitted  the  hall, 
conversing,  in  low  voices,  on  the  varied  events 
lately  passed.  Others  remained,  and  protracted 
the  debauch ;  but  by  the  first  hour  after  mid- 
night the  pavilion  of  the  King  was  void  of 
its  guests,  and  all  had  returned  to  silence. 

Amongst  the  first  that  left  the  hall  were  Ar- 
deric  and  Yalamir ;  and,  as  they  passed  through 
the  camp  of  the  sleeping  Huns,  they  paused 
for  a  moment  beside  one  of  the  tents  in  which 
a  light  was  burning,  and  firom  which  might  be 
heard  the  voice  of  lamentation. 

"  Hark !  Her  slaves  weeping  over  her  un- 
happy fate !  **  said  Arderic. 

"  What !  did  she  not  take  them  with  her  i  " 
demanded  Yalamir. 

"  Not  one,**  replied  Arderic ;  "not  one,  I 
hear.  Neva,  dead  Bleda*s  daughter,  who 
dwells  in  our  tents  with  my   own  chfldren, 
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truth,  clouded  by  a  bewildered  brain  and  dis* 
torted  by  wild  fiincies,  he  had  still  been  able  to 
show  her  a  gh'mmering  of  the  light  which  was 
afterwards  to  shine  upon  her  more  fully.  Both 
were  pale  and  haggard,  and  moved  by  the  an- 
ticipation of  great  and  terrible  events  ;  and  as 
they  passed  there  the  long  hours  of  that  dread- 
ful night,  the  young,  fair,  lovely  maiden  kneel- 
ing at  the  feet  of  that  old  ascetic,  the  tears 
poured  down  her  cheeks  in  torrents ;  the  sobs 
burst  struggling  from  her  young  kind  bosom ; 
and  often  the  agony  and  apprehension  of  her 
heart  convulsed  her  form  as  if  in  the  grasp  of 
death. 

'*Fear  not,  fear  not,  my  daughter!"  would 
the  hermit  exclaim.  ''  Fear  not  for  her !  fear 
not  for  us !  There  is  a  mightier  power  than 
any  on  the  earth  to  shield  us!  There  is  a 
greater  arm  than  ever  drew  mortal  sword  to 
defend  us !  Even  were  we  in  the  gates  of  death 
itself,  I  would  bid  thee  fear  not ;  for  God  has 
broken  the  bonds  of  the  grave  asunder,  and 
provided  a  ransom  to  deliver  us  from  hell  itself !  *' 
Thus  did  he  speak  through  the  livelong  night, 
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CHAP.   XV. 

THK    DEATH    OF    TH£   MIGHTY. 

All  was  quiet  amidst  the  splendour  of  the  pa- 
vilion of  Attila.  Not  a  soimd  was  heard 
within  its  wallsi  though  the  light  of  day  had 
made  the  long  morning  shadows  short,  and  the 
squadrons  of  Hims  had  for  some  hours  been 
moving  in  the  plains  below.  Ellac  and  his  forces 
had  gone  forth  with  the  dawn  of  day  to  occupy 
the  new  ground  appointed  for  the  evening  halt ; 
and  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  men  had 
followed  some  hours  after.  The  heavier  cavalry 
of  the  Gepidae  and  Ostrogoths  hung  like  dark 
clouds  upon  the  sloping  hills,  between  which 
the  river  wandered ;  but  while  the  Huns  them- 
selves continued  to  march  on,  under  their  several 
leaders,  according  to  the  commands  they  had 
received  upon  the  preceding  evening,  the  forces 
of  the   two  great  auxiliary  nations  remained 
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stationary,  waiting  tlie  orders  of  their  several 
kings. 

Arderic  and  Valamir,  followed  by  a  large  train 
of  their  chief  nobles,  had  ridden  at  an  early  hour 
to  the  pavilion  of  their  great  leader,  to  felicitate 
Attila  on   his  nuptials  ;   and  now  they  waited 
withOnegisus  andEdicon,  in  an  inner  apartment 
of  the  pavilion,  which  served  as  an  antechamber 
to   that  in    whicli    the     mighty   king  reposed. 
They  had  remained   there  several  hours;  and 
while  Arderic    spoke    in    a   louder   tone  with 
Onegisus,  Valamir  conferred  with  Edicon  apart. 
Doubt  and  anxiety,  however,  were  now  begin- 
ning to  cloud  the  countenances  of  all ;  and  some 
of  the  inferior  attendants  from   time  to  time 
looked  in,  to  see  if  tlie  kings  had  yet  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  presence  of  their  chief. 

"  This   is   very   strange ! "   said   Arderic  at 
length :  "  what  may  it  mean  ?  " 

•*  It  will  soon  be  noon  !  "  said  Valamir ;  ''and 
it  is  more  than  strange,  that  he,  who  through 
life  has  risen  daily  with  the  morning  lighu 
should  show  himself  thus  tardy/* 

"  Tt  were  well  to  wake  him/*  said  Onegisus. 
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"  Ay,  if  he  may  be  wakened,"  muttered  Ar- 
deric,  drawing  back  the  curtain  which  hung 
over  an  ornamented  door  of  woodwork.  "  But 
what  is  here  ?  ** 

Each  started  forward  at  his  sudden  exclam- 
ation ;  and  beheld,  welling  from  underneath  the 
door,  like  water  from  the  shelf  of  a  rock,  and 
dabbling  the  rushes  with  which  the  floor  was 
strewed,  a  stream  of  dark  gore,  which  had  been 
concealed  by  the  curtain.  They  gazed  upon  it, 
and  then  in  one  another's  faces  for  a  moment ; 
and  no  one  found  a  voice,  till  Onegisus,  turning 
suddenly,  as  if  to  leave  the  chamber,  exclaimed, 
"  I  will  call  the  attendants  !  We  must  force 
the  door !  " 

'*  On  your  life,  Onegisus ! "  cried  Arderic, 
seizing  him^in  his  powerful  grasp,  and  drawing 
his  sword  —  "  You  stir  not  hence !  We  must 
deal  with  this  deed  alone.  Valamir,  you  are 
with  me.  Edicon,  I  can  trust  in  you ;  guard 
yonder  doorway ! " 

"What  would  the  noble  Arderic  ?"  cried  One- 
gisus ;  "  why  grasp  you  me  so  tight,  O  King  ? 
I  seek  not  to  oppose  your  will ;  for  if  I  judge 


"  I  would  nothJDg  tl 
replied  Arderic,  freeini 
soon  as  he  saw  that  Ec 
be&re  the  door  which 
"  X  seek  nothuig'  that  is 
greatness  that  thou  ta! 
^c-enunoice  1  Valami 
equal  in  all  thi»g[st  or, 
thou  art  superior  to  b 
wisdom,  and  no  vraj  i 
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before  as.  Hum  art  a 
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tongue,  lest  it  sow  dissension  amongst  the  host, 
and  give  us  over  to  the  power  of  the  enemy  ! " 

**  Willingly  will  I  swear  what  you  require, 
oh  noble  Arderic !  **  replied  Onegisus,  "  so  far 
as  [regards  the  present  deed  ;  but  if  dissensions 
come  —  and  I  see  that  thy  fears  and  mine  look 
the  same  way  —  I  will  not  pledge  myself  to 
take  any  given  part.  I  will  act  freely  as  my 
judgment  shall  dictate,  when  the  time  shall  ar- 
rive !  Rather  than  do  otherwise,  I  would  bid 
you  plunge  your  swords  into  my  bosom  even 
now,  and  let  me  die  before  the  doorway  of  my 
murdered  master !  ** 

*'  Onegisus,"  replied  Arderic,  in  a  solemn 
and  melancholy  tone,  "  we  know  not  yet  what 
has  befallen,  but  the  oath  that  thou  hast 
pledged  is  enough.  None  loved  Attila  better 
than  Arderic,  while  Attila  remained  himself ; 
but  we  all  feel  that  Attila  has  been  unjust ! 
Now  let  us  seek  admittance  here  !  '*  and  he 
struck  upon  the  door  with  his  clenched  hand, 
exclaiming,  "  Ho !  does  Attila  sleep  t  What 
ho?  within  there  1  The  mm  stands  high  at 
no<mt'* 
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There  was  no  answer !    All  was  as  silent  as 
the  grave ! 

There  came  an  awful  pause,  while  each 
looked  anxiously  in  the  face  of  the  other. 
But  then  was  heard  a  sound  in  the  outer  cham- 
bers, and  voices  in  high  dispute ;  the  tone  of  a 
stranger,  though  speaking  the  Hunnish  lan- 
guage well,  demanding  entrance ;  and  the  tongues 
of  the  attendants  refusing  him  admittance. 
Then  again  were  words  spoken  in  the  well- 
known  voice  of  Theodore,  the  son  of  Paulinas, 
'*  Out  of  my  way  !  By  the  God  of  battles  I  will 
cleave  thee  to  the  jaws !  Out  of  my  way  I  say ! 
Be  it  on  thine  own  head,  then,  fool !  Thou 
strivest  with  a  madman  !     Down  !** 

Then  came  a  heavy  fall. 

"  Give  him  admittance,  give  him  admittance,** 
cried  Arderic  and  Valamir  in  a  breath :  "  oppose 
him  not,  Edicon!  Poor  youth,  he  will  find 
himself  already  avenged ;"  but  as  he  spoke,  the 
door  burst  open,  and  Theodore,  with  his  naked 
sword  all  bloody  in  his  hand,  rushed  in. 

'^  Stand  all  without/*  cried  Edicon,  putting 
back  those  who  were  fbUowing  to  seixe  him. 
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'*  Leave  us  to  deal  with  him.  The  King  has 
not  yet  come  forth !  **  and  closing  the  door  upon 
them,  he  drew  across  it  the  massive  wooden  bar 
that  hung  beside  it. 

"Oh  Arderic,  Arderic!"  cried  Theodore, 
•*  hast  thou  betrayed  me  too  ?  " 

"  No,  on  my  life,  dear  youth,"  cried  the 
king  of  the  Gcpidas,  catching  him  in  his  powerful 
arms  —  "  we  thought  thee  dead — thou  earnest 
not  at  the  time  ! " 

"  How  could  I  come  ?  "  cried  Theodore  — 
"  Waylaid  on  every  shore,  tossed  by  the  tempest, 
turned  back,  delayed  —  how  could  I  come  ?  But 
unhand  me,  Arderic,  I  am  mad  with  injury 
and  revenge  ;  and  I  will  in  to  yonder  false, 
faithless  tyrant,  and  die  for  my  revenge  ! " 

"  Theodore,"  said  Arderic,  holding  him  still 
with  his  left  hand,  but  pointing  with  the  other 
to  the  stream  of  blood  which  flowed  from  be- 
neath  the  door  of  Attila's  chamber,  "  either 
the  hand  of  some  god,  or  her  own,  has  avenged 
thee  and  thy  poor  Ildica  already  ! " 

Theodore  gazed  on  it  for  a  moment,  and  an 
awful  glow  of  satisfiustion  rose  in  his  counte* 


^  TlieQ  darting  forward  from  tbe  gra^  of 
Ardrac*  lie  Uid  his  hand  upon  the  door,  and 
attempted  to  open  it.  It  resisted,  and  setting 
his  powerful  shoulder  against  it,  he  shook  it 
with  all  his  strength.  Again  he  shook  it  to 
and  firo !  — The  £istenings  within  gave  way,  and 
It  burst  open  with  a  loud  and  sudden  crash. 
Theodore  took  a  step  forward,  and  then  paused, 
while  all  the  others  rushed  in. 

The  li^ht  streamed  down  from  windows  near 
the  roof,  and  passing  through  the  silken  cur- 
tains, which  both  served  for  ornament  and  to 
exclude  the  air  of  night,  poured  softened  into 
the  chamber.  It  was  an  awful  scene  on  which 
that  calm  solemn  light  fell  tranquilly. 

There,  on  the  floor,  scarcely  two  paces  from 
the  door,  clothed  in  the  same  splendid  robes, 
which,  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  life,  he  had 
worn:  with  the  jewelled  dzde  on  his  brow, 
the  bhadng  diamonds  <m  his  broad  chest  and  in 
his  sandals»  lay  the  dark  and  fisarful  monarch  of 
the  Huns,  the  victor  of  a  thousand  fields,  the 
mi^ty  c<»queror  of  unnmonbered  nations! — 
Mqihty  no  more !     Awful  still  I  bul  awfid  in 
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death,  and  from  a  small  spot  on  the  silken 
vesture  which  covered  that  breast,  wherein  for 
so  many  years  had  lain  the  &te  of  empires, 
and  the  destiny  of  a  world,  proceeded  the  dark 
stream  of  blood,  thick  and  clotted,  but  not  yet 
dried  up,  which  had  once  throbbed  in  that  lion 
heart,  and  now  had  left  it  cold  and  vacant.  The 
ground  around  was  flooded  with  the  stream  of 
gore  ;  his  vesture  was  soaked  and  dabbled  in  it; 
but  it  was  clear  that  he  had  fallen  at  once  with- 
out an  efibrt  or  a  struggle ;  for  there  he  lay  as 
calm  as  if  in  sleep,  with  even  a  smile  of  joyous 
triumph  on  his  lip,  as  he  had  entered  that  fatal 
bridal  chamber  which  was  to  be  imto  him  the 
hall  of  death. 

It  was  an  awful  sight ;  but  still  more  awful, 
still  more  terrible  was  the  object  on  which  the 
eye  rested,  when  it  was  raised  from  Attila.  A 
few  cubits  beyond  him,  in  a  seat,  wherein  she 
had  evidently  waited  his  coming,  sat  Udica,  the 
beautiful  Dalmatian  bride.  On  a  table  beside 
her  stood  a  lamp,  just  dying  out ;  on  her  knee 
rested  her  right  hand,  with  the  fair  delicate 
fingers  clasped  tight  round  the  hilt  of  a  smalldag- 
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ger,  from  the  point  of  which  some  drops  of  bloc 
had  fidlen  upon  her  snowj  garments ;  her  oth( 
hand  grasped  tight  the  arm  of  the  chair.  Oi 
of  the  shining  tresses  of  her  long  dark  hair  h 
dropped  fix>m  the  pin  that  held  it,  and  fkU( 
upon  her  bosom,  but  in  all  else  her  dress  v 
as  she  appeared  at  the  altar.  Her  cheek,  h 
brow,  her  neck,  were  clear  and  pale  as  alabostc 
The  only  crimson  left  was  in  her  lips. 

Some  have  written  that  she  was  weepio 
but  they  lied  !  She  wept  not.  Xot  a  drop 
moisture  was  in  her  eje,  though  its  liquid  ligl 
pure  and  unquenched,  beamed  there  as  brig 
as  ever.  But  those  dark  lustrous  eyes,  as  if  t 
whole  world  had  vanished  from  her  though 
as  if  for  her  the  whole  universe,  except  one  da 
and  fearful  object,  was  annihilated,  were  fixi 
immovable  on  the  corpse  of  that  migfatv  kin 
whom  no  warrior  had  been  found  to  conqu 
but  who  had  fidlen  in  the  hour  of  joy,  intei 
perance,  and  inconsummate  injiistiGe,  by  1 
own  weak,  delicate  band. 

The  blows  of  Aidme  upon  tke  door,  t 
aoand  of  hisToiee,  th<  iiilm^  ijf  tiwdiifa 
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fastenings,  the  tread  of  many  feet  In  that  awful 
chamber,  had  not  roused  her,  even  in  the 
slightest  degree,  from  that  deep  trance  of  over- 
powering thought  Her  ear  seemed  deafened, 
her  eye  blind,  her  lips  dumb,  her  whole  form 
turned  into  stone,  by  the  gorgon  aspect  of  the 
just  but  terrible  deed  which  her  own  hand  and 
mighty  resolution  had  achieved. 

Well  might  she  so  remain  ;  for  the  stern  and 
resolute  men  who  now  stood  before  her,  accus- 
tomed as  they  were  to  blood  and  slaughter  in 
all  the  fiercest  forms,  prepared,  too,  as  they  were 
for  the  sight  of  death,  were,  nevertheless,  over- 
awed by  that  still,  solemn,  fearful  scene,  and 
stood  for  a  space  gazing  silently,  as  if  they, 
also,  were  petrified  with  the  objects  they  be- 
held. 

Hie  first  who  raised  his  eyes  from  Attila  was 
he  to  whom  that  dim  chamber  contained  an 
object  dearer  far  than  any  other  thing  on 
earth ;  and,  ga2dng  for  a  moment  upon  her,  he 
exclaimed,  "  Oh,  Ildica !  oh,  beloved !  thou 
hast  been  true  to  me,  indeed !  ** 

The  counter-charm  was  spoken ;  the  beloved 
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our  bosoms !     Lo  here  I  drop  mj  weapon,  and 
offer  you  my  throat !  ** 

**  Onegisus,"  said  Arderic,  "  Attila  has  died 
in  doing  an  injustice.     What  sayest  thou  ?  " 

Onegisus  paused,  and  looked  down,  while 
many  emotions  were  evidently  contending  in 
his  breast.  At  length,  he  raised  his  eyes  to 
Arderic,  and  said,  "  It  must  not  be  known  that 
Attila  died  by  the  hand  of  a  woman  ?  '* 

«  Wisely  bethought !  "  cried  Arderic.  '*  The 
shame  would  travel  through  the  whole  world ! 
Let  it  be  given  forth  that  Attila  has  slain  him- 
self. See,  she  has  dropped  the  dagger.  Let 
it  be  laid  beside  him.*' 

*'  Not  so,"  said  Valamir ;  "  that  were  a  still 
greater  shame !  Let  it  be  said  that  he  died 
from  the  bursting  of  his  mighty  heart  after  the 
intemperance  of  last  night's  revel:  and  that 
we  found  him  suffocated  in  his  blood,  and  the 
bride  —  as  all  may  see  her  carried  forth  —  in 
a  dead  swoon  from  terror." 

"  But  what  shall  be  her  fete  ?  "  demanded 
Onegisus  ;  *'  what  shall  be  her  doom  here- 
after ?*• 
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my  firiendi  call  up  to  the  antechamber  my 
train  and  that  of  Valamiri  and  let  her  be  car- 
ried instantly  hence;  not  to  her  own  tent  though, 
but  to  mine,  imder  the  care  of  my  wife.  I  can 
trust  thee,  Edicon,  from  what  passed  between 
us  yesterday — I  can  trust  thee.  Take  this 
ring!  Bid  my  squadrons  come  down  hither 
with  all  speed !  '* 

And  my  brave  Goths,"  added  Valamir, 
shall  glide  down  and  interpose  between  us 
and  the  Huns.  Theodore,  stay  thou  with  us. 
Valamir  and  Arderic  pledge  their  hands  to  thee 
for  thy  safety  and  the  safety  of  thy  bride." 

Theodore  stood  as  one  dimib ;  for  life  was  a 
thing  which  had  passed  from  his  thoughts  and 
his  hopes,  and  he  had  only  longed  to  die  with 
her  he  loved.  Eagerly,  however,  did  he  grasp 
the  hands  of  Arderic  and  Valamir,  and  willingly 
did  he  intrust  the  fair  inanimate  form  of  that  un- 
happy but  h^oic  girl  to  the  noble  friends  who 
bad  interposed  to  save  them  both.  Borne  upon 
a  couch  from  that  fatal  chamber,  he  beheld  her 
carried  forth  towards  the  tents  of  Arderic ;  and 
ia  a  few  minutes  after^  the  faithfulness  of  Edi- 
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had  remained  behind ;  but  Arderic  and  Yalamir 
took  eveiy  precaution  in  order  to  meet  in  arms, 
should  it  be  needful,  either  the  natural  thirst 
for  vengeance  of  the  young  monarch,  or  the 
first  outbursts  of  characteristic  insolence,  which 
his  newly  acquired  power  might  call  forth. 

Instant  preparations  also  were  made  for 
rendering  back  unto  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 
the  clay  of  that  mighty  being  who  had  so  long 
proved  its  scourge ;  and  the  commands  of  the 
two  great  chieftains  enjoined,  that  all  which 
barbarian  splendour  could  effect,  should  be 
done,  to  give  magnificence  to  the  interment 
of  Attila. 

Ere  nightfall  the  messengers  reached  the 
camp  of  Ellac ;  and  had  they  found  him 
there,  he  might  have  returned  in  time  to 
discover  the  manner  of  his  father's  death; 
but  Ellac  had  gone  forth  with  a  large  train, 
to  enjoy  one  of  the  favourite  sports  of  the 
Huns,  a  torchlight  hunting  in  the  neigh- 
bouring forests ;  and  he  returned  not  to 
his  tents  tUl  the  dawn  of  the  following  day. 
Ere  mid-day,  however,  he  had  reached  the  pa- 
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TilioDy  where  all  that  remained  of  Attila  re- 
posed ;  buty  by  that  time^  the  body  was  enclosed 
in  a  triple  coffin,  of  iron,  of  silver,  and  of  gold ; 
and  if  he  then  entertained  a  suspicion,  which 
he  probably  did,  the  aspect  of  the  united 
Gepidae  and  Goths  taught  him  to  restrain  any 
expression  that  might  bring  on  the  struggle 
which  all  men  saw  must  ultimately  come, 
before  he  had  rendered  himself  certain  of  the 
support  of  all  the  tribes  of  Huns»  and  prepared 
all  the  resources  of  his  nation. 

That  support  was  doubtful ;  those  resources 
were  by  him  untried.  Ellac  stood  beneath  the 
crimson  tent,  under  which  they  had  laid  the 
body  of  Attila,  and  gazed  upon  the  golden 
coffin  of  his  mighty  father ;  but  no  voice  hailed 
him  successor  to  his  power ! 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

THE   PARTING   FOB   EVER. 

A  SECOND,  a  third  day  had  passed,  and  it  was 
night ;  and,  kneeling  humbly  before  a  small 
black  cross,  with  tears  continually  streaming 
from  her  eyes,  was  that  fair  girl  whose  un- 
happy fate  had  led  her  from  the  sweet  tran- 
quillity of  the  domestic  home  —  the  home 
which  love,  and  fancy,  and  hope  had  taught 
her  to  prize  as  the  brightest  lot  on  earth  — 
to  scenes  of  strife,  and  turbulence,  and  toil, 
to  cares  unceasing,  and  to  acts  which,  pur- 
chased by  the  agony  of  her  own  spirit  and 
the  blasting  of  her  own  hopes,  had  changed 
the  fate  and  wrought  the  deliverance  of  a 
world. 

It  was  night;  and  she  wept  and  prayed 
alone.  An  hour  morei^^|ii^,  ■  (Elbe  was  to  be 
borne,  guarded  in   safety  by  a  strong  band 
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of  warriors,  from  a  camp  where,  \vith  the 
li?ht  of  the  ensuing  morning,  a  ceremoDv 
was  to  be  performed,  which  might  well  end 
in  general  bloodshed :  and  she  wept  and 
praved  in  silence  ;  wept  the  blighting  of  her 
dearest  wishes;  wept  her  own  fate,  and  the 
fate  of  him  she  loved ;  prayed  forgiveness  foi 
an  act  she  had  been  taught  to  consider  right- 
eous, and  holv,  and  sanctified,  but  for  which 
her  own  heart  smote  her,  even  though  hy  ii 
she  had  won  her  own  deliverance.  She  prayec 
forgiveness  for  that  act,  heroic,  mighty,  bene- 
ficial as  it  was ;  and,  while  the  whole  Christiu 
world  raised  up  the  thankful  hands,  and  praisec 
God  for  their  deliverance,  she  besought  Hi 
pardon  for  the  deed  that  had  achieved  it 

Solemn  and  sad  was  the  scene  presented  b] 
that  tent,  as  there,  still  exquisite  in  beautj 
she  knelt  before  the  cross:  and  the  tolitar 
lamp,  casting  its  iiill  light  upon  her,  ahowe 
those  gracefol  lines  and  lovely  featurea  tQ 
tnily  expressivB  of  utter  despair.  After 
while,  she  strove  to  drj  tke  Ibantnn  oC  h 
tmn,  though  those  tten,  bitter  as  they  mm 
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had  been  a  relief  to  her  overloaded  heart.  She 
thought  she  heard  a  sounds  and  rose  from  be- 
fore the  cross.  It  was  but  to  be  caught  in  the 
arms  of  him  she  loved. 

He  pressed  her  to  his  bosom ;  and,  for  a 
moment,  she  lay  there,  while  joy  ecstatic  — 
joy  worth  years  of  suffering  —  thrilled  through 
her  heart,  and  took  away  all  power  to  speak, 
to  think,  or  to  resolve. 

The  next  instant,  however,  she  started 
up,  and  struggled  from  his  arms,  exclaiming 
wildly,  "  Touch  me  not !  Touch  me  not !  Oh, 
Theodore,  touch  me  not  I  I  am  imworthy  that 
thou  shouldst  touch  me." 

Theodore  paused,  and  gazed  upon  her ;  and 
over  his  face  there  gathered  the  cloud  of  uncer- 
tainty and  apprehension.  A  doubt,  a  suspicion, 
horrible,  fiery,  agonising,  maddening,  rushed 
through  his  brain,  and  he  exclaimed,  **  Oh, 
God!  is  it  possible?  Have  I  then  lost  my 
lldica—- my  pure,  my  holy,  my  beloved?  *' 

Written  on  bis  eountenance,  she  saw  the 
dreadful  thought  that  crossed  his  mind;  «ihe 
heafdvit.in  the  deeprdespaii^  thal^wshook^JiiB 
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Toice.  "^o,  no!**  she  cried,  lifting  her  eves 
towards  the  sky ;  "  no,  no !  As  there  is  a 
God  in  heaven  —  as  there  is  redemption  for  all 
sins  —  I  am  thine,  thine  only,  thine  faithfiillv, 
thine  in  every  thought,  in  heart,  mind,  body ! 
thine  alone  !  " 

"  Then  come  to  my  arms ! "  cried  Theodore; 
"  come  to  my  arms,  and  be  my  own  for  erer, 
brightest,  dearest,  most  beautiful,  and  most 
beloved ! " 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  Theodore !  "  she  answered 
sadly ;  "  oh,  no,  no !  never  can  I  be  thine  except 
in  spirit  and  in  love.  This  hand  has  lain  in 
the  hand  of  the  barbarian.  This  hand  has 
been  dyed  in  the  blood  of  his  heart.  This  hand 
never,  never  can  be  given  to  thee  in  wedlocki 
pure,  and  noble,  and  virtuous  as  thou  art.** 

**  Nay,  nay,  Ildica,"  he  said,  twimng  Us 
arms  round  her,  and  pressii^  her  closer  to  Us 
bosom  —  '*  nay,  nay ;  but  hear  ne.  Sit  down 
here  by  your  own  Theodore,  your  brother, 
your  lover,  your  pranised  husband.'^ 

She  sobbed  vioIeBtly,  aad  ker  lean  ddoged 
bosom.    ''listcD  to  me,  my  Ddica/  he 
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continued,  seating  himself  with  her  on  the  side 
of  the  couch,  and  still  pressing  her  to  his  heart. 
*'  Is  mj  happiness  nothing  to  Ildica,  that  now, 
when  fate  at  length  unites  us,  her  hand  should 
sever  the  dear  bond  for  ever  ?  "  Her  only  an- 
swers were  sobs.  "  Hear  me,"  he  said  —  "  hear 
me,  Ildica.  Thou  hast  done  an  act  for  which 
all  nations  bless  thee.  Nor  wert  thou  to  blame 
for  any  part  therein.  Thou  hadst  no  other 
way  to  save  thyself  from  a  fate  far  more  ter- 
rible. Thou  thoughtest  that  I  was  dead ! 
Flight  was  impossible,  resistance  vain  !  *' 

"  Listen  to  me,  Theodore,"  she  said,  raising 
her  head,  and  looking  on  his  face  more  calmly, 
but  still  sadly  and  gloomily  —  "  listen  to  me, 
and  thou  shalt  see  that  I  know,  and  have  cal- 
culated, and  pressed  forth  the  honey  from  each 
excuse,  for  the  act  that  I  have  committed.  I 
will  tell  thee  all  —  I  can  tell  thee  all  —  for  my 
reason,  and  my  memory  are  now  clear,  and  I 
can  look  back  upon  the  past,  as  upon  a  picture, 
wherein  I  can  see  my  own  image  acting  a  part 
involuntarily  in  mighty  and  awful  deeds.  Listen 
to  me)  then,  beloved ;  and  while  I  lie  here  and 
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repose,  for  the  last  time  in  life,  upon  that  deal 
resting  place  whereon  I  had  hoped  to  cradle  all 
my  after  years,    I  will    tell    thee  all,  all  the 
dark  thoughts,  and  sad  memories  of  the  past. 
Thou  hast  heard  how  my  mother  died,  and  how 
a  violent  and  a  raging  sickness  deprived  me  for 
long  of  sense.     Never  after  that,  Theodore  — 
never,  after  I  awoke  and  found  myself  alone  in 
all  the  world,  thee  absent,  my  mother  gone, 
Ammian,  Eudochiafar  away — never  do  I  think 
that  my  mind  regained  its  tone.    It  was  as  a  bow 
which  the  strong  arm  of  misfortune  had  stretched 
too  far,  and  though  it  sprang  back  in  a  degree, 
it  never  became  straight  and  powerful  as  before. 
Then  came  all  the  horrid  visions  of  the  barba- 
rian's love ;  but  under  all  those  trials  I  struggled, 
as  my  Theodore  might  have  seen  and  approved. 
Amidst  them  all,  there  is  not  one  memory  that 
lies  heavy  at  my  heart.     I  bore  up  with  forti- 
tude :  I  resisted  with  courage :  I  pleaded,  as 
I  fiudded,  with  suceess.     But  then  at  length, 
9S  hope,  bright  hope  was  rising  up,  and  tdling 
mt  that  a  week,  a  Anf,  an  hour  might  bring 
Aee  to  ne,  snddenly,  and  without  prepagation, 
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Jiey  told  me  that  thou  wert  dead.  They  left 
me  to  believe  that  thou  hadst  been  murdered 
by  command  of  him  who  sought  my  love.  —  O 
God!  I  can  scarcely  think  of  it  even  now.'* 
She  continued  clasping  her  hand  upon  her  fore- 
head. 

But  after  a  moment  she  went  on,  with  a 
deep  sigh, — **  Well,  there  fell  upon  me  a  cloud; 
I  walked  amidst  those  around  me,  as  one  walk- 
ing in  a  mist.  I  saw  little,  I  knew  little,  of  all 
that  surrounded  me.  Brief  snatches  of  what 
was  said  I  understood.  People  came  and  dis- 
appeared like  figures  in  a  thick  fog,  and  voices 
sounded  in  mine  ear  as  of  distant  persons, 
that  one  sees  not,  heard  talking  in  a  dark 
night.  But  amongst  those  voices  was  one,*' 
and  her  voice  rose,  "  which  taught  me  a  lesson 
of  high  daring,  which  showed  me  holy  au- 
thority for  a  deed  of  blood,  which  called  upon 
me  night  and  day  to  deliver  the  earth  from 
her  scourge,  the  nations  from  their  destroyer, 
the  people  of  God  from  their  oppressor  and 
their  ^lemy •  Night  and  day  that  voice  told 
me  that  I  waa  the  api^inted,   the  j^hosea  ,of 
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wnrtif'.  aai  bit  pM^^ !  * 
Wv-«£.  bv  <aae  as  ^tfc  aad  t 
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lespont.     Three  fearful  lots  were  laid  before 
me,  to  choose  which  I  would.    They  were  —  to 
abhor  myself  for  ever,  as  the  slave  of  Attila's 
foul  passions — to  slay  myself  to  escape  him — or 
to  slay  him,  and,  though  my  certain  death  should 
follow,  thus  free  the  Christian  world,  and  deliver 
the  nations  from  the  sword  of  the  destroyer. 
I   chose,   oh,  Theodore,  the  bolder  and   the 
mightier  deed :  I  chose  that,  which  I  believed 
was  justified  in  self-defence,  which  was  bene- 
ficial to  the  human  race,  which  I  had  been  told 
was  pleasing  tmto  God.     I  chose  it  with  an 
unshrinking  heart,  a  keen  eye,  and  a  steady 
hand.     But  remember,  oh  remember,  that    I 
vowed  no  vow ;  that  I  promised  no  promise 
tmto  him  ;    that  I  stood  passive,  while  they 
muttered,  and  they  sacrificed,  and  never,  never 
gave  the  hand  he  took.     Remember,  that  at 
that  very  altar,  where  he  sealed  his  own  fate, 
when  solemnly  adjured  to  tell  the  truth,  he 
swore  to  me  that  thou  wert  dead,  and  lost  to 
me  for  ever.     I  had  no  choice,  I  had  no  hope, 
I  had  no  safety !     But  when  he  fell,  and  lay 
before  me,  the  dark  blood  spouting  from  his 
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stxidxii  side,  and  the  quivering  heel  smiting  the 
gnxmd  in  the  agonies  of  death,  the  justificadon 
d  avar;  the  terrible  thing  that  I  had  done 
d  all  thought,  and  feeling,  and  sensation. 
TVen  imoiediatelT  toq  rushed  in. — No,  it  could 
«dC  be  imxnediatelT,  though  it  seemed  so  unto 
■e:  but  what  passed  I  know  not,  till  jour 
loiee  called  me  for  a  moment  to  recollection ; 
joT,  and  hoiroT,  and  despair  cast  me  sense- 
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**  Aad  dcei  not  this  show,**  he  said  — "  does  not 
all  thi:s  sciow,  that  thou  shouldst  be  dearer  than 
<v«rr  to  KT  heart  (  Does  not  this  show,  that 
tiixx:.  whoAf  eTeiy  feeling  through  life  has  been 
£tT^»:  to  me«  should  through  my  future  dajs  be 
thfe  obtect  of  all  mv  lore,  and  care,  and  tender- 
aes^ !  Yes,  res^  mr  Ddica ;  mv  bosom  shall  be 
t£:T  n»iin^  place,  mj  arms  thj  shield,  my  heart 
thj  sacctuarj.  mj  ear  the  willing  listener  to 
ererx  sorrow  and  to  ererr  eare,  my  tmce  the 
wocher  of  thy  griefe,  the  consolation  for  all  that 
B  painful  in  memoiy,     Theodore  will  derote  hii 
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life  unto   thee ;  his  every  thought,  his  everjr 
hope,  his  every  wish         ■*' 

"Forbear,  forbear, Theodore/* she  cried;  "for 
Ildica's  life  must  be  given  up  to  God.  From 
this  day  forth,  no  hour  shall  fly — but  those 
in  which  He  sends  his  blessed  sleep  to  allay 
the  fiery  memories  of  the  past  —  without  some 
prayer  for  pardon,  without  some  petition  for 
light  in  this  world  of  darkness,  without  some 
act  of  penitence,  of  adoration,  of  thanksgiving. 
What  I  have  told  thee,  Theodore,  shotdd  make 
thee  know,  that  in  this  I  can  never  change; 
that  I  have  thought  deeply  over  all  that  is  past ; 
and  .with  restored  reason,  and  a  clear  intellect, 
there  is  but  one  place  for  me  on  earth,  — -  the 
calm  and  tranquil  cell  in  some  solitary  sister- 
hood, where  I  may  devote,  as  far  as  love  for 
thee  will  let  me,  all  my  thoughts  to  God.  Oh, 
Theodore,  be  contented!  In  those  thoughts 
thou  wilt  share  enough.  Thou,  thou  alone  art 
my  object  upon  earth,  round  which  still  cling 
the  garlands  of  sweet  flowers  that  fond  hope 
and  young  affection  twined  in  the  days  gone 
by.     Oh,  Theodore !  those  flowers  are  all  im- 
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mortals ;  the  dew  of  memory  shall  preserve  them 
still,  as  bright  as  when  first  we  wreathed  them 
in  the  golden  past.  Their  sweet  odour  shall 
still  endure  to  perfume  the  very  latest  hours  of 
life ;  and  let  us  hope  -—  ay,  let  us  hope,  that, 
with  a  garland  in  our  hand,  a  garland  of  those 
same  immortal  flowers  of  love,  we  may  meet, 
ere  long,  in  heaven  !  Oh,  Theodore !  that  life 
may  have  been  terrible,  painful,  disastrous,  but 
never  can  be  useless,  that  makes  us  look  for- 
ward with  hope  and  joy  to  a  better  being  and 
a  nobler  state.**  She  gazed  upwards  for  a  mO' 
ment,  then  cast  herself  upon  his  bosom  anc 
wept. 

He  held  her  to  his  heart  in  silence,  for  then 
was  a  sacredness  in  her  sorrow,  an  elevation  ij 
her  purpose,  which  he  dared  not  combat  at  tha 
moment,  though  the  hope  of  ^K^nging  it  wi 
not  extinct.  Gladly,  however,  did  he  hear  hei 
after  a  long  pause  given  to  the  bursting  fori 
of  that  deep  emotion  —  gladly  did  he  hear  h 
revert  to  a  less  painful,  a  less  agitating  them 
''  Eudochia/'  she  said  —  «  EudochiA  and  Ai 
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mian ;   tell  me,  Theodore,  are  they  well  and 
happy  ?  " 

**  I  lefk  them  so,  beloved/'  he  replied,  "  and 
trust  they  are  so  stiU  ;  but  that  is  long  ago,  for 
I  have  been  delayed  by  every  disaster  that  can 
befall  the  traveller  on  his  way.     Tempest  and 
shipwreck,  storm  and  enemies,  the  darkness  of 
sixteen  days  upon  the  wide  sea,  a  host  of  in- 
sidious foes  lining  the  shore,  obstacles,  which 
the  ndght  of  man  could  not  overcome,  tortured, 
impeded,  delayed  me ;  and  I  am  here  with  scarce 
ten  of  all  my  followers  left  alive,  and  with  my 
own  life  a  miracle  even  unto  myself.  When  I  left 
my  sister  and  thy  brother,  however,  they  were 
well  and  happy  :  she  full  of  smiles  and  hopes ; 
and  he,  though  graver  —  calmer  I  should  say, 
than  he  was,  yet,  looking  thoughtful  happiness, 
whenever  he  gazed  on   his  own   dear  bride. 
They  are  both  happy  —  most  happy ;  and  we 
may  be  so  too.     Yes,  yes,  my  Ildica,  brighter 
thoughts  will  come :  I  will  see  thee  this  night 
depart  towards  our  own  land  with  joy  and 
thankfulness ;  and  will  follow  thee  with  a  more 
rapid  pace  ere  two  days  be  over.     We  have 
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none  but  each  otber  left,  my  Tldica,  to  cling  to 
in  the  world;  and  our  prayers,  our  thanks- 
giving, our  adoration,  will  rise  as  gratefiilly  to 
the  heavenly  throne,  from  two  united  hearts, 
thankful  for  mutual  love  and  mutual  happiness, 
as  from  two  separate  beings,  torn  asunder, 
when  they  loved  the  most,  and  ending  in 
solitary  misery  a  life  that  has  already  known 
some  sorrows." 

She  shook  her  head,   and  murmured,  "It 
cannot  be ! " 

But  Theodore  would  not  believe  aught  but 
the  voice  of  hope ;  and  he  pressed  her  closer 
to  his  heart.  "  Hark !  **  he  said,  after  a  mo- 
ment ;  **  there  is  the  litter  and  the  train  of 
horsemen  that  accompany  thee!  Arderic  has 
ftdly  provided  for  our  safety  till  we  reach  the 
borders  of  our  own  land.** 

There  was  the  sound  of  a  step  in  the  outei 
tent;  and  the  curtain,  which  divided  it,  wai 
raised.  So  often  bad  misfortmie  stricken  her 
so  continually  had  the  wave  of  evil  tidings  beei 
poured  upon  her  ear,  that,  even  at  that  slighi 
sound,  ndica  started,  crept  doaer  to  the  brets 
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of  her  lover,  and  gazed  forward  with  a  fright* 
ened  glance  upon  the  moving  curtain.  The 
form  that  appeared,  however,  was  not  one  to 
inspire  fear  ;  it  was  that  of  Neva,  now  pale  as 
Udica  herself,  but  scarcely  less  lovely.  She 
was  covered  with  a  mantle  of  furs,  and  a  hood 
of  fine  sable  was  drawn  partly  over  her  head. 

On  seeing  Theodore  with  Udica,  she  paused 
and  hesitated ;  and  either  the  lamp,  flickering 
with  the  wind  of  the  moving  curtain,  cast  for  a 
moment  a  red  light  upon  her  countenance,  or 
else  the  blood  mounted  up  into  her  cheek,  and 
then  rushing  back  again,  left  it  as  pale  as  be- 
fore. 

"  Udica,  dear  Udica,"  she  said,  again  ad- 
vancing, "  all  is  ready !  " 

Udica's  fortitude  returned.  It  was  only  in 
anticipation  she  was  timid.  **  And  must  I 
part  with  thee,  too,  dear  Neva?"  she  said; 
''  with  thee,  to  whom  all  my  consolation  during 
the  last  sad  month  is  owing?  Must  I  part 
with  thee,  too  —  and  for  ever?  " 

"  No,  Udica,  no,"  answered  Neva.  "  I  go 
with  thee,  wherever  thou  goest.     Whatever  be 
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Blood  without,  surnmnded  by  ft  large  body  oIl 
tke  barbtfHan  borsemen.  Arderic  was  therei 
bat  be  fpaed  on  Tbeodore  and  Ddica  in 
ailenee ;  and  the  yoaag  Baman,  raising  her 
in  bis  arms^  placed  her  himself  in  the  double 
litter.  He  assisted  Neva  to  follow  and  seat 
herself  by  Ildica*s  side.  **  Farewell,  Neva ! "  he 
said ;  ^^  gentle,  excellent  girl,  farewell !  Theo- 
dore will  ever  love  you  as  a  brother.  Ildica, 
jny  bride,  my  promised,  my  beloved,  farewell ! 
Ere  two  days  be  over,  I  will  follow  thee  on  thy 
way." 

She  suffered  him  to  embrace  her  again  as 
she  lay  on  the  litter,  and  she  returned  the  em- 
brace. But,  as  her  cheek  lay  on  his  shoulders, 
she  murmured,  "  Farewell,  beloved  of  my 
youth !  beloved  shalt  thou  still  be,  even  unto 
death :  but  hope  no  vain  hopes,  Theodore ; 
Ildica  is  vowed  unto  prayer,  and  unto  repent- 
ance.    Farewell  for  ever ! " 

The  litter  moved  on  ;  the  dull  sound  of  the 
horses'  feet  was  heard  upon  the  grass;  the 
last  horsemen  filed  away  over  the  hills;  the 
sounds  of  the  departing  force  grew  fainter  and 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

THE   END   OF    A   SAD   HISTORY. 

It  was  a  fair  autumn  day,  and  the  mighty 
clouds  which  swept  from  time  to  time  over  the 
deep  blue  sky  served  not  to  lessen,  but  rather 
to  increase  the  brightness  of  the  face  of  na- 
ture. In  the  centre  of  the  plain,  w^iich  lay 
between  two  wide  sloping  hills,  was  erected  a 
tent  of  crimson  silk,  the  awnings  of  which,  fes- 
tooned on  high,  exposed  to  view,  raised  on  a 
low  platform,  a  coffin  of  burnished  gold.* 

The  space  around,  for  the  distance  of 
two  bow-shots  on  every  side,  was  kept  clear ; 
but  beyond  the  limits  of  that  open  ground, 
in  one  wide-spreading  ring,  extended  the 
dusky  line  of  barbarian  warriors,  whose  hands 

*  Let  it  be  understood  that  such  particulars  are  not 
imaginary.  Attila  was  buried  with  the  rites  here  de- 
scribed. 
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liad  carried  desolation  into  the  heart  of  so 
many  sxinshiny  and  prosperous  lands.  Deep 
was  the  phalanx  of  those  dark  warriors,  as, 
each  mounted  on  his  battle-steed,  they  sat 
in  grim  array  around  the  body  of  their 
king.  The  whole  plain  was  occupied  by 
their  multitude ;  and  while  the  soldiers  and 
chiels  themselves  thus  formed  in  reg^ar  order 
a  liring  amphitheatre  below,  the  women,  the 
children,  and  the  slaves  swept  up  the  hills 
around,  and  gazed  upon  the  awful  spectacle. 

After  the  first  confusion  incident  to  giving 
form  and  array  to  such  a  vast  body  of  men 
had  subsided,  the  sad  and  solemn  occasion  of 
their  meeting,  the  important  and  terrible 
events  that  were  likely  to  ensue,  kept  even 
the  rude  barbarians  bushed  around ;  and 
though  the  dull  stamping  of  the  horses,  uncon- 
scious of  the  cause  of  haltj  raised  a  murmuring 
sound,  the  human  voice  was  not  heard  through- 
out that  mighty  host,  or»  at  most,  a  low  whis- 
per rustled  through  the  ranks. 

At  length  two  groups  septi«ted  thein- 
selves  from   either   side,   and,   advancing   ^oir 
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a  short  space  into  the  arena,  dismounted 
from  their  horses^  and  approached  the  tent 
on  foot.  On  the  one  side  appeared  Eliac, 
the  son  of  the  dead  king,  and  three  of 
his  brethren,  of  whom  Ernac,  the  youngest,  was 
one ;  while  Onegisus  and  Orestes,  a  favourite 
officer  of  Attila*s,  accompanied  them  towards 
the  tent.  On  the  other  hand  appeared  Ar- 
deric  and  Valamir,  Theodore  and  Edicon,  with 
two  inferior  chiefs  of  tributary  nations. 

All  were  unarmed,  as  had  been  before  agreed; 
and,  with  branches  of  oak  in  their  hands,  they 
one  by  one  entered  the  tent,  and  laid  the  leafy 
offering  on  the  bier  of  Attila.  His  children 
and  the  two  Hunnish  chieftains  stood  on  the 
one  side  of  the  coffin^  and  the  two  kings  with 
their  companions  on  the  other  ;  and,  after 
ga2dng  for  a  time  on  the  gold  that  covered  the 
ashes  of  the  mighty  king,  they  raised  their 
eyes  to  each  other,  and  it  was  evident  that  but 
little  love  existed  between  those  who  were 
there  &ce  to  face. 

There  came  an  uneasy  pause  ;  and  then 
Arderic,  breaking  silence,  said,  "  Are  we  not 
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id  la  on  GO  battle  and  to  wtocj  ?    If 

"  "  ito  each  other, 
thac  JBT  two  dsfit  all  anbjccts  of  debate 
waii:!!  ■■.▼  anae,  cither  between  Hie  and  thee, 
«jr  between  the  natiow  of  the  Hmia  and  the 

which  fcr  ao  Itmg  have 
in  war,  diall  be  laid  aside, 
and  iliot  we  shall  Irre  togetho'  £or  thoae  two 
jftT^  15  mends  and  bethien  wnited  in  common 
bve  uki  leneieute  far  die  mi^^  dead." 

ElhK  ^aaed  at  hint  with  a  fitieeneaa  that  he 
could  scarce  snbdne;  and,  afler  amlcnt  stmg^ 
jje  with  himself  repKed,  "  Sa  shall  it  be,  oh 
Arderic !  when  then  hast  satisfied  me  of  one 
diing.  Ere  I  daaqp  the  hand  of  anj  vum  in 
amitr,  eren  if  that  anutj  be  to  last  but  far  two 
*daTs,  I  will  kwyw  whether  die  handoftred  tome 
be  pure  from  my  father's  blood*  Of  late  thon 
hast  been  heard  to  mnnnur  at  the  will  of  die 
king  —  to  ecmdemn  his  acdoos  —  to  say  that 
he  was  changed  —  to  declare  the  executions 
that  his  will  ordained,  unjust :  ay,  and,  med- 
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dling  even  in  his  domestic  life,  to  oppose,  tifl 
his  own  wrath  was  excited,  his  taking  to  his 
bed  a  pitiful  Dalmatian  girl." 

Theodore's  hand  grasped  for  the  hilt  of  his 
sword ;  but  fortunately  the  weapon  was  away. 

**  On  the  day  of  my  fetther^s  death,"  con- 
tinued Ellac,  *'  comes  back  yonder  Roman,  the 
affianced  husband  of  this  slight  womanly  toy, 
wherewith  Attila  chose  to  solace  his  hours  of 
idleness.  Thou  and  some  few  others  are  toge- 
ther in  the  antechamber  of  the  king,  when  the 
viper  he  hm  nourished  in  his  bosom  returns. 
The  king  is  found  drowned  in  his  blood.  All 
this  is  strange,  oh  Arderic ! " 

'*  Ellac,"  replied  Arderic  sternly  and  so- 
lemnly, **  darest  thou  to  accuse  me  of  the 
murder  of  thy  f&ther,  or  of  sharing  in  any  way 
in  his  death  ?  Arderic  was  the  friend  of  Attila, 
but  the  enemy  of  those  faults  which,  alas !  were 
growing  but  too  thick  upon  him.  But  I  t^ll 
thee,  Ellac,  that,  perchance,  the  thought  of 
slaying  Attila  might  be  more  familiar  to  the 
heart  of  his  own  son  than  to  the  breast  of 
Arderic !  —  Silence  !   and  hear  me,"  he  con- 
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tinued}  in  a  yoicc  of  thander,  aeeiag  that  EUac 
was  about  to  inteziiq»t  him-^*'  Silenoel  aiul 
he^r  xne  to  an  end :    then   aosver !     I  know 
tiur.c  Inmou  thooghu,  ok  Ellac !     But  here  I 
«wear,^  and  he  laid  his  broad  hand  upon  the 
co£n.  ''  by   the   immortal   gods,  and  bj  the 
bli»i  oi  Attila !  that  neither  I  nor  mine,  oor 
one   here  present  with   me,  is  guilty  of  the 
death  of  the  mighty  tdng  —  eontrived,  or  aided, 
or  executed   his  murder.     Now,  oh  EUac,  il' 
tho.i  art  still  nniatiafied,  let  this  triple  coffin 
be  opened,  and  thou  and  I  will  separately  plice 
our  hands  upon  the  heart  of  Attila,  calling  on 
him  to  show  who  most  oonqpired,  longed  &>r, 
thought  of,  planned  the  death  of  that  great 
king.     Then  shall  we  see  at  whoae  touch  his 
blood  will  socmest  flow  !  "* 

Ellac  turned  away  his  head-—*'  It  is  eaoqgfar 
her  said  :  "  thine  oaih  will  satisfy  me ! " 

A  bitter  and  indignant  smile  curled  the  lip  of 

Valamir  at  his  reply.     "  Since  thoo  art  satiififdj 

£Uac,'*  he  said,  "  pledge  us  thine  h*"**i  that 

here^meecingin  pesoe,at  thefuneimlof  thy  £aher, 

We  his  friends,  the  conqianioiis  of  his  toils,  the 
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sharers  in  his  successes,  may  in  peace  also  oiler 
to  his  ashes  the  honours  due  to  the  mightiest 
monarch,  the  greatest  conqueror,  the  most 
heroic  warrior  that  earth  has  ever  seen,  or  shall 
see!  Pledge  us  thy  hand,  that  for  this  day 
and  the  next,  peace,  and  amity,  and  good  faith 
shall  reign  between  the  Huns  and  the  nations 
we  command,  and  let  every  question  which 
may  cause  dispute  or  division  be  postponed 
till  those  days  have  passed." 

Ellac  hesitated :  — **  Yonder  is  the  grave,"  lie 
said  at  length,  pointing  to  a  deep  pit  and  a 
high  mound  of  earth,  which  had  been  cast  up 
to  form  it.  "Yonder  is  the  grave.  Thou 
knowest,  Arderic,  that  the  blood  of  slaves  and 
cajptives  must  be  shed,  as  a  sacrifice,  on  the 
spot  where  rest  the  bones  of  Attila.  Thou 
wouldst  not  send  the  spirit  of  the  mighty  king 
upon  its  long  journey  through  the  realms  of 
night  with  no  attendant  shades  around  it.  I 
claim  a  sacrifice ;  and  as  the  first,  who  follows 
the  great  monarch  to  the  pastures  of  the  dead, 
I  claim  the  bride  that  he  had  wedded  on  his 
night  of  death ;  I  claim  her  he  had  made  his 
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sm  ^n^Mn^  ife  fods  dull  sppoint  bim 

M  iWb  •""Y"^  mc  M:um>os  man !  ijam  at 
mi»i,  ■!  '»■  ■  &^.  ^m!  isKikst :  no  bride  of 
l.:=iB.>  ««■  ift>:  K»  aezifiw  ifaiH  dw  be  to  the 
^^HK  Ka^Butev  hiAKT — to  dw  Bancs  of 
UB.  '«OT^  xu  ^  bees  as  pitHbl  and  at  con- 

■laiacflg  at  tcf  kil  woold  amr " 

'  Hmo.  joa. ' '  aatd  Aidnic,  lavia^  his 
«m£  iwK  IB  vm  — "  hoA,  hvb,  Tbeo- 
wr; '  ^twtks  ax  ^■HTvI  B^!  EIUc,  wbat 
VTcR  tbe 
,  and  the 
^  Amh  Vwdf  mold  d»- 


«M«uc  W  "^Msmati,  waiemgat  Azdoic  had  a 
wir£  b  «Ma£  n  Wr  dtJuact.  Bat  she  is  br 
M9c«.  Irfap  ^Mf^  hAs  aepante  ns  &xm  bcr ; 
■nc  <flv  d<iK  m  tyae  mdd  n«ch  Iter,  Ae 
wniuc  V  M^  B  Wr  on  laad.  If  Aon  wilt 
snwr  ^MBT,  v^T  wcH!  bat  seek  not  to  dda; 
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"  Pretexts !  *'  exclaimed  Ellac  furiously  j 
*'  proud  leader,  who  art  thou,  to  talk  to  me  of 
pretexts  ?  Who  is  king  here  on  the  Panno- 
nian  soil,  that  thou  shouldst  beard  me  thus  ?  " 

"  Beard  thee  !  "  cried  Arderic  with  a  scornful 
laugh.  ''Who  is  king  here!  why,  beardless 
boy,  Arderic  is  king  as  well  as  thou  art!  Thy 
Other's  friend,  but  not  his  servant ;  his  ally,  not 
his  subject,  serving  him  well  and  truly  from 
love  and  admiration ;  but  owing  him  nothing, 
no,  not  an  ounce  of  gold !  Speakest  thou  to  me 
as  if  thou  wert  Attila  ?  Poor  worm !  know 
thyself  better ;  and  if  thou  wouldst  know  who 
is  king,  three  days  hence,  I  will  give  thee  an 
answer  —  ay,  such  an  answer  as  the  world  shall 
never  forget  — >  written  with  steel,  in  characters 
of  blood.  But  let  us  now  have  peace !  If  thou 
wilt  now  swear  to  deal  faithfully  with  us,  say  so 
at  once.  If  not,  lo  we  mount  our  horses,  and  we 
draw  our  swords.  But  upon  thee  and  thine,  be 
the  shame  and  the  disgrace  of  dishonouring  thy 
father's  ashes.  We  oflfer  thee  peace,  to  perform 
the  rites  due  to  the  ashes  of  the  mighty  king 
—  take  it  or  refuse  it,  now,  and  at  a  word." 
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Onegiaus  caught  the  ana  of  Ellac,  as  he  wa 
about  to  reply,  aad  whispered  with  him  eagerl 
tar  several  minutes,  £Uac  looked  down  snllenl 
on  the  ground  for  a  moment,  and  then  raiang  h 
eyes,  replied,  "  Peace  £  let  it  be  peace  for  tho 
two  day*  !  I  swear  to  keep  it  inviolate  by  tl 
ashes  of  my  father,  and  by  the  eternal  goc 
But  after  that,  oh  Arderic,  will  come  the  trj 
between  thee  and  me.  The  hosts  that  ha 
conquered  under  Attila  ahall  not  be  divid 
under  his  son.  Let  our  strength  be  tried,  ai 
if  thou  canst  break  the  chain  that  I  will  p 
about  thy  neck,  thou  ahalt  drag  F-IIj***  ail 
thee.  Three  days  hence,  at  the  third  ho 
afiier  sunrise,  I  will  wait  for  thee  in  the  plai 
beside  the  rirer  Netad,  wbere  late  I  pitch< 
my  tents  on  the  day  of  my  father's  deat 
Thoe  ahalt  thou  find  me,  and  if  thou  coou 
not  to  me,  I  will  seek  thee,  and  I  will  bow  t 
proud  head  to  the  dust.  As  for  yon  pall 
Roman,  if  he  come  with  thee,  he  shall  find  t 
£ite  that  he  deaerrea.  Periiape  lie  nwy  not  die 
his  blood  is  too  like  water  to  be  worth  the  spi 
ing.     Shorn,  mutilated,  cropped,  and  his  fli 
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marked  with  the  burning  ateel^  be  $baU  stand 
amongst  the  slaves  of  Ellac,  and  wash  the  ves- 
sels from  his  master's  table/* 

"  EUac/'  answered  Theodore,  calmly,  "  Ellac, 
I  will  come !  and  if  the  God  of  battles  abandon 
me  not  now,  I  will  give  unto  thee  a  better  fiite 
than  that  which  thou  wouldst  grant  to  me.  On 
the  third  day  hence  look  thou  well  unto  the 
dawning  sim,  for  if  I  live,  thou  never  shalt  see 
it  rise  again.  For  these  two  days,  however,  let 
us  all  swear  peace !  '* 

"  We  swear !  we  swear ! "  they  cried,  and 
laid  their  hands  upon  the  bier  of  Attila. 


The  dark  squadrons  began  to  move,  a  thou- 
sand horsemen  at  a  time ;  and  with  a  slow  and 
solemn  pace  they  approached  the  tent  where  lay 
the  body  of  the  mighty  king^  wheeling  round 
it  once,  with  still  decreasing  speed,  as  if  reluctant 
to  pass  for  the  last  time  before  him  who  had  so 
often  led  them  on  to  victory.  Ever  as  they 
went,    with  downcast  looks,    they  sung  to  a 
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Willi  and  melancholy  air  the  song  of  the  depi 
great. 

When  each  squadron  had  performed 
round,  it  took  its  place  once  more  in  the 
circle,  and  another  succeeded  and  perfor 
the  same  sad  rite,  till,  at  length,  when 
sun's  course  had  waned  to  less  than  an  1 
of  light,  the  whole  had  completed  the  t 
Then  ten  of  the  greatest  chieftains  lifted 
golden  coffin,  and,  placing  it  on  their  cro 
spears,  bore  it  towards  the  grave. 

Aa  they  advanced,  the  circle  of  the  H 
rendered  skilftd  in  such  an  evolution  by  1 
practice  in  hunting,  grew  smaller  and  sma 
pressing  into  a  narrower  ring;  and  forth,  I 
amongst  them,  were  driven  a  crowd  of  pale 
ghastly  wretches,  who  knew  the  &tal  hou 
their  immolation  nigh,  and  yet,  with  vain 
fruitless  hopes,  looked  round  for  impos! 
escape.  That  iron  ring  was  at  length 
rowed  to  less  than  a  bow-shot  in  diame 
and  some  hundred,  or  more,  of  the  chief  i 
riors  pushing  their  horses  forward  drove 
trembling  slaves  on  to  the  brink  of  the  pit. 
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The  golden  coffin  was  slowly  lowered  down 
into  the  grave.  Those  who  were  behind  pressed 
onward  to  behold.  The  swords  of  the  nearest 
warriors  leaped  from  their  sheaths ;  waved 
above  the  heads  of  the  victims^  and  a  loud  and 
fearful  shriek  rang  up  to  the  offended  sky. 
Jewels^  and  gold^  and  precious  stones,  were 
showered  in  from  all  hands  amongst  the  blood 
and  writhing  bodies  that  half  filled  up  that 
horrible  tomb.  Then  piled  they  in,  the  cold 
grey  soil,  till  it  rose  in  a  mount  high  above  the 
rest  of  the  land.  They  covered  it  with  the 
turf  they  had  removed.  —  Night  fell,  and  all 
was  done. 


An  old  man  stood  upon  a  hill  and  gazed, 
and  though  arrows  fell  at  his  feet,  still  he 
looked  forth  upon  a  wide  spread  grassy  plain, 
where  two  mighty  hosts  had  been  contending, 
from  the  third  hour  after  the  dawn  of  day 
till  the  fourth  hour  following  noon.  They  had 
met,  myriads  upon  myriads ;  but  now,  thin 
and  scanty  was  the  field,  and  few  and  weary 
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v«x>?  the  combiuancs ;  but  still  that  old  mai 
pLzed,  Mud  stiU  uis  voice  murmuied  lard 
^  Locc  God  AlmightT,  thou  dealest  lighteoiul] 
Tbe  sLivers  ox  all  men  are  slain  bj  their  ov 

A:   Length,   where   flowed   a  ri\adet  on 
i^e  neighbouring  river,  those  two  dark  anm 
seeced    separated    for   a    space,    and   rolle 
like  :wo  thunder  clouds  ready  to  meet,  at 
Hnle  distance  £rom  either   bank :    then,  h 
li^ining  from  those  clouds,  sprang  forth  t 
falLan;  men,  borne  on   towards  each  other 
their  nerr  chargers,  as  swifUy  and  unwearied 
if  dLDHLchout  that  daj  there  had  neither  b 
t&d^ue  nor  strife.     The  one  was  habited  2 
Roman,  and  his  steed,  plunging  in  the  stre^ 
bore  him  to  the  other  bank  ere  his  adven 
could  reach  it.    They  met ;  their  swords  wa 
in   the   air:    the  eves  of  the  beholders  v 
duzled ;    but,  in  a  moment   after,   the  1 
boriaa  was  seen  beading  to  his  saddle  bow. 
second  deep  stroke  descended  on  his  neck,  i 
falling  headlongj  he  rolled,  a  corpse,  upon 
plain! 


The  Gepidt}  poured  across  the  btreain  :  liir 
Huns  fled  in  disarray  ;  slaughter  and  destruction 
hung  upon  their  rear,  and  the  mighty  fabric  of 
Attila*8  empire  was  at  an  end  for  ever. 


Nearly  thirty  years  after,  when  the  empire 
of  the  West  was  at  an  end,  and  the  empire 
of  the  East  revived  for  a  time,  with  a  show  of 
false  prosperity,  a  powerful  man,  clothed  in 
the  splendid  arms  of  a  praetorian  praefect,  wan- 
dered  up  one  of  the  low  hills  which  border  the 
lUyrian  shore.  He  was  led  by  a  woman,  on 
whose  fair  countenance  remained  the  traces  of 
splendid  beauty ;  and  whose  deep  blue  eyes  still 
retained  an  expression  of  deep  devoted  tender- 
ness, though  that  tenderness  was  now  given  to 
the  highest  object  of  human  feelings.  She  was 
clothed  in  the  habit  of  a  recluse,  such  as  was 
then  common,  and  the  way  they  took  was  to- 
wards the  cemetery  of  a  solitary  nunnery.  The 
guards  of  the  praefect  remained  below ;  but  he 
himself  was  admitted  by  a  special  favour  ;  and, 
passing  through  the  little  wicket  gate  into  the 
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calm  and  silent  apot  where  repoaed  the  aahes 
of  the  holy  and  the  pure,  thej  came,  after  a  few 
at^,  to  a  gT»Te  covered  with  fineah  turf. 

"She  lies  there!"  aaid  Neva  —  and  Theo- 
dore caat  himaelf  down  upon  the  grave  of  Ildica, 
and  wept 
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